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PREFACE. 


It is not without serious misgivings that I venturi; 
at this late hour of life to place before my fellow- 
workers ami all who are interested in the growth 
of philosophical thought throughout t he world, some 
of the notes on the Six Systems of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy which imve accumulated in my note-bocks 
for many years. It wa» its early us 1:852 that I 
published my lirat contributions to the study of 
Indian philosophy in the Zeitsi'hnr'i ilrr Dt’’it*<'h* n 
J/ orgunlQzuliftrhen b'cxUaehaft. My other occupa¬ 
tions, however, and, more particularly, my prepara¬ 
tions for a complete edition of the Rig-Veda, mid 
its voluminous commentary, did not allow me at 
that, time to continue these contributions, though 
my interest in Indian philosophy, as a most im¬ 
portant part of the literature of India and of 
Universal Philosophy, has always remained the 
same. This interest was kindled afresh when 
1 had to finish for the Sacred Books of the hast 
(vols. I and XV) my translation of the Upanishads, 
the remote sources of Indian philosophy, and 
especirily of the VedAnte-pInloiiOphy, a system in 
which human s pecu lation seems to me to have 
raSrhed its very acme. Some <>f the other systems 
of Indian philosophy also have from time to time 
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roused the curiosity of scholars and philosophers in 
Europe and America, and in India itself a revival 
|<1 philosophic and theoeophic studies, though not 
always well directed, lias taken place, which, if it 
leads to a more active co-operation between Euro- 
jieiin and Indian thinkers, may be productive in the 
future of most important results, Under these cir¬ 
cumstances a general desire has arisen, and has 
repeatedly l>een expressed, for the publication of 
a more general and comprehensive account of the 
six systems in which the philosophical thought of 
Tridia has found its full readiantion. 

More recently the excellent publications of Pn>- 
tessorH Deusaen and G ar he in Gemiany, and of Dr, 
t». Tlnliaut in India, have given a new impulse to 
these important studies, important not only in tlm 
eyes of Sanskrit scholars by profession, but of all 
ivlio wish to become acquainted with all the solutions 
which the most highly gifted races of mankind have 
proposed for the eternal riddles of the world. These 
studies, to quote the words of a high authority, 
have indeed ceased to lx* the hobby of a few indi¬ 
viduals, and have become a subject of interest to 
the whole nation Professor Deussen’s work on 
the Vedrinm-pbUosophy (i88j) and Ids transJaib,,, 

-f the VedAnta-Sutras (1SS7J, Professor Garbe’s 
translation of the SAmkliya-Sfitnw (1889) followed 
by his work on the SAmkhya-philoflophy (1894) 
and, last not least. Dr. G. TJ.ibaut’s direful and 
umst useful translation of the VedAnta-Sutras in 
vok XXXIV and XXXVIII of the Sacred Books 
of the East (1S90 and 1896), mark a new era in the 


1 Word* of Uu. Viceroy of India, Times, Nov. if, ityH. 
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study of the two most important philosophical 
systems of ancient India, and have deservedly 
placed the names of their authors in the front rank 
ill' Sanskrit scholars in Europe, 

Mv object in publishing the results of my own 
Studies in Indian philosophy was not so much to re¬ 
state the mere tenets of each system, so deliberately 
mid .so clearly put Forward by the reputed authorn 
of the principal philosophies of India, as to give 
a more comprehensive account of the philosophical 
activity of the Indian nation from the earliest times, 
sjnd to show how intimately not only their religion, 
hut their philosophy also, wits connected with the 
national character of the inhabitants of India, 
a point of view which lias of late been so ably 
maintained by Professor Knight of St. Andrews 
University *, 

It was only in a country like India, with all 
its physical advantages and disadvantages, that 
such a rich development of philosophical thought 
as we can watch in the six systems of philosophy, 
nsuld have taken place. In ancient India there 
could hardly have been a very severe struggle for life. 
The necessaries of life were abundantly provided by 
nature, and ]>eople with few tastes could live there 
like the birds in a forest, and soar like birds 
rowan la the fresh air of heaven and tlie eternal 
sources of light anti truth. What wan there to do 
for those who, in order to esenjw from the heat of the 
tropical sun, had taken their abode in the shade of 
groves or in the owes of mountainous valleys except 
to meditate on the world in which they found them- 


* ‘ Mind/ voL v. no. Ij. 
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selves placed, they did not know how or why '( 
There was hardly any political life in ancient India, 
such as we know it from the Vedas, and in con- 
swjiience neither political strife nor municipal ambi¬ 
tion. Neither art nor science existed as yet, to 
call forth the energies of this high I v gifted race. 
While we, overwhelmed with newspajiers, with 
parliamentary reports, with daily discoveries and 
discussions, with new novels and time-killing social 
functions, have hardly any leisure left to dwell on 
metaphysical and religious problems, these problems 
formed almost, the only subject on which the old 
inhabitants of India could sjkhhI their intellectual 
energies. Life in it forest was no impossibility in 
the warm climate of India, and in the absence of 
the most ordinary means of commit ideation, what 
was there to do for the members of the small 
settlements dotted over the country, but to give 
expression to that wonder at the world which is 
the beginning of all philosophy t Literary ambition 
could hardly exist during a period when even the 
art of writing was not yet known, and when there 
was no literature except what could be spread and 
handed down by memory, developed to an extra¬ 
ordinary and almost incredible extent under A care¬ 
fully elaborated discipline. JJut at a time when 
people could not yet think of public applause or 
private gain, they thought all the more of truth; 
and hence the perfectly independent and honest 
character of most of their philosophy. 

It has long been ray wish to bring the results 
of this national Indian philosophy nearer to us, 
and, il possible, to rouse our sympathies for their 
honest efforts to throw some rays of light on 
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the dark problems of existence, whether of the ob¬ 
jective work! at large, or of the subjective spirits, 
whose knowledge of the world constitutes, after all, 
the onlv proof of the existence ot an objective work]. 
The mere tenets of each of the six Bystems of Indian 
philosophy are by this time well known, or easily 
accessible, more accessible, f should say, than even 
those of the leading philosophers of Greece or of 
modem Europe. Every one of the opinions at 
which the originators of the six principal schools of 
Indian philosophy arrived, has been handed down 
to us in the form of short aphorisms or Shtras, flo 
as to leave but little room lor uncertainty as to 
the exact position which each ol these philosophers 
occupied on the great battle Held ol thought. Ilf 
know what an enormous amount of labour had 
to be spent and is still being spent in order to 
ascertain the exact views of Plato and Aristotle. 

* nav, even of Kant and Hegel, on some of the most 
important questions of their systems ot philosophy. 
There are even living philosophers whose words 
often leave us in doubt as to what they mean, 
whether they are materialists or idealists, raonists 
or dualists, tbeistfl or atheists. Hindu philosophers 
Holdout leave us in doubt on such important points, 
and they certainly never shrink from the conse¬ 
quences* of their theories. They never equivo¬ 
cate or try to hide their opinions where they an 
likely to lie unpopular, Kapil a, for instance, the 
author or hero eponymus of the SiWikhya-phil'isophy. 
ci >nfosses openly that his system is atheistic, nio 
i?vanv. without an active Lord or God, but ill spite oi i 
fliat. Ills system was treated as legitimate by his con- 
lein | jo varies, because it was reasoned out consistently. » 
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and admitted, nay, required some transcendent and 
invisible power, the so-called Purasfiaa. Without 
them there would be no evolution of Prakrit!, 
original matter, no objective world, nor any reality 
in the lookers-on themselves, the Purusbaa ur spirits. 
Mere names have acquired with us such a power 
that the authors of systems in which there is 
clearly no room for an active God, nevertheless 
shrink from calling themselves atheists, nay, try 
even by any means to foist an active God into 
their philosophies, in order to escape the damaging 
charge of atheism- This lead.^ to philosophical :lml- 
bignity, if not dishonesty, and has often delayed 
the recognition of a Godhead, free from all the 
trammels of human activity and personality, but 
yet endowed with wisdom, power, and will. From 
a philosophical point of view, no theory of evolution, 
whether ancient or modem (in Sanskrit Pari/iAma). 
can provide any room for a creator or governor of 
the world, and hence the S&wkhya-philusophy de¬ 
clares itself fearlessly as.an-isvara, Lord-Jess, leaving 
it to another philosophy, the Yoga, to find in the 
<ild S&mkhya system Some place for an Isviiru or 
a personal God. What is most curious is that 
a philosopher, such ns AVimkara, the most decided 
moilist, and the upholder of Brahman, an a neuter, 
as the cause of all things, is reported to have bee® 
a worshipper of idols and to have seen in them, 
despite of all their hideoiisuess. symbols of the 
Deity, useful, as he thought, for the ignorant, even 
though they have no eyes as yet to see what is 
hidden behind the idols, and what was the true 
meaning of them. 

What I admire in Indian philosophers is that 
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they never try to deceive us as to their principles 
und the consequences of their theories, If they ore 
idealists, even to ibe verge of nihilism, they say so, 
and if they hold that the objective world requires 
ii real, though not necessarily a visible or tangible 
substratum, they are never afraid to speak out. They 
are Jmm iirf* idmliato or matertaIika ^iuoifi*tij or 
dualists. theiats or at heists, beca use their reverence 
for truth in stronger t lion, their reverence for any thing 
else. The Vedftntist, for instance, is a fearless idealist. 
and, as :l monist, denies the reality of anything hot 
the One Brahman, the Universal Spirit, which is 
to account for the whole ot the phoiioincmJ world. 
The followers of the SAmkhye, on the contrary, 
though likewise idealists and belbvcre in an unseen 
Pumsha (subject), and an unseen Praknti (objective 
substance), leave us in no doubt that they are and 
mean to be atheists, so far as the existence of an 
active God, a maker anti ruler oi the world, is 
concerned. They do not allow themselves to be 
driven one inch tayoiul their self-chosen petition. 
They first examine the instruments of knowledge 
which man possesses. These are aensuous percep¬ 
tion, inference, and verba! authority, and as imne of 
these can supply us with the knowledge of a Supreme 
Being, as a personal creator and ruler oi the world, 
Knptla never refers to Him in his Hutras. As a 
careful reiLsoner, however, he does not go &r as 
to say that he can prove the nuri-existence ol such 
ft Being, hut he is satisfied with stating, like 
Kant, that he cannot establish His existence by the 
ordinary channels of evidential knowledge. In 
neither of these statement* can I discover, as others 
have done, any trace of intellectual cowardice, but 
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simply a desire to abide within the strict limits of 
knowledge, such us is granted to human beings. 
He does not argue against the possibility even of 
the gods of the vulgar, such as iSiva, Vishnu, and 
all the i-est, he simply treats them ns Gfcuyesvaraa 
or Knrvcsvaras, produced and temporal gods (Sun ns 
III, 5-' comm.), and he does not allow, even to the 
Supreme ifl'diTi, the I*ord, the creator and niler 
of the world, as postulated by other systems of 
philosophy or religion, more than a. phenomenal 
existence, though we should always remember that 
with him there is nothing phenomenal, nothing con* 
fined in space ami time, that does not in the end 
rest cm something real and eternal. 

VVc must distinguish however, Kapila, though he 
boldly confessed himself an atheist, was by no means 
a nihilist or Nnstika. He recognised in every man 
a stml which lm called Fiifueha, literally man, or 
spirit, or subject, because without such a jwwer, 
without- such endless Pumsbas, he held that Prakriti. 
or primordial matter with its infinite potentialities, 
would Jbr ever have remained dead, motionless, 
and thoughtless. Only through the presence of this 
Purus ha and through his temjiomry intercat in 
Praknti could her movements, iier evolution, her 
changes and variety be accounted For, just n» the 
movements of iron have to be accounted for by the 
presence of a magnet. All this movement, however, 
is temporary only, and th e highe st object <d Kapilaa 
philosophy is to make Puruslm turn his eyes away 
From Praknti, so as to stop her acting and to regain 
for himself his oneness, his alone ness, hie indepen¬ 
dence, and his perfect bliss. 

Whatever we may think of such views of the 
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worU as ore put forward by the Stonkhya, the 
Vedlntft, and other systems of Indian philo- 
sophy r there is one thing which we cannot help 
admiring, and that Sh the st might forward ness and 
perfect freedom with which they are elaborated, 
However imperfect the style in which their theories 
have been clothed may Bpjtear from a literary point 
of view, it seems to mo the very perfection for the 
treatment of philosophy. Tt never leaves us in any 
doubt ns to the exact opinions held by each philo¬ 
sopher, We mav miaa the development and the 
dialectic eloquence with which Plato and Hegel 
propound their thoughts, hut we Can always appre¬ 
ciate the perfect freedom, freshness, and downright- 
ness with which each searcher after truth follows 
Ids track without ever looking right or left. 

It is in the nature of philosophy that every 
philosopher must be a heretic, in the etymological 
sense of the word, that is, a free chooser, even if, 
like the VedUntists. he, for some reason or other, 
bows before his self-chosen Veda as the seat of 
a revealed authority. 

It has sometimes been said that Hindu philosophy 
asserts, but does net prove, that it is jiositive 
throughout, but not argumentative. This may he 
true to a certain extent and particularly with regard 
to the Veddnta-philoeophy, but we must remember 
that almost the first question which every one of 
the Hindu systems of philosophy tries to settle 
is, How do w e know ? In thus giving the Noetic* 
the first place, the thinkers of the East seem to me 
again superior to most of the philosophers of the 
West, Generally speaking, they admitted three 
legitimate channels by which knowledge can reach 
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ub, per^ptiogJnfegSPgB. ^d authority , ^ut ® ot * 1<>< ' •' 
freely chosen or freely rejected In some systems 
that authority is revelation, Sruti, iabda, or the 
Veda, in others it is the word of any recognised 
authority, Apta-vAinna. Tims it happens that the 
Simkiiya philosophers, who profess themselves en¬ 
tirely dependent on reasoning (Manana), may never¬ 
theless accept some of the utterances of the Veda 
as they would accept the opinions of eminent men or 
Si&hm though always with the proviso that even 
the Veda could never make a false opinion true* 
Tlie same relative authority is granted to Smnti 
or tradition, but there with the proviso that it must 
not lie In contradiction with Sruti or revelation. 

Such an examination of the authorities of human 
knowledge ( PramAnas) ought, of course, to form the 
introduction to every system of philosophy, and to 
have dearly seen this is, as it seems to me, a very 
high distinction of Indian philosophy. How much 
useless controversy would have been avoided, par¬ 
ticularly among Jewish, Mo h a mm edan, and Christian 
philosophers, if a proper place had been assigned tri 
limine to the question of what constitutes our legiti¬ 
mate or our only possible channels of knowledge, 
whether perception, inference, revelation, or any¬ 
thing else I 

Supported by these inquiries into the evidences of 
truth, Hindu philosophers have built up their various 
systems of philosophy, or their various conceptions 
of the world, telling us dearly what they take for 
granted, and then advancing step by step from the 
foundations to the highest pinnacles of their systems. 
The Vedintist, after giving us his reasons why reve¬ 
lation or the Veda stands higher with him than 
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sensuous perception and inference, at least for the 
discovery of the highest truth (pArainartha), actually 
puts Srnti in the place of sensuous perception, and 
allows to perception and inference no more than an 
authority rest ricted to the phenomenal (VyAvnhArika) 
world. The conception of the world as deduced 
from the Veda, and chiefly from the UpanishntK 
is indeed astounding. It could hardly have been 
arrived at by a sudden intuition or inspiration, hut 
presupposes a long preparation of metaphysical 
thought, undisturbed by any foreign influences. All 
that exists is taken as One, because if the existence 
of anything besides the absolute One or the Supreme 
Being were admitted, whatever the Second by the 
side of the One might be, it would constitute a limit 
to what was postulated as limitless, and would have 
made the concept of the One self-contradictory. But 
then came the question for Indian philosophers to 
solve, how it was possible, if there was hut the One, 
that there should be multiplicity in the world, and 
that there should bo constant change in our experi¬ 
ence. They knew that the one absolute and unde¬ 
termined essence, what they called Brahman, could 
have received no impulse to change, either from 
itself, for it was perfect, nor from others, for it ivas 
Second-loss. 

Then what Is the philosopher to say to this mani¬ 
fold and ever-changing world 1 There is one thing 
cmlv that he can any, namely, that it is not and 
cannot lie real, but must be accepted as the result 
of nescience or Avidyi, not only of individual 
ignorance, but of ignorance as inseparable from 
human nature. That ignorance, though unreal in 
the highest sense, exists, but it can he destroyed 
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by Vidvii. knowledge, Le. the knowledge conveyed 
by the Vedanta, and as nothing that can at any 
time be annihilated has a right to be conmdei-ed 
as real, it follows tlmt this cosmic ignorance also 
must be looked upon ns not real but tomjiorary 
only. It cannot U said to exist, nor can it be said 
not to exist, just as our own ordinary ignorance, 
though we suffer from it for n time, cun never claim 
absolute reality and perpetuity. It is impossible to 
define Avidyi. as little ns it is possible to define 
Brahman, with this difierence, however, that the 
former can be annihilated, the latter never, i he 
phenomenal world which, according to the A ediiitii, 
is called forth, like the mirage in a desert, has its 
reality in Brahman alone. Only it must be remem¬ 
bered that what we perceive can never In? the 
absolute Brahman, but a perverted picture only, just 
the moon which we see manifold and tremulous in 
its ever changing reflections on the waving surf ice 
of the ocean, is not the real moon, though deriving 
its phenomenal character from the real moon w hich 
remains unaffected m its unapproachable remote¬ 
ness. Whatever we may think of such a view of 
the cosmos, a cosmos which, it should be remem¬ 
bered, includes ourselves quite as much as what we 
call the objective world, it is clear that our name of 
nihilism would be by no means applicable to it. 

The One Heal Being is there, the Brahman, only 
it is not visible, nor perceptible In its true character 
by any of the senses; but without it, nothing that 
exists in our knowledge could exist, neither our 
Sell’ nor what in our knowledge is not our Self 
Tills is one view of the world, the Ved&nta view ; 
another is that of the Siwikhya, which looks upon 
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"ur jierceptions as |terceptions of a sulmtiintial some- 
thing, of Prakrit), the potentiality of all things, 
and treats the individual pcrcfiiver as eternally 
individual, admitting nothing Insides these two 
powers, which by their union or identification cause 
what we call the world, and by their discrimination 
or separation produce final bliss or absoluteness. 
These two, with some other lees important views 
of the world, as put forward by the other systems 
of Indian philosophy, constitute the real object of 
what was originally meant by phitaasphy, tlmt is 
an explanation of iff* world. Tlifs determining idea 
has secured even to the guesses of Thales and 
I iemclitus their jiemuinoiit place among the historical 
representatives of the development of philosophical 
thought by the side of Plato and Aristotle, ol Lies 
Cartes tint! Spinoza, It is in that Walludla of roil 
philosophers that I claim a place of honour for the 
representatives of the Vedanta and Siiinkhya. Of 
course, it is possible so to define the meaning of 
philosophy ns to exclude men snob as even Plato and 
Spinoza altogether, and to include on the contrary 
every botanist, entomologist, or bacteriologist. The 
name itself is of no consequence, but its definition 
is. Ami if hitherto no one would have called him¬ 
self a philosopher who had not read and studied the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, ot Dee Cartes and 
Spinoza, of Locke, Hume, and Kant in the original, 

I hope that the time will conic when no one will 
claim that name who is not acquainted at least with 
the two prominent systems of ancient Indian philo¬ 
sophy. the VedAnta and the SAmkhya. A President, 
however powerful, does not call himself His Majesty, 
why should an observer, a collector and analyser, 
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however full of information, claim the name of 
philosopher ? 

As a rule, I believe that no one knows so wellJla* 
defects of his book as the author himself, and can 
truly say in mj own case that few people con be ho 
umdom of the defects of this History ot Indian 
Philosophy as 1 myself. It cannot be called a 
history, because the chronological framework is, as 
yet, almost entirely absent. It professes to be no 
more than a description of some of the salient points 
of each of the six recognised systems of Indian philo¬ 
sophy It docs not claim to be complete; on i ic 
contrary, if 1 can claim any thanks, it is for having 
endeavoured to omit whatever seemed to me less 
important and not calculated to appeal to European 
sympathies. If we want our friends to love our 
friends, we do not give a full account of every one 
of their good qualities, but we dwell on one or two 
of the strong points of their character. This is what 
I have tried to do for my old friends, B&dnrAyanfl., 
K a pi In, and all the rest, Even thus it could not we! I 
be avoided that in giving an account of each of the 
six systems, there should be much repetition, for they 
all share so much in common, with but slight modifi¬ 
cations ; and the longer 1 have studied the various 
systems, the more have I become impressed with the 
truth of the view taken by Vigdiflna-Bhikshu and 
others that there is behind the variety of the six' 
systems a common fund of what may be called^ 
national or popular plulosophy, a large Minasa lake of 
philosophical thought and language, far away in the 
distant North, arid in the distant Past, from which 
each thinker was allowed to draw for his own pur¬ 
poses. Thus, while I should not be surprised, if 
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Sanskrit scholars were to blame me for having left 
out too much, students of philosophy may think that 
there is really too much of the same subject, dis¬ 
cussed again and again in the six diflerent schools, 
1 have done my beet, little as it may be, and my best 
reward will be if a new interest shall spiing up 
for a long neglected mine of philosophical thought, 
and if my own book were soon to l*e superseded by 
a more complete and more comprehensive examina¬ 
tion of Indian philosophy, 

A friend of mine, a native of India, whom I con¬ 
sulted about the various degrees of popularity enjoyed 
at the present day by different systems ol philosophy 
In his own country*, informs me that the only system 
that can now be said to lie living in India is the 
l! VedAnta with its branches, the Advaitis, the Madli- 
I v&s, the Hamimu^as, mid the Vallabhas. The Ve- 
■r dilnta. being mixed with religion, be writes, bus 
become a living faith, and numerous Pandits can 
^be found to-day in all these sects who have Wit 
at least the principal works by heart and can 
exjsmnd them, such an the Upanishads, the: Brahma- 
Sutras, the great Commentaries of the AHryas at id 
the Bhagavod-giti. Some of the less important 
treatises also are studied, such us tbe PaitfadasL 
and Ypga-VflsishiAa. Tbe Furva-MlmfonsA is still 
studied in Southern India, but not much in other 
parts, although expensive sacrifices are occasionally 
performed, The Agtiishfoma was performed last 

year at Benares. _ , 

Of tbe other ay stems, the Ny&ya only finds 
devotees, especially in Bengal, but the works studied 
are generally tbe later controversial treatises, nut 
the earlier ones. 
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The Vflieeshlkft is neglected anti bo in the Yoga, 
except in its purely practical and most degenerate 
form. 

It ie feared, however, that even this small remnant 
of philosophical learning will vanish in one or two 
generations, as the youths ot the present day, even 
if belonging to orthodox Br&hmanic families, do not 
take to these studies, as there is no encouragement. 

Hut though we may regret that the ancient 
method of philosophical study is dying out in India, 
we should welcome all the more a new class of 
native students who, after studying the history of 
European philosophy, have devoted themselves to 
the honorable task of making their own national 
philosophy better known to the world at large. 
I hope that my book may prove useful to them by 
showing them in what direction they may best assist 
us in our attempts to secure a place to thinkers 
such as Kapila and Bddadtyiuia by the side of 
the leading philosophers of Greece, Rome, Germany, 
France, Italy, and England. In Borne casts the 
enthusiasm of native students may seem to have 
curried them too far, and a mixing up of philosophical 
with religious and theosopbk propaganda, inevitable 
as it is said to be in India, is always dangerous. 
But Mich journals as the Pandit, the H>'r<Am<iv4dt)t, 
the Light of Truth, and lately the Journal of the 
Buddhist Tejct Socb ttj, have been doing most valu¬ 
able service. What we want are texts and transla¬ 
tions, and any information that can throw light on 
the chronology of Indian philosophy. Nor should 
their labour be restricted to Sanskrit texts. In the 
South of India there exists a philosophical l iterature 
which, though it may show clear traces of Sanskrit 
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influence, contains also original indigenous elements 
of great beauty and of great importance for historical 
purposes, Unfortunately few scholars only have 
taken up, as yet, tho study of the Dm vidian 
languages and literature, hut young students who 
complain that there is nothing left to do in Sanskrit 
literature, would, 1 believe, find their labours amply 
rewarded in that field. IIow much may lie done in 
another direction by students of Tibetan literature 
in furthering a study of Indian philosophy lias lately 
been proved by the publications of Samt Chandra 
Das, C.I.E., and Hat i« Chandra Achaiya VidyA- 
bhtishnna, M.A., and their friends. 

In conclusion I have to thank Mr. A. K. Gough, 
the translator of tho Vaiseshikar'Sfl tras, and the 
author of the 4 Philosophy of the Upon i shads,’ for his 
extreme kindness in reading a revise of my proof- 
sheet a A man of seventy-six has neither the eyes 
nor the memory which he had at twenty-six, and he 
may bo allowed to appeal to younger men for such 
help as he himself in his younger days has often and 
gladly lent to his Gurus and fellow-labourers. 

F. M. M. 

Oxford. 

May i, tstyy 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

Philosophy and Philosophers. 

While in most countries a history of philosophy 
is inseparable from it history of philosophers, in 
India we have indeed ample materials for watching 
the origin and growth of philosophical ideas, hut 
hardly any for studying the lives ur characters 
ofthoee who founded or supported the phUosophical 
systems of that country. Their work has remained 
and continues to liv-e to the present Jay, hut- of the 
philosophers themselves hardly anything remains to 
iiH beyond their names. Not even their dates can 
be ascertained with any amount of certainty. In 
Greece, from the earliest times, the simplest views 
of the world and of the destinies of man, nay oven 
popular sayings, maxims of morality and worldly 
wisdom, anti wbe saws of every kind, even though 
they Contained nothing very original or personal, 
were generally quoted as the utterances oi certain 
persons or at least ascribed to certain names, such 
as the Seven Sages, so as to have something like 
a historical background. We have some idea of who 

B 
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Thales was, and who was Plato, where and when 
they lived, and what they did ; but of Kabila, 
the supposed, founder of the Samkhya philosophy, 
of P&tafhpdi, the founder of the Yoga, of Gotuina 
and KflflAdft, of B4dariya>ia and (/aimini, we 
know next to nothing, aud what we know hardly 
ever rests on contemporary and trustworthy evi¬ 
dence. Whether any of these Indian philosophers 
lived at the same time and in the same place, 
whether they waps friends or enemies, whether 
some were the pupils and others the teachers, 
all this is unknown to us, nor do 1 see any 
chance of our ever knowing more about them 
than we do at present, We read that Thales 
warned King Croesus, we are told that Empedocles 
finished his days by throwing himself into the Homes 
of Aetna, we know’ that Socrates drank jioison, and 
that Anaxagoras was the friend of Pericles, hut 
there is nothing to connect the names of the ancient 
Indian philosophers with any historical events, with 
any political characters, or with dates before the 
timo of Buddha. 

It is quite true that every literary corn position, 
whether in prose or in poetry, presupposes an 
individual author, that no poem makes itself, and 
no philosophical system is elaborated by the people 
at large. But on the other hand, no poet makes 
himself, no philosopher owes everything to himself. 
He grows from a soil that is ready made for him, 
and he breathes un intellectual atmosphere which is 
not of his own making. The Hindus seem to have 
felt tills indebtedness of the individuals to those 
before and around them tar more strongly than 
the Greeks, who, if they cannot find a human 
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author, have recourse even to mythological and 
divine personages in oitler to have a pedestal, 
a name, and an authority for every great thought 
and every great invention of antiquity. The 
Hindus are satisfied with giving us the thoughts, 
ant] leave us to find out their antecedents as best 
we can. 


■Vr 11 tain and Smrrf&tfl. 

The Hindus have divided the whole of their 
ancient literature into two parts, which really mean 
two periods, Srutam, what was heard, and was 
not the work of men or any personal being, human 
or divine, and Sturt turn, what was remembered, 
and has always been treated as the work oi an 
individual, whether man or god. Sriitam or 
►S’ruti came afterwards to mean what has been 
revealed, exactly as we understand that worth 
while Sttmtam or Smi iti comprised all that was 
recognized as possessing human authority only, so 
that if there ever was a conflict between the two, 
Snmti or tradition’ might at once be overruled by 
what was called <S T ruti or revelation. 

It is curious, however, to observe how the 
revealed literature of the Hindus, such as the 
hymns of the Rig-vethi, have in later times l*eeu 
ascribed to certain families; nay even to individual 
poets, though many of the names of these poets nre 
clearly fictitious. Nor am even these fictitious 
poets supposed to have created or coiujjosed their 
poems, but only to have seen them as they were 
revealed to them by a higher power, connitoiilj 
called Brahman, or the Word. What we call philo¬ 
sophy in its systematic funn, is, from an Indian 
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point of view, not revealed, SVu tain, but belongs 
to Smri'ti or tradition. We ]xjsses.s it in carefully 
composed and systematically elaborated manuals, in 
short aphorisms or Slltras or in metrical Kiirikas, 
ascribed to authors of whom we hardly know 
anything, and followed by large commentaries or 
Independent treatises which are supposed to contain 
the outcome of a continuous tradition going back 
to very ancient times, to the Sutra, nay evm to the 
Brahm&mi period, though in their present form they 
are confessedly the work of medieval or modern 
writers. In the S litres each system of philosophy 
is complete, and elaborated in its minutest details. 
There is no topic within the sphere of philosophy 
which does riot find a clear or straightforward treat- 
nient in those short Sutras. The Sutra stylo, im¬ 
perfect as it is from a literary point of view, would 
he invaluable to us in other systems of philosophy, 
such as Hegel’s or Plato's. We should always know 
where we are, and we should never hear of a philoso¬ 
pher who declared on his deathbed that no one had 
understood him, nor of antagonistic schools, diverg¬ 
ing from and appealing to tlio same teacher. One 
thing must be quite clear to every attentive reader 
of these Sutras, namely, that they represent the last 
result of a long continued study of philosophy, 
earned on for centuries in the forests and hermitages 
of India. The ideas which are shared by all the 
systems of Indian philosophy, the large number of 
technical terms possessed by them in common or 
peculiar to each system, cart leave no doubt on 
this subject. Nor con we doubt that for a long 
time the philosophical thoughts of India were 
embodied in what I call a Mnemonic Literature. 
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Writing for litemry purposes wa* unknown in India 
before the rise of Buddhism, and even at the Bud- 
didst Councils when their Sacred Canon, the TripEteJm, 
was settled, we hear nothing us yet of pajnr, ink, and 
reeds, but only of oral and even musical repetition. 
The very name of a Connell wns Samglti or Mulri- 
1 samgiti, i. e, singing together,and the different parts 
of the Canon were not consigned to writing, but 
rehearsed by certain individuals, W henever there 
arose a dispute as to the true teaching- of Buddha* 
it was not settled by an appeal to any MS*., hut an 
invitation was addressed to a member of the Suwigba 
who knew the text by heart. It is actually men¬ 
tioned that the Southern Canon was nut reduced to 
writing till the first century H.c„ under King \n//A- 
ganiani, about So B.C. Nothing can be more explicit 
than the statement in the chronicles ol Ceylon on 
that point: 1 Before this time the wise monks had 
handed down the texts of the Tipltaka orally; and 
also the AftA&katha (commentary). At this time 
the monks, perceiving the decay of beings (nor 
MSS,), assembled, and in order that, the Law might 
endure tor a lung time, they caused it to lie written 
down in hoots/ Such a state of things is difficult 
for us to imagine, still if we wish to hum n true 
idea of the intellectual state of India in pre-Bud- 
dhistio times, we must accustom ourselves to the 
idea that all that could be called literature then was 
mnemon ic only, carefully guarded by a peculiar and 
very strict educational discipline, but of course 
exposed to all the inevitable chances of oral tradi¬ 
tion. That Mnemonic Period existed for philosophy 
us well as for everything else, ami if we have to 
begin our study of Indian philosophy with the 
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Siltrfts, these Sutras themselves must lie considered 
ils the last outcome of a long continued philosophical 
activity carried on by memory only. 

Upanishsid-pcriod, from about TOO u.r. 

But while tile Sutras give us abstracts of the- 
various systems of philosophy, ready made, there 
must have been, nay there was, one period, previous 
to the Sin run, during which we can watch something 
like growth,like life and strife, in Indian philosophy, 
and that is the last stage of the Vedic period, as 
represented to us in the Ujvanishada, 

For gaining an insight into the early growth of 
Indian philosophic thought, this f teriod is in Fact the 
most valuable; though of systematised philosophy, 
in our sense of the word, it contains, as yet, little or 
nothing. As we can feel that there is electricity in 
the air, and that there will be a storm, we feel, on 
reading the Upan[shads, that there is philosophy in 
the Indian mind, and that there will be thunder 
and lightning to follow soon. Nay, I should oven go 
a step further. In order to be able to account for what 
seem to us mere sparks of thought, mere guesses at 
truth, we are driven to admit a long familiarity 
wit!) philosophic problems before the time that gave 
birth to the U parish ada which we possess. 

Period antecedent to the Upanishads, 

llic l. panishuds contain too many technical 
tenns, such as Emliman, Atman, Dhanna, Vrala, 
Yoga, Mlmitask, and many more, to allow us to mip- 
f**se that they were the products of one day or of one 
generation, liven it the later systems of philosophy 
did not so often apjieul themselves to the Upanishads 
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ns their authorities, we could easily see for ourselves 
that, though flowing in very different directions, 
like the Gauges and the Indus, these systems of 
philosophy can all lie traced back to the same distant 
1 1 eights from which they took their rise* And as 
India was fertilised, not only by the Ganges and 
Indus, hut by ever so many rivers and rivulets, all 
pointing to the Snowy Mountains in the North, wo 
can see the Indian mind also being nourished through 
ever so many channels, all starting from a vast 
accumulation of religious and philosophic thought of 
which we seem to see the last remnants only in our 
Upajilshads, while the original springs are lost lo us 
for ever. 

If some of the seeds and germs of philosophy could 
tie discovered, as has been hastily thought, among the 
savage tribes of to-day, nothing would Ixs more wel¬ 
come to the historian of philosophy, but until these 
tribes have l**en classified according to language, we 
must leave these dangerous enterprises to others. For 
the present we must be satisfied with the genus o 
thought such as we find them in the Upnnishmk 
and in the archives of language which reach back fur 
beyond the Upauishads and even beyond the folklore 

of Rhonda, Bhtk and Roles. 

It is true that during that distant period w inch 
we can watch in the Upaniahads, philosophy was 
not yet separated from religion; hut tlit e.u itsL 
religion, at least among the speakers of Aryan 

lamW-s. twins always U. have been not only 
j first religion, but the firat philosophy also, of! the: 
races that had taken possession of b'dia, na well as 
of the best soil of Asia and Europe* II it is t e o jeet 
of philosophy to discover the causes of things, runaii 
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i-ot/noscere cantos, whflt was the creation of the 
n! earliest mythological gods hut an attempt to ex- 
^ plain the causes of light, of lire, of dawn, of (lay and 
night, of rain and thunder, by |postulating agents for 
every one of them, ntid colling them Dyaus or 
Agni. light or lire, Ushas, dawn, the As vine, day 
and night, India, the sky-god, and calling nil of 
them Ifevas, the Bright, or dii, the gods ? Here are 
the iirst feeders of the idea of the Godhead, what¬ 
ever tributaries it may have received afterwards. 
Of course, that distant period to which we have to 
assign this earliest growth of language, thought, 
religion, law, morals, and philosophy, has left us no 
literary monuments. Here and there we can dis¬ 
cover taint traces in language, indicating the foot¬ 
prints left by the strides of former giants. But in 
India, where we have so little to guide us in our 
historical researches, it is of great importance to 
remember that there was such a distant period of 
nascent thought ; and that, if at a later time wo 
meet with the same ideas ami words turning up in 
different systems, whether of religion or philosophy, 
we should bo careful not to conclude at once that 
they must have been borrowed by one system from 
the other, forgetting that there was an ancient re¬ 
servoir of thought from which all could have drawn 
and drunk. 

Considering how small our historical information 
is os to the intellectual and social life of India nt 
different times of its history, it is essential that we 
should carefully gather whatever there is, before we 
attempt to study Indian philosophy in its differen¬ 
tiated and systematised systems. Much of our in¬ 
formation may represent a chaos only, but we want 
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sueti a chaos in order to understand the kosrmm 
that followed. 

Intellectual Life in ancient India. 

In certain chapters of the Biihnmnafl and in 
the Upanishads we see a picture of the social and 
intellectual life of India at that early time, which 
seems fully to justify the saying that India has 
always l»een a nation of philosophers. Hie picture 
which these sacred iwioks give us td the seething 
thoughts of that country may at first sight Beam 
fanciful and almost incredible; but Irecause the men 
of ancient India, as they are there represented to 
us, if by tradition only, are different from Greeks 
and Romans and from ourselves, it does not follow 
that we have not liefore us a faithful account of 
what really existed at one time in the land <d the 
Five or Seven Rivers. Why should these accounts 
have been invented, unless they contained a certain 
verisimilitude b the eyes of the people? It is 
quite dear that they were not composed, na some 
people seem to imagine, in order to impose after 
two thousands of years on us, the scholars of 
Europe, or rra anybody else. The idea that the 
ancient notions of the world wished to impose on 
us, that they wished to appear more ancient than 
they were, more heroic, more marvellous, mon- 
enlightened, is an absurd fancy. They did not 
even think of us, and had no word as yot for 
posterity. Such thoughts belong to much later 
times, and even then we wonder rather how it local, 
not to say, provincial poet like Horace should have 
thought so much nf ages to come. We must not 
allow such ulcus of fraud and forgery to spoil our 
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faith and our interest in ancient history. The 
ancients thought much more of themselves than 
of the nations of the distant future. If, however, 
what the ancients tell us about their own tiroes, 
or about- the past which could never have extended 
very lar hack, seems incredible to hr, we should 
always try first of ail to understand it as possible, 
before we reject it us impossible and ilr an inten¬ 
tional fraud. That in very early times kings and 
nobles and sages in India should have been absorbed 
in philosophical questions seems no doubt at range 
to us, because the energies of the people of Europe, 
as far back as we know anything about them, have 
always been divided lietween practical and intel¬ 
lectual pursuits, the former, in ancient times, con¬ 
siderably preponderating over the latter. But why 
should not a different kind of life have been possible 
in a country which, without much effl>rt on the part 
of its cultivators, yielded in abundance all that was 
necessary for the support of life, which wan pro¬ 
tected tin three sides by the silver streaks of the 
ocean, and on the fourth by almost impassable 
mountain barriers, a country which for thousands 
of years was fiee From war except .the war of ex¬ 
termination directed against barbarous tribes, the 
so-called (sons of the soil ? After all, to thoughtful 
people, finding themselves placed on this planet, they 
did not know how or why, it was not so verv lur- 
fetched a problem, particularly while then! was as yet 
no struggle for life, to ask who they were, whence 
they came, and what they were intended lor here 
on earth. Thus we read at the beginning of the 
&vot&*vatar&-Ujtanishad; 1 Whence are we bora ? 
Whereby do we Live, and whither do we go? Oy* 
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who know Brahman, (tell us) at whose comm anrl w.> 
abide here, whether in pain -r in pleasure ? Should 
time or uature, or necessity, or chance, or the ele¬ 
ments Ixi considered its the cause, or He who is called 
Purusha, the man, that is, the Supreme Spirit'?’ 


Kshatriyaa and DrlhinauB. 

It might Ire thought tlmt all this was due to the 
elevating influence of an intellectual aristocracy, 
such as we find from very early times to the pre¬ 
sent day in India, the Brahman* But this is ky 
no means the case. The so-called Kshatriyas or 
military nobility take nearly as active a part in the 
intellectual life of the country as the Brahman* 
themselves. The fact is that we have to deal m 
the earlier periud of ancient India with two ntt 
than with four castes ami their numerous «u *- 

fU visions, . , 

This term ecuie has proved must mischievous and 
misleading, and the less we avail ourselves of it 
the better we shall be able to understand the true 
state «f society in the ancient times of India. 
Caste is, of course, a Portuguese word, and was 
applied from about the middle of the sixteenth 
century by rough Portuguese filers to cer am 
divisions of Indian society which had struck h 
fancy. It had before been used ID the sense of 
breed or stock, originally in the sense of « P QW * ir 
mi mixed breed. In r6i> Purcl.as s^aks of the 
thirty and odd several castes of the Bmuans 
To ask what casts means m India *ouU . 
asking what caste means in England, or wbat fetish 
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(feit means in Portugal. What we really want 
to know is what was implied by such Indian words as 
Varna (colour), fVAti (kith), to say nothing of Sapi ad¬ 
it tva or SfUn&riodak atva, Kill a (family), Gotm (race), 
Pravara (lineage); otherwise we shall have once more 
the same confusion about the social organisation of 
ancient India as about African fetishism or North 
American totem ism! Each foreign word ahould 
always be kept to its own native meaning, or, if 
generalised for scientific purposes, it should lie most 
carefully defined afresh. Otherwise every social 
distinction will lie called caste, every stick a totem, 
every idol a fetish. 

We have in India the Aryan settlers on one side, 
and the native inhabitants cm the other. The 
former are named Ary as or Ary as, that is, culti¬ 
vators of the soil which they had conquered; the 
latter, if submissive to their conqueror*, are the 
jSiicLras 1 or DAsns. slaves, while the races of indi¬ 
genous origin who remained hostile to the end, were 
dossed as altogether outside the pole of political 
society. The Aryas in India were naturally 
differantiated like other people into an intellectual 
or priestly aristocracy, the IhiUmians, and a fighting 
or ruling aristocracy, the Kahatriyas, while the 
great bulk remained simply Vis or Vaisyas, that is, 
householders and cultivators of the soil, and after¬ 
wards merchants and mechanics also. To the very 
last the three great divisions, BrAlimnns, Kshatriyaa, 


p Tima w& rend rk eiiTly m the iLdiAldiuij-nhi - * The thru* 
■jijidiiu* abide in the tliriM, cnuih* ihim : dark iu— m tin- SMrtL 
pa&giou in til# Kyf aidriyu, and tin- highest, gixdna*^ an tho 
Jij-iihuiajjJL P (Anmgll^ S. B. VIII, p P 329*) 
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and Valyas, shared certain privileges and duties 
in common. Originally they wore all of them called 
twice-born, and not only allowed, but obliged to Ik* 
educated in Vedie know ledge and to pass through the 
three or four A dramas or stages of life. Thus we read 
in the M&h&bb&rata; 'The order of VAnaprnstlitw, 
of sages who dwell in forests and live 011 fruits, 
rents, and air is prescribed lor the three twice-bom 
(classes); the order of householders is prescribed 
tor all' (Awigfti, $. RE., VIII, p. 3 I( S.) While the 
division into Aiyu and Disas was due to descent, 
that, into Brlhmans, Kshatriyas, and Yawyas seems 
originally to have been due to occupation only, 
though it may soon have acquired an hereditary 
character, The Bnllmmus had to look after the 
welfare of souls, the Kshatriyas alter the welfare 
of the body politic, and the Valyas represented 
originally the undifferentiated mass of the people, 
engage* i in the ordinary occupations of an incipient 
civilisation. The later subdivision of Indian 
society, ns described by Mann, and as preserved 
under different forms to the present day, does not 
concern us for our present purpose. The lessons 
which the names of Varna (colour) and GUi (genus) 
teach us had long been forgotten even in Manus 
time, and are buried at present under a heavy heap 
of rubbish. Still even that rubbish heap deserves to 
be sifted, as 1 believe it is now being sifted by 
scholars like Mr. Risley and others. 

In undent times neither Kshatriyas nor Valyas 
were excluded from taking part in those religious 
and philosophical struggles, which seem t<* have 
occupied India far more than wars of defence or 
conquest. Nay women also claimed a right to be 
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heard in their philosophical assemblies The Ksba- 
triyns never surrendered their right to take jrnrt 
in the tli-'icussions of the great problems of lift* and 
death, and they occasionally asserted it until great 
force and dignity. Besides, the strong reaction 
against priestly supremacy came at hist from them, 
for we must not forget that Buddha also was a 
Kshalriya, a prince of Kapilavdstu, and that his 
chief opposition, from a social and jKilitical point 
of view, was against the privileges of teaching 
anil sacrificing, claimed by the Brahmans as their 
exclusive property, and against the infallible mid 
divine character ascribed by them to their Vedas. 

The Evidence of the Up[miybEtds h f r r nnLLkji h Afj&tOrffitru* 

if we look back once more to the Intellectual life 
of India in the ancient Vedic times, or at least in 
the times represented to us in the Upanishads. 
we read there of an ancient King (ranaka, whose 
fame at the time when the Upanishads were 
composed had already spread far and wide (Knush. 
Up IV. i ; Brih. Ar, Up XT, i, t). flu was & king 
of the Videhas, Jus capital was Mithill, and his 
daughter. Si tit, is represented to us in later times as 
the famous wife of Iiilma (iUmaphrvatap. Up,). But 
in the L partishads he is represented, not as a 
successful general or conqueror, not so much as 
a brave knight, victorious in chivalrous tournaments. 
We rend of him as taking part in metaphysical 
discussions, ns presiding over philosophical councils, 
an bestowing Ids patronage on the most eminent 
sages of his kingdom, os the friend of YS^flavalkya, 
one of the most famous philosophical teachers of 
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the Upamshad period. When performing 1 a great 
sacrifice, this king set** apart a Jay for a Bra h- 
modya mi, a disputation in which philosophers, such 
as V;k/jJav!ilk_ya, A.wiJa. Artabh&ga, and even 
women, such us Gtirgi, the daughter of ViUaknu 
(Brth. Ar. Up, 111, t. 5 ), take an active part To 
the victor in these disputatious the king premised 
a rew.ord of a thousand cows with ten jwldus of 
gold fixed to their horns. As Ytlpfiavnlkya claimed 
these cows on account of his superior knowledge, 
the other Brahman# present propounded a number 
of questions which he was expected to answer in 
order to prove his superiority. And so he does. 
The first question is how a roan who offers a sacrifice 
can lie freed thereby from the fetters of death. 
Then follow questions such as, W hilt- death swallows 
the whole world, who is the deity that shall swallow 
death? What becomes of the vital spirits when 
a man dies? What is it that does not forsake 
man in the hour of death ? What becomes of 
man after Ids speech at death has entered * he 
fire, his breath the wind, his eye the sun, his 
mind the moon, his ear space, his Iswly the earth, 
his Atman the ether, the hairs ot his IhkIj* the 
herbs, the hair of Ids head the trees, his blood and 
seed the waters ? Whither did the descendants of 
King Paiiksldt go? What is the soul? What 
contains the worlds? Who rule# everything and 
yet is different from everything? Far lie it from 
me to say that these and other questions were 
answered by Yi^tovalkya in a manner that would 
seem satisfactory to ourselves. What is important 


' KmislilLflkt Up. IV, i ; Br.k Ar. Up. HI. u 
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to us is that such questions should have l)cen asked 
at all, that they should have formed the staple of 
public diseusaioa at that early time, a time previous 
to the establishment of Buddha’s religion in India, 
in the fifth century and that his answers should 
have satisfied his contemporaries. There is no other 
country in the world whore in such ancient times 
Such disputations would have been thought of, 
unless it were in Egypt, Neither Menelaos nor 
Priam would have presided over them, neither 
Achillea nor Ulysses would have shone In them. 
That these disputatious took place in public and 
in the presence of the king we have no reason to 
doubt. Besides, them is one passage (Brth. Ar. 
Up. Ill, 2 , 13) where we are told expressly that 
the two disputants, YAy/iavulkya and Artabh&ga, 
retired into a private place in order to come to 
an undeitstaiidiiig about one question which, as 
they thought, did not admit of being discussed 
in public. 

Do we know of any other country where at that 
early time such religious congresses would have 
been thought of and royal rewards bestowed on 
those who were victorious in these philosophical 
tournaments ? 

One of the sayings of (Tanaka has remained 
famous in Indian literature for over, and deserves 
to remain so. When his capital, Mithilil, was de¬ 
stroyed by a conflagration, he turned round and 
said, ■ While Miihili is burning, nothing that is mine 
is burnt,' 

Very curious is another feature, that, namely, in 
these public assemblies not only was a royal reward 
bestowed on the victor, but the vanquished was 
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BCsmetime^ threatened with lofting his head 1 . Kor 
was this a threat only, but it actually happened* we 
are told, in the case of -SSikaJya (B rib. Ar. Up. 
Ill, 9, 26), Must wo withhold our belief from such 
statements, because we have learnt to doubt the 
burnt hand of Mucins Scaevola mid the suicide of 
Lucre t la ? I believe not, for the cases ait; not quite 
parallel. 

Besides these public disputations, we also rend of 
private conferences in w hich Y^ftavoJtya enlightens 
his royal patron /ranaka, and after receiving every 
kind of present from him is told at last that the 
king gives him the whole of his kingdom, my 
surrenders himself to him as his slave. We may 
call all this exaggerated, but we have no right to 
call it mere invention, for such stories would hardly 
have been invented, if they had sounded its in¬ 
credible in Indk itself as they sound to us. {B/ jIu 
IY f 4 t 23*) 

It is true we meet in the Upanishada with philo- 
sophical dialogues between gods and men also, such 
ns Kaush. Up. IH, 1, between India ajid Pm tar- 
dan a, between Sanatkum&ra, the typical warrior 
deity, and Xilrada, the representative of the Brill- 
rndrift, between Praujrapati, In dm, and \ irot'nna, 
between Yama, the god of death, and Xaiiketns* 
But though these are naturally mere inventions, 
such us we hud everywhere in ancient times* it doca 
not follow that the great gatherings oi Indian sages 
presided over by their kings should be equally 


* I translate vlpjit by 'to full o%* not by *to bunfl, miJ 
tJie nmsalive by 1 to muko fall off,* it\ to ctit off- Would! not 
+ to burst' bare been vipaf? 
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im&jjinmy. Evgd iniajiiiation re(juii i e& ft certain 
foundation in fact. 

We have a record of another disputation between 
ii King AflAtojatni and the Brdhman BiUilki, and 
here again it is the king who has to teach the 
Brahman, not vice versa. 

Aflitasntru 

A^ltajtttru was king of Kiri (Benares), and must 
bnve been later than G&naka, ns he opi^eals to Ida 
fame as widely established. When he has con¬ 
vinced BftMki of the insufficiency of the information 
which this learned BriUiman had volunteered to 
impact to him, the proud Brahman actually declares 
himself the pupil of the king * * 

1 do not mean, however, to deny that originally the 
relation between the kings and the sages of ancient 
India was that which we see represented, for in¬ 
stance, in the case of King 6Yiiiasruti and the 
Brahman Fiaikva, who contemptuously rejects all 
offers of friendship from the king, till at last the 
kin g has to offer him not only gold and land (the 
Rflikvnparwa villages in the country of the MahAvrt* 
shas) hut his own daughter, in order to secure his 
amity and Ills instruction. But though tills may 
have been the original relation between Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas, and remained so to the time re¬ 
presented by Man us Law'-book, the warrior class 
had evidently from a very early time produced a 
number of independent thinkers who were able to 


1 Kaushiljiki Up. IV, s; Brill, ^r. Up, II, I. 

* See nlfwi the dialogue bi-twecu Sniiutkuiuni-n and Niiwln 
(JTMnd. L> VII, i, i). 
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grapple with and to hold their own against the 
priests, nay, who were superior to them particularly 
in one subject, ns we are told, namely, in their 
knowledge of the Atman, the Self In the Maltrfl- 
yana-ujttuushnd we rend of King Bnhadmtha who 
gives up his kingdom, retires into the forest, and 
is instructed by the saga jSHk& yafiya . whose name 
may contain the first allusion to ,Sakns and their 
descendants in India. Such n royal pupil would 
naturally in the course of his studies become a sage 
and teacher himself. 

Again, in the A'Mnd. Up, V, n we see a number 
of eminent Br&hmaiis approaching King Asvapatj 
Kuikeya, and making themselves his pupils. T he 
question which they discuss is, What is our Soli 
and what is Brahman (V, ii, l)? and this question 
the king was supposed to be able to answer better 
tlicm any of the BrAlirufUis. 

Buddhist Period. 

When we leave the period represented by the 
Upaiiiahads, and turn our eyes to that which follows 
and which is marked hy the rise and growth «f 
Buddhism, we find no very sudden change in the 
intellectual life of the country, ns represented to ns 
in the Socied writings of the Buddhists, I hough 
there is every reason to supfiose that their sacred 
code, the original text of the Tripitoka, belongs 
to the third century !t.c„ and was settled and re¬ 
cited, though not written down, during the reign of 
Asoka, we know at all events tlmt it was reduced 
| to writing in the first century before our cm, and 
we may therefore safely accept its descriptions as 
giving iis a true picture of what took place in India 
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while Buddhism was slowly but surely supplanting 
the religion of the Veda, even in its latest offshoots, 
the Upaniehads. It seems to me a fact of the 
highest importance that the Buddhists at the time 
when their But Ins were composed, were acquainted 
w ith the Upanislmds anrl the Sutras, at all events 
with the very peculiar names of these literary com* 
positions. We must not, however. suppose that ns 
soon ns Buddhism arose Yedism disappeared from 
the soil of India. India is a largo country, and 
Yedism may have continued to flourish in the West 
while Buddhism was gaining its wonderful triumphs 
in the East and the South. We liave no reason to 
doulit that some of the later Upanishads ware com¬ 
posed long after King Aioka had extended his 
patronage to the Buddhist fraternity. Nay, if we 
consider that Buddha died about 477 lu\, we are 
probably not far wrong if we look upon the doctrines 
to which ho gave form and life, as represented 
originally by one of the many schools of thought 
which were springing up in India during the period 
of the Upanishads, and which became later on the 
feeders of what arc called in India the six great 
systems of philosophy. Buddha, however, if we 
may retain that name for the young prince of 
Kapilavaatu, who actually gave up his [mince and 
made lumsetf a fieggar, was not satisfied with 
teaching a philosophy, his ambition was to found 
a new society. His object was to induce people 
to withdraw from the world and to live a life of 
abstinence and meditation in hermitages or mon¬ 
asteries. The description of the daily life of these 
Buddhist monks, and even of the Buddhist laity, 
including kings and nobles, may seem to us at first 
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sight lift incredible as what we saw Uvlore in tlie 
UpanUhsuie, 

Fro^Oiiao-st and Bimb^ra. 

We read in the Tripimka, the sacred code of 
the Buddhists, of King Praaeaa^fit. of Kosala, 
drawing near to Buddha and sitting down respect¬ 
fully at one side before venturing to ask him a 
question {Samyuttn Nikuya 111, I, 4)> ^ l d 

likewise of King BimbiiAra, of Magadba, showing 
the same inspect anti veneration to this poor monk 
More asking him any questions or making any 
suggestions to him. Bioti; or Lord is the title by 
which the paramount sovereigns of India address 
these mendicants, the followers of Buddha. 




If we want to get an idea of the immense wealth 
and variety of philosophic thought by w hich Buddha 
found himself surrounded on every side, we cannot 
do better than consult one of the many hhitta* or 
sermons, supposed to hove been preached by Buddha 
himself and now forming part of the Buddhist 
canon, such as, for instance, the Brcihmn-;#n-suite , 
We are too opt to imagine that both the believers 
in the Veda and the followers! of Buddha formed 
compact I him lies, each l>eing held together by gener¬ 
ally recognised articles of faith. But this can 
hardly have been so, as we read in the B )nut 
^iUa-sutta that even among the disciple who 


* W. poose* now jin wcelimt fauudstiwi of 
Iivh Davfifa, The earlier by ' 
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followed Buddha, some, such as Brailmadatta, spoke 
in support of Buddha, in support of his doctrines 
mid his disciples, while others, such as Suppiya, 
spoke openly against all the three. Though there 
was a clear line of demarcation between IMhmans 
anti Santanas or Buddhists, as tar as their daily 
life and outward ceremonial were concerned, the 
two are constantly addressed together by Buddha, 
particularly when philosophical questions are dis- 

1 cussed. BrAhmana is often used by him as a mere 
expression of high Rocial rank, and he who is most 
eminent in knowledge and virtue is even by Buddha 
himself called ‘ a true Br&hmaaa,' Bnllinmn with us 
is often used in two senses which should be kept dis¬ 
tinct, meaning either a member of the first caste, or one 
belonging to the three castes of the twice-born Ary ms, 
who are under the spiritual sway of the BnVhuians. 

We must try to get rid of the idea that Brahmans 
and Buddhists were always at daggers drawn, and 
divided the whole of India between themselves. 
Their relation was not originally very different from 
that between ditit*rent systems of philosophy, such 
as the VedAnta and Siimkhya, which, though they 
differed, were but seldom inflamed against each 
other by religious hatred. 

in the Brahmrw/i'da-sutta, i. e. the net of Brahma, 
in which all philosophical theories are supposed to 
have been caught like so many fishes, we can dis¬ 
cover the faint traces of some of the schools of 
philosophy which we shall have to examine here¬ 
after. Buddha mentions no less than sixty-two 
of them, with many subdivisions, and claims to be 
acquainted with every one of them, though standing 
himself above them all. 
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There are some Samauns and BiAhmanS, we an* 
told 1 , who are etemalifits, and who proclaim that 
both the soul and the world are eternal 1 , They 
profess to lie able to remember an endless succession 
of former births, including their names, their lineage, 
and their former dwelling-places. The soul, they 
declare, is eternal, and the world, giving birth to 
tiot 1 1 ing new, is steadfast as a mountaiii peak. Living 
creatures transmigrate, but they are for ever and 


ever. 

There are some Samanoa and Bnihmans who are 
eternal is ts with regard to some things, but not with 
regard to others. They hold that the soul and the 
world are partly eternal, and ]Mirtly not. According 
to them this world-system will jkuss away,and (here 
will then lie beings reborn in the World of Light 
(Ablifissam), made of mind only, feeding on joy, 
radiating light, traversing the air and continuing in 
glory for a long time. Here follows a most peculiar 
account of how people began to believe in one 
personal Supreme Being, or in the ordinary God. 
When the world-system began to re-e voire, there 
appeared (they say) the palace of BrahmA, but it wm 
empty. Then a certain being fell from the World 
of Light and came to life in the palace of Bmhmil. 
After remaining there in perfect joy for a 
period, he became dissatisfied and longed for other 
Iteiugs. And just then other beings fell from the 
World of Light, in all respects like him. hut he 
who had come dirt began to think that be was 
Brahmi. the Supreme, the Ruler, the Lord of all. 


■ Urdu nn^la-satte. by HHys I*. s* «* 

■ TI 1 L 1 would be Like the Sasvatu vAdft- 
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tlis Maker anti Creator, the Ancient of days, the 
Father of id! that are and are to be. The other 
lieings he looked upon as created by himself, because 
as soon as lie had wished for them, they had come. 
Nay, these beings themselves also thought that he 
must be the Supreme Brahma, I demise ho was there 
first and they came after him, and it was thought 
that this Bmhaiii must be eternal and remain for 
ever, ’while those who came after him were imper- 
manent, mutable, and limited in duration of life. 

This Brahma reminds one of the fsvara 0 f the 
Simkhya and other philosophies, which as BrahmA, 
masc,, must lie distinguished from Brahma, neuter, 
lhen we are told that there are some gods who 
strend their lives in sexual pleasures and then tall 
from their divine state, while others who abstain 
from such indulgences remain steadfast, immutable, 
and eternal. Again, that there are certain gods so 
lull of envy that their bodies Ixscome feeble and their 
mind imbecile. These fell from their divine state, 
while others who are free from such failings remain 
steatlihfit, immutable, and eternal. 

Lastly, some Sam an as and Bnlhmans are led to 
the conclusion that eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body 
form an impermanent Self, w hile heart or mind or 
consciousness form a permanent Self, and therefore 
wiN ten,am for ever steadfast, immutable, and eternal 
Next follows another class of speculator who 
are Called AnOnantikaa, and who set forth the 
infinity and fineness of the world They maintain 
either that the world is finite or that it'is infinite, 
or that it in infinite in height and depth, but finite 
m lateral extension, or lastly, that it is neither finite 
nor in h tute. 
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The next description of the various theories held 
by either Sanmnas or BnUunanas seems to refer to 
wlrnt is known as the SyAdvAda, the theory that 
everything nmy he or may not he. Those who hold 
to this are called wrigglbig eels. They will not admit 
any difference between good and bad, and they will 
not commit themselves to saving' that there is 
another world or that there is- not, that there is 
chance in tho world or that there is not, that any¬ 
thing has a result or reward or that it has not, that 
mail continues after death or that he does not. 

Tt would seem, according to some of the Nuttae, 
that Buddha himself was often disinclined to commit 
himself on some of the great questions of philosophy 
and religion. He was often in fact an agnostic 
on [Xante which he considered beyond the grasp 
of the human mind, and Muhavim, the founder of 
(Jainism, took the same view, often taking refuge 
in Agnosticism or the AjyjlAnavida 

Next, there are Samniuis and Brahmans who hold 
that every tiling, the soul and the world, are acci¬ 
dental and without a cause, because they can 
remember that formerly they were not and now 
they are, or because they prove by means of logic 
that the soul and the whole world arose without 
a cause. 

Furthermore, there are Samanos and Brahmans 
who hold and defend the doctrine of a conscious 
existence after death, but they differ on several 
points regarding this conscious existence. 

Same maintain that the conscious soul after death 
has fbnu, others that it him no Jono, others ngiriu 


1 M. 3l. P JCaiyrrtJ AftHgfoOf p. i*5- 
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that it lias and hits not, and others that it neither 
has nor has not form. Some say it is finite, others 
that it is infinite, that it is both and that it is 
neither. Some say that it has one mode of con¬ 
sciousness, others that it has various modes of 
consciousness, others that it has limited, others that 
it lias unlimited consciousness. Lastly, it is held 
that the soul after -death is happy, is miserable, is 
both or is neither. 

There are, however, others who say that the soul 
after death is unconscious, and while in that state 
has either form, or no form, hits and has not, or neither 
has nor has not form; that it is finite, infinite, both 
or neither. 

Again, there are some Sarnanns and Bnlhumns 
wjio tench the entire annihilation of all living beings. 
Their arguments arts various, and have in their 
general outlines been traced back to some of the 
teachers of Buddha, such as Alim KaMiiia, UddA- 
laka and others 1 . They uphold the doctrine' of 
happiness in this life, and maintain that complete 
salvation is possible here on earth. Thus when the 
soul is in perfect enjoyment of the five pleasures of 
the senses, they coll that the highest Nirvlna. 
Against this view, however, it is said that sensuous 
delights are transitory mid always involve pain, 
and that therefore the highest NirvAna consists in 
putting away all sensuous delights anti entering 
into the first GAAna, i. e. Dhyana, that is, a state of 
joy Ixirn of seclusion and followed by reflection and 
meditation. Against this view, again, it is asserted 
that such happiness involves reasoning,and is there- 


1 Iilija Davids, L c,, p, 4$. 
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fore gross, while the highest Nirvfiua can onlv arise 
when all reasoning has been conquered ami the soul 
has entered the second Ghkaa, a state of joy, bom of 
serenity without reasoning, a state of elevation and 
in tents 1 calm. But even this dries not satisfy the 
true Buddhist, because any sense of joy must be gross, 
and true NirvAaa ran only consist in total absence 
of all longing alter joy and thus entering into the 
third (JAina, serene and thought Ad. Lastly, even 
this is outbidden. Tiro very dwelling of the mind 
on care and joy is declared to lie gross, and the final 
NirvAua is raid to lie reached in the fourth < r/ntna only, 
a state of self-possession and complete equanimity. 

This abstract may give an idea of die variety of 
philosophical opinions which were held in India at 
or even before the lime of Buddha, Ibo Urnliiiia- 
y:\lft-suttn professes that all speculations about the 
past and the future are included in this Suita ot the 
net of Brahma, By division and subdivision there 
arc said to be sixty-two theories, arranged into two 
classes so far as they are concerned either with the 
past or with the future of the soul: the soul, as it 
seenm. being always taken for granted. 

The extraordinary part is that in the end all these 
theories, though well known by Buddha, are con¬ 
demned by him ns arising from the deceptive per¬ 
ceptions of the senses, which produce desire, attach¬ 
ment, and therefore, reproduction, existence, birth, 
disease, death, sorrow, weeping, pain, grief, ami 
misery, while Buddha atone is able to cut oil the 
root of all error and all misery, and to impart the 
truth that leads to true NirvAua. 

It does not seem, indeed, as if the philosophical 
teaching of Buddha himself was so very different at 
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first from that of oilier set tools which had flourished 
before and during ids lifetime in India; nay, we can 
often perceive dear traces of a distant relationship 
between Buddhism and the six orthodox systems of 
philosophy. Like streams, all springing 1 fiom the 
same summit, they run on irrigating the same 
expanse of country without proving in the least 
that one channel of thought was derived from 
ni jo ('her, as has been so often supposed in the case 
particularly of Buddhism in its relation to the 
Bimkhya philosophy, ns known to us from the 
E&rikAs and Silt ms. 

Though the Brahina-</iiI:i-siitta does not enter 
into full details, which may be gathered from other 
Suttas, it shows at all events how large a number 
of philosophical schools was in existence then, and 
how they differed from each other on some very 
essential points. 

MiihAbhflnUQ. 

If now we compare one of the numerous passages 
in the Mahahhamta, containing descriptions of the 
philosophical sects then flourishing in India, we 
shall lie struck 1>y the great, almost verbal, similarity 
between their statements and those which we have 
just read in the Buddhist Bmlmm^a-mitta, Thus 
we read in the AnugttA, chap. XXIV: ‘Wo observe 
the various forms of piety to be as it were contra¬ 
dictory, Some say piety remains after the body 
is destroyed; some say that it is not no. Some 
say everything is doubtful; and others that there 
is no doubt, Some say the permanent principle is 
impermanent, and others, too. that it exists, and 
others that it exists mid does not exist, Some 
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say it is of one form or twofold, and others that 
it is mixed. Some Brahman os, too, who know 
Brahman and jjereeive the truth, believe that it is 
one ; others that it is distinct; and others again t hat 
it is manifold. Some say both time and s|iace exist, 
and others that it is not so. Some have matted 
hair and skins; and some are clean-shaven and 
without any covering.’ This last can only refer to 
the followers of Buddha, whatever the date rtf onr 
Mahahluirata may l>e. ‘Some people are for bathing; 
some for the omission of bathing. Some are for taking 
food; others are intent on lasting. Some people 
extol actions, and others tranquillity. Some extol 
final emancipation and various kinds of enjoyments ; 
some wish for riches, and others tor indigence.* 

The commentator NilokaaMa refers all these 
remarks to certain sects known to us from other 
sources. ’ Some hold,* he says, ‘ that the Sell exists 
after the body is lost; others, that is, the Lotljatas 
or ZirvAkae, hold the contrary. Everything is 
doubtful, is the view of the SatyavAdms (Syidva- 
dinsf}; nothing is doubtful, that of the Tairthikos, 
the great teachers, Everything is impermanent, 
thus aay the TArkik m ; it is permanent, say the 
MlmlmsakaS; nothing exists, say the StmyavAdinfi ; 
something exists, but only momentarily, say the 
Saugatas or Buddhists. Knowledge is one, but 
the ego and non-ego are two different principles, 
thus say the YogAMras; they are mind, say the 
Udulomas; they are one, such is the view of the 
worshippers of the Brahman as possessed of quali¬ 
ties ; they are distinct, say other Mlmimsakas, who 
hold that special acts are the cause (of everything); 
manifold they are, say the n to mists ; time anti sjwicu 
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they arc, say the astrologers. Those who flay that it 
is not 80, that is to say, that what we see lias no 
real existence at all, are the ancient philosophers; 
omission to bathe 1 is the rule of the NaishMika 
BrubmaMrins : bathing that of the householders/ 

Thus both from Buddhistic and Bilibmanic sources 
we learn the same fact, the existence of a largo 
number of religious and philosophical seets in the 
ancient days of India* 

Buddha, 

( hit of the midst of tills whirlpool of philosophical 
opinions there rises the form of Buddha, calling for 
a hearing, at first, not as the herald of any brand 
new philosophy, which he has to teach, but rather 
ns preaching a new gosjtel to the poor. I cannot 
help thinking that it was Buddha's marked person¬ 
ality, far more titan his doctrine, that gave him the 
great influence on ills contemporaries and on so 
many generations after his death, 

Whether he existed or not, such as he is de¬ 
scribed to tis in the Suttas, there must have been 
some one, not a mere name, but a real power In the 
history of India, a man who made a new epoch in 
the growth of Indian philosophy, and still more of 
Indian religion and ethics. His teaching must have 
lie ted like a weir across a swollen river. And no 
wonder, if we consider that Buddha was u prince or 
nobleman who gave up whatever there was of out¬ 
ward splendour jiertaimng to his rank. He need not 
have been a powerful prince, as some have imagined, 

1 Does not this refer to the solemn bathing winch is the first 
step towards the stage of a GnbesUw or independent house- 
holder ? 
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but lie belonged to the royal class, and It docs not 
appear that lie and Ids house bad any suzerain 
over them. Like several of the philosophers in the 
Upuuishnds, he was a Kahatriva, and the very fact 
of his making himself a popular teacher and religious 
reformer attracted attention as a social anomaly in 
the eves of t he people. We see in fact that one of 
the principal accusations brought against him, at a 
later time, was that he had arrogated to himself the 
privilege of iielng a teacher, a privilege that bad 
always been recognised as belonging to those only 
who were Brahmans by birth. And as these Brah¬ 
mans had always been not only the teachers of the 
people, but likewise the counsellors oi princes, we 
find Buddha also not only patronised, but consulted 
by the kings of his own time. Curiously enough 
one of these kings has the name of AyAtasatm, a 
name well known to us from the Upanishads. He, 
the son of Vnidebi, a Videhn princess, sends two of 
his ministers, who were Brlhmans by birth, to 
Biuldlm in order to consult him on what he ought 
to do. It has been supposed by some scholars that 
this is the same Aj/ittasatru, king of (or 

Benares), who, as we saw in the Upanisbads, silenced 
the BrMuuan Balaki (Ran*. Up. IV, a, i)- But, 
according to others, Ayiitrvfatru. he. ' without an 
enemy,’ should be taken, like Devimim pnyu, us 
a general title of royalty, not as a proper name’. 
However that may be, the coincidence is cer¬ 
tainly striking, and requires farther explanation. 
At all events, we see that, as in the l parijahads, 
ko in the Tripimkn also, tings appear as friends and 


1 a. B. Ei XI, p* I, 
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patrons of a philosopher, such ns Buddha, long 1 he fore 
lie had become recognised na the founder of ;i new 
religion, that they take a prominent part in public 
assemblies, convened for discussing the great problems 
of religion and philosophy, or afterwards for settling 
the canon of their religious texts. The best known 
are BimhisAra, king of Magadhn, and Prase liiWjrit, 
king of Kerala, 

There is in this respect a clear continuity be¬ 
tween the Upanishads and the earliest appearance 
of Buddhism ; and if some of the tenets and technical 
terms of the Buddhists also are the same as those of 
the Hindu schools of philosophy, there would lie :is 
little difficulty In accounting for this as for the con¬ 
tinuity between Sanskrit and PAIL The Buddhist 
monk was clearly prefigured in the Parivrfiyaka or 
itinerant mendicant of the Ujmnishads (Brih. III. 
5). The name of Buddha, ns the awakened and 
enlightened, could hardly be understood without Hie 
previous employments of the root Budh in the Veda ; 
nor Bhikahu, beggar, without Bhiksh, to beg, in the 
Upauisbode, Nirvina, it is true, occurs in later 
U pan is h ads only, but if this shows that tliey are 
post-Buddhistic, it suggests at the same time that 
the old l- pun [shads must have been pre-Buddhistic. 
Para gati, the highest goal, is taken from the dic¬ 
tionary of the Upanisliads, and possibly Aakrapra- 
vartana, the turning of the wheelalso is taken 
from the same source. 

But though Buddhism and the Upanishads share 

1 Cf + Anugittl, cl 1 up, xm : * You lire tho ona perton to turn 
this whulp tiie nave of vrhkh is the Brahman, tlio £gmko the 
imdcistAEtdbg, imd which doca not turn back, and which h 
chocked by Uig quality of goodnw da it* circuinfereneo.* 
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many tilings In common which point hack to the 
same distant antiquity, Buddhism in its practical 
working produced a complete social revolution In 
India. Though it did not abolish caste, m has 
sometimes been supjmsed, Et led to a mixture of 
classes which Lad formerly been kept more carefully 
distinct. Anybody, without reference to his birth, 
could join the Buddhist fraternity, if only he wan 
of good report and free from certain civil disabilities. 
He could then become an itinerant (PnnVrib/akn) 
friar, without my of that previous discipline which 
was required from a Brahman* Once a member of 
the Sattfgha, he was free from all family ties and 
allowed to support himself by charitable gifts 
(Bhikslul)* Though kings and noblemen who Lad 
embraced the doctrines of Buddha were not obliged 
to become actual mendicants mad join the fraternity, 
they could become patrons and lay sympathisers 
(Upfteaka^X as we see in the case of the kings already 
mentioned, and of wealthy persons such as Anitha- 
piuJika* Whenever the Buddhist ffinre appeared 
in villages or towns, they seem to have been re¬ 
ceived with splendid hospitality, and the arrival of 
Buddha himself with his six hundred or more di^ 
triples was generally made the occasion of great 
rejoicings, Including a public sermon, a public dis¬ 
cussion, and other antertwiunente of a leas spiritual 
diameter. 

In fact, if we may judge from the Tripifaka, the 
whole of India at the time of Buddha would seem 
once more to have been absorbed hi religion and 
philosophy; nay, the old saving that the Indians 
are a nation of philosopher}* would seem to have 
never been so true as at the time of the great 
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Buddhist Councils, held, we are told, at RajTagrtha, 
at Vah 4 Il, and later on at the new residence of 
A .'•oka, IVifaliputra. 

This iUoka, like kanaka of old, took the warmest 
interest in the proceedings of that CounciL It is 
perhaps too much to say that he made buddhism 
the state-religion of India, There never was such 
a thing as a state-religion in India, A,soka cer¬ 
tainly extended his patronage, formerly confined to 
Brill mini is only, to the new brotherhood founded 
by Buddha, but there was nothing in India corre¬ 
sponding to a Defender of the Faith, 

It might lie objected, no doubt, that the authori¬ 
ties on which we have to rely for a description of 
the intellectual state uf India at the time of these 
Councils, even that of Asoka, 242 B.O., are one- 
aider! and exaggerated; but when we consult the 
Mahtlbhiirata which, in its curlier elements, at all 
events, may be assigned to the same Buddhistic 
period, we get just the same picture. H r e meet 
among the {Minimus ns tunong the Buddhists w ith 
an immense variety of philosophical anil religious 
thought, represented by schools and sects striving 
against each other, not yet by jrersecution, but by 
serious argu mentuti on. 

Greek Accounts. 

Nor are the scant accounts which the Greeks 
have left us of what they saw during and after 
the invasion of India by Alexander the Great at 
variance with what we learn from these native 
authoritics. Nothing struck the Greeks so much 
as the philosophical spirit which seemed to pervade 
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that mysterious country. When Megaathenes * 1 * , the 
ambassador of Seleucus Nicutor at the court of 
Aandragupta (Sandrocottixs), describes whai he 
saw in India in the third century n*e. p he speaks 
of gymnoaophists living on mountains or In the 
plains, having their abode in groves in front of 
cities within moderate-sized enclosures, * They 
live/he writes, 4 in a simple style, and lie on beds 
of rushes or skins. They abstain from animal fnud 
and sexual pleasures, and spend their time in 
listening to serious discourse and in imparting 
their knowledge to such as will listen to them/ 
The so-called -Sarmanas mentioned hy Hegwthenes, 
have generally been accepted as representing the 
Sr&mannB or Soninitas, the members mE‘ the Buddhist 
brotherhood who then seemed to have lived most 
amicably with the Bribmans, Nothing at least Is 
said of any persona! enmity between them, however 
flinch they may have differed in their philosophical 
and religious opinions. His HylobioE or forest - 
dwellers are probably meant for the Brihmanic 
VsiiiapmstluLH, the meinWsof the third A*raina who 
Imd to live in the forest, lit a certain distance from 
their villages, and give themselves up to asceticism 
and meditation, such as we see described in the L« pani- 
sluids. Even if their name did not tell us f wc eli^ 
distinctly informed that they lived In the forest, sub¬ 
sisting on leaves and wild fruits, and wore garments 
made of the hark of trees (Vilkaia) ** They com* 
umuicated, we are told, with kings, who, like Oiumko 
and Ayftta^atrUp Prasenapifc and ffijjibisum^ or in Inter 

J Ancient India* by J. W- M*Crindlo> 1^77* P* 9? m *l m 

1 Clement Alet* Strom- i p adik that they tloitlwf lisn? 

in nur oven In Lionel 
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times King 1 Haraha, consulted them by messengers 
regarding the causes of things, and who through them 
worshipped and supplicated their gods, Clement of 
Alexandria, after re|'eating all this, adds at the end 
that there are also philosophers in India who follow 
the precepts of Butta. whom they honour an a god 
on account of his extraordinary holiness. This is 
the first Greek mention of Buddha, for no one else 
can have been meant by Clement, The name was 
never mentioned by Alexander’s companions, though 
there are early coins, which point to Greek influence, 
with the figure and name of Boddo. We are also 
told that these philosophers practised fortitude, Iwtli 
by undergoing active toil, and by enduring pain, 
remaining for whole days motionless in a fixed 
attitude. 


Buddhliit PIJgrimfl + Him]enhnflng 

h'ofne centuries later we have another and inde¬ 
pendent source of information on the intellectual 
state of India, and this also m in pierfrct accordance 
with what we have hitherto learnt about India 
as the home of philosophers. Beginning with the 
fourth century of our era, that is, at the time when 
what 1 call the Renaissance of Hanskrit literature 
and national independence liegan, Chinese Buddhists 
who made their pilgrimages to India, as to their 
Holy Land, described to us the state of the country 
such as they saw it, 1 hose who came early, such 
ns Fadiian, saw Buddhism flourishing in the fifth 
century, those who came later in the sixth and 
seventh centuries,witnessed already the evident signs 
of its decline. 1 he moat important among them 
wna Hlouen-tlisaiig who visited India from 6s 9 to 
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645, and whose travels have Ijeen translate*! by my 
Uto friend, Stanislas Jtilieiu No one cun doubt the 
trustworthiness of this witness, though lie may hnvo 
been deceived in some of his observations. He iie- 
scrilws the Buddhist monasteries scattered ;l]| uvcr 
the country, the schools of the most i Must rums 
teachers whose lectures lie attended, mid their 
public assemblies, particularly those tlmt took place 
at the court of iSdiditya Harshavurdhanft 610-650. 
Commonly called A'ri-Harsha of Kaiij’ilknlyii. This 
king, who is described us having’conquered the five 
India*, seems to have been in his heart a Buddhist, 
though he bestowed his patronage and protection 
oh all sects alike, whether followers of the Vedas nr 
of Buddha No one, wo are told, was allowed to 
eat flesh in his dominions, and whoever luul killed 
a living thing was himself put to death *. He l>nilt 
many hospitals and tnoiiastfirics,aiidentflrtidne' i niaiiv 
Buddhist friars at his own expense. Every year he 
iisscmbkd the Sntn&naA (rom different king' loins, 
and made them discuss in his presence the must im¬ 
portant points of Buddhas doctrine. Each disputant 
had his chair, and the king himself was present to 
judge of their learning and their good behaviour. 
Hiouen-thsang, who by this time hud made Himst.lt 
a proficient Sanskrit scholar and Buddhist theolo¬ 
gian, having stud id! the Buddhist writings under 
some of the most illustrious teachers of the time, 
whs invited by the king to be present at one of 
these great nsseniblies, on the southern hank of the 
Ganges. Twenty kings were gathered there, each 
bringing with him both tfranmnas and Brihmnmts, 


1 Mi-muirvs sire tea CoMOfes OwideaUlw, Julian, L Jj 1 iwq. 
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A large camp was constructed, and every day rich 
alms were lies towed on the *SVni)uiaas. Thin, as it 
would seem, excited the anger of some Brlhmans 
who were present. They tried to set tire to the 
camp and the magnificent buildings erected by the 
king. And when they failed in this, they actually 
hired an assassin to kill the monarch. The king, 
however, escaped, and forgave the would-be assassin, 
but exiled a large number of Brahmans from his 
kingdom. This gives us the first idea of what 
at that time religious persecution meant on the 
part of Buddhists as well as of BrA limans. These 
jierseeutiona may have been exaggerated, but they 
cannot lx* altogether denied, Hiouen-thsang him¬ 
self seems to have taken an active part in this 
Congress of Religion, and 1 still lielieve it was ho 
who is mentioned byhia Sanskrit name as ‘Moksim- 
deva or as t he ' Master of the Tripi/nku.' After 
making all reasonable deductions, such as we should 
make in the case of the descriptions of any enthu¬ 
siastic witness, enough seems to me to remain to 
show that from the time of the Upanishads to the 
time of ITiouen-tbaang’s sojourn in India, one domi¬ 
nant interest |>ervaded the whole conn try, the interest 
in the great problems of humanity here on earth. 
A\ Idle in other countries the people at large cared 
more for their national heroes, as celebrated in their 
epic poetry on account of their acts of bravery or 
cunning, India under the sway of its Vedic poets, 
most of them of a priestly rather than a warrior 
origin, remained true to its character. Its kings 
surrounded themselves with a court of sages 
rather than of warriors, and the people at large 
developed and strengthened their old taste for 
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religious and philosophical problems that lias en¬ 
dured for centuries, and is not extinct even at the 
present duv. * if Course, if we cat! i he people ol 
India a nation of philosophers, this is not meant 
to deny that the warrior class also had their 
|hi pular heroes, and that their achievements also 
excited the interest of the people. India is large 
enough for many phases of thought. We must not 
forget that even in the Vedic hymns Jndm, the 
most popular of their gals, was a warrior. J Ise 
two great epic poems are there to testify that here 
worship is innate in tho human heart, and that in 
early days men and even women will place muscle 
higher than brein. But many even of these epic 
heroes have a tinge of philosophical sadness about 
them, and Are/una, the greatest among them, is at 
the same time the recipient of the highest wisdom 
communicated to him by Krishna, as described m the 
Bhagavad-gitA. 

Krishna himself, the hero of the Bhagavad-gJO, 
was of Kshutriya origin, and was looker! upon as 
the very incarnation of the Deity. It k curious 
that the Sanskrit language has no word for epic 
poetrv* Itihilsa refers to the matter rather than to 
the iKietical form of what we should call epic poems, 
and the Hindus, strange to «ay, apeak d Hen 
Mab&bh&rats os a Law-book, Dharma 4 atra and to 
a certain extent it may have fulfilled that put]""*- 


King numbs. 

If tho Mcmi.it given by Hiouen-ttaa* of tl»- 
epirituid state of indie M * inie rf h "* 
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and of Ms stay at tin? court of Harsh a should seem 
to be tinged too much by the sentiments of the 
Buddhist priest, we have only to consult the 
history of Harsha as written in Sanskrit by Biisa. 
to feel convinced of the faithfulness of his account. 
No doubt Hiouen-tiisang looked at India with the 
eyes of a follower of Buddha, hut BA«a also, though 
not a Buddhist, represents to us the different schools 
and teachers, whether followers of Buddha or of 
tiic Veda, as living together apparently in perfect 
fteace, and ol>eying the orders of the same king, 
n»ey would naturally discuss their differences and 
exchange opinions on points on which they were 
agreed or opposed to each oilier, but of violent 
persecutions hy one stile or the other, or of excom¬ 
munications and massacres, we hear very little or 
nothing, I he king himself, the friend and patron 
of Hiouen-tbsang, tolerated both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism in his realm, and we feel doubtful 
sometimes which of the two he favoured most, in 
his own mind. We see him, for instance, pay his 
respects to a sage of the name of I hvAkura, who 
had been by birth and education a Brahman, but 
had been converted to Buddha's doctrine, without, 
as it would seem, incurring thereby the displeasure 
of the king or of his friends. In the Harsha-ferita 1 
the king is represented to us an entering a large 
forest, surrounded by his retinue. When approach- 
iug the abode of the sage, the king leaves his 
suite behind and proceeds on font, attended by only 
a few of Ids vassals. While still at u distance from 
t he holy man s abode, the king perceived a large 


1 Iluraiitt-famtft, traiwUted by Cnwell and TliDmm, p, 135 , 
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number of ‘Buddhistsfrom various provinces, perched 
on pillows, seated on rocks, dwelling in fjowera of 
creepers* lying in thickets or in the hIiwIow of 
branches, or squatting on the root* of trees,—de¬ 
votees dead to a]I passions, Crain irn in white robes 
((SVetiimbams),with mendicants (Ohiksiiun orParivnl- 
pukiis), followers of Krishtia i HhignvatotO, religious 
students (BrahimUirins), ascetics who pulled out 
their hair, followers of Kapila (SAmkhyas), Fainas, 
Lokdjatikas (atheists), followers of Kamlda (Vaise* 
shikas), followers of the Upanisbada (YwUutinfl), 
believers in God as a creator (XaiyAyikas), assay era 
of metals(?), students of legal institute, students 
of the Punbias, adepts in sacrifices requiring seven 
priests, adepts in grammar, followers of the Paii/m- 
r&fcras, and others beside, all diligently following 
their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, 
raising doubts, resolving them, giving etymologies, 
and disputing, discussing and explaining moot points 
of doctrine/ and all this, it would seem, in perfect 
peace and harmony. 

Now I ask once more, is there any other country 
in the world of which a Similar account eon]d lx? given, 
always the same from century to century ! Such 
a life its here described may seem very strange to 
us, nay, even incredible, but that is our fault, because 
we forget the totally different conditions of in¬ 
tellectual Hie in India and elsewhere- We cannot 
dissociate intellectual life from cities, from palaces, 
schools, universities, museums, and all the lest. 
However, the real life of India was not lived in 
towns, but in villages and forests. Even at present 
it should lie remembered that towns are the ex¬ 
ception in India, and that the vast majority of 
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people live in the country, in villages, ami their 
adjoining groves. Here the old sages were tree to 
meditate on the problems of life and on nil that 
is nearest to the heart of man. If they were not 
philosophers, let them he called dreamers, but 
dreamers of dreams without which life would hardly 
be worth living. 

An insight into this state of things seemed 
to me necessary as a preliminary to a study of 
Indian philosophy as being throughout the work 
of the people lather than that of a few gifted in¬ 
dividuals, AgJhj buck as we can truce the history 
of thought in India, from the time of King Harsha 
and the Buddhist pilgrims back to the descriptions 
I found in the Mab&bhilrntft, the testimonies of the 
f Greet invaders, the minute accounts of the Bud¬ 
dhists in their Tripbaka, and in the end the 
^ Upatiishads themselves, and the hymns of the Veda, 
we are met everywhere by the same picture, a 
society in which spiritual interests predominate and 
throw all material interests into the shade, a world 
of thinkers, a nation of philosophers, 




CHAPTER II. 


The Vedas, 

If after these preliminary remarks we look for 
tlie real lieginnings of philosophy on the soil of 
India, we shall find them in a stratum where 
philosophy is hardly differentiated as yet from 
religion, and long before the fatal divorce lietween 
religioij and ph ii usophy had been dual ly uccon i j ?1 i si i h 
that Is in the Vedas. 

There have Ijeen curious ndsuiidersitimdmgs about 
this newly-discovered relic ol avtiJtent literature, if 
literature it may be called, having nothing what* 
ever to do in it* origin with any liiem scripts No 
one has ever doubted that in the Veda we have the 
earliest monument of Aryan language mid thought, 
and, in a certain sense, of Aryan literature which, 
in an almost miraculous way, has l»een preserved to 
us, during the long night of centuries, chiefly h> 
means of oral tradition. But seeing that the \eda 
was certainly more ancient than anything we pa¬ 
stes of Aryan literature elsewhere, [leople jiiiup 
at the conclusion that it would bring us neai to t m 
very beginning of all things, mid that we h 11,111 
find in the hymns of the Rig-veda the ^ very songs 
of the morning stare and the shouts ol the o 
God: When these expectations were ditoppnnt^ 
many of these ancient hymns, turning out to 
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very simple, nay sometimes very commonplace, and 
with little of positive beauty, or novel truth, a re¬ 
liction set m, rts it always does after an excessive 
enthusiasm. The Vedie hymns were looked on ask¬ 
ance* and it was evert hinted that they might be but 
forgeries of those very suspicious individuals, the 
Brahmans or Pandit® of India* Tn the end, however, 
the historical school hm prevailed, and the historian 
now sees that in the Vedas we have to deal, not with 
what European philosophers thought ought to have 
been* but with what is and has been ; not with what 
is beautiful, but with what is true and historically 
real. If the Vcdic hymns are simple, natural, and 
often commonplace, they teach us that very useful 
lesson that the earliest religious aspirations of the 
Aryan conquerors of India were simple and natural, 
and often, from our point of view, very commonplace* 
This too ib a lesson worth learning. Whatever the 
V edsis may lye called, they are to us unique and 
priceless guides in opening before our eyes tombs 
ol thought richer in relics than the royal tombs of 
Egypt ftnd more ancient and primitive in thought 
than the oldest hymns of Babylonian or Aceadian 
poet*. If we grant that they belonged to the second 
millennium liefore our cm, we are probably on safe 
ground, though we should not forget that this is a 
constructive date only, and that such a date does 
not become positive by mere repetition. It may be 
very brave to postulate 2000 me. or even 5000 iy c. 
as a minimum date for the Vedic by inns, hut what 
m gained by such bravery ? Such assertions are 
safe so ikr m they cannot be refuted, but neither 
can they be proved, considering that we have no 
contemporaneous dates to attach them to. And 
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when I sily that the Vedic hymns are more ancient 
and primitive than the oldest Babylonian and Arca¬ 
dian hymns, all that I mean and could mean is that 
they contain fewer traces of an advanced civilisa¬ 
tion than the hynma deciphered from cuneiform 
tablets, in which we find mention of such things as 
temples in stone and idols of gold, of altars, sceptres 
and crowns p cities and libraries, and public squares* 
There are thoughts in those ancient Mesopotamian 
livmns winch would have staggered the poets of 
the Veda, such as their chief god being called the 
king of blessedness, the light of mankind, Ac, We 
should look in vain in the Veda for such advanced 
ideas iui 'the holy writing of the month of the 
deep/ *the god of the pure incantation/ ' thy will 
is made known in heaven and the angels how their 
faces/ * 1 fill my hand with a mountain of diamonds, 
of turquoises and of crystal,' ‘thou art strong 
bronze/ * of bronze and lead thou art the mingler/ 
or * the wide heaven is the habitation of thy liver. 


All this may he very old ms far ns the progression 
of the equinoxes is concerned, but in the progress 
of human thought these ideas mark a point, not 
yet reached by the jinetn of the Veda. In that 
sense, whatever their age, these Babylonian hymns 
are inure modern in thought thiffi the very latest 
hymns of the Big-veda, though I confess that it 
is that very fiiet, the advanced civilisation at that 
early time which they reflect, that makes the Baby¬ 
lonian hymns so interesting in the eyes of the 
historian* 1 do not speak here of philosophical 
ideas, for we have learnt by this time that they are 
of no age and of any age. 

Whatever may lie the date of the Vedic hymns. 
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whether 1500 or 15000 ae. p they have their own 
unique place and stand by themselves in the litera¬ 
ture of the world* They tell us something of the 
early growth of the human mind of which wo find 
no trace anywhere else. Whatever aesthetic judge- 
inente may l*e pronounced on them, and there in 
certainly little of poetical beauty in them, in the 
eyes of the historian and the psychologist they will 
always retain their peculiar value, far superior to 
the oldest chronicles, far superior to the most an¬ 
cient inscriptions, for every verse, nay every word 
in them, is m authentic document in the history 
of the greatest empire, the empire of the human 
mind, as established in India in the second mil¬ 
lennium is. c. 

The Philosophical Basin of tlio Vediti Gods. 

Let us* begin with the simplest beginnings. What 
cat* be simpler than the simple conviction that tho 
regularly recurring events of nature require certain 
agents? Animated by thus conviction the Vet lie 
poets fi]n>ke not only of rain (Indu)j but of a rainer 
(Iudra), not only of Hre and light an n fact, but of 
a lighter anil burner, an agent of tire arid light, a 
Dyaus (Zfiir) and an Agni (ignis), ft seemed im¬ 
possible to them that sun and moon should rise 
every day, should grow strong and weak again 
every month or every year, unless there was an 
agent behind who controlled them. We may smile 
at such thoughts, but they were natural thoughts, 
nor would it be easy even now to prove a negative 
to this view of the world. One of these agents 
they called Savitar (^wrnjp, or i»<r(ar), the enlivener, 
as distinguished yet inseparable from Sfttya, the 
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heavenly, the sun, Greek Helios. Sonia, from the 
waine root Su, waif likewise at first what enlivens, 
i. e- the rain, then the moon which wan supposed 
to send dew and rain, and lastly the enlivening 
draught, used for sacrificial purposes and prepared 
from a plant called Sima or the eidivener, a plant 
known to Brahmans and Zoroastrinns before the 
separation of the two, In tins way both the re¬ 
ligion and the mythology of the Vedic sages have 
a philosophical basis, and deserve our attention, if 
we wish to understand the beginnings not only ol 
Indian mythology and religion, but of Indian philo¬ 
sophy also, ' No one/ as Deussen truly says, 'can 
or should in future talk about these things who 
does not know the Rig-vedaV Tim process on 
which originally all gods depended for their vei \ 
existence, the panwnification of or the activity attri¬ 
buted to the great natural phenomena, while more 
or less obscured in all other religions, takes place 
In the Rig-veda as it were hi the full light of day. 
The gods of the Vetlic, and indirectly of all the 
Aryan people, were the agents postulated behind 
the great phenomena of nature. This was the be- 
gitilling of philosophy, the first application «f the 
law of causality, and in it we have to recognise 
t he only true solution of Indo-European mythology, 
and likewise of Aryan philosophy. Whatever may 
have existed bdbre these gods, we can only guess at, 
we cannot watch it with our own eyre, while the 
creation of Dynus, light and sky, ofPWthivl. earth, of 
Vara wilt dark skv, of Agni, fire, and other such V edto 
deities, requires neither hypothesis nor induction. 


* Duusscd, AHysnMinft GwfJudifa dor Pbilwaplu*. I>. *3- 
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There was the sky, Dyaus, apparently active, hence 
there must be an agent, culled Dyaus. To say that 
this Aryan Theogony was preceded by a period of 
fetishism or totem ism, is simply gratuitous. At all 
events, it need not lie refuted Ijefore it has been 
proved. Possibly the naming of the sky ns an 
agent and as a masculine noun came first, that of 
the mere objective sky, as a feminine, second. 

Three Classes of Vedie Gods. 

We know now by what very simple process the 
Yedic Ary as satisfied their earliest craving for 
causes, how they created their gods, and divided 
the whole drama of nature into three acts and the 
actors into three classes, those of the sky, those of 
mid-air, and those of the earth. To the first belong 
Dvaus, the agent of the sky; Mitra, the agent of 
the bright sky and flay; Valtma, the agent of the 
dark sky and evening ; Hurva, t he agent of the sun ; 
Savjtri, the agent of the enlivening or morning sun ; 
Avvinmi, the twin agents of morning and evening ; 
Ushas, the maiden of the dawn. 

To mid-air belong India, the agent of the atmo¬ 
sphere in its change lie tween light and darkness, 
the giver of rain; the Mamtos, the agents of 
the storm-clouds ; Viiyu and Vita, the agents of the 
air; Parpanya. the agent of the rain-cloud; Rudra, 
the agent of storm and lightning, and several others 
connected with meteoric phenomena. 

To the earth belong Pnthivi herself, the earth 
us active; Agni, the agent of fire; Sarasvatl and 
other rivers; sometimes tl»e Dawn also, ns rising 
from the earth as well as from the sky. These 
gods were the first philosophy, the first attempt at 
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explaining the wonders of nature. It k curious to 
observe the nlx^nce of anything like star-worship in 
India among the Aryan nations in general A few 
of the stars only, such m wore connected with human 
afiatre, determining certain seasons! and marking 
the time of rain (Hyadee), the return of calmer 
weather (Pleiades), °r the time for mowing (K rit- 
tikas), were noticed anil named* but they never 
rose to the rank of the high gods. They were less 
interesting to the dwellers in India, because they 
did not exercise the same influence on their daily life 
as they do in Europe, There was of course no settled 
system in this pantheon, the same phenomena lieing 
often represented by different agents, and different 
phenomena by the same agents. The gods, how¬ 
ever, had evidently been known before they were 
distributed into three drives, m gods of the sky, 
of the earth* and of the clouds K 

Other ClMsiflc&tioat of Gods. 

If we call this creation and likewise d ass i Scats on 
of the Devas or gods, the first philosophy of the 
human race, w© can clearly see that it was not 
artificial or tire work of one individual only, hut 
was suggested by nature hcnself. Earth, air, and 
sky, or again, morning, noon, and night, spring* 
summer, and winter, are triads dearly visible in 
nature, and therefore, under diflerent names and 
forma, mirrored in ancient mythology in evoiy part 
of the world. These triads an* very different from 
the later number assigned to the gods. Though 
the Devas are known in the Rig-veda and the 


1 JiL M,< Coiiiributions to tin? Stiimce of Mythology* p. 4 75- 
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A vesta as thirty-three, I doubt whether there is 
any physical necessity for this until herIt seems 
rather due to a taste very common among un¬ 
civilised tribes of playing with numbers and multi¬ 
plying them to any extent s . Wo see the difficulty 
experienced by the Brahmans themselves when they 
had to till the number of thirty-three and give their 
names. Sometimes they are culled three times 
eleven ; but when we ask who these three times 
eleven are, we find no real tradition, but only more 
or less systematising theories. We are told that 
they were the gods in the sky, on earth, and in the 
clouds (I, 139, j i), or again that they were Vasua, 
Rudras, Adityas, Visve Devas, and Mamts but the 
number of each of these classes of gods seems to have 
lieeii originally seven rather than eleven. Even 
tins number of seven is taken by some scholars in 
the general sen.se of many, like devflnftm bhfiyish* 
(AAA; but it is at all events recognised in the Rig- 
veda VTII, 28, 5, though possibly in a late verse. 
What we look for in vain in the Veda are the names 
of seven Mamts or seven Rudras. Wo can jierhups 
make out seven Vastis, if, as we are told, they arc 
meant for Agui, the Adityas, the Manilas, India, 
Ushas, the Asvins and Rudra. The seven Adityas, 
too, may possibly be counted as Vanina, Mitra, 
Aryumaii, Bhaga, Dakslia, Aviso, and Tvashfn', but 
all this is very uncertain. We see in fact the three 
times eleven replaced by the eight Vasils, the eleven 
Maruts, and the twelve Adityas, to which two other 


1 .Siitap, Br, XII, 6, 1, p» 205, 

5 Cent dilutions, p. 475. 

’ VcitibuJu-SutrLs 1 , 3, 28; and Rig-veda X, 122, t. 
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gods are added as leaders, to kbg their number 
up to the required thirty-three. 

In fitili later times the number of the irlitjHM, 
having fwen taken for the Jsolar light in each suc¬ 
cessive month, was raised to twelve. I loot upon 
all these attempts at a classification of the Vedic 
gods as due once more to the working of u philo- 
sophi«d or systematising spirit, it is not bo much 
the exact number or names of these gods, as the 
fact that attempts had been made at so early a time 
to comprehend certain gods under the same name, 
that interests the philosophical observer. 

Tho Viivo or All-gods. 

The first step in this direction seems to Iw repre¬ 
sented by the Vi.sve or the Vwve Devaa Vhvn is 
different from Surra, all It means rite gods to¬ 
gether, GemmuUgotter (cuncti), not simply all the 
gods (omnes). Sometimes, therefore, the two words 
can lie used together, as Taitt. Br. III. i, i, Vfavi 
bhuvanfuii sorvd, ‘all beings together/ The Munits 
are called \ twe ManitaA, in the sense of all the 
Marut& together. These Visvo, though they belong 
to the class-gods (Ganas), are different hum other 
class-gods inasmuch as tlieir number is hardly 
fixed. It would iie endless to give the names of 
all the gods who are praised in the hymns addressed 
to the Yijfve Devas. I ml in often stands at their 
head (Indrajryenh thSJt), but there is hardly one of 
the Vedic gods who does not at times appear as one 
of them. What is really important in these Vwve is 
that they represent the first attempt at comprehend¬ 
ing the various gods tut forming a class, so that even 
the ether classes (Ga«aa), such as Adityas, Vasus, 
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l>l- Rudra# may be comprehended under the wider 
concept of Visve. It is all the more curious that 
tills important class, important not only for mytho¬ 
logical but for philosophical and religious purposes 
also, should have attmeted so little attention hither¬ 
to. They are passed over. ns a class, even in that rich 
treasure-house of Vedic Mythology, the fifth volume 
of .Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, but they ought 
not to be ignored by those who are interested in the 
progress of the ancient mythological religions from 
given multiplicity to postulated unity, as an essential 
character of the godhead. 

Tendencies towards Unity among: the Gods, 

But while this conception of Visve Devos marks 
the first important approach from the many inco¬ 
herent gods scattered through nature to a gradually 
more and more monotheistic phase of thought in the 
Veda, other movement a idso tended in the same 
direction. Several gods, owing to their position in 
nature, were seen to perform the same acts, and 
hence a poet might v eil take upon himself to say 
that Agni not only acted with Indra or Savitri, hut 
that in certain of his duties Agni was Indra and was 
Savitrs. Hence arose a number of dual gods, such 
tie Indra-Agnl, Mitri-Varuwau, Agni-Shomau, also 
the two A wiiLs, On other occasions three gods were 
praised os working together, such as Aryaman, Mirra 
and Vanina, or Agni, Soma and Go.ndha.rv a, while 
from another point of view. Vishnu with his three 
strides represented originally the same heavenly 
being, as rising in the morning, culminating at noon, 
and setting iu the evening. Another god or goddess, 
Aditi, was identified with the sky and the air, was 
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called met her, father, and fiqn t was called all the 
gods and the five races of men, was called the past 
and the future. Professor Weber hm strangely 
misunderstood me if he imagines that I designated 
this phase of religious thought as Henot heism. 

Honothctflm. 

To identify Indrci, Agni, and Viuhha is one thing, 
it Is syncretism ; to address either Indm or Agm or 
Varuim, as for the time being the only god in 
existence with an entire forgetfulness of all other 
gods, is quite another; and it was this phase, so 
Fully developed in the hymns of the Veda, which 
I wished to mark definitely by a name of its own, 
calling it Henotheism \ 

Monotheism aad Moiaifim P 

All these tendencies worked together in one 
direction, and made some of the \edie poets set 
more or less distinctly that the idea of god, if once 
clearly conceived, included the ideas of being one 
ami without an equal. They thus arrived at the 
conviction that above the great multitude of gods 
there must be one supreme personality p and, after 
a time, they declared that there was behind all the 
gods that one (Tad Ekain) of which the gods were 
but various names, 

f£v h I, 1 5 ^, 4 IS, Kkam sat vipnV/i Iwilmdhil vndrtfilf t Agmns p 
Yiljiulii], MjUjirS^Tj'krjjini AhaA. 

The mgm onlj thait One in many wrvp, Owy it Agni, 
Yituin, HitAlirwL 

1 This phase of ushgimii thought has bevu wull df^nlnxl in 
th^Siiuiii fiftli i'ultipi' of Muir'ti Original Sw^nt p+ 35 a 3 

see sho p ft njafl t> T dor Philuwpiiiwr I, p- 
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ilv. X, U9, 1. Anil jivfltam Hvq<Ilmyu fat efemo, taamitfc lin 
ibfiyat un Jni mA tim Aiuui Iha, 

r Hi:it One trenthed bmathlatdy \ !y {batf, other thnn ft (hero 
nothing since htte beon, 

j We former thought led by itself to a monotheistic 

religion, the latter, as we shall see. to a monistic 
philosophy. 

Id trying to trace the onward movement of 
religious find philosophical thought in the Veda, 
we should recognise once for all the great difficulties 
with which we have to contend Speaking as vet 
of the hymns only, we have in the Rlg-veda a 
collects of for 7 hymn*, each on an average con¬ 
taining about ten verses. But this collection waft 
made at different times and in different places, 
systematically in some resets, but in others, more 
or Jess at random. We linve no right to suppose 
tluit we have even a hundredth part of the religious 
and popular poetry that existed during the Vedic 
age We must therefore carefully guard against 
such conclusion as that, because we possess in 
our Rig-veda-samhitd but one hymn addressed to 
a certain deity, therefore that god was considered 
" less important or was less widely worshipped 
than other gods. This has been a very common 
mistake, and 1 confess that there is some excuse for 
it just as there was for looking upon Homer a* the 
sole representative of the whole epic j>00try of Greece, 
and 1 upon h* mythology as the mythology of the 
whole of Greece But we must never forget that 
the Kig-veda is but a fragment, and represents the 
whole of V edm mythology and religion even less 
than Homer represents the whole of Greek mytho- 
ogy and religion. It is wonderful enough that 
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such a collection should have escaped destruction 
or forgetfulness, when we keep in mind that the 
ancient literature of India was purely mnemonic, 
writing being perfectly unknown, but the art of 
mnemonics being studied all the more as a discipline 
essential to intellectual life. What has come down 
to us of Yedie hymns, by an almost incredible, yet 
well attested process, is to us a fragment only, and 
we must be on our guard not to go beyond the 
limits assigned to us by the facts of the cose. Nor 
can. the hymns which have come down to us have 
been composed by one man or by members of one 
family or one community only; they reach us in the 
form of ten collections (Mandalas) composed, we are 
told, by different men, and very likely at different 
periods. Though there is great similarity, nay even 
monotony ru nni ng through them, there are defer¬ 
ences also that cannot fail to strike the attentive 
reader. In all such matters, however, we must be 
careful not to go beyond the evidence before ns, 
anti atatain os much as possible from attempting 
to systematise and generalise what comes to us in 
an u nays tc in at feed, nay often chaotic form. 

FrayApstL, 

Distinguishing therefore, as much as possible, 
between what has been called tentativ e monotbehira, 
which is religion, and tentative montiffD, ^whicli is 
philosophy, we can discover traces of the former in 
the famous hymn X, 121, which, years ago, I colled 
the hymn to the Unknown God, Here the J>oet 
asks in eveiy verse to whom, to what Ifeva, tie 
should offer his sacrifice, and says towards the cud 
whether it should be, yiA deveshu idhi deva/i £ka/i 
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ffsit, * lie wlio alone was god ishove gods.' Many of* 
tlie ordinary gods are constantly represented as 
supremo, with an entire forgetfulness that one only 
can be so; but this is very different from the distinct 
demand here made by the poet for a god that should 
lie above nil other gods. It is much more like the 
Semitic demand for a god above all gods (Exwi, xviiL 
11), or for a father of gods and men, as in Greece 
(ft-atrfp dvSpait’ rt Tf). Aristotle already remarked 
that, as men have one king, they imagined that the 
gods also must be governed by one king*. I believe, 
however, that the ground for this lies deeper, and 
that the idea of oneness is really involved in the 
idea of God as a supreme and unlimited being. 
But Aristotle might no doubt have strengthened his 
argument by appealing to India where ever so mauv 
clans and tribes had each their own king, whether 
Ibi'/fth or M;iliaitbyii[i, ar k J where it might seem natural 
to imagine a number of supreme gods, each with 
their own limited supremacy, Stiji ail this would 
have satisfied the monistic craving for a time only. 
Here too, in fine demand for and in the supply of 
a supreme deity, we can watch a slow am] natural 
progress. At first, for instance, when (Rv. Till, 89) 
India was to be praised for his marvellous deeds, it 
was he who had made the sun to shine. He was called 
^iitakratu, the all-powerful and all-wise, or Abhibho, 
the conqueror. At the end the poet sums up by 
saying: Ybvii-karma vwvA-devaA mahtfu asi, * thou 
art the maker of all things, thou art the great 
VJjfvndeva (ad-god),’ The last word is ditlicuit to 
translate, but its real purport becomes clear, if we 


1 Arbt. Politics, j, j, 7 ; Muir, O. S. T., V, p, 5 , 
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remember wlmt we saw lnsfore with reference to the 
Origin of the Vwve Devos, 

Vi^vakannaiL- 

In such adjectives as Satakratu, and still more iu 
YLsvitkarmnifp the maker of all things, we see the 
deal- germs that were to grow into the one supreme 
deity h As soon as Yisvakarman was used: ns n stib- 
stantivy, the Brahmans had what they wanted, they 
had their All-maker, their god above all gods, the 
god whose friendship the other gods were eager to 
secure (VXII a 3g p 3), 

Tvash tri 

The maker or creator of all things 1 $ the nearest 
approach to the one and only god of later times. It 
should not he forgotten p however, that there waft 
already another maker, called Tvashfri j^Wjnw, only 
that lie did not rise to the position of a real creator 
of all things lie seems to have been too old, too 
mythological a character for philosophical purposes* 
He remained the workman, the Ilephaestoft, of the 
Yedlc gods, well known as the father of S&mwyii 
and Vitfvarupa He had all the requisites for be- 
coming a aupromo deity, in fact, he is so here and 
there, as when lie is addressed as having formed 
heaven and earth (X p 1 10 ,9), nay, as having begotten 
everything (vitivam bhnvanam gaffhiui}* He is in 
tact all that a Creator can tie required to be, being 
supposed to have created even some of the gods p 
such as Agni p India* arid Brahman aspati (Rv. X T 2, 

7 ; II, 23, 17). If Agni himself is called Tvashfri 
(Rv. II, i, 5), this h merely in consequence of that 
syncretism which Identified Agni with ever so many 
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gods, I nit more particularly with Tvasht;-/, the shaper 
of nil tilings. 

When TvashfK is called SavitW, this does not 
necessarily imply his identity with the god Savitri, 
but the word should in that case be taken os a pre¬ 
dicate, meaning the enlivens** just as in other places 
he is praised as the nouriaher or preserver of all 
creatures, as the sun (Ev, Ill, 55, 19), One of the 
causes why he did not, like Pra^dpati orViavakarman, 
become a supreme god and creator was his having 
belonged to a more ancient pre-Vedic stratum of 
gods. 1J iis might also account for India's host ilit y to 
Tvaal itri, considering that he {Indra}, as a new god. 
had himself supplanted the older gods, such as Dyaus. 
AV e must lie prepared for many such possibilities, 
though I give them here ns guesses only. It is possible 
also that the name of A.sura, given to Tv&shfW and 
to his son VLwarfipa, points in the same direction, 
ami that we should take it. not in the sense of an 
evil spirit, but in the sense of an ancient daimou in 
which it is applied in other hymns to Vanina, and 
other ancient Devas, T vaabfW is best known as the 
father of Saranyd and the grandfather therefore of 
the Alvins (day and night), but it is a mistake to 
suppose that as father of \ a itul and \ ami he was ever 
conceived as the progenitor of the whole human race. 
Those who so confidently identify Yaim and Yaml 
with Adam and Eve seem to have entirely forgotten 
that Yam a never had any children of Yarai, In 
his mythological character, Tvashtri is sometimes 
identical with Dyaus (Zeus) 1 , but he never 1 becomes, 
as bos sometimes been supposed, a purely abstract 


Contributions, II, p. 560. 
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deity; ami in this we see the real difference between 
Tvashfn and Vifv&kannain Vm'nknmmn, originally 
a mere predicate, has no antecedents, no parents, 
and no offspring, like Trash fW (Rv. X, Si, 4). The 
work of Yhivftkariiian is described in the following 
words, which have u slight mythological colouring : 
'What was the stand, the support, what and how 
was it. from whence the all-seeing Vivva karma n 
produced by his might the earth and stretched out 
the sky ? The one god who on every side has 
eyes, mouths, arms and feet, blows (forges) with his 
two arms and with wings, while producing heaven 
and earth V 

How vague and uncertain the personal character 
of Yirvakarman was in Vedio times, we can see 
from the faet that the Tautiriya Brahmaim ascribes 
the very riots here ascrilied to Vijrvakamian to 
Brahman * * At a later time, VWnkannati. the 
All-maker, became with the Buddhists, ns ^ rsva- 
karnma, a merely subordinate spirit, who is sent to 
net as hairdresser to Buddha. The gods also have 
their fates [ 

Search for & Supreme Deity. 

The same human yearning for one supreme deity 
which led the Vedic priests to address their hymns 
to the Vi.we Pevas or to Vbvakummn as the maker 
of all things, induced them likewise to give a more 
personal diameter to PrayitpatL This name, meaning 

1 Tin* blowing has rofi'irnci' to (he forg# on which the 
smith Jix>5 liia work. Win*,'* woiv used insOjod of bo] lows, 
bjh] wo must toko rjire not to incriln.- aurpIb' wings lu Tvaflhfn' 
or to nay god uf Vedic times, ttnTnw be is tonceived as a bin], 
and nut elb a mum 

* Taitt Br, IT, 8 t 9, 6 ; Muir, O.S.T,, V, p. 455. 
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Joitl of creature, is used in the Rig-veda ns a pre¬ 
dicate! of several gods, such as Soma, Savin', and 
others. Hie later origin has been inferred From the 
(not that his name occurs but three times in the 
Rig-veda J . T hese ftrfthmet ical statistics should, how¬ 
ever, 1 )e used with great caution. First of all my 
iiuhx verboruvt is by no means infallible, and secondly 
our hSaifdiilA of the Rig-veda is but a segment, pro- 
babiy a very small segment, of the mate of religious 
poetry that once existed. In the ease of Pra^dpati 
1 had left out in niy Index one passage, X T uj, io, 
and though, far very good reasons, I considered and 
still consider this verse as rt later addition, this woe 
probably no excuse for omitting it, like all that is 
omitted in the Padft-text of the Rig-veda. The whole 
hymn must have been, as I thought, the expi'easi on of 
a yearning after one supreme deity, who bad made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is. 
But many scholars take it as intended from the 
very first verse tor the individualised god, Prru/ApalJ. 

I doubt this still, and I give therefore the translation 
of the hymn as 1 gave it iit i860, in my ‘History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature' (p. 568), it has been 
translated many times since, but it will-be seen that 
I have had but little to alter. 

Hymn t(? th& Unknown God. 

’* 1° tbe beginning there Jimse the germ of golden light, 
Hiranvfl^TLrLhm ; lie was the one horn lord of all that ie. He 
fc *Abii6lic.l the wirth mid thia jjfcy—Who H the god to whom 
wo all on Id ofior *njf £&criJlcn? 

Jio who gmsi JiTb'h who gi'rea strtmgtli ; whoso toife 
mnml all the bright god* rover* ; whose Window is immortality 


1 -Muir, O.S.T., V, 390 . 
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and mortality (god a and men)— Who is Uio god to whom we? 
should ofibr our rill co ? 

i, 3. Ho who through liis power became thu sulu king of this 
hraathing find slumbering world— he who gorona all* man 
and beast— Who is the god to whom tiv ah oil Ed offer our 
eacrifico ? 

4+ Ho through whoso greatness th^w snowy moimL-iioa am 
and tho sca f they «iy r with the the liuitimt rivor t he 

whose two arms these regions are— Wlio in tho god to whom 
ivo should offer our sacrifice ? 

v 5* Hu through whom the aky is strong, and the earth firm, 
ho through whom tho heaven was established, nny tho highest 
heaven, bo who measured the light in the sir—Wha in the god 
to whom wo should offer our Sacrifice? 

6. He Ui whom heaven and earth (or, the? two armies 1 
standing firm by Jus help, look up r trembling in their niimK 
he over whom tho rising sun whines forth—Who is tho god to 
whom wc should offer our sacrifice? 

y. When thu groat waters wont everywhere holding the 
germ and gent 1 rating fire, thence ho aroso who h the solo life 
of the bright godi—Wbo ih the god to w hom we should offer 
our sacrifice? 

8* Ho who by hi& might looked even over the waters., which 
gave strength and produced thu sacrifice, he who alone i* god 
above all gods—Who is tho j^ckI to whom we should offer our 
sacrifice 7 

9^ May he not destroy us, h% tho creator of the earth, or ho, 
the righteous, who created the heaven, he who also created the 
bright anti mighty waters—Who is the god to whom wo should 
offer our sacrifice ? 

Then follows the verse which I treated rig a later 
addition, because it seemed to me that, if Fra^lpAti 
had l>een known by the poet m the god who did 
aJ] tins, he would not have naked* at the end of every 
verse, who the god wag to whom sacrifice should lie 
offered. However, poets have their own ways. 
But the strongest argument against the final verse, 
which my critics have evidently overlooked* is the 
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fiict that this verso has not lieen divided by the 
PadakAra. I sr ill hold, therefore, tliat it was a Inter 
addition, that it is lame ami weak, and spoils the 
character of the hymn. It runs as follows : — 

to. ‘0 Prifrtpatj, no other hut than hits hold together all 
those things; whatever we desire in siierlficing to Uiee, may 
that bo ours, may we l» the lords of wealth.’ 

With this conception of Pra^j>ati as the lord of 
all created things and as the supreme deity, fclie 
monotheistic yearning was satisfied, even though 
the existence of other gods was not denied. And 
what is curious is that we see the same attempt 1 
repeated again and again. Like \ i.tvakariuftn and 
Prar/ipati we find such mimes as Purusha, man * 
Hiranyagarhha, golden germ; Prana, breath, spirit; 
Skambha,support-(X,Si, 7); DhAtri,maker; VidhAtri, 
arranger ; NAmadhA, name-giver of the gods, avofia- 
To8iTT)$ and others, al] names for the Eka I leva, the 
one god, though not, like Pitu/apati, developed into 
fullgrown divine personalities. These names have 
had different tides in later times. Some meet us 
again during the Brfthmana period and in the Athar- 
vana hymns, or rise to the surface in the more 
modem pantheon ot India ; others have disappeared 
altogether after a short existence, or have resumed 
their purely predicative character. But the deep 
groove which they made in the Indian mind has 
remained, and to the present day the religious wants 
of the great mass of the people in India seem satisfied 
through the idea of the one supremo god, exalted 
above all other gods, whatever names may have 
been given to him. Even the gods of modern times 
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such as Siva and Vishnu, nay goddesses even, such 
as Kali, Pili-vati t DurgA, me hut new names fur what 
was originally embodied in the lord of created things 
(Praj&jjati) mid the maker of all things (Visva- 
kaniian). In spite of their mythological disguises, 
these modern gods have always retained in the eyes 
of the more enlightened of their worshippers traces 
of the character of omnipotence that was assigned 
even in Vedic times to the one supremo god, the 
god above all gods. 

Brahman, Atman, Tad Ekam, 

We have now to take another step in advance. 
By the side of the stream of thought which we 
have hitherto followed, we see in India another 
powerful movement which postulated from the first 
more than a god above, yet among, other gods. In 
the eyes of more thoughtful men every one of the 
gods, called by a personal and proper name, was 
limited ipso facto, and therefore not fit to fill the 
place which was to lie tilled by an unlimited and 
absolute power, as the primary cause of all created 
things. No name that expressed ideas connected 
with the male or female sex, not even Pmr/ipati or 
VivvakaiTiian, was considered as fit for such a being, 
and thus we see that as early as the Vedic hymns 
it was s[token of as Tad Ekam, that One, as neither 
male nor female, that is, as neuter. We come across 
it in the hymn of Diighatatnas (I t 164, 6'), where, 

1 This hymn, the author of which is called DirplaUinw Lo. 
Long Darkness, is inil^al full of obscure passagm It ha® 
bean orphaned hy llnu^ (Vedische BlihHlfiipn and Kflthsol- 
eprlkha, 1*175) nn( l more successfully by Deusscn, in his AUgo- 
moine Geacluchto dor Philosophic, p. ioS, hut it still contains 
tliJit Im to bo ulcftlt'd up. 
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after asking who lie was that established these six 
sjmces of the world, tho poet asks. ‘ Was it perhaps 
the One (neuter), in the shape of the Unborn 
(muse.) ? * This should be read in connection with 
the famous forty-sixth verse 

* They call (it) Indi a, Mitm and Vanina, Agnt ; 
then (comes) the heavenly bird Garutnum; that 
which itt the One, the poets call in many ways, they 
call It Agni, Yarns. Miitamvan.’ 

Here wo see the dear distinction lie tween the 
One (list is named and the names, that is, the 
various gods, and again between the One without 
form or the unborn, that is, the unmanifested, and 
those who established the whole world. Tins One, 
fir the Unborn, is mentioned also in X, S2, 6, 
where we read ' 7 he One is placed in the nave 
of the unborn where all beings rested.’ Again in 
a h ymn to the VDve Devos, III, 54, 8, the jioet, 
when speaking of heaven ond earth, says ;— 

‘ They keep apart ail created things, and tremble 
not, though bearing the great gods; the One rules 
over all that is unmoving and that moves, that walks 
or tlies, being differently born.' 

The same postulated Being is most fully de¬ 
scribed in hymn X, 129, 1, of which I likewise gave 
n translation in my 1 History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature ’ (1359), p, 569. It lias been frequently 
translated since, but tiie meaning has on the whole 
remained much the some, 

K&piidiyn Hymn. 

r H Them was tlwn neither whnt \* nor wkt is not, tlu'tv 
wii no aky t nor tho hoavon which is tayonj. Whnt foyt red ? 
Whew w*s it, anti in wham shelter ? Wna tho water the &m\p 
abyss (in which it lay} ? 
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3* Thare wns no deflth, lienee was thw« nothing immortal. 
TLe-ra was no light (dMumtion) twfcwwn night imd day. That 
Otiv biullud by Itself without breath, other than it there hea 
Leon nothing. 

3. I>Jirknf=s there was, in the beginning aJJ this ™ 0 sva 
without light; the germ that la? covered by the hunt, that 
One was bwrt hv H10 power of heat (Tajms), 

4, Lova overcame it in the beginning, which was the ' ■< <! 
springing from mind ; poets having Marched in their heart 
found by wisdom the bond of what is in what is not. 

g. Their ray which was stretched across, was it Mow or was 
it above? There wore wed-Wrers, there vrere powera, 
powar txilnvf. anti will above. 

6, Wh- then knows, who has declared It here, from whence 
was born this creation? Tho gods came later than this creation, 
who then knows whence it areae? 

7. He hern whom tins creation arose, whether ha made it 
or did not make it, the Highest Seer in the highest heaved, he 
forwxth knows ; or doea even he not know’? 

There are several passages in this hymn which. 
in spite of much labour spent on them by eminent 
scholars, remain as obscure now as they were to rue 
in 1859. The poet himself is evidently not quite clear 
in his own mind, and he ia constantly oscillating 
between a personal and impersonal or rather super- 
pereonftl cause from whence the universe emanated. 
But the step from a sexual to a sexless god. from a 
mythological irp£™r to a metaphysical * luwl 
evidently been made at that early time, and wit h it 
the decisive step from mythology to philosophy bad 
been taken. It is strange to meet with this bold guess 
in a collection of hymns the greater part *>l which 
consists of what must seem to us childish petitions 
addressed to the numerous Devos or gods of nature. 
Even the question which in Europe was asked at 
a much later date, where the Creator could have 
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found a, 7rw jr« for creating the world out of 
matter or out of nothing, had evidently passed 
through the minds of the Vedic seers when they 
asked, Tlv. X, S i t a and 4: * What was the stand, what 
was the support, what and how was it, from whence 
the all-seeing VXsvakarraan produced by his might 
the earth and stretched out the sky ?' These start¬ 
ling outbursts of philosophic thought seem Indeed 
to require the admission of n long continued effort 
of meditation and speculation before so complete 
a rupture with the old conception of physical gods 
could have become possible. We must not, how¬ 
ever, measure every nation with the same measure. 
It is not necessary that the historical progress of 
thought, whether religions or philosophical, should 
have been exactly the same in every country', nor 
must we forget that there always have been pri¬ 
vileged individuals whose mind was untrammelled 
by the thoughts of the great mass of the people, and 
who saw ami proclaimed, as if inspired by a power 
not t hemselves, truths far beyond the reach of their 
fellow" men. It must have required considerable 
boldness, when surrounded by millions who never 
got tired of celebrating the mighty deeds achieved 
by such Devas as Agni, Inrlra, Soma, Savitrv, or 
Varus a, to declare that these gods wore nothing but 
names of a higher power which was at first without 
any name at all, called simply Tad fvkarn, that One, 
and afterwards addressed by such dark names as 
Brahman and Atman. The jxsets who utter these 
higher truths seem fully conscious of their own 
weakness in grasping them. Thus, in I, 167, 5 and 
6, the poet says :— 

'As a fool, ignorant la my own mind, I u&k for the hidden 
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pLoCt-s of [ho godft | llifl sag?*, in order to nwi\ stretched th# 
sown strings over the newborn nnlf 

* Not having discovered l ask the sftg*s who may bon dis¬ 
covered, not knowing, in order to know: lw who supported th« 
six skies in tho form of the unbom—w*s he jiorchnnco that 


One? 1 


And lignin in vet*. 4 of ike sfinw hymn ■ 

* Who bus scon the firstborn, when ho who hod no bones 
(no form) be«s him that lifts tones (form)? Where in the 
breath of the earth, the blood, the self? Who wont to one 
who knows, to ask this?* 

In all tills it is quite clear that the poets thorn- 
selves who proclaimed the great truth ol the One, 
as the substance of all the gods, did not claim any 
inspiration ub extra , but strove to rise by their own 
exertions out of the clouds of their foolishness towards 
the perception of a higher truth. The wise, as they 
said, had perceived in their heart what was the 
bond between what is and what is not, between the 
visible and the invisible, between the phenomenal 
and the real, and hence also between the individual 
gods worshipped by the multitude, and that One 
Being which was free from the character of a mere 
Devi entirelv free from mythology, from ^rentage 
and sex, and, if endowed with personality at all, 
then so far only rus personality was necessary for will 
This was very different from the vulgar personality 
ascribed by the Greeks to their Zeus or Aphro¬ 
dite, nay even by many Jews and Christians to their 
Jehovah or God. All this represented an enormous 
progress, and it is certainly difficult to imagine how 
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it could have been achieved at that early period and, 
as it were, in the midst of prayers and sacrifices 
addressed to a crowd of such decidedly personal and 
mythological Devas as Ittdra and Agni and all the 
nest. Still it was achieved; anti whatever is the 
age when the collection of our Rig-veda*«imhitd 
was finished, it was before that age that the con¬ 
viction had been formed that there is hut One, One 
Being, neither mate nor female, a Being raised high 
above all the conditions and limitations of per¬ 
sonality and of human nature, and nevertheless the 
Being that was really meant by ah.such names as 
Indra, Agni, MatarWan, nay even by the name of 
Pra//Apati, lord of creatures. In foot the Vedic 
poets had arrived at a conception of the Godhead 
which was reached otico more by some of the Christian 
philosophers of Alexandria, but which even at pre¬ 
sent is beyond the reach of many who call them¬ 
selves Christ ulus. 

Before that highest point of religious speculation 
was reached, or, it may l«j, even at the same time, 
for chronology is very difficult to apply to the 
spontaneous intuitions of philosophical truths, many 
efforts had been made in the same direction, .Such 
names as Brahman and Atman, which afterwards 
became so important as the two main supports of 
VedAnta-phMosop hy, or Purusha, the name of the 
transcendent soul as used in the Sawbhya system, 
do not spring into life without a long previous 
incubation. 

Brahmtui, its various Moanin g.. 

If then we find Bnlhman used as another name 
of what before was called Tad Ekam, That One, 
if later on we meet with such «plus Lions as-—> 
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* Was Brahman tlse first cause ? Whence fire we 
bom ? By what do we live ? Whither are we 
hastening? By whom constrained do we obtain 
our lot in life whether of happiness or of misBiy, 
0 ye knowera of Brahman ? Is time, is the nature 
of things, is necessity, is accident, are the elements, 
or is Purusha to be considered the source V 

We naturally ask, first of all, whence came these 
names t What did Brihman mean so as to become 
fit to signify ri titrrm JV? It is curious to observe 
how lightly this question lias bean answered lira li¬ 
man, it was sold by Dr. Haug, means prayer, and 
was derived from the loot Barh or Brth, to swell 
or to grow, bo that originally it would have meant 
what swells or grows, lie then assigned to Brsth- 
man the more abstract meaning of growth and 
welfare, and what causes growth and welfare, 
namely sacred songs. Lastly," he assigned to Brfih- 
man the meaning of force as manifested in nature, 
and that of universal force as the Supreme Being. 

I confess 1 can see no continuity in this string of 
thought. Other scholars, however, have mostly 
repeated the same view. Dr. Muir starts from Brah¬ 
man in the sense of prayer, while with the ordinary 
change of accent Brahman means ho who prays. 

Here the first question seems to be how Brihman 
could have come to mean prayer. Prof Roth main¬ 
tained that Bnihman expressed the force of will 
directed to the gods ; and he gave as the first mean¬ 
ing of Brihman, 'Die at* Drang nnd Fiitte dea 
GemStha auftretende find den Gottern matrebende 
Andacht,’ words difficult to render into intelligible 


1 M, Tlnn^uphy, p. 
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English. The second meaning 1 , according to him, is 
a sitcred or magic formula; then sacred and divine 
words, opposed to ordinary language; sacred wisdom, 
holy life; lastly, the absolute or impersonal god. 
These are mighty strides of thought, but how me 
they to be derived one from the other ? 

Prof. Deussen (p. jo) sees in Brfhm&n ' prayer,' 
the lilting up of the will above one’s own in¬ 
dividuality of which we become conscious in religious 
meditation. 1 must confess that here too there 
seem to be several missing links In the chain of 
meanings. Though the idea of prayer os swelling 
or exalted thought may be true with ns, there is 
little, if any, tmee of such thoughts in the Veda. 
Most of the prayers there are very matter-of-fact 
petitions, and all that has been said of the swelling 
of the heart, the elevation of the mind, the fervid 
impulse of the will, as expressed I >y the word Brahman, 
seems to me decidedly modern, and without any 
analogies in the Veda Itself, When it is said that the 
hymns make the gods grow (Vndh),tbis Is little more 
than what we mean by saying that they magnify the 
gods (Deusseo, he., p. 245}. Even if a more pro¬ 
found intention were supposed to be necessary for the 
woitl Brahman in the sense of prayer, there would 
l>e nothing to prevent its having originally grown 
out ol Brdhman in the sense of word. Of course 
we cannot expect perfect certainty in a matter like 
this, when we are trying to discover the idmost 
imperceptible transitions by which a root which 
expresses the idea of growing forth (Vriddhau), 
growing strong, bursting forth, increasing, came to 
supply a name for prayer as. well as lor deity. This 
evolution of thought must have taken place long 
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before tlie Vedio period, long before the Aryan 
Separation, long More the final constitution of the 
Aryan language of India- We can but guess there* 
fore, and we should never forget this in trying to 
interpret the faint traces which the earliest stops 
of the human mind have left on the half-petrified 
sands of our language. That Brahman means prayer 
is certain, and that the root Bnh meant to gn*w, 
to break forth, is equally certain, and admitted by 
all. What is uncertain are the intermediate links 
connecting the two. 

I suppose, and I cun say no more, that \rihw 
Bnh, which 1 take to he a patuilel form of v ndh, 
to grow, meant to grow, to come forth, to spread. 
Hence BWhat means simply great (like great irom 
growing), bread, strong; BarhishfAa, strongest- W* 
should note, however, though we cannot attribute 
much importance to the fact, that Bn mhati ami 
Brimhayati also were quoted by Indian gram- 
nmrianB in the sense of speaking and shuimg. 
Here we can see that speaking could original y 
have had the meaning of uttering, and that u or 
lias been conceived that which biea cs o j f 
is Uttered, an utterance (Ausdruck), as we say. 

The nest step to consider is the mune l r< tax- 
tiafci We must start from the fret that Br-haspat. 
is synonymous with VltepA of JHdt 

Unless Bnb bad once meant speech, it would hu e 
been impossible to form *»<& a liamC “ Bnha*pafi, 
as little as Brabmanatt'pati could have been 
without BrAhmniih 


* 0» JOta* Up. I, *, *«. gbi P*^j 

und VIL s T * P yo vikfoua fcmhmAoty upHsate. Ct ' r 1 
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From this point once gained I make the next 
step and suppose that Br 4 h-man was formed to 
express what was uttered, what broke forth, or 
shone forth, that is, the word or speech. If we 
have armed at this, we can easily understand how 
the general concept of word was sjiecialised in the 
sense both of sacred utterance or formula and of 
prayer; without ah j idea of swelling meditation or 
lifting up of hearts, so alien to Vedic jx*ets f such as 
they me known to us. But if I am right in seeing 
in Brahman the original meaning of what breaks 
forth, of u force that manifests itself in audible 
Sjjeech, it will become easy to understand how 
fit-ihiuaii could also, from the very beginning though 
m a different direction, have been used aa a name 
ol that universal force which manifests itself' in 
the creation of a visible universe. We need not 
suppose that it had to ascend a scale first fi-oin 
holy word, holy wisdom to the source of that wis¬ 
dom, the absolute god. 


B)-fh and Brahman, Word. 

^ e may supj>oge therefore—I say no more—that 
fii’iUiman meant force or even germ, so far us It 
bursts forth, whether in speech or in natureBut 
now comes a much more perplexing question, It 
can hardly k doubted that VWh or BrOi is a pmnllel 
form ol V n'dh ; and it is a well-known fact that both 
the Latin tvrbum and the German Wort can be 
regularly derived from the same root, corresponding 
to a possible Sanskrit Vnb-n or Yridh-a. In that 


1 -DivyrnlfLaji Dfltt* quotas ji 

1 ^rahninvui'fipluaiYa hi jpgif; 


irum uie 

An l>rftlllDOYrf^hili,fti]aii| 
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ca^e Rrrihman also may be taken as a direct deri- 
vat ion in the sense of the uttered word, and 
brahmin as the speaker, the utterer. Bo tar we 
are still on safe ground, and in the present state 
of our knowledge I should not venture to go much 
beyond. But Colebrooke and other Vedic scholars 
have often pointed out the fact that in the Veda 
already we find a goddess VW, speech, vvhich we 
met in ViU’as-putti and Enhaa-piti t 9 the lord of 
speech- This Vftip m Cole brook© pointed out ns 
early as 1805, was fc the active power of Brahmfi, 
•proceeding from him V After reading Oolebrookos 
remarks on it, few Sanskrit scholars could help 
being reminded of the Logos or the Word that was 
in the beginning, that wits with God, and by whom 
all tilings were made. The important question* 
however, which, even after Cole brooked remarks, 
remained still undecided, was whether this idea of 
the creative Word was borrowed hy the Greeks from 
India, or by the In dian a from Greece, or whether 
it was an idea that sprang up independently in 
both countries. This is a question the answer of 
which must lead to the most far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. Professor Weber in his * 1 Indische Studien/ 
IX, 473, published an article with the object of 
showing that * the Logos-idea had no antecedents 
in Greece to account for it. 1 This was certainly 
a startling assertion, but in the face of well’known 
facts be added: ‘Without wishing to give a de- 


1 In the Kig’mk we luwe only xfiJcah pate, X, i6d, 3, at two 
words; and .lignin pitisi IX, 4- Biihwuu«» 

occurs frequently in Rfg^voilft, m II P j t f jpyBsbMsriQpKBi 
brilimuAlll hiitliiu rtwna ]>ate + Ax. 

1 MikxJJituecua .Essays, I. p, 28. 
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cision on this question, the surmise is obvious, 
considering the close relations at that time existing 
between Alexandria and India, that the growth of 
this Neoplatonic idea was influenced by the like 
views of the philosophical systems of India.' He 
says again, 1 that it may have been simply on 
account of the invigorating influence which the gods 
were believed to derive from the hymns, that the 
goddess of Speech was conceived as furnishing to 
I’nv/aputi the strength of creation, though at last, 
particularly in the shape of Om, she obtained the 
highest position, being identified with the absolute' 
Br&hiiian/ 

I hope 1 have thus given a correct account of 
Professor Weber’s somewhat vague yet startling 
assertion, t liat the Alexandrian Logos idea had no 
antecedents in Greek philosophy, but was influenced 
by the VedJc VAfc, There tire, no doubt, similarities, 
but there are dissimilarities also which ought not 
to lie ignored. To say nothing else, Vid- is a 
feminine, Logos a masculine, and that involves more 
than a difference of grammatical gender, 

I have tried to show in my ‘ Lectures on Theo¬ 
sophy/ that the facts of the case lead us to a very 
different, nay to the very opposite opinion. If I 
did not enter on a discussion of the arguments 
which were intended to prove the absence of 
antecedents of the Alexandrian Logos idea in Greek 
philosophy, it was because 1 thought it better to 
state the facts its they really are, without entering 
on any useless controversy, leaving classical slid 
Sanskrit scholars to form their own con elusions. 
While Professor Weber had asserted that the Logos 
appeal's in Alexandria without any preparatory steps. 
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I did my best to point ‘out these very stejis leading 
up to the Logos, which are very well known to every 
student of the early history of Greek philosophy 
If I have succeeded in this, the presumption in 
favour iif any Indian influence having been exercised 
on the philosophers of Alexandria, would fall to the 
ground of itself, and the claims of India and 
Greece would be equal so far as the original idea 
of the Word, as a potentia of the absolute Being, 
was concerned. ‘ Heal Indian philosophy,' I had 
said before, ‘even in that embryonic form in which 
we find it in the Upanishads, stands completely 
by itself. We cannot claim for it any historical 
relationship with the earliest Greek philosophy* 
The two are as independent of each other as the 
Greek Charis, when she has become the wife of 
llephnestos, is of the Hnritas, the red homes 
of the Vedic Dawn' (p. 79). 

Then the question arose, was there at least a 
distant relationship, such as exists between Charis 
and the Haritas, between Zens and Dyaus, between 
Yftjfe and the I*ogos also? As there were no lin¬ 
guistic indications whatever in support of such a 
view, I arrived in the end at the conclusion, that 
striking as are the coincidences between the Yedic 
V;U- and the Greek Logos, we must here also admit 
that what was possible in India was possible in Greece 
likewise, and that we have no evidence to support us 
in any further conclusions. In all this 1 thought 
that facta would speak Far better than words. It is 
quite true that Professor Weber was careful to add 


1 Theosophy, p, jSi, Tim Historical Antecedents vf the 
IfOglft, 
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the clause ‘ that he did not intend to give any 
opinion on this question/ but after such a confess ton 
it is hardly becoming to bint that those who have 
given an opinion on this question, had derived their 
information from him. It is easy to state the pros 
and cons, the Purvapakslin and the Uttanipaksha, 
j hut both are meant in the end to lead on to 
the Sid dh A nta , the conclusion. Even stronger 
coincidences between YU and the Sophia of the 
Old Testament 1 might have been adduced, for as 
we reiui of Vii as tlie companion of Praylpati *, 
\\ isdom, in Prov. viii. 30, is made to say, ‘ I was by 
him, as one brought up with him ; and I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always liefore him.' 

While in the K&Maka wo read of VjU* Ixiing 
impregnated by Pra^dpati, we read in I J rov. viii. 2 s t 
‘Tim Eternal possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old.' 

But with all this I cannot admit that there is 
any evidence ol boriwving or of any kind of in¬ 
teraction between Indian and Greek philosophy, 
and I should have thought that after the historical 
antecedents of the Logos and the Logoi in Greece 
had been clearly laid open, the idea of the Greeks 
having borrowed their Logos from Yedic YU or 
from the O. T. Sophia, would not have been re¬ 
vived. 1 lie historical consequences of such an 
admission would carry us very far indeed, and it 
would require a far stronger lever to lift arid to 
remove the weight of evidence on the other side 
than the arguments hitherto brought forward. If 


1 M Jf„ Thoosojihy, p. jSf. 

1 KnlUka j a, 5 (37, 1). 
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the Greeks had really borrowed their idea of the 
Logos from Lidia, why should they out have adopted 
ai 13" of the consequences that followed from it ? 

Efl-st and WOftt. 

This requires some fuller consideration, Every 
indication of a possible intellectual intercourse 
between Greeks and Hindus in ancient as wall as 
in more modern times, lias been carefully noted and 
strongly urged of late, but I feel bound to say that, 
particularly for ancient times, nothing beyond mere 
possibilities of ail exchange of religious or philoso¬ 
phical ideas between Greece and Tndia has as vet 
been established. 11 seems not to have been perceived 
that an exchange of philosophical thought ih very 
different from an adoption of useful arts, such as 
alphabetic writing, astronomical observations, coined 
money, or articles of trade whether jewels, wood, or 
clothing materials. It is only a philosopher that 
can teach or influence a philosopher, and oven in 
the cases of two such men meeting, the difficulties of 
an interchange of thought, without a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the languages, are far greater than we 
imagine. We have an instance of a foreign philoso¬ 
pher becoming a proficient in the philosophical 
language of India i 11 the case of Hiouen-thsang. Has 
he left any trace of Chinese thought, whether de¬ 
rived from Confucius or Lao-tze, in India? Modern 
missionaries, If unsuccessful in conversions, may, no 
doubt, have left some imprint of Christianity and 
Eurujwan philosophy on the native mind, but the 
position of the Christian missionary in India, ac¬ 
credited by membership in the ruling race, is very 
different from what the position of a few Euddhist 
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monks could possibly have been in ancient times, even 
if they hail reached Alexandria, and learnt to sj>enk 
and converse on certain subjects in Greek orEgyptiau. 
A courier may lie very conversant with French or 
Italian, but let him try to discuss metaphysical 
questions, or even to translate a Imok of Vico's into 
English, and it will be perceived what difference 
there is between an interpreter and a philosopher 
capable of discussing religions and metaphysical 
problems. 

That there was a time when the ancestors of the 
Aryan speakers had the same language and held 
many rtf their mythological and religions names and 
ideas in common, is no longer doubted, though, even 
here, we must lie sat tidied with names, and could not 
expect common mythological speculations. Later 
contact lietween Indians anti Greeks, whether in 
Persia, Asia Minor or Greece, assumed no importance 
till we come to the invasion of Asia Minor, Persia, and 
India by Alexander the Great, But Jong before that 
time both Gieeks and Hindus had invented many 
tilings, such ns kings, priests, numbers, mid seasons, 
marriages and funerals, without our having to imagine 
that there was at that time any exchange of ideas 
between the two countries on such points. If then 
we meet, in India as well as in Greece with similar 
philosophic ideas, as, for instance, with a name 
meaning atom and with the atomic theory, should 
ire suggest at once that Epicurus must have Ixnrowed 
his atoms from Kni/fulo, or Kan:\da his Anus from 
Epicm-us '! It is interesting, no doubt, to point out 
coincidences lie tween KapiTu and Zemrn, Pythagoras, 
Plato and Aristotle, but it is even more interesting 
to point out the shades of difference in cases where 
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the}' seem most to Agree. If the VedAnta could 
elaborate an ideal Monism, why not the Elea tics as 
well ! And yet when? in there a trace of such a 
philosophical theory as the absolute identity of 
Atman (the Self), and Brahman (the absolute Iieing), 
to lie found in Greek philosophy ? M ho would see 
more than a very natural coincidence between the 
Sanskrit triad of Dharma, virtue, Art ha, wealth, 
Kilina, love, and the Platonic -A naXa, what is good, ra 
uKpihiftn, what is useful, and t& what is pleasant? 
How widely the triad of thought, word, and deed 
is spread has been shown very clearly by my old 
friend Professor Cowell and others, l>ut no one 
would venture to accuse either Greeks or Indiana of 
borrowing or of theft on such evidence. 

The real character of most of these coincidences 
between G reek and Hindu philosophy, is test 
exhibited by the often attempted identification of 
the names of Pythagoras and Budd ha-guru. At 
first sight it is certainly startling, but if traced back 
to its origin, it evaporates completely. First of all, 
Budd ha-gum does not occur, least of all as a name 
of the teacher Buddha, and whether as a common 
Aryan name or as borrowed, Pytlm could never be 
the same as Buddha, or Geras os Guru. The belief 
in transmigration among the Budd lusts, tesides 
being borrowed from the Veda, is very different from 
that of Pythagoras and other philosophers, both 
civilised and uncivilised, while ascetic practices were 
certainly not confined to either India or Greece. 

It is quite true that after Alexander’s conquests, 
and after the establishment of a Bactrian kingdom, 
in the North of India, there was a more real intercourse 
even between philosophers of Greek and Indian origi n, , 
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and many of the facta bearing on this subject have 
ljeen veiy carefully put together by Count Gablet 
d*AlvieUa in his Ge qm: FI nde dolt il la Gri'cc t 1897. 
But even he brings forward coincidences, which 
require more convincing proofs. With regard to 
Indian coinage, it should be observed that the three 
gods mentioned by Patafi^ali as used for commerce, 
i.e. on coins, are the very god a found on the earliest 
Maury an coins, .Siva, Slum da, and Vi.fikha, cf, P'lti. 
V, 3, 99 ; provided that VLs&kba can refer to Kama 
shooting Ids arrows ? 

It cannot be doubted that the art of coining money 
was introduced into India by the Greeks, and if the 
images of Indian gods ami even of Buddha on ancient 
coins, may be supposed to have favoured idolatry in 
India, that too may be admitted, Indian gods, how¬ 
ever, wore anthropomorphic, had legs and ar ms, heads, 
noses and eyes, as early as tlie Veda, and the absence 
of workable stone in many parts of India would 
naturally have been unfavourable to a development 
of sculptured idols. The Hindus had a god of Jove in 
the Veda, but lie was very different from the Kama, 
imaged oil more modern coins as an archer sitting 
on the lack of a parrot. 

We are now in possession of specimens of much 
earlier Greek workmanship in India, than this Kama 
on the back of a parrot, nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the idea of temples or monasteries or 
monuments, built anil carved in stone, cams from 
Greece, while some of the Indian architecture, even 
when in stone, shows ns dear surviving traces of 
a native wood-architecture us, for instance, the 
Lydan tombs. 

The later influence which Christianity is supposed 
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to have exercised in originating’ or in powerfully 
influencing the sectarian worship of Krishna does not 
ooncorn us here, for, if it should be admitted at all, 
it would have to be referred to a much biter period 
than that which gave rise to the six systems of 
philosophy* Ever since the beginning of Sanskrit 
studies, nay even liefore, those startling similarities 
between Krishna and Christos have been pointed 
out again and again. But iteration yields no strength 
to argument, and we me ns far as ever from being 
able to point to any historical channel through 
which the legends of Christ or Krishna could have 
travelled* No one can deny the similarities, such 
as they are, but no one, I believe, can account for 
them. Some of those who have lieen most anxious to 
gather coincidences between the Bhagavad-gitA and 
the New Testament, have l>een rightly warned by 
native scholars themselves, that they should learn 
to translate both Sanskrit and Greek before they 
venture to compare. It should not be forgotten 
that as the Bhngavad-gM bears the title of Upani- 
ehad, it may belong to the end of the Uparmhad- 
perjod, and may, as the late Professor Telang 
maintained, be older even than the Now Testament. 

If Pamascius tells us that there were Brahmans 
living at Alexandria we must not forget that this 
refers to the end of the tilth century a. i>,, and 
does not help us much even ns indicating tfie wav 
by which the idea of the Creative Word could 
have reached Clement of Alexandria or Qrigen, 
That Clement of Alexandria knew the name of 
Buitu is well known, he even knew that lie had 


1 Sie GoLlot d’AJvieUi, J. a, ]>. i Oy. 
O 
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been taken for a god* Nor should It be forgotten, 
that Pantaeuus who* according to Eusebius, had 
preached the Gospel in India, was one of the teachers 
of Clemen!- But ail this Is far from proving that 
Clement or Origen was able to study the Vedanta- 
Sfttras or the Buddhist Abludharinas* or that their 
opinions wore influenced by a few Indian travellers 
staying at Alexandria who cared for none of these 
things. 

Some of the coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity are certainly startling, particularly bv 
their number* but in several cases they exist on 
the surface only and are not calculated to cany 
conviction on one si do or t lie other. I have treated 
of them on several occasions, for the last time in iny 



coincidences, are mpeated again and again. The 
story of Buddha sitting under an Indian fig-ti>ee 
(Jiru* rditfiom) has nothing whatever in common 
with Nathaniel sitting under a Palestinian fig-tree, 
and the parable of the Prodigal Son in the Buddhist 
scriptures is surely very different in spirit from that 
in the New Testament, There remain quite sufficient 
similarities to startle and perplex us, without our 
dragging in what has no power of proving anything, 
No critical historian would listen for one moment to 
such arguments as have been used to establish areal 
exchange of thought between India and Europe in 
ancient times. On this point we owe a great deal 
to students of ethnology* who have pointed out 
coincidences quite as startling between the religious 
and philosophical folklore of uncivilised and civilised 
races, without venturing to suggest any borrowing 
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or any historical community of origin, The Ain vat 1 
bridge, for instance, which seems so peculiar to the 
Persians, had its antecedents as far back as the 
Veda, and is matched by a similar bridge among 
the North American Indians". I say, a similar 
bridge, tor it tliders also, as I pointed out, very 
characteristically from the Persian bridge. Again, 
it is well known that the creation of the world by 
the Wold has been discovered among so low a race 
as the Klamaths \ but no one has ventured to aay 
11 nit the two accounts had a common origin or were 
borrowed one from the other. This should serve an 
a useful warning to those who are so fond of suggest¬ 
ing channels through which Indian thought might 
have influenced Palestine or Greece, and l* *uy tier At. 

No doubt, such channels were there; neither 
mountains nor seas would have formed impassable 
barriers. Besides, Buddhism, as early as the third 
century me., was certainly a missionary religion 
<juite as much as Christianity was at a later time. 
Alexandria was known by name, as Alasando, to 
the author of the Mahilvamsa \ On the other hand, 
the name of King Gondfifnhoros, who is mentioned 
in the legend of St. Thomas' travels to India, has 
been authenticated on Indo-Farthmn coins els Gondo- 
pliares, likewise the name of his nephew AlxJayuses. 
and possibly, according to M, S. Livi, that of 
\nsu Deva as Misdeos. All this Is true, and shows 
that the way between Alexandria and Benares was 
wide open in the first century A. i>. Nor should 


1 Gontribti lions to tin* Sciencfl of Mviholcijjy- 
" Theiwiphy* p. J6B* p Tbtxwopliy, p m 383, 

* Lit Cumtu d'Alriellf^ Lr. p p. 177. 
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it have been forgotten that in the Dialogues between 
Milirtcin and NUgascna we have a well authenticated 
cnse of a Greek king (Menandros), and of a Buddhist 
philosopher, discussing together some of the highest 
problems of philosophy and religion. AU this is true, 
and yet we are as for as ever from having discovered 
A Greek or Indian go-between In fiatjmnte delicto. 
We have before us ever so many possibilities, nay 
even probabilities, but we could not expect any 
band fide historian to accept any one of them an 
a proof of a real influence having been exercised 
by Greece on India or by India on Greece, at 
a time when Greek philosophy and religion might 
still have been amenable to Eastern guides, or 
Indian schools of thought might have gratefully 
received fresh impulses from the West. Though the 
literature of India has no trustworthy chronology, 
st ill, unless thewholo structure of the literary develop¬ 
ment of India is once more to be revolutionised, 
we can hardly imagine that the occurrence of such 
names as Bodrlft and Zarndes (Zoroaster) among 
the followers of Maui, or that of Terebinthos the 
pupil of Seythianosthe very founder of the 
Mm achaean sect in Babylon, would help us to 
discover the secret springs of the wisdom of KapiJa 
or Buddha .Sukya Muni. They may point out 
whence these heresinrehs derived their wisdom, but 
they leave the question which concerns us here 
totally untouched. Gurres, in spite of all his mysti¬ 
cism, was right when he looked for a similarity 

1 It hdfl been hi pleated that Scythians iuny hnvu been an 
adaptation of .Slikya tho Scythian, a njmi n of Buddha, oik! 
Tenbinthoa may eon tain traces of Thera (elderji All this is 
possible, hut no mote. 
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in technical terms tn order to establish an Indian 
I nil ne nee on Greek or a Greek influence on Indian 
philosophy. His principle was right, though he 
applied it wrongly. It is the same as in Com¬ 
parative Mythology, There may lie ever so many 
similarities betwoon t wo mythologies, such as changes 
oi men and women into animals or plants, worship 
of trees and ancestors* belief in spirits and visions 
in sleep or dream e, 3 >ut one such equation as Dyaus — 
Zeus, is more convincing than all of them taken 
together. If people ask why, they might as well 
aek why the discovery of one com with the name 
of Augustus on it is a more convincing proof of 
Homan influence in India than the discovery of 
ever so many pieces of uncoined gold. 

To return to the origin of the word Brahman. 
Tempting 1 as the distant relntiomhip between Jteth- 
man and Brih # in the sense of speech, with verbum 
and Word may be, we could not admit it without 
admitting at the same time a community of thought, 
and of deep philosophical thought, at a period 


1 Thera Jj4 a curious pMaago in BJurtr?h|fi% BralirnnkAn/fc 
which ff&ei m to identify Speech find Brahumn S:o Sorra- 
doraLrtn-smigmha, BJbL tnd. p p. 

AnAdiindliJtimm brahma inidutuUvr^ ynd Alcshinm, 
Tivftrtntsi* rthal>hav«iiji prnkrivA flingtito y&UtL 

BmJimjiu without beginning or ood t winch ia the 

esstfnco of speech, 

1a cljjiiigod into tho form of things, liko thv evolution 
of the world. 

Equally strong u tlu? tif HMh&va himself, Sphott- 

khyo niranymvD nilyuA sihdo bndiouuveti, *Tbo eternal word 
which h called Sjthcrfu juid dam not consist of parts, is indeed 
Brahma m' 
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previous to the Aryan Separation ; and we certainly 
have no evidence sufficiently strong to kuj (port so 
bold a hypothesis. What we may carry away 
from a consideration of the facts hitherto examined 
is that in India itself Brahman, as a name of the 
ir/fcSiw j uvow, need not have jtnssed through a stage 
when Bniliman meant prayer only, and that Brah¬ 
man, prayer, could not have assumed the meaning of 
the object of prayers, that is, the Universal Spirit, 
who never required any prayers at all. 

In order to show what direction the thoughts 
connected with VfLt took in the Veda, I shall first 
of ail subjoin here a few passages from the hymns, 
the Brdhmnuas and Upunishads r— 

^ iU% sjteech, speaking in her own name, is intro¬ 
duced in hymn X, [25, also in Atliarva-vedn IV, 30, 
as saying: — 

1 1, I wander with the Vasus arid the Kudras, 

I wander with the Adltyas and the Viffve Devas, 

I support Mitra and A aroma both, I support Agtii 
and the two A.vvins ; 

2, I support t he swelling (?) Soma, I support 
T wtehfn and Pifahan and Bbaga. I bestow wealth on 
the zealous oJferer. on the sacrifioer who presses Soma. 

3, I am the queei*, the gatherer of riches, the 
knowing, first of those who merit worship; the 
gods have thus established me in many places, 
staying with many, entering into many. 

4. By me it is that be who sees, ho who breathes, 
he who hears what is spoken, eats food ; without 
knowing it, they rest on me. Hear, one and, all! 

I tell thee what I believe. (?) 

5. I, even J myself, say this, what is good for 
gods, and also for man; whomsoever i love, him 
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I make formidable, him I make a Brahmin, him 
a Risbi, him a sage. 

6, I bend the timv for Ftudra (the storm-god} that 
his arrow may strike the hater of Brahman ; I make 
war for tlie people, I have entered both heaven 
and earth. 

7, 1 bring forth the (my?) father (Dyaus) on the 
summit of this world, my origin is in l lie waters, 
in the sea; from thence 1 spread over all beings, 
and touch yonder heaven with my height. 

8, I indeed spread forth like the wind, to lay 
hold on all things, beyond the sky, Iwyond the 
earth ; such have I become through my greatness.’ 

I ask is there any trace in these utterances of the 
thoughts that led in the end to the conception of 
the Greek Lugos? There is another hymn (X, 71) 
which is very obscure and has for the first time 
been rendered more intelligible by Professor Deussen 
(A, G. P., p. [48), where we meet with some im¬ 
portant remarks showing that language formed an 
object of thought even at that early time. But 
Jiem also there is nothing, as yet, approaching to 
the conception of the Word as a creative power. 
We meet with such observations as that words 
were made in the beginning in order to reveal what 
before laid been hidden. This is, no doubt, an 
important thought, showing that those who uttered 
it had not yet ceased, like ourselves, to wonder at 
the existence of such a tiling as language. The 
struggle for life that is going on among words is 
alluded to by saying that the wise mode speech by 
mind (Manas), sifting as by a sieve tbe coarsely 
ground dour. The power of speech is great ly ex¬ 
tolled, ami eloquence is celebrated its a precious 
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gift. AU men shout when the eloquent man ap¬ 
pear, holding 1 the mssembly subdued or spellbound 
by his words (Sabhosaha), nay lie is supposed to 
remove all sin and to procure sustenance for his 
friends. The knowledge of all things or, as Deussen 
saj8 t the knowledge ef the origin of things, is 
taught by the Brahman. 

We meet with passages of a very similar character, 
in various parts of the Brdhtnanas. One of the most 
startling is found in a verse inserted in the Pumsha- 
hynm,as given in the Taittirlya-iimiiyaka (III, 12, j j ), 

• I know that great sun-coloured Punish a, when on 
the verge of darkness, he, the wise, rests, addressing 
them, alter having thought all forma, and having 
made their names.’ Here we have only to translate 
forms by tTSy, and names by Xoyai, and we shall 
Jiot be very far from the world of thought in which 
Plato and Aristotle ! moved. 

But although we can discover in this hymn an 
appreciation'of the mysterious nature of speech, we 
look in vain lor the clear and definite idea that 
language and thought are one, which can 1* so 
clearly read in the Greek word Logos, both word 
and thought, nor do we find more than slight 
ant icipatiuus of the Nco-pl atoniet dogma that the 
Creation of the universe was in reality an utter¬ 
ance of the hidden thoughts and words of the 
Deity. 

Mind mid Speech. 

The following passages will give some idea of 
what was thought in 'India about mind and Jan- 
guage and their mutual relation. They may be 


1 SeeBeussen, J.c. t p. ipo. 
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mg«e and mystical, but thfljjr show at all'events that 
a good deal of thought must have been expended 
by the early thinkers of India on this problem, the 
nature of speech and t he relation between speech and 
thought. 

£atap. BrAhmana \ i. i, r: ‘Pra^iipati, after having 
created the ^ edu (Brahman, neut.), created the 
waters out of VA* {speech}, for VAt was his. That 
was created (sent forth). He tiien entered the 
waters with Brahman, Le. the threefold Veda, and 
there arose from the water an egg which he touched 
and commanded to multiply. Then from the egg 
there arose first Brahman, neut., that is, the three¬ 
fold Veda, 1 

PafUavinusa BrAhmtuja XX, 14, 3 : ‘ Prar/ftpati 
alone wan this, and Y;U was his own, VM os the 
second. He thought. Let tne create (send forth) 
this \ oA*, for she will go and become all this.' 

Aatap. lin’d 1111. ^ II, 5, a, ai: ’ The unborn iaVAi*, 
and from \ AT Visvafeannan, (the all-maker) begat 
Jiving beings. 1 

Brth. Ar, Up. I, 5,3 : ‘ Tlie Atman consists of 
Bfieecb, mind, and breath. There are also the three 
worlds ; speech is this world, mind the air, breath 
the sky. The same are the three Vedas, speech 
the Big-veda, mind the Ya^ur-veda, breath the 
S&ma-veda. The same are gods, ancestors, and 
men, speech the gods, mind the ancestors, breath 
men, Ac.’ 

Brih. Ar, Up. I, t, 34 ; * He desired, let a second 
body be born of me, and he (death or hunger) em¬ 
braced speech with his mind.* 

And ibid. I, 4, j 7 : • This world in the beginning 
was Atman (Self), alone and lonely. He desired. 
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May I have a wife. .. Muons (mind) is the Self, 
speech the wife, breath the child.' 

The same or very similar and often contradictory 
ideas occur in later works also. Tims wo read in 
Marui I, 2 1 * 1 In the beginning he (BrabmA) 
fashioned from the words of the Veda, the several 
names, works, and conditions of all things. 1 

And to quote but one passage from the Mnhil- 
bbArata, iSinti-parva, S533 : ' In the beginning 

Vidyit (knowledge, Sophia) without beginning or 
end, the divine Y&jfc (speech) of the Vedas, was sent 
forth by Svayambhfl, the self-existent/ 

, .Saiifkaru. when treating of Sphota 1 (word), of which 
we shall have to treat further on. quotes from the 
Bnb. Ar.Up, 1 , 2, 4: ' He with his mind united himself 
w ith speech," and he adds an important verse from 
some timnti : ' In the I beginning divine V;bfc, Sjneecli, 
eternal, without beginning or end, consisting of 
\ eda, was uttered by Svayambhfl, from which all 
activities proceeded ’■ 

And again j * In the loginning M&besvara shaped 
from the words of the Veda the names and forms 
of all beings and the procedure of all activities,’ 

The Laws of Manu, or, more correctly, of the 
Manavas, the clan of Mann, are no doubt later than 
the Brihmanas, but they often contain old thoughts. 

These attemnccfl, to which many more might 1 x 5 
added, are certainly vague, anti chaotic, and often 
contradictory, because they sprang from different 
minds without any prearranged system; but they 
seem to me to show at all events that thought and 
language must have occupied the philosophers of 


' Veil. Sutras I, 3, 18, 
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India far more than they did tlic philosophers of 
Greece, and even in later times those of modem 
Europe. And if some of them assigned the first 
place to thought and others to speech, this also 
serves to show that lit all events these early gue&sers 
did not accept language simply as a matter of 
course, ns most of our modem philosophers are so 
apt to do, but tried hard to discover whence it came 
and what was its true relation to thought. Thus 
we read in the jSntap. Br. I, 4. 5. 8 : ‘A dispute once 
took place between Mind and Speech as to which was 
the better of the two. Both said, “I am excellent." 
Mind said ; "Surely I am ljettcr than thou, for thou 
dost not speak anything that is not understood by 
me, and since thou art only an imitator of what 
is done by me and a follower in my wake, I am 
surely better than thou/' Speech said; " Surely 
T am better than thou, for what thou knewest 
I make known, I communicate.’' 

‘ They went to appeal to l’raptipati for Ins decision, 
and Praf/itpati decided in favour of Mind, Ac.' 

In the Aitugiti (p. 26 a) we read on the con¬ 
trary : r Then the lord of speech woe produced, that 
lord of speech looks up to the mind. First, verily, 
are words produced, and the mind runs after them. 1 

Some of the Brill manic thinkers say in so many 
words that Speech is Brahman (Satap. Br. II. r, 4, 
10, Vdg vai Brahma), and the co-existence of Brihae- 
pati and Brail mu uas-puti could hardly have failed 
to suggest to them the identity of Brcdiroan and 
Brih in the sense of speech, just os every thought¬ 
ful Greek must have known that there was a reason 
why Logos meant both word aud thought. But 
that ancient chapter of thought which lies beyond 
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the chi Id h ood of all philosophy is For ever lost to 
us And can Ijo reconstructed by conjectures only, 
which, though they produce conviction in some 
minds, cannot be expected to produce the same 
in all. 

Taking into account all these scattered indica¬ 
tions, I cannot, bring myself to accept the evolution 
of the various meanings of the word Brahman as 
elaborated by former scholars. I am particularly 
reluctant to differ on such a point from Professor 
Deussen. Professor Deussen holds that Brahman 
had a ritualistic origin (p, 239), and from prayer 
came to mean lie who is prayed to, the Ur grand tier 
Itcfr. He calls it der sum IleiUgen, GtiUUtdien 
empQtytovbewle Wille dts Men&chwi, which is much 
the same idea to which Both and others have 
given currency, but which certainly requires a fuller 
just ideation. Instead of beginning with the spe¬ 
cialised pieaning of prayer, whether ritualistic or un¬ 
premeditated, and then rising to the object of prayer, 

I prefer to begin with Brdhman as a synonym of 
Brdi in Bnhaspdti, meaning word or sj>eech, and to 
admit by the side of it another Btiiliinan, meaning 
that which utter's or drives forth (PraiyAvayati) or 
manifests or creates, that which is the universal 
support (Sfeambha) or force (Daksha), in fact the 
Brahman, such as we find it afterwards, whether as 
a neuter. Brahman, or, for more pop ular purpoaea, 
as a masculine, Br£hm& No doubt in those dark 
passages through which words passed silently be¬ 
fore they emerged Into the full light of literature, we 
may often tad to discover the right footsteps of 


1 Taitt, ilr, II, 7, .7, 
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their progress. And we must he prepared for Hififer- 
encos of opinion. But the really important point is 
that on which all scholars agree, by assigning to 
Bnlhman the find meaning of r& w, t 4 Jrr«s &v t 
to irp&rov *tvo6v, though, even of those terms, us 
we shall see, not one corresponds fully and exactly 
to the character of Brliiman as developed in the 
history of the Indian mind. 

Atman. 

The next word we have to examine is Atman. 
It Is next in importance to Brahman only, anil 
the two together may be called the two pillars on 
which rests nearly the whole of the edifice of Indian 
philosophy, more particularly of the Vedanta and 
Sfifflkhya systems. 

As early as the time of the Apctstamba-Sutras, 
that is, at the end of the Vedic period, we read, I, S, 
*3, i 

1 The Br&bmaju* who is wise and recognises all 
things to lie in the Atman, who does not become 
bewildered when pondering (on it), and who recog* 
niees tlie Atman in every (created) thing, he shines 
indeed in heaven .. / 

And in the same Sfltros, I, S, 2j, 2, we find a 
definition of Brahman, as the cause of the world, 
which presupposes, as clearly as jmssihle, the preva¬ 
lence of Vedantic ideas ! at the time of the author 
of tills Sfitra:— 

‘He who is intelligence itself and subtler than 
the thread of the lotus-fibre, fie who pervades the 


* Yogs and MltoftmAA alw nro mentioned by name J11 the 
Aj'^.stjimlfJi-^LiinLs. but oot yet ns duflnito syntuiu.s of philo* 
Bophy. CL I, 8, 23, S; U, +, 8 , ij. 
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universe and who, unchangeable and larger than the 
earth, contains this universe; JIu who is different 
from the knowledge of this world which is obtained 
by the senses and is identical with its objects, pos¬ 
sesses the highest (form of absolute know’ledge). 
From him who divides himself, spring all (objective) 
bodies. He is the primary cause, eternal and un¬ 
changeable.' 

The etymology of Atman is again extremely ob¬ 
scure, probably because it l«*Iongs to ft pre-San skr It ic, 
though Aryan stratum of Indian speech. However, 
there can he little doubt that in the Veda Atman, 
in several places, still means breath, as in Bv. X, 
16,5, stfryaiu HkshuA gaLiAatu, v if tarn Atm£, words 
addressed to a dead person, ‘ May the eye go to the 
BUS, the breath (AtmA) to the wind.* It then came 
to mean vital breath, life, and, like the spirit or 
breath, was frequently used in the sense of what 
we call soul In some passages it is difficult to say 
whether we should translate it by life or by spirit. 
From soul there is but a small step to Self, and that 
step is often grammatical rather than real* If in 
the Atharva-veda IX, 5, 30 we read:— 

Atmanam pitdnim putrdtn pan tram pitdmuhdm, 
Gflyffm ydnitrim maifinun y 6 priyAs tdfn dpa hvaye, 

we have to translate in English, * Myself, father, 
son, grandson, grandfather, wife, mother, whoever 
are dear,—1 call upon them.’ But Self may here be 
translated by eon] nr person also, just as we may 
say, 1 My soul doth magnify the Lord,' instead of 
*1 magnify the Lord’ Again we read, Rv, IX, 113, 
i, hakim d&lhAno/i atmitni, 'putting strength into 
oneself.’ In the end Atman became the regular 
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pronoun self. I need not go through all the 
evidence which may be seen in any Sanskrit dic¬ 
tionary 1 , but we have still to see at what stage in 
its development Atman became tbe definite name of 
the soul or Self within. This transition of meaning 
in At m a n otters a curious parallel to that of As, in 
Abu aiul Asti, which we examined l»efore. There 
are passages such as Rv. T, 164, 4, bhflmyAA rfsuA 
dsi-tk liitioi kva wvit, ‘Where was tbe breath, the 
blood, the spirit of the world ?' Here At mi may be 
rendered by spirit or life. Rut in other passages 
Atman signifies simply the inmost nature of any¬ 
thing, and more particularly of man, so that in the 
end it means much the same as what medieval 
philosophers would have t illed the quiddity, or | 
Indian philosophers tlie Id&ntA of things. Thus we 
read at first itmfmam iUniani pa^ya, 1 see thy Self by 
thy Self;’ atroaivu by fLtrnanaA silkahi, 'Self is the 
witness of Self*. 1 In this sense Atman is afterwards 
used as the name of the highest ]>ersoii, the soul 
of the world {Paramlitttiati), and we read f.Satap. Br. 
XIV. 5,5, 15 ): sa v:l uyain ;ltmd sarvesMm bhfitiinam 
adbipati/jL, sanreshum bhutAn^m r m/a, ‘That Atman is 
the sovereign of all beings he is the king of aJl 
beings/ 

PruyApati., Brahman* Atman. 

We have thus seen three words growing up in 
the hymns and BrAhmauas of the Veda, Pm#u|>atn 
Brahman, and Atman, each of which by itself repre¬ 
sents is nuce a whole philosophy or a view of the world 


1 Sw Axithl-^pological IfcHjgitm,, pp. ?oa ; ©psMQpby* 
pp. 24? uq. f or more iuc#mJy T Dousseu'a Geseluelittf dor 
FluluaophEe, pjv 324 s&i* 
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In Prnylpnfi we have the admission of" n personal 
and supreme being 1 , a god above ail gods, a creator 
and ruler of the world. He created the primeval 
waters and rose from them as Hiranyagarbha, in 
order to send forth, to animate, and to rule all 
things. Whether this PrayApati was himself the 
materia] cause of the world may seem doubtful. 
Many times it is said that lie was everything and 
that lie desired to become many, and thus created 
the world, in which ease matter also would have 
come out of him. In other places, however, the 
primeval waters seem to have been admitted as 
existing by themselves and apart from Piuyilpnti 
(Itv. X, 12i, j). We also read that in the beginning 
there was water over which PmyApati breathed as 
wind and produced the earth, or that the waters 
themselves produced a golden egg from whence 
arose PrayApati, the creator of gods and men. There 
occur even in the BrAlmianas allusions to the legend 
well known from the Purftnas, that a boar brought 
forth ( l. dhuljurhii or Udvavarha from Ynh} the 
earth, or that a tortoise supported it 1 , 

A belief in that Piujyiipnti, as a personal god, 
was the beginning- of monotheistic religion in India, 
while the recognition of lira 1 1 man and Atman, as 
one, constituted the foundation of all the monistic 
philosophy of that country. 


1 if. 3 f. r India, pp, 134, afij. 
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CHAPTER III 
tub systems of philosophy. 

Growth of PliilofiophicaL Komp. 

W £ have thus learnt the important lesson that 
all these ideas, metaphysical, cosmological, and 
otherwise, burst forth in Lidia in great profusion 
and confusion, and without any preconceived system. 

e must not suppose that these ideas Joliow each 
other in chronological succession, I Fere once more 
the tbem'inamlrr gives us the true key, much more 
than the Nac/tnmnder, We must remember that 
this earliest philosophy existed for a long time 
without being fixed by writing, that there was 
neither control, authority, nor public opinion to 
protect it. Every A-Jrama or settlement was a 
world by itself, even the simplest means of com¬ 
munication. such as high-roads or rivers, being often 
wanting. The wonder is that, in spite of all this, 
we should find so much unity m the numerous 
guesses at truth preserved to us among these 
1 edfc ruins. This was due, we are told, to the 
PqramparA i.e. to those who handed down the 
tradition and at last collected whatever could be 
saved of it. It would be a mistake to imagine that 
there was a continuous development in the various 
meanings assumed by or assigned to such pregnant 
terms :is Prnj/dpati, Brahman, or even Atman. It 

H 
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is much more in accordance with what we learn 
from the BrAhmanas and Upanishods of the intel¬ 
lectual life of India, to admit an infinite numlier <d‘ 
intellectual centres of thought, scattered all over the 
country, in which either the one or the other view 
found influential advocates. We should then under¬ 
stand better how Brahman, while meaning what 
bursts or drives forth, came to signify speech and 
prayer, as well ns creative power and creator, and 
why Atman meant not only breath, but life, spirit, 
soul, essence, or what I have ventured to render by 
the Self, this Selbst, of ail things. 

Bui if in the period of the BrAhmanas and 
Upanishads we have to find our way through 
religious and philosophical thoughts, as through 
clusters of thickly tangled creeper®, the outlook 
becomes brighter aj? soon as we approach the next 
period, which is characterised by persistent attempts 
at clear and syatemattc thought. We must not 
imagine that even then we can always discover in 
the various systems of philosophy a legular his¬ 
torical growth, The Sutras or aphorisms which we 
possess of the six systems of philosophy, each distinct 
from the other, cannot possibly claim to represent 
the very first attempts at a systematic treatment; 
they are rather the last summing up of what had 
been growing up during many generations of isolated 
thinkers, 

Fmsth&nn Btiedu. 

What the Brahmans themselves thought of their 
philosophical literature we may learn even from such 
modem treatises as the PrasthAna-bheda, from which 
T gave some extracts by way of introduction to some 
papers of mine on one of the systems of Indian 
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philosophy, published as long ago ils i 852 in tho 
Journal oJ the German Oriental Society. It is hut 
Ijuj to *tute that the credit of having discovered 
that tract of Matlhusutlanu Sarasvati + and perceived 
itrt imj.H.uiaiic?! Ijtdongtfd tcally to Colehrooko. [ my¬ 
self canto to be acquainted with it through my old 
friend, I)r. Trithen, who had prepared a critical 
edition of it, hut was prevented by illness and death 
From publishing it. It wfca published in the mean¬ 
time by Professor Weber in Jus indieche Studies 
11S491 and I think it may he useful to give once 
more some extracts from it \ 

*NyiyaV he writes* 'is logic*, as promulgated by 
Gotama 1 * 3 4 in five AdhySyas (lessons). Its object in 
knowledge of the nature of the sixteen Padirthas by 
means of unme, definition, and examination/ These 
Padirthas arc the important or essential topics of the 
Ny&ya philosophy; but it has? proved very misleading 
to see Padirfcfaa here translated by categories. No one 
could understand why such things as doubt, example, 
wrangling, Ac., could possibly lie called categories or 
pmedicahilia r and it is no wonder that Ritter and 
0tliera should have spoken of the Ny&ya with open 

1 A nisw Iranfdalbuj of Hig Plinth A nu+bhcH lei has been pub- 

liwhe^J by Prof. Duuraeil as an Introduction to hi* AUgtfineuw 
Gefrchk-lato der PiiiWophic, voL l, p* 44, j%4, 

3 Kj-flyu Ib derived from ni ‘into,"And I "to g<x' Tlie fourth 
member of a syllogism is called Upansiyfi, 4 loading towards 1 or 

4 induct Lou. Ihdlutityne translates Njiya by fitQi iSaf, 

3 AuvdkshiJfl asm old namo of philosophy, mow |karii<:tdnrly 
of logic, occurs also in Gnu mum's Dliarniiy&xtm II, 3* It as 
umh\ ^matimes ns ifyuonyinoua with Mnnawaj, nwd is uioro 
comprehensive than logic. 

1 Ah the MSS, vary between Gotamu end Gautama, I Lave kept 
tbo former for tbo Syilya, ^phflosopber/ the Jotter for Uu JdljBu 
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contempt, os they have done, if such things were repre¬ 
sented to them ns the categories of Indian logic. 

‘There is alsu the Vai-veshilca pliilosophy in ten 
lessons, promulgated by KanAdti. Its object Is to 
establish hy their similarities anti dissimilarities 1 
the six PadArthfls, viz.: — 

t. rirtivyji, substance, 

a. Gunn, quality, 

3 > Kantian, activity. 

4. Simiuya, what is general and found in more than one 
object. Thu highest Sfmnfuiyn is ftathV nr being. 

5. Yiiesha. the differentia of what is special, residing in 
eternal atoms, &c. 

6. Samavayu, inttpinblc inherence, as between cau.se and 

effijct, parts anti the whole, Ac. 

To which may be added 

7. Afjlifivn, negation. 

Tliis philosophy also is called Nyiiya.’ 

These Padirtbas of the Vaises hi has, at least 1-5, 
may indeed be colled categories, for they represent 
whnt ©in be predicated, in general, of the objects 
of our experience, or, from an Indian point of 
view, what is predicated by, or what is the highest 
sense (Artlia) of words (Pada). Thus it has come to 
pass tli,it PadAitha, literally the meaning of a word, 
was used in Sanskrit in the sense of things in 
general, or objects. It is rightly translated hy 
category when applied to the five PodArthas of 
KanAda, but such a translation, doubtful even in 

1 UnrUieloiny St. Hilaire, in his work on Indian Logics 
p. remartss. ‘Main Ic phikaophe Voiseshika n’a point 

chords it dint tugger lea categories onto* olios, on Omimcmnt 
l*ure prr.printds, com mo I’a toil iu St agin to, H n'a point 
moult A, commo Aristot#, leurs rapports et I^« ra difftfrenocs.' 
But this is exactly wlmt he Jins done, (it StitniB i f 8 eoq. 
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the case of the sixth or seventh Padurilm of the 
Vaiawihikas, would of course I>e quite misleading 
when applied to the PadArthasof Gotamn. The real 
categories would, in Gotama s system, find their place 
mostly under Prameyii, meaning not so much what 
lifts to be proved or established, as what Forms the 
object of our knowledge. 

Miullmsildnoa continues: ' The Mittutojsl also is 
twofold, viz. the Karma-MtmftwisA (work-philosophy) 

and the »Srlrimka- 3 Timitmeii (pbilosopby of the em¬ 
bodied spirit), TlieKanna-Mimii„Jsr\ has l wn brought 
out by the venerable tVaimini in twelve chapters. 

The objects of these twelve chapters are then indi¬ 
cated very shortly, and so ns to lie Imrdly intelligible 
without a reference to the original Sutra* Dharmn. 
t he object of this philosophy, is explained as con¬ 
sisting of acts of duty, chMy sacrificial. The second, 
third, and fourth chapters treat 1 of the differences 
and varieties of Dhanna, its parts (or apjiendcm 
members, contrasted with the main act), and the 
principal purpose of each sacrificial performance. The 
fiJt li chapter tries to settle the older of all sacrificial 
jierformaucee, and the sixth the qualifications of its 
jjorfonnors. The subject of indirect precepts is 
opener] in tbe seventh chapter and carried on mere 
tully in the eighth. Inferrible changes, adapting to 
any variation or copy of certain sacrificial acts what 
was designed for the types or models of them, are 
discussed in the ninth, and bars or exceptions in 
the tenth. Concurrent efficacy is considered in tin 1 
eleventh chaptered co-ordinate effect in the i we I ft h; 
that is, the co-operation of sevend acts for a single 

1 I give tills more intelligible description from Colobruokr, | 
Miscellaneous Esaiivs, vd. i, p, 3,30 se«j. 
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result is the subject of the one, and the incidental effect 
of an act, of which the chief purpose is diflerent, is 
discussed in the other 1 . 

‘There is also the S&mtsrshana-Hntifa, consisting 
of four chapters, composed by 6'aimini, and this, 
which Is known by the name of DevatA-Hw/a, 
fielongs to the Earma-MlinAmsfl, because it teaches 
the act called I pAsand or worship. 

■ Xext follows the SAriiaka-MimAmsA, consisting 
uf four chapters. Its object is to make clear the one¬ 
ness of Brobnmii and Atman (Self), and to exhibit 
the rules which teach the investigation (of it) l>y 
means of Vedic study, Ac.’ It is in fact much more 
what we call a system of philosophy than the Purva- 
MimtlmsA, and it is quoted by different names, such 
a* Uttara-Mlmimsll, lira h ma-AI i mdwisu, Vcdat i ta, kc.^ 

* 1® the first lecture is sliown the agreement 
with which all Vedanta passages refer, directly 
<»i‘ indirectly, to the inward, undivided, second-less 
Brahman. In the first section ar© considered Vedic 
passages which have clear indications of Brahman; 
in the second, passages which have obscure indica¬ 
tions of Brahman, and refer to brahman so far as he 
is an object of worship: in the third, passages which 
have obscure indications of Brahman, and mostly 
refer to Brahman, so far as lie or it is an object of 
knowledge. Thus the consideration of the Veddnta 


Profe-sHor Doasaen has given a somewhat different vendon 
ol these titles. H<> gives. for instance, m the subject of the 
1 1 fill chapter the succesalve order of rotilution, ;l 4 enjoined by 
A'ruti, but to judge from Mltm SatmsV, i, t. t | lt) right meaning 
h«iiis to be the ‘settlingof the order of porforemnee, according 
to .fruti, siibj«t nuilter, recitation, Ac,' 

: Betd Adya for AiJiya in the Fnsthftiu. bheiln. 
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texts lias been finished, and in the fourth section 
such words os Avyakta, A*/&, itc,, are considered, of 
which It can bo doubtful whether they may not refer 
to ideas, adopted and formulated by the Sa/nkhya 
philosophers, such or Prad h:\im, Pmbnti, which is 
generally, though quite wrongly, translated by nature, 
as independent of Brehinan or Purusha. 

' The convergence of all Vedanta texts on the 
too >[id-less Brahman having thus been established, 
VyAsiv or B&dnrdyaua, fearing an opposition by 
means of arguments such as have bwa produced 
by acknowledged Srantis and various other systems, 
undertakes their refutation, and tries to establish 
the incontrovertible validity of his own arguments f 
in the second lecture. Here, in the first section, 
the objections to the convergence of the VedAntu 
passages on Brahman, as stated by the Smrt'tis 
of the SAmkhya-yoga, the KAnAdas, and by the 
arguments employed by the Sanikhyas, are disposed 
of. In the second section is shown the faultiness 
of the views of the followers of the SAmkhya, 
because every examination should consist of two 
parts, the establishment of our own doctrine anti 
the refutation of the doctrine of our opponents, 
in the third section the contradictions between 
the passages of the Veda, referring to the creation 
of the elements and other subjects, are removed in 
the first part, and in the second those referring to 
individual souls. Tn the fourth section are considered 
all apparent contradictions lie tween Vedic passages 
referring to the senses and their objects. 

' Jn the third chapter follows the examination of 
the means (of salvation). Here in the first section, 
while considering the going to and returning from 
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another world (transmigration), dispassionateness 
has to be examined. In tbe second section the 
meaning of the word Thou is made clear, and after¬ 
wards the meaning of the word That. In the third 
section there is a collection of words, if not purely 
tautological, all referring to the unqualified Brahman, 
us recorded in different AYlkhus or branches of the 
Veda; and at the same time the question is discusser I 
whether certain attributes recorded by other *S:lkhas 
In teaching a qualified or unqualified Brahman, may 
lie taken together or not. In the fourth section the 
means of obtaining a knowledge of the unqualified 
Brahman, both the external, such as sacrifices and 
observing the four stations in life, and the internal, 
such as quietness, control, and meditation, are in¬ 
vestigated, 

* In the fourth chapter follows an inquiry iuto the 
special rewards or fruits of a knowledge of the 
qualified and unqualified Brahman. In the first 
section is described salvation of a man even in this 
life, when free from the influence of good or bad 
iicts, after he has realised the unqualified Brahman 
by means of repeated study of the Veda. &c. In the 
second section the mode of departure of a dying man 
Is considered. In the third, the further (northern) 
road of a man who died with a full knowledge of 
the unqualified Brahman is explained, In the fourth 
section the obtain meat of disembodied aloneness by 
a man who knows the unqualified Brahman is first 
described, and afterwards the alxxle in the world of 
Biab man, promised to all who know the qualified 
(or lower) Brahman. 

'This, the Vedanta, Is indeed the principal of all 
doctrines, any other doctrine is but a complement 
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of it, and therefore it alone is to lie reverenced by 
ali who wish for liberation, and this according to 
the interpretation of tiio venerable Sam knm—th is 
is the secret! 1 

Here we sec dearly that Madh us Adana considered 
the Yedinta-philosopl iy as interpreted by Sam kura, 
if not fis the only true one, still as the best of all 
philosophies. He made an imjiortant distinction also 
lietwcen the four, the Ny&ya, Vaiseahikn, Pilrva, 
and Uttarn-Mim:imsil on one side, and tbe remain¬ 
ing two, the S&mkhya and Yoga-philosophies on 
the other. It is curious indeed that this distinction 
lias hern hitherto so little remarked. According 
to Mad l mail dan a, the philosophies of Gotatna and 
Fvamula are treated simply as Smritis or Dharmft- 
■sAstnus, like the Laws of Menu, nay like the Mahil- 
bhftrata 1 of Vyiiaa, and the Rum Ay ana of Volmiki. 
Of course these systems of philosophy cannot be 
called Snmti in the ordinary sense of Dharm/u?Astm * 
but, as they are Snudti or tradition, and not Shiti 
or revelation, they may lie said to teach Pharma, if 
not in the legal, at least in fcha moral souse of that 
word. Anyhow it is clear that S&flikhya and Yoga 
were looked upon an belonging to n class different 
fi^om that to which the two Mimams&B, nay even 
Nyiiya and \aireshika, and the other recognised 
launches of knowledge belonged, which together 
are represented as the eighteen branches of the 
Trayi (the V'eda). Though it may lie difficult to 
understand the exact reason of this distinction, the 
distinction itself should not be passed over. 


1 St** I>:JiImmin, Ibis MjklmbliAratji njn Ej** und RoetdH- 
Lucbp 1896, 
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‘The S&mkhya/ Madhustidana continues, ‘was 
brought out by the venerable Ivapila in six Adhyiiyas, 
Lii the first AdhyAyn the objects for discussion aro 
considered ; in the second the effects or products of 
Fradh&na, or original matter; in the third aloofness 
from sensuous objects; in the fourth stories about 
dispassionate persons, such as Pinguid (IV, n) r the 
Hotelier (IV, rS), itc,; in the fifth there is refutation 
of opposite opinions ; in the sixth a resume of the 
whole. 1 ha chief object of the S&mkhya-philosopliy 
is to teach the (inference lie tween Piakn'ti and the 
Purushas, 

‘Then follows the Yoga-philosophy as taught by 
the venerable Fatafiyali, consisting of four parte. 
Here in the filet part meditation, which stops the 
activity and distraction of the mind, and, as a means 
towards it, repeated practice and dispassionateness 
are discussed ; in the second the eight accessories 
which serve to produce deep meditation even in one 
whose thoughts are distracted, such as (II, 29) 
restraint, observances, posture, regulation of breath, 
devotion, contemplation, and meditation; in the 
third, the supernatural powers; in the fourth alone- 
ness. The chief object of this philosophy is to achieve 
concentration by means of stopping all wandering 
thoughts/ 

After this follows a short account of the Pistipata 
and PanforAtra-systems, and then a recapitulation 
which is of interest. Here MadJuisfidann says, ‘that 
after the various systems have been explained, it 
should be clear that there are after all but three 
roads, 

i. The Arambha-vada, the theory of atomic 
agglomeration. 
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2. The ParinAma-vAda, the theory of evolution. 

3. The Vivarto-v&da, the theory of illusion. 

The first theory bolds that the four kinds of 
atoms (Ann), those of earth, water, fire, and air, by 
becoming successively double atoms, &c., begin the 
world which culminates in the egg of Brahman. 

This first theory, that of the Tdrkikaa (Nyftya 
and VaL-eshika) and the MlmAiasakas, teaches that 
an effect which was not (the world), is produced 
through the activity of causes which are. 

The second theory, that of the SAmJchyas, Yogn- 
p&t manias, and Pnjsujjatns, says that PradhAna alone, 
sometimes called Prakrit i or original matter, com - 
posed, as it is, of the Gusas of Sattva (good), Rayas 
(moderate), and Tam as (bad), is evolved through 
the stages of Mahat (perceiving) and A habitant 
(subjectivity) into the shape of the (subjective and 
objective) world. From this point of view the 
effected world existed tafore as real, though in a 
subtile (invisible) form, and Mas rendered manifest 
through the activity of a cause. 

The third theory, tliat of the Bmhmavndins 
l Vedanta), says tliat the self-iummoue and perfectly 
blissful Brahman which has no second, appears hy 
mistake, through its own power of MAyA, as the 
world, while the Yfliabnavas (EimAivu^n, kc.) hold 
that the world is an actual and true evolution of 
Brahman. 

But in reality all the Munis who have put 
forward these theories agree in wishing to prove 
the existence of the one Supreme Lord without 
» second, ending in the theory of illusion (Yivarta). 
These Munis cannot be in error, considering that 
they arc omniscient; and these different views have 
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only been pvopouncled by them, in order to keep off 
all nihilistic theories, and because they wore afraid 
that human beings, with their inclinations towards 
the objects of the world, could not be expected at 
once to know the true goal or man. Hut all comes 
right when we understand that men, from not 
understanding their true object, imagined that 
these Munis would have propounded what is con- 
trary to the Veda, and thus, accepting their opinions, 
have become folio wens of various paths/ 

Much of what has here been translated from 
Mndhusil dona's Pmsthihia-bheda, though it gives a 
general survey, is obscure, but will become mere in¬ 
telligible hereafter when we come to examine each of 
the sis philosophies by itself; nor is it at all certain 
that his view of the development of Indian philo¬ 
sophy is historically tenable. But it shows at all 
events a certain freedom of thought, which we see 
now and then in other writers also, such as YipnAna- 
hhikshu, who are bunt on allowing that there is 
behind the diversity of Vedanta, S&mkhyn, and 
Xyftya one and the same truth, though differently 
expressed ; that philosophies, in fact, may be many, 
but truth is one. 

But however we may admire tins insight on the 
P®*t of Marlhusudana and others, it is our duty, os 
historians of philosophy, to study the different path* 
by which different philosophers, whether by the 
light of revelation or by that of their own unfettered 
reason, have striven to discover the truth. It is the 
veiy multiplicity and variety of these paths that form 
the chief interest of the history of philosophy, and 
the fact that to the present day these six different 
systems oi philosophy have held their own in the 
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midst of a great multitude of philosophic theories,* 
propounded by the thinkers of India, shows that we 
must first of all tiy to appreciate their characteristic 
jwculiaiities, before attempting with Madhuefldana 
to eliminate their distinctive features, 

These philosophers are— 

_ t - BidarAyana, called also VyAsa DvaipAyana or 
Krishna Dvaip'iyana, the reputed author of the 
Brahma-gAtrafl, called also Uttara-Miaiibu^I-S 0 t m«, 
*tr Vydsa-Sfitrns. 

-- Gaimiai, the author of the Plirvs-MlinAasal- 
Sutras. 

3' Kapiln, the author of the Simkliya-Sdiras, 

4. Pata/i^aJi, also called .Sfesha or Phanin, the 
author of the Toga-Sutras. 

5. Kandda,aIso called Kawihhu?. K&Jiabbakshaka, 
or L luka, the author of the Val.vesl«iko-Sutras. 

6 . Gotama, also called Akshapdda, the author 0/ 
the NyAya-Sittraa. 

It is easy to see that the philosophers to whom 
our Sutras are ascribed, cannot be considered as the 
first originators of Indian philosophy. These Sutras 
olten refer to other philosophers, who therefore 
must have existed before the time when the Sutras 
received their final form. Nor could the fact that 
some of the Siltrus quote and refute the opinions of 
other Siitraa, he accounted for without admitting 
a growing up of different philosophical school* side 
by side during a period which preceded their last 
arrangement. Unfortunately such reference* hardly 
ever give us the title of a hook, or its author, still 
less t he iptfissima verba. When they refer to such 
topics as Pumsha and Prakriti we know that they 
refer to the SjUakhya, if they speak, of Anus or 
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atoms, we know that their remarks are pointed at t.lir 
VftMeahikas.v'' But it by no means follows t hat they 
refer to the Sitmkhya or V aisesbika-Shtras exactly 
US we now possess them. Some of these, ils has been 
proved, are so modern that they could not possibly 
he quoted by ancient philosophers, Our S£»ikhy«- 
Sutras, for instance, have heen proved by Dr. P. Hall 
to be not earlier than about 1 3So a. jx, and they 
may be even later. Startling as this discovery 
was, there is certainly nothing to be said against 
the arguments of Dr. Hall or against those by which 
Professor Garbe 1 has supported Dr. Hall's dis¬ 
covery. In this case, therefore, these Sutras should 
be looked upon as a mere ri/accimento, to take 
the place of earlier Siltras, which as early os the 
sixth cent, a, i>. had probably been already super¬ 
seded by the i*>pulnr k by a-kiii-t k is and then for¬ 

gotten. This late date of our Sdatkliya-Sutros may 
seem incredible, but though I still hold that the 
8fltra-style arose in a period when writing for 
Ktemry purposes was still in its tentative stage, we 
know that even in our time there are learned 
Pandits who find no difficulty in imitating this 
ancient Sutra-style. The Sutra-period, reaching 
down as far as A.ivka's reign in the third century, 
and Ids Council in 242 u.c., claims not only the 
famous Sutras of Pittini, but has also been fixed 
upon as the period of the greatest philosophical 
activity in India, on activity called forth, It would 
seem, by the strong commotion roused by the rise 
of the Buddhist school of philosophy, and afterwards 
of religion. 


1 (JarL^p I>io SAMtkEjft-FMliMophkip jj. ji. 




the six SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY, ril 

Literary Hofarencee in the Upniiislmrts. 

It m of considerable importance to remember that 
of the technical names of the six systems of phi¬ 
losophy, two only occur in the classical Uponishads, 
namely Sxnikhya and Yog<i or .Siluikhva-yigu. Vo- 
dflnta does not occur, except in the -SVctAsyatam, 
Mimdaka and some of the later Upanisliods 1 * * , Mi- 
niajfi&it occurs hi the general sense of investigation, 
NyAya and Vaiaeshikn are altogether absent, nor 
do we meet with such words ;is ifetnvidyd, or 
Anvihfiiiiki, nor with the names of the reputed 
founders of the six systems, except those of the two 
Mimsujisrls, B&darAyana and (?nimim, The names 
of Pataiijaii, or KaaAtla, are absent altogether, while 
the names of Kapils ami Gottuna, when they 
occur, refer, it would seem, to ijuite different per¬ 
sonalities. 

Tho Six Systems of Philosophy. 

No one can suppose that those whose names are 
mentioned as the authors of these six philosophical 
systems, were more than the final editors or re¬ 
dactors uf the Silt ms as we now possess them. If 
the third century B.CL should seem too late a date 
for the introduction of writing for literary purposes 
in India, we should remember that even inscriptions 
have not yet been found more ancient than those 
of Asoka, and there is a wide difference between 
inscript ions and I iterary compositions. The Southern 
Buddhists do not claim to have reduced their 


1 A eurioui distill c tin ti is ntntl$ in a erjinnmntary on tho 

Gmtnma-SGttroa XIX, fs T whurv* it i* said that 4 tboso parts of 

tW ArauyaJias which An nut Upanudiada ant called Vedfintai. 1 
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Sacred Canon to writing before the first century B.C., 
though it is well known that they kept up close 
relations with thoir Northern co-religionists who 
were acquainted with writing \ During all that 
time, therefore, between 477 and 77 n,c., ever so 
many theories of the world, partaking of a Vedlnta, 
SAnikhya or Yoga, nay even of a Buddhist cha¬ 
racter, could have sprung up and have been reduced 
to a mnemonic form in various Asramas. We need 
not wonder that much of that literature, considering 
that it could be mnemonic only, should have lteen 
irretrievably lost, and we must take care also not 
to look upon what has been left to us in t lie old 
Daivianas, as representing the whole outcome of the 
philosophical activity of the whole of India through 
so many generations. All we can say is that phi¬ 
losophy begun to ferment in India, during the period 
filled by Br&hmanos and Upanishads, nay even in 
some of the Vedie hymns, that the existence of 
Upanishads, though not necessarily our own, is 
recognised in the Buddhist Canon, and lastly that 
the name of Suttas, as a component part of the 
Buddhist Canon, must be later than that of the 
earliest BrAhmanic Sutras, becuu.se iu the mean¬ 
time the meaning of the word had been changed 
from short mnemonic sentences to fully developed 
discourses. Possibly S&tra was originally meant 
for the text to be elucidated in a sermon, so that 
the long Buddhistic sermons caino to be called 
Suit as in consequence. 


1 The snered Bn-En?e in the city of AumAdhapara in Ceylon 
vims grown, wo aro tohi, frum u branch of the tree at BihMEia 
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Brrtiafrpati-S fltrfls. 

That some of the earlier philosophical SiltniR were 
\» shown in the case of the BnTiaepati-Sutnw. 

These are said to have contained the doctrines of the 
out find out materialists, or sensualists, the haukft- 
yalikus or A iirviikas, who deny the existence of 
everything beyond what is given by the senses. 
They are referred to by BhtekariiMryn at Brahma- 
Sutras Til, x 53*, and as lie gives an extract, it is 
likely that they still existed in his time, though 
no MS. of them has been found as yet in Judin. 
The same applies to such Sfttras w the Vaikh&nasa- 
Sfitrns, jKjesihly intended for the Vina prast has, and 
the Bhikshu-Sutnis % <p toted by PAnini, IV, 110, 
and intended, it would seem, fur Bralimanic, and not 
yet for Buddhistic mendicants. It is a sail truth 
which we have to team 1110113 tmd more, that of 
the old pre-Buddhistic literature we have but scanty 
fragments, and that even these may be, in some 
cases, mere reproductions of lost originals, as in 
the case of the S;l?ukhya-Sdtms. We know now 
that such Sutras could have been produced nt anv 
time, and wo should not forget that even at present, 
in the general decay of Sanskrit scholarship, India 
still possesses scholar's who can Imitate Kalidasa, 
to say nothing of such poems as the Mnhdhhslmtn 
and Rtlmayana, and bo successfully that few 
scholars could tell the difference. It is not long 
ago that I received a Sanskrit treatise written in 
Sutras with ft commentary, the work of u living 

■ Cofetrooke, MS*x Emji’ I, 4 ig, 

1 They went idojitifiyiJ hy Tnrinjithii Tnrlinrujfcaapnti with the 
Yedlots-Sftttas; sk y SIcMhniitu Kuntnadl, vel. i, ji. 591. 

1 
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scholar in India, which might have deceived many 
a European scholar of Sanskrit literature *, If that 
is possible now, if, as in the case of the Kapila- 
Siitras, it was possible in the fourteenth century, 
why should not the same have taken place during 
the period of the Renaissance in India, nay even 
at an earlier time ? At ail events, though grateful 
for what has licen preserved, and preserved in what 
may seem to us an almost miraculous manner, we 
should not imagine that we possess all, or that 
we possess what we {josses* in its original form. 

Books of Boforeneo, 

I shall mention here some of the moat important 
works only, from which students of philosophy, 
particularly those ignorant of Sanskrit, may gain 
by themselves a knowledge of the six recognised 
systems of Indian Philosophy, The titles of the 
more important of the original Sanskrit texts may 
be found in Coiebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, voi. 
m p* 339 seq, f and in the Catalogues, published 
since his time, of the various collections of Sanskrit 
MSS. in Europe and India. 

I or the VedAnta-ph ilosophy of Jtadai-ivaaa (lie 
most useful book is Thibet's English translation of 
the text of the Sutras and 5 kmkara's commentary in 
the S. B. HL, vols, xxxiv and xxxviiL 

Ol books written in German, Deussen s translation 
of the same work, 1887, preceded as it was hy his 

It in catted Kiltftntrfti^nndjiApnikriyA by A’liiiilmkriutu 
TarkAliiukdra. iSijIS, and pives additional Sfrtns (n H,„ Kj’i- 
Omini on Vedic Grammar, Ho mak« no ,^ret that Sotnm, 
vnttu ^hhnyam api mayaiv* vyunUi. < t j le Sutra and tl le 
Coirnnenifirr, both were QDmpoewl by 








HOOKS OF RKFEREXr-E. lf , 

‘System ties VedAnta/ iSSj, ran be thorough] v 
recommended, 4 

t >f the Simkhya-system we have the Su tma traits- 
JataL by Bnllantvne In 1882-1885, the Aphorisms 
ol the bamkhy* Ptuloeophy of Kapik, with illuatm- 

tlve ex tracts * ,x ™ the Commentaries,, 1852 i86<t 

1885. D * 

In German we have the SdwthyarBjarafam- 
Bhashva, A K/irAmt-bluksfnfs Commentar m den 
SAwk hya-Sit rns, ttbersetstt von Ti. Gar be, 1SS9. 
Also AniiudJhft’H Commentary anti the original 
parts of Veduntin Mahftdeva'a commentary on the 
Sdmkhya-SlHraa, by Bichard Gar be, 1893. 

!>er Mondschein tier SAmkhya Wahrheit ViUa- 
spatimLira's SAmkhya-tattva-kaamudi, ubon*tzt von 
It. Garbe, 1892, is also a very useful work. 

The Sttmkhya KtiriLi by Isuamkrishria. translated 
“ the Sanscrit by H. T t V.lehrooke, also the 
Bhteihy* or commentary by Guurapada ; translated 
and illustrated by an original comment by H. H. 

Wilson, Oxford, 183;, may still be consulted with 
advantage. 

Other useful works are :— 

John Davies, Hindu Philosophy The Sankhya 
Kanka of Jswamkrisbna, London, iS8j. 

Ihe S;lmkhya*rhiJo»ophie, nach den Quellen, von 
Tt. Gar I*, 1894, 

Ol the iVn va-MimuwmA or simply MimAmsA, which 
deals chiefly with the nature and authority of the 
\ eaa with special reference to sacrificial and other 
rut it*. w e liuu« the Hut ms with jSalxmisvrimirfs 
commentary published in the original; hut there is 
ns yet no hook in English in which that system may 
be studied, except Professor Thibaut’s translation Jf 
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Laugdkshi Bhiiskam’s Arthosaaigraha, a short ab- 
stmct of that philosophy, published in the Benares 
Sanskrit Series, No, 4, 

The Vniseshika system of philosophy may be 
studied in an English translation of its Siltras by 
A. E, Gough, Benares. 1873 ■ also in a German trans¬ 
lation by Boer, Zeitschrift tier Deatschen Morgen- 
liindischen Geseilschaft, vols, 21 and 22, and in some 
articles of mine in the same Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, 1849. 

1 he Nytya-Siltras of Gotama have l.een translated, 
witli the exception of the last book, by Bailout yne, 
Allahabad, 1S50 57. 

Ihe \ oga-Siitras are accessible in an English 
translation by mjendtahUa Mitra, in the Bibliotheca 
Indies., Nos. 462, 4?®* 4S2, 491, and 492. 

Dates of the FtnlouophicaJ SHtnu. 

II we consider the state ol philosophical thought 
in India such as it ht represented to us in the 
BriUuoanas and Opanishads, and afterwards in the 
canonical hooks of the Buddhists, we cannot wonder 
t hat all attempts at fixing the dates of the six 
recognised systems of philosophy, nay even their 
mutual relationship, should hitherto have failed It 
is true that Buddhism and G'aintsm were likewise 
hut two philosophical systems out of many, and that 
it has loan possible to fix their dates. But if in 
their rnse we know something about their dates and 
their historical development, this is chiefly due to the 
social and [mliticaJ importance which they acquired 
during the fifth, the fourth, and the third centuries 
B.C., and not simply to their philosophical lends. 

We know also that there were many teach era, con- 
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temporaries of Buddha, but they have left no traces 
in the literary history of India, 

Nor should we foiget that, though the date of the 
Buddhist Gin on may be fixed, the date of many of 
the texts which we now possess and accept aw 
canonical j* by no means beyond the reach of doubt. 

In the Buddbiat annals themselves other teachers 
such as 67 ifttiputm, the Nirgmntha, the founder of 
train ism, Piinisa KlyyapO, Kukuda Kdtydyann, 
Ar/itn Kesakanihait, Saw</ava Vaim/ti-putra, GoMli- 
putrjt, the Maskarin, are mentioned by the side of 
Gautama, the prince of the elan of the StUcyoa, One 
of these only became known in history, Gnitiputra, 
tlie iN ii grant ha or gymnosopbist, liecause the society 
founded by him, like the brother bond founded by 
Buddha, developed into a powerful sect, the (rainas, 
Another, G'vdJi with the bamfion stick, originallv 
an Atfivaka, then a follower of MahAvira, became 
likewise the founder of a sect of his own, which, 
however, has now disappearedGaatiputra or 
Nitaputta was actually the senior of Buddha. 

Though it seems likely that the founders of the 
six eystems of philosophy, though not the authors of 
the .Sutra* which we possess, 1*longed to the same 
period of philosophical and religious fermentation 
whicli gave rise to the first spreading of Buddha's 
doctrines in India, it is by no means clear that any 
of these systems, in their literary form, ore pre¬ 
supposed by Buddhism. This is owing to the vague¬ 
ness of the <jnotations which are hardly over given 
verbatim. In India, during the mnemonic period of 
literature, the contents of a hook may have becoim 


1 Korn, UmMiiLiiiuia, I, p, 1S2. 
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considerably modified, while the tide remained the 
sarue- Even at a much later time, when we see 
Bimrtr/hnri (died 650 a, ».) referring to the Mim&m- 
«aka, Samkhya, and Vabieshika Dai*anos, we have 
no right to conclude that he knew these Dareanas 
exactly n* we know them, though he may well have 
known these philosophies after they had assumed 
their systematic form. Again, when he quotes 
NmyAyikas, it by no means follows that he knew 
ul|r Gotania-SAtras, nor have we any right t« say 
that our Gotaraa-Sfttras existed in his time It 
is possible, it is probable, but it is not certain. 
We most therefore bo very careful not to rely too 
much on quotations from, or rather allusions to 
other systems of philosophy. 


SAm khya- Sll trm. 

The SAwkhya-Siitras, 11s we possess them, are very 
chary of referencea, They dearly refer to Vabed.ika 
find NyAya, when they examine the six categories 

' 6 tor " 1 ^ 1 ® 5 ) the sixteen Padfirthas of 

t lie latter (\, 86), Whenever they refer to the Anus 
or atoms, we know that they have the VabWWka- 
phuoeophy m their minds; and once the Vaixeshikas 
are actual y mentioned by name (I, 25 ). Sruti, which 
the Mwikhyas were supposed to disregard, is very 
recjufiirly appealed to, Smnti once (V, 123), and Vil* 
rnadeva, whose name occur* in both .S'niti and Smrfti 
is mentioned as one who had obtained spiritual 
lieedom But of individual philosophew we meet 
only witbSan andana A/Ary a (VI, fit,) and Paibhdkha 

1 , T Ji> ' l : 6S )- wIl|Ie the teachers, the A/iryas, 
when mentioned in general, are explained as com 
prehending Kapila himself, as well as other* 
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Vodilnta-Satras. 

The VedAnta-Sufcras contain more frequent refer¬ 
ences, but they too do not help os much for chrono¬ 
logical purposes. 

BAdariy^ria refers more or Jess clearly to the 
Buddhists, the Gainas, PAmpatos, and PaMariitnLs 
oil of whom he is endeavouring to refute. He never 
refers, however, to any literary work* and even when 
he refers to other philosophical systems, he seams to 
avoid almost intentionally the recognised names of 
their authors, nay even their technical terms. Still 
it is clear that the systems of the Purva-Mjnuito&ft p 
the Yoga, Sftnikhva, aval VaLesbika were in his mind 
when he composed his Sutras, and among Mlmifrisic 
authorities he refers by name to fAiimini, RAdari, 
Aiu/u lorn 1 , A smn 1 athya r KAsak rit sna, Karel 1 /t kgim , 
and A treya P nay to a Bddarftyaaa also. We cannot be 
far wrong therefore if we assign the gradual forma-\ 
tion of the mx systems of philosophy to the period \ 
from Buddha {fifth century) to A#oka (third century)./ 
though we have to admit p particularly hi the cases ^ 
of Vedanta, Sfimkhya, and Yoga a long previous 
development reaching Lack through UpanMmds 
and Brfth maraas to the very hymns of the Rig-vedn*^ 
It k equally difficult to fix the relative position^/ 
of the great systems of philosophy, because* as 
1 explained before, they quote each other mutually. 
With regard to the relation of Buddhism to the sax 
orthodox systems it seems to me that all we can 
honestly say is that schools of philosophy banding 
down doctrines very similar to those of our six 
classical or orthodox systems, are presupposed by 


1 Bkimiurkaiv SaUFikliyn FLUosophy (tByj), p. 3. 
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the Buddhist Suttas. But this is veiy different from 
the opinion held by certain scholars that Buddha 
or liia disciples actually borrowed from our Sdtraa 
We know nothing of SdmkhyaJite rat lire before the 
S;ihi khya-karihas, wliich belong to the sixth century 
after Christ Even if we admit that the Tattva- 
stnnjbia was an earlier work, how could we, without 
jjamLk'l dates, prove any actual borrowing on the 
part of Buddha or his disciples at that early time ? 

In the Ujmmahads and Brdbinanas, though there 
is a common note running through them all, there 
is as yet great latitude and want of system, and 
a variety of opinions supported by different teachers 
arid different schools. Even in the hymns we meet 
with great independence and individuality of thought, 
u hich occasionally seems to amount to downright 
scepticism and atheism. 

Wo must keep aij this in mind if we wish to gain 
a correct idea of the historical origin and growth of 
what wo are accustomed to call the six philosophical 
systems of India. We have seen already that philo¬ 
sophical discussions were not confined to the Brah- 
mans, but that the Kshatriyos also took a very acti ve 
and prominent part in the elaboration of such funda¬ 
mental philosophical concepts as that of Atman or 
Self. 

It is out. of this floating mass of philosophical 
and religious opinion, which was common property 
in India, that the regular systems slowly emerged 
1 hough we do not know in what form this took 
place, it is fjuJte clear that what we now possess of 
philosophical manuals, in the form of Sutras, could 
not have been written down during the time when 
u ntmg tor any practical purposes except in scrip- 
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tioiis on monuments and coins was at ill unknown in 
India., or at all events had not jet bepn employed 
for literary purposes, so far wo know. 

Mnemonic Xiittiraturo. 

Tt has now been generally admitted, I believe, 
that whenever writing has once become popular, 
it is next to impossible that there should bo no 
allusion to it in the poetical or prose compositionflof 
the people. Even its lute iis the time of £nwkara, 
the written letter ate still called unreal (An rita) in 
comparison with the audible sounds, as classified in 
the Ptft-twAkhyas, which are represented bv them 
(\ed. Sfltms II, r t 14, p. 451). There is no allusion 
to writing in the hymns, the Bnlhrnamis and Upani- 
shads ; very few, if any, in the Sutras. The historical 
value of these allusions to writing which occur in the 
literature of the Buddhists depends, of course, on 
the date which we can assign, not to the original 
authors, hut to the writers of our texts. We must 
never forget that there was in India during many 
centuries a purely mnemonic literature, which con¬ 
tinued down to the Shtra-period, and which was 
handed down from generation to generation accord¬ 
ing to a system which is fully described in the 
Prdtb&kbyiis, What would have lieen the use of 
that elaborate system, if there had been manuscripts 
in existence at the same time? 

When that mnemonic literature, that Smrdi. 
came for the first time to Ikj reduced to writing, 
this probably took place in something like the form 
of Sutras. The very helplessness of the Sfitru-otyle 
would thus become intelligible. Letters at that 
tune were as vet monumental only, for in India also 
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monumental writing' is anterior to literary writing, 
and to the adoption of a cursive alphabet, Writing 
material was scarce in India, and the number of 
those who eon Id lead must have been very small 
At the same time there existed the old mnemonic 
literature, invested with a kind of sacred character, 
part and paicel of the ancient system of education, 
which had so far answered all purposes and was not 
easy to supplant. Much of that mnemonic literature 
has naturally been lost, unless it was reduced to 
writing at the proper time. Often the name may 
lifive survived, while the body of a work was en¬ 
tirely changed. Hence when we see the Silwikhya 
mentioned by name in the Buddhist texts, such a* 
the Vjsuddhi-magga (chap. XVHi, it is impossible to 
toll whether even at that time there existed a work 
on the Sa?fik hy n-p 1 1 iJosophy in the form of Sutra* 

It is clear at all events that it could not have been 
our Slmkhya-Slltras, nor even the Sa/nkhva-kdrikiLs 
which seem to have superseded the ancient Silt res 
earjy in the sixth century, while our present Sutras 
date from the fourteenth, 

It might be possible, if not to prove, at nil events 
to reader probable the position assigned here to 
Buddhas teaching as subsequent to the early growth 
°1 Philosophical ideas in their systematic and more 
or less technical form, by a reference to the name 
assigned to his mother, whether it was her real 
name or a name assigned to her by tradition. She 
was called Miyft or MiyiidevL Considering that in 
Buddha's eyes the world was Mdvi or illusion it 
seems more likely that the name was given to his 
tuot it?i by eat ly tradition, and that it was given 
not without a purpose. And if so this could only 
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tiave been after the name of AvidyA tm-science) in 
the Vedanta, and of Praknti in the Siwkliya-philo- 
a °P h r Wl replaced by the technical term of 
MAyA. It is well known that, in the oh] classical 
Upomshads, tlie name of MrlyA never occurs ; and it 
is equally significant that it does occur in the later 
and more or leas apocryphal Upaniahads. In the 
■SvetAavatara, for instance, I, jo, we read, M Hy&m tu 
Prakritim vidvlt, ‘ Let him know that Prakriti js 
MilyAor MAyA Piaknti.' This refers, it would seem, 
to the S:\rcikhya system in which Prakrit! acts the 
part of Mavil and fascinates the Purusha, till he 
turns away from her and she ceases to exist, at all 
events as far as he is concerned, Kut whether in 
SAmkhya or Vediints, MAyA in its technical meaning 
belongs certainly to a secondary jieriod, and St might 
therefore be argued that MAyft, as the mime of 
Buddhas mother, is not likely to have found a place 
hi the Buddhistic legend during tbe early period 
<d Indian philosophy, as represented in the early 
L punish ad b, and even in the SAtna of these two 
prominent schools. 

There was, no doubt, a certain amount of philo¬ 
sophical mnemonic composition after the period 
represented by the old l panishads, and before the 
systematic arrangement of the philosophical Siitras, 
hut whatever may have existed in it, is for ever lost 
to us. We can see this clearly in the case of the 
Brdiaspati-ph ilosophy. 

The Bntuuptti-PhiliHophf, 

Brih&spati is no doubt a very perplexing character. 

His name is given as that of the author of two Vedic 
hytuns, X, 7 j, X, 72, a distinction being made 
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between a Brihnepati Arigirasa and a Bnhaspati 
Liinkya (Laukilvatika ?). His name is well known 
aiso as one of the Vetiic deities. In Rv. V 1 JI, 9 $ t 
15, we read that Lidra, with Brihaspati us his ally* 
overcame the godless people (tfdeviA visUi). He is 
afterwards quoted as the author of a law-book, 
decidedly modern, which we still possess. BnW 
P at * Wides t he name of the planet Jupiter, and 
of the preceptor or Pnrohitn of the gods, so that 
hbdiaspati-piirohita has become a recognised name 
of Judm, as having Brihaspati for his Purohita or 
chief priest and helper. It seems strange, therefore, 
that the came name, that of the preceptor of the 
gods, should have been chosen as the name of the 
representative of the most unorthodox, atheistical, 
and seiisualistic system of philosophy in India 
We may possibly account for this by referring to 
the Brdhmanas and Upanishads, in which Brihns- 
|«Ui is represented as teaching the demons his 
pernicious doctrines, not for their benefit, but for 
their own destruction. Thus we read, Maittftyana 
Up. 7 , 9 :~ 

' Rrihaspat i, having become or having assumed 
tlie shape of fSukrn, brought forth that false know- 
le ge, for the safety of India and for the destruction 
of the Asuxas (demons). By it they show that 
good is evil and that evil is good, and they say 
that tins new Jaw, which upsets the Veda arid the 
other sacred books, should be studied (by the 
Asums, the demons). That being so, it is said. 

, n .° ] man ( but t,ie Unions only) study that false 

knowledge, for it is wrong; it i* as it were, barren. 

Its reward lusts only as long as the pleasure lasts, 

“ *' lth one wb ° Iws fidlen from bis station (caste). 
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Ut that &Ise doctrine not !jc attempted, for thus 
it is said 1 *— 

*■ Widely divergent and opposed are these two, 
tlie one known as false knowledge, the other as 
knowledge. I (Yama) believe NaAiketae to be 
possessed of a desire for knowledge; even many 
pleasures do not tempt him away, 

■■ Ha who knows at the same time l>oth the 
imperfect knowledge (of ritual) and the perfect 
knowledge (of .Self), crosses death by means of the 
impei feet, and obtains immortality by means of the 
perfect knowledge a . 

I hose who are vv mpt up in imperfect know¬ 
ledge fancy themeekes alone wise and learned, 
Hiej wonder about floundering and deceived* like 
the blind led by a man who is himself blind V 
And again :— 

1 1 ho gods and the demons, wishing to know 
the «SeIf, went once into the presence of Brahmen 
(their father PriyAp&ti*), Having bowed before 
him, they said: “0 blessed one, we wish to know 
the helh do thou tell us V Thus* after considering* 
he thought, these demons believe in a difference of 
the Atman (from themselves), and therefor a very 
different Self was taught to them. On that Self 
the&e deluded demons take their stand* clinging 
to it* destroying the true boat of salvation, and 
praising untruth. What is untrue they see as 
true T like jugglery. But in reality, what is said 
in the \ eda&p that is true + What is said in the 
Vedfie, on that the wise take their stand. There- 


: Kmi'Aji U|i;inJ>iIiuiJ II, 4, 

' I ua>> up. ii, s . 


: Vi nr, Up, II, 
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fore let no Brahman study what k Dot in the 
Vedas, or this wU] be the result (as in the case 
of the demons)/ 

This jjassage is curious in several respects. First 
of all it is a dear reference of one Upanishad to 
another, namely to the A /nine logy a, in which this 
episode of Brt'haspati giving false instruction to 
the demons is more fully detailed. Secondly we 
see an alteration which was evidently made in¬ 
tentionally. In the AVidndogya Upaniahad it is 
PrajApati himself who imparts false knowledge of 
the Atman to the Asuras, while in the MaitrAynna 
Upauishad Bribaspati takes his place. If. is not 
unlikely that Bnhaspati was introduced in the later 
Upaniahad in order to take the place of Pra^pati, 
Miuse it was felt to be wrong that this highest 
deity should ever have misled anybody, even the 
demons. In the A/tAndogya the demons who be¬ 
lieved in the Anyuta (otherness) of the Atman, that 
is to say, in the possibility that the Atman could 
^ ^ place dj'Hereiit from tliBnispIv^ 

toll! to look for It in the person seen in the pupil 
of the eye, or in the image in a looking-glass, or 
in the shadow in the water. All this would how¬ 
ever. re ter to a visible My only. Then Prm/a.pati 
goes on to say that the Atman is what moves 
about full of pleasures in a dream, and as this 
would still he the individual man, ho declares at 
M that Atman is what remains in deep sleep, 
without however losing its own identity. 

If then in the Upadsliada already Brihaep&ti was 
in trod need for the purple of teaching wrong and 
nnort bodox opinions, we nmypossi bly 1*able to under¬ 
stand how his name came to cling to sensualistic 
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opinions, and how at Inst, however unfairly, he was 
held responsible for them. That such'opinions 
existed even at an earlier time, we can see in 
some of the hymns in which many years ago J 
pointed out these curious traces of an incipient 
scepticism. In later Sanskrit, a Bdrhaapatya, or a 
follower of Unluupati, has come to mean an infidel 
in general Among the works mentioned in the 
Lniitn-vistam as studied by Buddha a B&rhas- 
patj am is mentioned, but whether composed in 
Sfitras or in metre does not appear. Besides, it 
is well known that the Lalita-vistara is rather a 
broken reed to rent upon for chronological purposes. 

If we may trust, however, to a scholion of BhAs- 
kaiu on t fie Brahma-S&traa, lie seems to have known, 
eti at that lute time, some Hfitrns ascribed to 
Bnhaspati 1, in which the doctrines of the Aarvdkas 
i. e. unbelievers, were contained But although such 
Sfltras may have existed, we have no means of 
fixing their date as cither anterior or posterior to 
file other philosophic Sutras PAami knew of Sutras 
which are lost to us. and some of them may be 
safely referred to the time of Buddha. lie also 
in quoting BhiksIni-Sat,as and Xa/a-Sutms, men¬ 
tions {IV, 3, no} the author of the former as 
PArAsarya, of the latter us SiJAlim As PArAmrya 
is a name of Vyfisa, the son of Parfiaara. it lias been 
supposed that PAaini meant by Bl.ikshu-SiUras, the 
Brahma s , sometimes ascrilxid to VyAsa, 
wliich we still jmssesa. That would fix their date 
aliout the fifth century Etc,, and has beei\ readily 
accepted therefore by all who wish to claim the 


: Colei) roeke, II t 479. 
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greatest possible antiquity for the philosophical 
literature of India, But Pir&$arya would hardly 
have been chosen as the titular name of Vyflsa ‘ and 
though wo should not hesitate to assign to the 
doctrines of the Veddnta a place in the fifth century 
B.C., nay even earlier, we cannot on such slender 
authority do the same for the Slitrus them selves. 
When we meet elsewhere with the heterodox 
doctrines ol B rib as pat i. they are expressed in verse, 
as if taken from a Kiirlki rather than from Sutru. 
They possess a peculiar interest to us, because they 
would show us that India, which Ls generally con¬ 
sidered as the home of all that is most spiritual 
u rid idealistic, was by no means devoid of sensual- 
istic philosophers. But though it Is difficult to say 
how old such theories may have been in Lidia it 
is certain that, as soon as we get any coherent 
treatises on philosophy, sensual istic opinions crop 
up among them. 

Oi course the doctrines of Buddha would be cud led 
sceptical ami atheistic by the Brahmans, and Allr- 
vnka as well as Nilstika are names freely applied 
to the Buddhists. But the doctrines of BnTjOHpnti, 
as far as we know them, go far beyond Buddhism, 
and may he said to be hostile to all religious feel- 
ings, while Buddlia s teaching was both" religious 
and philosophical, though the lines that separate 
philosophy and religion in India are very faint, 

There are some tenets of the followers of Bnhaa- 
pati which seem to indicate the existence of other 
schools of philosophy by their side. The Bdrlms- 
patyas speak as if being inter pares, they differ from 
others as others differed from them. Traces of an 
opposition against the religion of the Vedas (Kautsa) 
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appeal- in the hymns, the BrAhmanas, and the 
Sitras, and to ignore them -would give us an entirely 
false idea of the religious and philosophical battle# 
and battle-fields of ancient India. As view ed from 
a Bruhmanic point of view, and we have ho other, 
the opposition represented by Enhaapati and others 
may seem insignificant, but the very name given 
to these heretics would seem to imply that their 
doctrines had met with a world-wide acceptance 
(LokAyatikas), Another name, that of Nnstika, 
is given to them as saying No to everything ex¬ 
cept the evidence of the senses, particularly to the 
evidence of the Vedas, which, curiously enough, was 
, called by the Vedindsts Pratyakaha, that is, self- 
evident, like sense-perception. 

These Nastikas, a name not applicable to mere 
dissenters, but to out and out nihilists only, are 
interesting to us from a historical point of view, 
because in arguing against other philosophies, they 
prove, i/m facto, the existence of orthodox philo¬ 
sophical systems before their time. The recognised 
schools of Indian philosophy could tolerate much ; 
they wore tolerant, as we shall see. even towards 
a qualified atheism, like that of the Sfcftthya. But 
they had nothing but hatred and contempt for the 
f'distlkiis, and it is for that very reason, and on 
account of the strong feelings of aversion which 
they excited, that it seemed to me right that their 
philosophy should not be entirely passed over by 
tho side of the six Vedic or orthodox systems. 

iMadhavu, in his Sarvodarsana-sanignilia or the 
Epitome of all philosophical systems, begins with 
an account of the NAatika or Aarvaku system. He 
looks upon it as the lowest of all, but nevertheless, 
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us not to fie ignored in a catalogue of the philo¬ 
sophical forces of India, AarvAka (not Aarviika) 
is given as the name of a lUkahasa, and he is 
treated as a historical individual to whom Br/has- 
pati or Vafaspati delivered his doctrines. The 
natne of Aarvsika is dearly connected with that of 
A'jlrva, and this is given as a synonym of Buddha 
hy BAI&sftstrin in the Preface to his edition of the 
K 4 sik 4 (p, 2), He is represented as a teacher of 
the LokAyata or world-wide system, if that is the 
meaning originally intended by that word. A short 
account of this system is given in the PtnWIha- 
Aandnodaya 27, i8 ( in tlie Mowing words: ‘The 
LokAyata system in which the senses alone form 
an authority, in which the elements are earth, 
water, fire, mid wind (not Akim or ether), in which 
wealth anil enjoyment form the ideals of man, in 
which the elements think, the other world is denied, 
and death is the end of all things.’ This name 
LokAyata occurs already m PAnini’s G&ns UktbM. 

It should bo noted however, that Hemrutandi'a 
distinguishes between Mrbaspatya or NAstika, and 
AArvAka or Lokdyatika, though he does not tell us 
which he considers tlie exact points on which the 
two are supposed to have differed The Buddhists 
use LokAyata for philosophy in general. The stnte- 
ment that the LokAyatas admitted but one PmmAwa 
L e ‘ authority of knowledge, namely sensuous par- 
Ception, shows clearly that there must have been 
other philosophical systems already in existence. 

He shall see that the Vaiseshika acknowledged 
two, perception (Pratyaksba) and inference (Ami* 
tuaaa); the Sdmkhya three, adding trustworthy 
animation (AptavAkya) • the Nyaja four, adding 
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comparison (UparadnaJ; the two six. 

adding presumption (ArthApafcti) and privation’ 
(Ablj&m), Of these and others we shall have to 
speak hereafter. Even what seems to us so natural 
an idea as that of the four or five elements, required 
some time to develop, as we see in the history of the 
Greek <rrotx(?a, and yet such an idea was evidently 
quite familiar to the A 7 vr vilkas. While other systems 
admitted five. i, e. earth, water, fire, air, and'ether, 
they admitted four only, excluding ether, probably 
beommp it ^vaii invisible* In i’.he ilpftaislifuls we 
866 tra0BS °f iin even earlier triad of elements. All 
t his shows the philosophical activity of the Hindus 
from the earliest times, and exhibits to us tlm Aar- 
v&ka * as denying rather what had been more or less 
Settled Itefnre their time, than as adding any new 
ideas of their own. 

So it is again with regard to the soul. Not only 
philosophers, but every- Ary a iu India had a word 
lor soul, and never doubted that there was some¬ 
thing in man different from the visible body. The 
A&rvAkas only denied this. They held that what 
was called sou] was not a thing by itself, but was 
simply the body over again. They held that it 
was the body that felt, that saw and heard, that 
remembered ami thought, though they saw it every 
day rotting away and decomposing. as if it never 
had been. By such opinions they naturally came 
in conflict with religion even more than with 
philosophy. \\ e do not know how they accounted 
Jbr the evolution of consciousness and intellect 
out of mere flesh, except that they took refuge 
with a simile, appealing to the intoxicating power 
that can be developed by mixing certain ingredi- 
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wluob by themselves are not intoxicating, as 
an analogy to the production of soul from body. 
Thus we read;— 

' There are four elements, earth, water, fire, and air, 
And from these four elements alone is intelligence 
produced— 

Just like the intoxicating power from Kiawa, 
&c. p mixed together; — 

Since in "1 am fit,"** l am lean/ 1 these attributes 
abide in the same subject. 

And since fatness, Ac., resides only in the body, 
it alone is the soul and no other, 

And such phrases os 11 my body are only signi¬ 
ficant metaphorically.’ 

In this way the soul seems to have been to them 
the IkxIj qualified by the attribute of intelligence, 
mid therefore supposed to perish with the body. 
Holding this opinion, it is no wonder that they 
should have considered the highest end of man 
to consist in sensual enjoyment, and that they 
should have accepted pain simply as an inevitable 
concomitant of pleasure, 

A verse is quoted :— 

‘The pleasure which arises to men from contact 
with sensible objects, 

Is to lie relinquished as accompanied by pain_■ 

such is the warning of fools ; 

The berries of paddy, rich with the finest white 
grai ns. 

What man, seeking his true interest, would fling 
them away, because covered with husks and dust 1 V 


1 Seo thtw verso, Cowell and Gough'* fraction „f the 
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Frans all this we see that, though fundamental 
philosophical principles are involved, the chief 
character of the A'drvokn system was practical, rather 
than metaphysical, teaching utilitarianism and crude 
hedonism in the most outspoken way. It is a pity 
that all authoritative hooks of these materialistic 
philosophers fihould lav lost, as they would probably 
have allowed us a deeper insight into the early 
history of Indian philosophy than the ready-made 
manuals of the six Darsanas on which we have 
chiefly to rely. The loll owing verses preserved by 
Midi 111 va in Ids Epitome are nearly all we poeeess 
of the teaching of Bribaspati and his followers :— 
'Fire is hot, water cold, and the air feels cool; 

By whom was this variety made? (we do not 
know), therefore it must have come from their own 
nature (Svabh&va).’ 

Bnhaepati himself is held responsible for the 
following invective:— 

* There is no paradise, no deliverance, and certainly 
no Self in another world, 

Nor are the acts of the Ananias {stations in life) 
or the castes, productive of rewards. 

The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the three staves 
(carried by ascetics) and smearing oneself with ashes, 
They are the mode of life made by their creator 1 
for those who are devoid of sense and manliness. 

If a victim slain at the f/yotish/oma will go to 
heaven, 

Why is not Ids own father killed there by the 
sacrifice 1 ? 


1 Dliitri, creator, can here he used iromeuJJy only, instead of 
Sv«bUv«, or nutuiv. 
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If the SrMdha-ofiering gives pleasure to beings 
that are dead, 

Then to give a viaticum to jieople who travel 
here on earth, would be useless, 

IT those who are in heaven derive pleasure from 
often tigs. 

Then why not give food here to people while they 
are standing on the roof? 

As long as lie lives let a man live happily ; after 
borrowing money, let him drink Ghee, 

How can there be a return of the body after it has 
once been reduced to ashes ? 

If he who has left the body goes to another world. 
Why doeB he not come back again perturbed by 
love of his relations i 

Therefore funeral ceremonies for the dead were 
ordered by the BWUuu&ns. 

As a means of livelihood, nothing else is known 
anywhere. 

The three makers of the Vedas were buffoons, 
knaves, and demons. 

The speech of the Pandits is (unintelligible), like 
f/orphan Turpharl, 

The obscene act there (at the horse sacrifice) to 
he performed by the queen has been 

Proclaimed by knaves, and likewise other things 
to be taken in hand. 

1 he eating of flesh was likewise ordered by 
demons.' 

This is certainly very strong language, ns strong 
us any that has ever been used by ancient or 
modern materialists. It is well that we should 
know how old and how widely spread this 
materialism was, for without it we should hardly 
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understand the efforts that were made on the 
other side to counteract it by establishing the 
true sources or measures of knowledge, the Pnt~ 
mAnas, and other fundamental truths which were 
considered essential both for religion and for 
philosophy. The idea of orthodoxy, however, is 
very different in India from what it has been 
elsewhere. We shall find philosophers in India 
who deny the existence of a personal god or 
Livara, and who, nevertheless, were tolerated fin 
orthodox .as long as they recognised the authority 
[of the Veda , and - tried to bring their doctrines 
into harmony with Vedic texts. It is this denial 
of the authority of the Veda which, in the eyes of 
the Brahmans, stamped Buddha at once us a heretic, 
and drove him to found a new religion or brother- ■, 
lu>od, while those who followed the S&wkhya, and 
who on many hnjiortant points did not differ much 
from him, remained secure w ithin the pale of ; 
orthodoxy. Some of the charges brought by the 
B&rhaspatyas against the Brahmans who followed 
the Veda are the same which the followers of 
Buddha brought against them. Considering there¬ 
fore, that on the vital question of the authority 
of the Veda the SAmkhjttL agrees, however incon¬ 
sistently, with orthodox Brahmanism and d fliers 
from the Buddhists, it would be far easier to prove 
that Buddha derived his ideas from Brilniapnti than 
from Kapil a, the reputed founder of the SAoikhya. 

If we are right in the description we have given 
of the unrestrained and abundant growth of 
philosophical ideas in ancient India, the idea of 
borrowing, so natural to us, seems altogether out 
of place in India. A wild mass of guesses at troth 
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was floating in the air, and there was no controlling 
authority whatever, not even, as fur as we know, 
any binding public opinion to produce anything like 
order in it. Hence we have as little right to 
maintain that Buddha borrowed from Kapila us 
that Kapila borrowed from Buddha, No one would 
say that the Hindus borrowed the idea of building 
ships from the Phenicians, or that of building 
Stupas from the Egyptians. In India we move 
in a world different from that which we are accus¬ 
tomed to in Greece, Rome, or Modern Europe, and 
we need not rush at once to the conclusion that, 
because similar opinions prevail in Buddhism and 
in tlie tiawkhya-philosophy of Kapila, therefore 
the former mast have borrowed from the lattur, 
or, as some hold, the latter from the former. 

Though we can well imagine what the spirit 
of the philosophy of the ancient Indian heretics, 
whether they are called A'sirvilkas or Birhaapatyns, 
umy have been, we know*, unfortunately, much leas 
of their doctrines than of any other school of 
philosophy. They are to us no more than names, 
such ns the names of Yib/iiavolkya, Kaikva, or any 
other ancient lenders of Indian thought mentioned 
in the Upunisdiads, and credited there with certain 
utterances. We know a few of the conclusions at 
which thoy arrived, but of the processus by which 
they arrived at them we know next to nothing. 
What we may learn from these utterances is that 
a large mass of philosophical thought must have 
existed in India long before there was any attempt 
at dividing it into six well-defined channels of 
systematic philosophy, or reducing it to writing. 
Even when the names of certain individuals, such 
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Gamuni, Kapila, and others* arc? given uu an the 
authors of certain systems of philosophyj we mnnt 
not imagine that they were the original creators 
of a philosophy in the sense in which Plato and 
Aristotle seem to have been so- 

Comuioion Philo^QpliiiCitl TdciSh 

It cannot be urged too Strongly that there 
existed in India a largo common fund of philo- 
Gojiliical thought which, like language, belonged to 
no one in particular, hut was like the air breathed 
by every living and thinking man. Thus only can 
it be explained that we find a number of ideas in 
all, or nearly all, the systems of Indian philosophy 
which all philosophers scorn to take simply for 
granted* and which belong to no one school in 
particular. 


1. MetompsyclaoBiB—Sawui&ri*, 

The best known of these ideas, which belong to 
India mther than to any individual philosopher, is 
that which is known under the name of Metempsy¬ 
chosis, This is a Greek word, liko Metensormitosis, 
but without any literary authority in Greek. It 
corresponds in meaning to the Sanskrit fsnfjtsara, 
and is rendered in German by Seelenwtttidcvutiff* 
To a Hindu the idea that the souls of men migrated 
after death into new bodies of living beings, of 
animals, nay, even of plants, is so self-evident that 
it was baldly ever questioned, We never meet 
with any attempt at proving, or disproving it among 
the prominent writers of ancient or modern times. 
As early as the period of the Upanishads we hear 
of human souls being reborn both in animal and 
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in vegetable bodies. Id Greece the same opinion 
was held by Empedocles; but whether he borrowed 
this idea from the Egyptians, as is commonly 
supposed to have been the case, or whether Pytha¬ 
goras and bis teacher Pherecydes learnt it in India, 
is a question still hotly discusser!. To me it seems 
that such a theory was so natural that it might 
perfectly well have arisen independently among dif¬ 
ferent races* Among the Aryan races, Italian, Celtic, 
and Scythic or Hyperborean tribes are mentioned 
as having entertained a faith in Metempsychosis, 
nay, traces of it have lately been discovered even 
among the uncivilised inhabitants of America, 
Africa, and Eastern Asia* And why not? In 
India certainly it developed spontaneously; and if 
this was so in India, why not in other countries, 
particularly among races belonging to the same 
linguistic stock ? It should he remem l>ered, how¬ 
ever, that some systems, particularly the SUmkhya- 
philosophy, do not admit what we commonly 
understand by Seelenwanderimg. If we translate 
the S&mkhya Purusha by Soul instead of Self, it 
is not the Puruslm that migrates, but the Siikshma- 
mi'ira, the subtile body. The Self remains always 
intact, a mere looker on, and its highest purpose 
is this recognition that it is above and apart from 
anything that has sprung bom Prakriti or nature. 

a. Immortality of the Soul. 

The idea of the immortality of the soul also should 
lie included in what was the common property of all 
Indian philosophers. This idea was so completely 
taken for granted that we took in vain for any 
elaborate arguments in support of it* Mortality 
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with the Hindus is bo entirely restricted to the 
Ixdy which decays and decomposes before our 
very eves, that such iiu expression us Atiusuo 
* mritatvam, immortality of the Self, sounds id most 
tautological in Sanskrit. No doubt, the followers of 
Brthaspati would deny a future life, but all the other 
schools rather fear than doubt a future life, a long- 
continued metempsychosis; and as to a final annihila¬ 
tion of the true Self that would sound to Indian ears 
as a contradiction in itself There are scholars so 
surprised at this unwavering belief in a future and 
an eternal life among the people of India, that they 
have actually tried to trace it- back to a belief sup¬ 
posed to be universal among savages who thought 
that man left 3 ghost behind who might assume the 
body of an animal or even the shape oi a tree. I his 
is a mere fancy, and though it cannot of course be 
disproved, it does not thereby acquire any right to our 
consideration. Besides, why should the Aryas have 
had to leam lessons from savages, as they at one 
time were no doubt savages themselves, and need nut 
have forgotten the so called wisdom of savages os 
little as the Sfldrns themselves from whom they are 
supposed to have learnt it i 

9. Pessimism. 

All Indian philosophers have been charged with 
pessimism, and in some coses such a cluuge may 
seem well founded, but not in all. People who j 
derived their name for good from a word which 
originally meant nothing but being or real, Mat. 
are not likely to have looked upon what is as 
what ought not tube. Indian philosophers are by 
no means dwelling for ever on the miseries ol life. 
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They are not always whining and protesting that, 
life is not worth living. That is not their pessimism. 
They simply state that they received the first im¬ 
pulse to philosophical reflection from the fact that 
there is suffering in tlie world. They evidently 
thought that in a perfect world suffering had no 
place, that it is something anomalous, something 
that ought at all events to be accounted for, and, 
if possible, overcome. Pain, certainly, seems to be 
an imperfection, and, os such, may well have caused 
the question why It existed, and how it could be 
annihilated. But this is not the disposition which 
we am accustomed to call pessimism. Indian philo¬ 
sophy contains no outcry against divine injustice, 
and in no way encourages suicidal expedients. They 
would, in fact, be of no avail, because, according to 
Indian views, the same troubles and the same 
problems would have to lie faced again and again in 
another life. Considering that the aim of all Indian 
philosophy was the removal of suffering, which was 
caused by nescience, and the attainment of the 
highest happiness, which was produced by knowledge, 
we should have mom right to call it eudfemonistic 
than pessimistic. 

It is interesting, however, to observe the unan¬ 
imity with which the principal systems of philosophy 
in India, nay some of their religious systems also, 
start from the conviction that the world is full of 
suffering, and that this suffering should be ac¬ 
counted for and removed. Tliis seems to have ijeen 
one of the principal impulses, if not the principal 
impulse to philosophical thought in Indio. If we 
begin with G'aimini, we cannot expect much real 
philosophy from his P<irva-ilim4?/is4, which is chiefly 
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concerned w ith oeremon i al qiitstiotiSpSucli ns sncrilicts, 
But though these sacrifices are represented ft» 
being the means of a certain kind oi beatitude, wd 
bo Tar as serving to diminish or extinguish the ordi¬ 
nary afflictions of men, they were never supposed to 
secure the highest beatitude for which all the other 
philosophers were striving. The Uttara-Mlmlms4 
and all the other philosophies take much higher 
ground. BfldftrAyana teaches that the cause of all 
evil is Avidji or jnescience, and that if is the object 
of his philosophy to remove that nescience by means 
of science (VidyA), and thus to bring about that t rue 
knowledge of Brahman, which is also the highest/ 
bliss (Taitt. Up, II, I). The Samkhya-philosophy, 
at least such as we know it from the KftrikAs and 
the Shtras, not however the Tattva-wmiasa, begins 
at once with the recognition of the existence of the 
three kinds of suffering, and proclaims ns its highest 
object the complete cessation of all pain ; while the 
Yoga philosophers, after pointing out the way to 
meditative absorption (SoniMhi), declare that this 
is the best means of escaping fro™ earthly 
troubles (II, 2 ), and. in the end, of reaching Ktd 
Valya or perfect freedom. The Vaiseshika promises 
to its followers knowledge of truth, and through it 
final cessation of all pain ; and even Gotama’s philo¬ 
sophy of logic holds out in its first Sfifcra complete 
blessedness (Apavarga) as its highest reward, which 
is obtained by the complete destruction of all pain 
by means of logic. That Buddha’s religion had the 
same origin, a clear perception of human suffering u»d 
its causes, and had the same object, the annihilation 
of DuA khn or suffering (Nirvina) is too well known to 
require further elucidation, but it should be remem- 
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bored that other systems also have one and the same 
name for the state to which they aspire, whether 
Nirvd/oi or DuAkhAnta, he, end of Du/ikha, pain. 

If therefore all Indian philosophy professes its 
ability to remove pain, it can hardly be called pessi- 
I niistic in the ordinary sense of the word Even 
physical pain, though it cannot l*e removed from 
the body, ceases to affect the soul, ns soon as the 
Self has fully realised its aloofness from the body, 
while all mental pain, being traced back to our 
worldly attachments, would vanish by freeing our- 
selves from the desires which cause these attach¬ 
ments. 1 he cause of all suffering having been 
discovered in ourselves, hi our works and thoughts, 
whether ill this or in a previous existence, alt 
clamour against divine injustice is silenced at once, 
W a are w hat we have made ourselves, we suffer what 
we have done, we reap what we have sown, and it 
is the sowing of good seed, though without any 
hope of a rich harvest, that is represented as the 
chief purpose of a philosopher’s life on earth. 

Besides this conviction that all suffering can be 
removed by an insight into its nature and origin, 
there are some other ideas which must be traced buck 
to that rich treasury of thought which was open to 
every thinking man in India, These common ideas 
assumed, no doubt, different guises in different 
systems, but this ought not to deceive us, and a 
little reflection allows ns to perceive their common 
source. Thus, when the cause of suffering is in¬ 
quired for, they all have but one answer to give, 
though under different names. The Yodftnta gives 
Avidyi, nescience, the Simkhya, Aviveka, non-dis¬ 
crimination, the Nyftya, Mithy^fiAna, false know- 
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ledge, and these various aberrations from knowledge 
are generally represented m Bandha or bondage, to 
bs broken again by means of that true knowledge 
which 5$ supplied by the various systems of philosophy. 


4. Karmauu 

The next idea that seems ingrained in the Indian 
mind and therefore finds expression in all the 
systems of philosophy k a belief in Kantian, deed, 
that is, the continuous working of every thought, 
word T and deed through all ages. ‘All works, good 
or bctcl p all must bear and do bear fruit/ is a senti¬ 
ment never doubted by any Hindu, whether to day 
or thousands of years ago K 
And the same eternity which is claimed For works 
nnd their results k claimed for the soul also, only 
with this difference, that while works will cease to 
work when real freedom has been obtained, the 
soul itself continues after the obtainmeut of freedom 
or final beatitude. The idea of the soul ever 
coming to an end is so strange to the Indian mind 
that there seemed to be im necessity for anything 
like proofs of immortality, so common in European 
philosophy. Knowing what is meant by ‘ to be, the 
idea that f to ho p could ever become "not to be 1 * 
seems to have been impossible to the mind ot the 
Hindus. If by 1 to he' is meant Sajim&ru or the world, 
however long it may last, then Hindu philosophers 
would never look upon it as itfll It never V1 as + 
it never is, and never will be. Length of 
however enormous* is nothing in the eyes of Hindu 
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philosophers. To reckon a thousand yearn u one 

' VV ° ( ! t not mtif,r y them. They represent length 
of time by much bolder similes, such as when a mm 
once in every thousand years passes his silken ker- 
£* over the chain of the Himalayan mountains. 
-BJ the time he has completely wiped them out by 
. i!S l ,roce8s world or Sar/isflm may indeed come 
to an end but even then eternity and reality lie 
far beyond in order to get an easier hold of this 
eternity, the veiy popular idea of Pxtbjm, i.e. de¬ 
structions or absorptions of the whole world baa 
been invented According to the Vedilnta there 
occurs at the end of each KaJpa a Pmlaya or dis- 
soimmu of the universe, and Brahman is then 
rediicecl to its causal condition (KiranivasthA) 
coutaming both soul and matter in an Avyakti 
(undeveio^d) state b At the end of this ftj™ 
vever. Brahman creates or lets out of himself 
a new world, matter becomes gvoaa and visible once 
more lud _souls become active and re-embodied 
J Wltb J higher enlightenment (VikiW), ant] 
i s according to their previous merits and de- 

*!. KJ W ' Bn ^ iimui bas then assumed its new KAiyi- 
vast hi or eftective state which lasts frr another 
1 ^ 1 i<t all this refers to the world of change 

mid un reality only It is the world of Karman the 
t^mpomry produce of Nescience, of Avidyi * 
MAyi, it is not yet real reality In the SAwkhya 
philosophy these Pralayna take pj flce whenever tL 

wii'e tuartMOTMoltsfrom the njwttW 

» truly cLual. iPZ 


Thiimiit, V r . S, 1, p. living 


1 S^thyoeSOtnu VI, 43 
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affected by the cosmic illusion, or at least is so for a. 
time onlv, and may recover at any moment its self* 
knowledge, that is, its self-being, and its freedom 
from all conditions and fetters. 

According to the \ ai^eshikas this process of 
creation and dissolution depends on the atoms. If 
they arc separated, t here ensues dissolution ( PnUaya), 
if motion springs up in them and they are united, 
there follows what we call creation. 

The idea of the reabeorption of the world at the 
end of a Kalpa (mon) and its emergence again in the 
next Kalpa, does not occur as yet in the old Ubani- 
shads, nay even the name of Sumsara is al^ent from 
them ; and Professor Garlie is inclined therefore 
to claim the idea of Pratayu as more recent, as 
|>eculiar to (lie Sflmkhva-philosophy, and as adopted 
from it hy the other systemsIt may be so, but 
in the Bhogavadgiti L\, 7, the idea of Pm lavas, 
absorptions, and of Kulpas or ages, of their end 
and their beginning (Kalpakshaye and KalpAdau), 
are already t] 11 ite familiar to the poets. The exact 
nature of the Pmlayas differs so much, according to 
different pvets and philosophers, that it is far more 
likely that they may all have borrowed it from a 
common source, that is, from the popular belief of 
those among whom they were brought up and from 
whom they learnt their language and with it the 
materials of tlieir thoughts, than that they should 
each have invented the same tbeoiy under slightly 
varying aspects. 


1 
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5. Infallibility of the Veda. 

One mora common element presupposed by Indian 
philosophy might lie pointed out in the recognition 
of the supreme authority and the revealed char¬ 
acter ascribed to the Veda. This, in ancient times, 
is certainly a startling idea, familiar as it nmy 
sound to us at present. The S&iMya-phtfosopby 
is supposed to have (wen originally without a belief 
; in the revealed character of the Vedas, but it cer¬ 
tainly speaks ot fifaati (Sftt ras l : As long as we 

know* the Samkhya, it recognises the authority of 
the A eda, calling it «Sabd&, and appeals to it even 
in matters of minor importune* It is important 
to observe that the distinction between Sruti and 
Smidti, revelation and tradition, so well known in 
the later phases of philosophy, is not to be found 
^ jet in the old Upflnishadg, 

Tkreo G*unaa. 

Tljff theory of the three Gunas also, which ba& 
been claimed as originally peculiar to the SAwkhya- 
philosophy, seems in its unscientific form to have 
been quite familiar to most Hindu philosophers, 
The impulse to everything in nature, the cause of 
all life rmd variety, is ascribed to the three Gu?m& 
Guna means quality, but we are warned expressly 
not to take it, when it occurs iu philosophy, in the 
ordinary sense of quality, but rather as something 
substantial by itself, so that the Guana become in 
fact the component constituents of nature. In the 
most general sense they represent no more than 
thesis, antithesis, and something between the two, 
such as cold, warm, and neither cold nor warm ; good 
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Iswl. and neither good nor bad ; bright, dark, and 
neither bright nor dark, and so on through every part 
of physical and moral nature. Tension between these 
qualities produces activity and struggle: equilibrium 
leails to temporary or final rest. This mutual ten¬ 
sion is sometimes represented as Vishamatvnxn, un¬ 
evenness, caused by a preponderance of one of the 
three, as we read, for instance, in the Maitiiyana 
I’pamshad V, 2: 1 .This world was in tlio beginning 
Tamas (darkness) indeed. That Tomas stood in the 
Highest. Moved by the Highest, it became uneven. 
In that form it was Rayas (obscurity). That Rayas, 
when moved, became uneven, arid this is the form of 
Sattva (goodness), That hiattva, when moved, ran 
forth as essence (Rasa).’ Here we have clearly the 
recognised names of the three Gunns, but the MaitrA- 
ya«a Upanishad shows several S&mkhya influences, 
and it might therefore l>e argued that it does not 
count for much, in order to establish the general 
acceptance of the theory of the t iuiias, not for more, 
at all events, than the later U pan is bads or the 
Bhagavad-gitd, in which the three Gunas are fully 
recognised. 


CHAPTER TV, 


Ir now we pass on to a consideration of the six 
orthodox systems of philosophy, and begin with the 
\ eddnta, we have to take as our chief guides the 
*Slibras of BudarAyana, and the commentary' of 
^^ikain. We know little of Budanlyaan, the re- 
jmted author of our Sutras. Of course when we 
possess commentaries on any Sutras, we know that 
tije Sutras must have existed liefore their com¬ 
mentaries, that the Suti-as of Budamyarm were 
<dder therefore than Sanikam, their oommentatoiv 
Tn India lie has tieen identified with VyAsn, the 
collator of the MaMbhdrata, but without sufficient 
evidence, nor should we gain much by that identifi¬ 
cation, as V y;Lsa oj the MahAbhiLnitu also is hardly 
inoje than a name to us. Tins VyAaa is said by 
ib’amkara, HI, 3, 32, to have lived at the end of the 
DvApani and the beginning of the Kali age, and to 
have had intercourse with the gods, ]. <*, I, 3t 
Hut though he calls him the author of the Mati- 
bhanita, J. c. f II, 3, 47, Aaijikara, in the whole of his 
commentary on the VedAnta^t^. n ever mentions 
(hat the Vyiea of the epic was the author of the 
I wok on which lie is commenting, though be mentions 
BadaiAya/m os .such. This convinced Winded,mann 
that, iamkara himself did not consider these two 
as one and the saino person, and this judg- 
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ment ought not to have l)een lightly disturijeiL It 
was exeusahte in Colebrooke, hut not after what had 
l>eon said by Windischmnnn, particular]Ivwhen no new 
argument could be produced All we can say is that, 
whatever the date of the Bhagavad-gifcA. is, and it is 
a part of the MahAbhArata, the age of the VodAntn- 
SAtras and of B&dardyarm must have been earlier. 

We may also sav that BAdru-Aynua himself never 
refers to any work "which could la 1 ! assigned with 
uny amount of certainty to any time after our era 
Even when BAdanlyasa quotes the Smn’ti, it does 
not follow that (Safxkara is always right when 
suggesting passages frum the M&h&bMrwa (Bhagu- 
vad-gitA), or from Mutiu, for it is not too much to 
say that similar passages may have occurred in other 
and more ancient Snmti works also. MdarAynna 
is certainly most provoking in never quoting his 
authorities by name. If we could follow AuoikiU'a, 
Bad ar Ay asm would have referred in Ids Sutras to 
B:m rid has, Croinas, PsLu|jatas and PAfljfcarittras, to 
Yogins, Vaiseshikas, though not to NaiyAyikas, to 
SAiukliyfis, and to the doctrines of (/aim ini 1 . By the 
name of Srati BidarAya^a, according to *Sb»tkar&, 
meant the following Upanishade, BWh&d-dmnyaka, 
A'Mndogya, Kflt/mka, Kaushilaki, Aitareya, Tait- 
tiriya, Musdaka, Pnuvna, SvetiUva.tara* and (/AIxUll 
T his must suffice to indicate the intellectual sphere 
in which BAdanlyawi moved, or was supposed to have 
moved, and so far niny l* said to determine Ids 
chronological f Kjsit ion as iar anterior to that of 
another Vysisa, who was the father of .S’uka, the 
teacher of (Jam/apakio, the teacher of Govinda, the 
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teacher of -Sankara, anti who, it* Nuwkam belonged 
to the eighth century, might have lived hi about 
the sixth century of our era, l . 

The literary works to which Sumkax* refers in his 
commentary are, aecoiding to Deuasen (System, p. ^4), 
among the Samhitia, that of the liig-veda, of die 
%aflaneyiiis, >faitriya«iyas anil Taittiriyos, and 
kfltAas, (nothing from the feima and Atharva* 
sawthitiLs); among the Urdhmanas, the Aitareya, 
Arsheya, Shadviaim, Satapatha, Tuittiriya, TAmsfya, 
AVilndogya; among the Aranyakaa, Altaieya and 
huttirlya; and among the UpariLslnuis, Aitareya, 
Rj dim! amayuka, IsA, Kat/ia, Kaushitaki-brAhimimi, 
Kena, A'Aandogyu. MaitrAyardya, Mum/aka, Piusna, 
<SYet:l%’vatara, 1 aittlrlya. 'These are sometimes called 
the old or classical Llpauishmls, as being (] noted by 
Aamkara, though Paimgi, Agnimhusyn, NArayaniya 
and <?AbAJa may | ]a ve to be added As belonging to 
SmWti>Samkara quotes Mahihhiratu (lihagn vod-git A), 
Rimtyaaa, MfirkasMfaya-paiAna,, Mam^Yiska, Bbiini,' 
PwibhAahAa, iSAwdthya-kAnkA, mid he refers to SAm- 
khya-Sdtras (though it is important to observe that he 
gives no ipsmima verba from our SAmkhj*Sfitraal, 
t<* A ogn-Siltras, NyAya-SAtrns, Vaiaesbika-Sil tra« 
and to MirnAail-Sutras, When he alludes to Sugata 
or Buddha lie raters once to a passage which has been 
traced in the A bJ 1 id 1 1 arma- KiwAa-vy ikh v A Ifo also 
knejv the BhAgaratas and the SvapnAdhyAyavids. 

t hough the name of VedAnta does not ,x ;C ur in the 
old Upamshads, we can hardly doubt that it was the 


Another of Vyru*, gWBD by njltlT1) WTlte ^ ^ 

Way*™, ?«*,(,<*» (Piidiiij.bJmva), SkJcti, Partsa™, Vv»sa 
£. f^grfapido, HiistAciiUaLi {Sishy a \ TmWu, ViritiU. 
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Yed&ntic thoughts, contained in the Upanishad*. 
which gave the first impulse to more systematic 
philosophical speculations in India. Several scholars 
have tried to prove that SAmkhya ideas prevailed 
in India at an earlier time than the VedAntic ideas. 
But though there certainly are germs of Siimkhya 
theories in the Upanishads, they are hut few arid 
fin- between, while the strictly Vedilntic concepts 
meet us at every step in the hymns, the Brihmauas, 
the Aranyakae, and in the Sfitraa Vedinta is clearly 
the native philosophy of India. It is true that this 
philosophy is not yet treated systematically in the 
Upamshads, but neither is the SAwkhya. To its 
who care only for the growth of philosophical 
thought on the ancient soil of India. VedAntu is 
clearly the first growth ; and the question whether 
Kupila lived before BidurAyajm, or whether the 
systematic treatment of the SSilmkhya took place 
lie fore that of the VediUi to, cun hardly arise. 

I only wonder that those who maintain the 
priority of the Sdmkhya, have not appealed to 
the L nlita-vistara, twelfth chapter, where, among 
the subjects known to Buddha, are mentioned not 
f only Nirglmufu, A'/mndas, Yayfiakalpa, (/yotisha, but 
likewise SAmkhya, Yoga, Vaiseshika, ^ es'ik^i. (Vaid- 
yaka?), ArthavidyA, BArhaspatya, As/miya, A sura, 
Mrigapakfihinita, and HetuvidyA (Nyiya). There 
are several names which are difficult to identify T but 
there can be no doubt that the five philosophical 
systems here mentioned were intended for SAmkhya, 
Yoga, Vaiseshika, Nydya, and Biirhaspatya. The 
two Mlmiintaiie are absent, but their aljsence does 
not prove that they did not exist, but only that 
they were considered too orthodox to form a proper 
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subject of Study for Buddha. This shows the real 
character of the antagonism tatween Buddhism and 
BriUimsnism, now so often denied or minimised 1 , and 
k continued by similar references, sk when Hema- 
liiudni in his Abhidhdna mentions indeed such names 
ns A ill at ns or Gainas, SaugntAs or Buddhists, Xaiysl- 
Vikas, Yoga, S&mkhya or KfipiJa, Vaiseshika, Bilrhas- 
patya or N&stika, Afdrv&ka or Lok&yatikn, but 
carefully omits the two really dangerous systems, 
the MimAmsi of Bidariyana and that of Gaimim, 

It should also be remembered that considerable 
doubt has recently been thrown on the age of the 
Chinese translation of the Lnllta-vistnm, which 
seemed to enable ns to assign the original to a date 
at all events anterior to jo a. (>. The case is not 
quite clear yet, but we must learn to be more 
cautious with Chinese dates. 

It has been the custom to give the name of 
Vedanta- philosophy to the Uttara-Mimims 4 of 
BAdai-ily&na, nor is there any reason why that name 
should not be retains!. If Vedanta is used as 
synonymous with Upanishad, the Uttaro-MimAmdt 
is certainly the Vedantn-philoeophy, or a systematic J 
treatment of the philosophical teaching of the I 
Uprinishads. It is true, no doubt, that Vaatsh/Aa as ; 
well as Gautama distinguishes between Upaniahade 
and Vedintae (XXII, 9), and the commentator to 
Gautama XIX t j states distinctly that those parts j 
only of the Arnnyafcns which are not Upmiisiiads f 
™ to C: . lUea VedAntaa. But there is no real harm I 
in the received name, and we see that the followers 1 
of the VetMuta were often called Auptmishadas, 


1 Sco Brahninviklin, FdK, 1898, p. 
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B4dar&ya*a- 

As to B&dariyana, the reputed author of the 
Veddrita-Sutras, w© had to confess before that 
we know nothing about him. He is to us a name 
and an intellectual power, hut nothing else, We 
know the date of his great commentator, *Sh»ikam. 
in the eighth century a.d„ and we know that another 
commentator, Bodh&juna, wna even earlier. We 
also k now that Bodhiyana's commentary was followed 
by 1 hi m an m/a. It is cpiite possible that BodliAytmn, 
like liilmiinitya, represented a more ancient and more 
faithful interpretation of BfkhuAyaWs Sutras, and 
that (Shmkarft'fl philosophy in its unflinching monism, 
is his own rather than BfUiarfty&na's. But no MS. 
of Bodh&yaiut hits yet been discovered, 

A still more ancient commentator, Upavamha by 
name, is mentioned, and (Shiukara (III, 3, S 3 ) ckH® 
him Bhagavad or Saint. But it must remain doubt* 
In I again whether ho can bo identified with the 
Upavureha, who, according to the KatlnVsarit-sigara, 
was the teacher of Firedni. 

It must not be forgotten that, according to Indian 
tradition, B&d&x4y&ttd,&a the author of the Vedanta- 
Hut ms, is called Vjftea or Yodavydsa, DvaipAyana 
or Krishna DvaipAyana. Here we are once more 
in a labyrinth from which it is difficult to find tin 
exit. Vyisa or Krishna Dvaip&yana is the name 
given to the author of the MahiibhAnit*, and no two 
styles can well be more diJierent than that ot the 
Vyftsa of the Mah&bh&rata and that of Vysisa, the 
supposed author of the so-called \ yi'isa-Sutras. I 
think we should remember that \ yasa, as a noun, 
meant no more than compilation or arrangement, 
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ELS opposed to Sam Asa, conciseness or abbreviation • 
f° that the same story might be recited Ssm&wna, 
in an abbreviated, and Vyusemt, in a complete 
form. 

We should remember next that Vyisa is called 
P 4 rWya, the son of Parasara and Satyavatt 
(truthful), and that PAwmi mentions one Psh^Wrva 
as the author of the Bliiksbu-SAfcrae, while Y&ha- 
ptiti Mura declares that the Bhikshu-Sdtras are 
the same as the Ve<Mnta-SAtiae, and that the 
followers of PAnbfarya were in consequence called 
Psir&mriim. (Pa». IV, 3, 1 to.) 

This, if we could rely on it, would prove the 
existence of our Sfitras before the time of Pin ini, 
or in the fifth century b, a Hits would be a most 
important gain for the chronology of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. But if, as we are told, VyAsa collected 
(Vivyisa) not only the Vedas, the Mahibbdrata 
the Purftwas, but also the Vyisa-Sutnis. nay even 
a prose commentaty on Patanyali’s Voga-Sfitras 
we can hardly doubt that the work ascribed to 
lorn must he taken a* the work of several people 
or oj a literary period rather than of one man. 

I formerly thought that Vjfe might have repre- 
sen ed the period in which the first attempts were 
made to reduce the ancient mnemonic literature 
of India to writing, but there is nothing in tradition 
to support such a view, unless we thought that 

* y ,. JH ‘ ,f° me <*«nection with Nyilsa (writitnri. 
Indmi, tradition places the great tv^'between 
the third and fourth ages of the present world, 
whatever that may mean, if translated into our 
modern chronological language. If Vyasa had 
really anything to do with our VedAnta-SHtraa, it 
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would hardly have lieen more than that lie arranged 
or edited them, fits name does not occur in the 
SOtras the nisei vea, while that of Bild&rdynun does, 
and likewise that of Hddari, a name mentioned hv 
tod in ini also in his Purva-Minumifci 1 . In the Bhaga- 
vad-gita, which might well be placed as contemporary 
with the Ved;inta-S Atlas, or somewhat later, VyA&i 
is mentioned as one of the 1 >evarsliis 'with Anita 
and Devala (X f ij), and he is called the greatest 
of Hishis (X, 37). But all becomes confusion again, 
if we rein pi n her that tradition makes Tydsa the 
author of the MahilbhArata, and therefore of the 
Bhaguvad-gkA itself, which Is even called an Upnni- 
shad. 

The only passage which seems to me to settle 
the relative age of the Veddnta-SAtms and the 
Bhagavad-gttA is in XIII, 3 ! , ' Hear and learn from 
me the Supreme Soul (Kshetrsguin) that has been 
celebrated in many ways by Rishis in various metres, 
and by the v'ords 11J the Jimhnta-Stitras, wliich are 
definite and furnished with reasons.' Here the 
words ' Brahma-s Atm-padai/i' the words of the 
BrahmarSAtras,' seem to mo to refer clearly to 
the recognised title of tlie Vedanta or Brahma- 
Sfitrus. Whatever native authorities may say to 
the contrary, the words ‘definite and arguments* 
live T can refer to Sutras only. And if it is said, on 
the other side, that these Bmhmn-Sfttras, when they 
refer to Smrtti, refer clearly to passages taken from 
the Bhagnvad-gitft also, and must therefore lie later, 

I doubt it. They never mention the name of the 


1 Olehrook*, M+ K. F 11, p, l ^4- 

3 Prcif. T* IL Amuhiurkur, Priority of tht? YfldintfeSAtaMi, 189^. 
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Bhagftvad-gitS* nor do theygive any tprisrima verba 
1 m ***. ftn ^ everj Snm'ti presupposes n Sruti 
tliese references may have been mnt for nas- 
aa B“ which tlie Bhagavnd-gitA had adapted, and 
may have shared with other Smntis. Brahma- 
Hutra, on the contraiy, is a distinct title, ail the 
inore significant where it occurs, because neither 
the word Siitra nor Brahma-Satra occurs again in 
any other passage of the GUI However' even 
admitting that the Brahma-Siltras quoted from the 
Bhaguvad-gitA, os the Gita certainly appeals to 
the limlmifoSatras, this reciprocal quotation might 
be accounted for by their befog contemporaneous, 
a* in the case of other Hiitius which, as there can 

be no doubt, quote one from the other, and some- 
times verbatim. 

As to the commentary on Batumi's Yoga-Sut™ 
beU * the work of the same YyAsa, this seems to 
me altogether out of the question. There are 
Jmndrtds of people in India who Lave the name 

Las lfc evo '' been positively proved 
that Iataw/sii, the reputed author of the Yoga- 

f 1 T* T SfJ“ P® 1 ** Patent the author 
p, ! h .® ^lahabbilshya, the great commentary on 

P™™- “■* « Kityiiyaim's Vdrttikaa 
^ome scholars have rushed at this conclusion, 
Dh.e% u, order to fix the date of the Yogn-Sutn*, 
hut this also would force us to ascribe the most 
heterogeneous works to one and the same author h 

j tn b' 4 " o* Patafi^ali, the grammarian and 
atithor of the MahAbhAshya, seems to me by no 

■ Both iKd Carhe, Di, Sirtkt^Phfl^ophia, P , 4 6 

11Ddl “ d *° ■ <S3fl P t *1* Hlentity of the two 
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means positively settled, i gladly admit the plau¬ 
sibility of Goh 1st ticker's arguments that if Patftffyali 
presupposed the existence of the Maury*-dynasty he 
might lie placed in the third century itc. I look 
upon the At Wt, which he mentions in the famous 
Mauiya-passage, as having fjeen devised by the 
UauiyftB for the sake of trade, as the first corns with 
images of the gods, introduced by the Maurva- 
dynasty. Such coins, when they contain images 
of the gods, should not, according to the graiu- 
inavian, be called simply by the names of the gods, 
but by a derivative name, not (Siva, hut Sivaka, 
just as we distinguish between an Angel and an 
Angelot, And I jointed out before, the very gods 
mentioned here by Patu/hyali are the gods the 
images of which do occur on the oldest Indian coins 
which wo possess, vjj!. &iva, Sk&nda, and VUftkhn, 
tiie lost, if taken for Kama. As a constructive date 
therefore, that assigned by Golds dicker to Pulaiu/ali 
might stand, blit that is very different from a pnsi- 
tive date. Besides, the name of Maury a in the Mahs- 
bhdshya is d mi Id fid and does not occur again in it. 

We saw Ixi fore that B4darftyana re fere in his 
Sutras to f/aimim, the author of the Purva-Miiiiibnsii- 
Sutiaa, and that (Vaimuii returns the compliment 
by referring to BAdor&yana by name. Badawlyaiia 
iis likewise acquainted with the atheistical doctrines 
of Kitpila and the atomistic theories of KftjtAda, 
and tries to refute them. Blit in India this is 
j far from proving the Inter date of BaJanlyaao. 
We must learn to look on iiulan'tyaaa, fmirnini, 
Kapil a, anti similar names, aa simply eponymous 

I heroes of different philosophies; so that at what¬ 
ever time these systems were reduced to the form 
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of Sutras, certain opinions could fe called by their 
names. Colebrooke states, on the authority of a 
scholiast to Many and Yilynavalfeya, that the instruc¬ 
tions of a teacher were often reduced to writing Wliis 
pupils, and that this would account for the fact 
that the author of a system k often quoted in the 
thinl person in Ims own hook. It would be interest- 
j ng if tin's could he established with reference to 
uiicient texts, hut I remember nothing of t he kind. 
All tins is very discouraging to students accustomed 
to chronological accuracy, but it has always seemed 
to me for fetter to acknowledge our poverty and the 
utterafeeooe of historical dates in tiie literary history 
<>f nxim,than to bu ild up systems after systems which 

“ST "J ****** "f criticism or scepticism, 
t ^ hen * y** of a chronology of thought, what 
mean is that there is a chronology which enables 
m to dietinguwh a period of Vedic thought, sub* 
-bvnfed into three periods of Mantras, ft£mia»* 

, Upamehada. iNo one would doubt the succes 

T'f th ?f I«i«* »f l»W, but if mme 
uehulu,, wish to extend eaob to thowmfc ,.f 

y "' 1 mn t uill y uistl tJ *^i success. I confess I do 
not share the idea that we should claim for Indian 
literature as remote an antiquity as possible. The 
flame attempts were made before, hut nothing was 
gained by them, and much was lost as soon as more 
sober and cntical ideas began to prevail. After the 
Upamshad-period wouid fellow rhat of Buddhism, 
marked on the Buddhist side, by the Suttas, on 
the Brthmamu side, and possibly somewhat earlier 
by the largo mass of Sutra literature. To that 
period seem to n,e to belong, by similarity of thought, 
if not oi style, the six systems of philosophy I 
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should hare Raid by style also, because the earliest 
form in which we possess these systems is that of 
Sutras. Unfortunately we know now how easily even 
that very peculiar style can be, and in case of the 
Sttaikhya and somo of the legal Snmtis, has Iteen 
imitated. We must not therefore ascribe too much 
weight to this. The next period would he ivhat 
I have called that of the Renaissance, beginning at 
a time when Sanskrit had ceased to be the language 
spoken by the people, though it continued, as it has 
to the present duy, to he cultivated by (he learned. 

Such are the diiliculties that meet us when we 
attempt to introduce anything like chronological 
order into the literature of India, and it seems to 
me fur better to state them honestly than to disguise 
them. After all, the importance of that literature, 
and more particularly of its philosophical portion, 
is quite independent of age. It has something to 
teach us quite apart from the names nod dates of its 
authors ; ami grateful as we should feel for any real 
light that can be thrown on these chronological mazes, 
we must not forget that the highest interest of theV 
Ved&nta and the other philosophies is not their age/ 
but their truth. 

Fundamental Doctrines of the Vedanta. 

If we oak for the fundamental doctrines of the 
Vedinta, the Hindus themselves have helped us 
and given us in a few words what they themselves 
consider as the quintessence of that, system of 
thought, I quoted these words at the end of my 
‘Three Lectures on the Vedanta' (1894):— 

* In one half verse I shall tell you what lias been 
taught in thousands of volumes: Brahman is true, 
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tiif? world is false, the floul is Brahman and nothing 
else 1 ,' 

A rid again :— 

'There » nothing worth gaining, there is nothing 
worth enjoying, there Is nothing worth knowing hut 
Brahman alone, for lie who knows Brahman, is 
Brahman/ 

This r&iumt of the Ved&nta is very true, and 
vei "J helpful as a nd-etiunJ of that system of phiio- 
sophy. After all we must distinguish in every 
philosophy its fundamental doctrines and its minute 
details. We can never cany all these details In 
<>ur memory, hut we may always have present be¬ 
fore our mind the general structure ofa great system 
of thought and its salient points, whether it be t he 
philosophy of Kant or of Plato or of BAdattyma. It 
would ]* quite impossible in a historical sketch of 
the six Indian philosophical systems to give nil their 
details. They are often unimportant, and may 
easily Ik gathered from the texts themselves sue!) 
as we have them in the original or In translations - 
but they must not be allowed to crowd and to 
obscure that general view of the six systems which 
alone is meant to be given in these pages. 

h;ue * n °thei- and still shorter attract of the 
A edanta in the famous words addressed by Uddfllaka 
Arird tu Ids son ^vetaketu lAVuWL Up. VI, S) 
namely,'Tat tvarn asi/ ■ Thou art That/ These words 
however, convey little meaning without the context 
m which they occur, that is to say, unless we know 
what is meant by the Tat, that, and by the Tram, 
thou. 1 he Tat is what wo saw shadowed forth in 
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the Up&nishads as the Brahman, as the cause of 
the world, the Tvam is the Atman, the Self in 
its various meanings, from the ordinary 1 to the 
divine Soul or Self, recognised in man ; and it Is 
the highest aim of the Ved&cta to show that these 
two are in reality one l . This fearless synthesis, 
embodied in the simple words Tat tvam asi T seems 
to me the boldest and truest synthesis in the whole 
history of philosophy. Even Kant, who clearly 
recognised the Tat or it* that is the Ding an rich 
behind the objective world, never went far enough 
to recognise the identity of the Tat, the objective 
Ding an sick, and the Tvam, the Ding an »ich on 
the subjective side of the world. Among ourselves 
such a synthesis of t he subjective with the objective 
Self would even now rouse the strongest theological, 
if not philosophical, protests* whereas the theologians 
of India discuss it with perfect equanimity, and see 
in it the truest solution of the riddle of the world* 
In order fully to understand it, we must try to 
place ourselves firmly on the standpoint of the 
Vedanta philosophers, Forgetting all our own in¬ 
herited theological misgivings. Their idea of the 
Supreme Cause of the universe went far beyond 
what is meant by God, the creator and rider of the 
world (Pnu/apatl), That being was to them a mani¬ 
festation only of the Supreme Cause or Br ahman , it 
was Broil man os phenomenal, and it Followed that, 
as Dm liman, as they held, was indeed the cause of 
everything, the All in All* man also could be nothing 
but a phenomenon of Brahman, The idea therefore 
that it would tx blasphemy to make the creature 


1 Miifu/iikyet Up II. Ay am Afmsi Brahma* 
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(.'ijiial to the creator so for as tliefr substance was 
concerned, never presented itself to their minds. 
Their Int was something behind or above the purely 
persona] creator, it was the absolute divine essence, 
the Godhead, manifested in a subjective and personal 
creator, and present likewise in all its phenomenal 
manifestations, including gods and men. Even their 
g£*J beyond nil gods {Devefihu adhi eka/j) did not 
satisfy them any longer, as it did in the hymns of the 
Kig-veda; and though they might have shrunk from 
identifying gods and men with that personal divine 
being, i *ra//;lpati, the lord of all creatures, they saw 
nothiiig but truth in the doctrine that man in his true 
nature was the sumo with Brahman, that Jie shares in 
the nature of Brahman, or in the spirit of God. They 
snw. in fact, that God is hardly a name that can be 
used for that Supremo Brahman, the absolute Cause 
nf the universe, and the absolute Cause of Pna/ipati 
aim), when taken as the creative god. I say when 
taken as such, for we ought never to forget that we 
have always to lie satisfied with what ive take God 
to be (\ idy&m&tro), and that we can never go beyond. 
Translated into the language of the early Christian 
philosophers ot Alexandria, this lifting up of the Tvam 
into the Tat might prove the equivalent 0 f the idea 
of divine sonship. but from the Vedanta point of view 
it means identity, real recognition of the original 
divine nature of man, however much hidden antfdia- 
figured tor a time by Avidyd, or ignorance, and all its 
consequences. \\ ith us unfortunately such questions 
can 1 rnrdly be discussed in a calm philosophical spirit, 
tiecouse theology steps in and protests against them 
* irre %i(JUB arid blasphemous, just as the Jews de¬ 
clared it blasphemy in Christ to teach that He was 
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equal to God, nay that He and the Father were one. 
Tat tvam asi. If properly understood, these Vedinta 
teachings may, though under a strange form, bring 
us very near to the earliest Christian philosophy, 
and heip us to understand it, as it was understood 
by the great thinkers of Alexandria. To maintain 
the eternal identity of the human and the divine is 
very different from arrogating divinity for humanity; 
and on this point even our philosophy may have 
something to learn which has often been forgotten 
in modern Christianity, though it was recognised as 
vital by the early fathers of the Church, the unity 
of the Father and the Son. nay, of tire Father and 
all His sons. 

The teachers of the Vedilntu, while striving te 
resuscitate in man the consciousness of the identity 
of the Tat and the Tvarn, and, though indirectly, 
of mail and God, seem to lie moving in the most 
serene atmosphere of thought, and in their stiff and 
algebraic Silt ms they were working out the.se mighty 
problems with unfaltering love of truth, and in an 
unimpassioned and truly philosophic spirit. 

It is as difficult to give an idea of the form of 
the I’panishads as of the spirit that pervades the 
Upatiishads, A few extracts, however, may help to 
show tis the early Yedikntists as they were, groping 
their way in the dark. We do not indeed get there 
the pure wine of the YedAnta, but we get the grapes 
from winch the juice was extracted and made into 
wine. The first is taken from the .KMndogya Upnni- 
shad which belongs t o the Sama-veda and in generally 
regarded as one of 1 lie earlier Upnntfihads 
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r irst Khajtoa. 

i. ibvetaketu was the son, of Arum, the grandson 
of Arena. To him his j At her (Uddsikka, the son 
of Arewa) said ; * Svetaketu, go to school ; for there 
is none belonging to our ruce, darling, who, not 
having studied (the Veda), is. as it were, a Bruhma- 
bumilm. i.e, a Bnihnirijiii by birth only,' 

2, Having begun his apprenticeship (with a 
teacher) when lie was twelve years of age, Sveta- 
ketu returned to his lather, when he was twentv- 
four, haying then studied aJJ the Vedas,-^conceited, 
considering himself well-read, and stubborn* 

3 * His father said to him* 'Svotaketu, as you 
an) SO conceited, considering yourself well-read, 
and so stubborn, my dear son, have you ever asked 
for that instruction by which we hear what is not 
heard, by which we perceive what is not perceived, 
by which we know what is not known ?* 

4. ‘ W hat is that instruction. Sir?' he asked. 

Tiie father replied: ' My dear son, as by one clod 
oi clay all that is made of clay is known, the differ¬ 
ence being only the name, arising from speech, but 
tiie truth being that all is day; 

$. And ns, my dear son, by one nugget of gold 
ah that is made of gold is known, the difference 
ia'ing only the name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is gold; 

6 ‘ Am! M, my dear *>„, by one pair <ff nniteieeon, 

?' that m made of steel (Kirshniyasam) ie known, 
the difference h«n.,g only the name, nrieine f,,„„ 
Ste-ch, bat the truth l*i„ K that ah is steel,-thus 
my dear son, is that instruction.' 

7. The son said: ‘Surely those venerable men 
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(my teachers) did not know that. For if they had 
known it, why should they not have told it me? 
Do you, Sir, therefore tell me that.' * Be it so," 
said the father. 


Second Khajuja. 

j. ‘In the beginning, my dear son, there was 
that only which is (ri $v), one only, without a second. 
Others say, in the beginning there was that only 
which is not (r£ ^ Sv), one only, without a second ; 
aiifl fiorri that which is not, that which is, was 
bom. 

2. 1 But how could it be ho, mv dear son i ' the 
lather continued. * Mow could that which is, he 
born of that which is not ? No, my dear son, only 
that which is, was in the beginning, one only, without 
a second. 

3. ‘It thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth fire. 

1 That fire thought, may I he many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth water. 

'And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is 
hot and perspires, water is produced on him from 
fire alone. 

4. ‘ Water thought, may I l*e many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth earth (food), 

‘Therefore whenever it ruins anywhere, most food 
is then produced. From water alone is eatuble 
food produced. 


Seventh Kha.vjja. 

1. ‘Man (Piirusha), my son, consists of sixteen 
parts. Abstain from food for fifteen days, but 
drink as much water as you like, for breath comes 
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from wiit-flr, and will not be cut off, if you drink 
water/ 

2 . Svetaketu abstained from food for fifteen days. 
Then bo came to his father and slid: ‘What shall 
I say ? The flit her said : ' Repeat the Jlik, Yagm, 
and {Stefan verses.' He replied: ‘They do not 
occur to me. Sir/ 

3- The father said to him : ‘ As of a great lighted 
fire one coal only of the size of a firefly may be left, 
which Would not burn much more than this (Le. very 
little), thus, my dear son, one part only of the sixteen 
parts {of you) is left, ami therefore with that one part 
you do not remember the Vedas. Go and eat I 
4 * * l hen wilt thou understand me.’ Then Sve- 
taketu ate, and afterwards approached his father. 
And whatever his father asked him, he knew it all 
by heart. Then his father said to him : 

5‘ ' J<Ls of a great lighted fire one coal of the size 
of a firefly, if left, may be made to blaze up again 
by putting grass upon it, and will thus burn more 
than this, 

6. Thus, my dear son, there was one part of the 
sixteen parts left to you, and that, lighted up with 
food, burnt up, and by it you remember now the 
V edits/ After that, lie understood what his father 
meant when he said: ‘Mind, my son, comes from 
food, breath from water, speech from fire/ He 
understood what he said, yea, he understood it, 

Nixth Kha,vz>a. 

J ; As the bees, my sou, make honey by col¬ 
lecting the juices of distant trees, and reduce the 
jmee into one form, 

a, ‘ And as these juices have no discrimination. 
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so that they might say. 1 am the juice of this tree 
or that, in the same manner, my son, all these 
creatures, when they have become merged in the 
True {either in deep sloop or in death), know not 
that they are merged in the True, 

3* * Whatever these creatures are here, ■whether 
a lion, or a wolf, or a Invar, or a worm, or a midge, 
or a gnat, or a musqulto, that they become again 
and again. 

4. * Now that which is that subtile essence, in it 
all that exists has Its Self, ft is the True, It is 
the Self, and thou. 0 (Svetaketa, art it/ 

* Please, Sir. inform me still more/ said the son. 

' Be it so, my child,' the father replied. 

Tenth Khajv*z>a. 

1. ‘ These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the 
GangA) toward the east, the western (like the Sindhu) 
towaid the west. They go from sea to sea (i, e, the 
clouds lift up the water from the sea to the sky, and 
send it back as rain to the sea). They become indeed 
sen. And as those rivers, when they are in the sea, 
do not know, I am this or that river, 

2. * In the same manner, my son, all these crea¬ 
tures, when they have come back from the True, 
know not that they have come l jack from the True. 
Whatever these creatures are here, whether a lion, or 
a wolf, or a boor, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, 
or a musquito, that they l>©come again and again. 

3. ‘That which is that subtile essence, in it nil 
that exists has its Self. It is the True. It is the 
Self, anti thou, 0 Svetaketu, art it.' 

* Please, Sir, inform me still more/ said the son. 

’ Be it so, my child/ the father replied. 
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Eleventh Khaa'zja. 

*■ ‘H °Tie were to strike at the mot of this large 
tree here, it would bleed, but it would Jive. If ho were 
to strike at its stem, it would bleed, but it would live. 
If he were to strike at its top, it would bleed, but it 
would live. Pervaded by the living Self that tree 
stands tirin, drinking in its nourishment and rejoicing: 

t 2. But il the Hie (the living Self) leaves one 
el its branches, that branch withers j if it leaves 
a second, that branch withers; if it leaves a third, 
that branch withers. If it leaves the whole tree, the 
whole tree withers, Iti exactly the same manner, 
my son, know' this, 1 Thus lie spoke : 

.v i hie (body) indeed withers and dies when the 
living (Self) has left it; the living (Self) dies not. 

* which is that subtile essence, in it all that 
exists has its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, 
and thou, SVetaketu, art it.’ 

‘ Please. Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

* Be it so, my child; the father replied. 

Twelfth Kilaa'aa. 

‘■ r ‘ Fetdl m ® fom thence a fruit of the Nyagrodha 

‘ Here is one, Sir.' 

* Break it.' 

‘ It is broken, Sir/ 

1 What do you see there ? * 

'These seeds, almost infinitesimal.' 

‘ Break one of them,' 

■ It is broken, Sir/ 

‘ What do you see there V 
1 Not anything. Sir/ 
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2* The lather said: ‘My son, that subtile essence 
which you do not perceive there, of that very 
essence this great Nyagrodha tree exists. 

3. 1 Believe it, my son. That which is the subtile 
essence, in it all that exists has its Self. It is 
the True. It is the Self, and thou, 0 jSvetaketu, 
art it/ 

‘ Please, Sir, inform mo still more,* said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child/ the father replied. 

Thirteenth Khlavda. 

i, ' Place this salt in water, and then wait on me 
in the morning.' 

The son did as he was commanded. 

The father said to him; 1 Bring me the salt, which 
you placed in the water last night.’ 

The son having looked for it, found it not. For, of 
coui-ee. it was molted. 

2. The father said : 1 Taste it from the surface of 
the water. How is it ? ’ 

The son replied : 4 It is salt.* 

‘ Taste it from the middle. How is it ? * 

The son replied; ‘It is salt. 1 
1 Taste it from the bottom. How is it?' 

The son replied : 1 It is salt.’ 

The father said: ‘Throw it away and then wait 
on me.* 

He did so ; but the salt continued to exist. 

Then the father said: 1 Here also, in this body, 
indeed, you do not perceive the True (Sat), my 
son; but there indeed it is. 

3, ‘That which is the subtile essence,in it all that 
exists lias its Self. It is the True. It is the Self, 
and thou, Q S’vetaketu, art it.' 
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' Please. Sir, inform me still more,' said the son. 

* Be it so, my child, 1 the father replied. 

Fourteenth Kju.v/ja. 

i, 'As one might lead a jxjrfiou with Jus eyes 
covered away from the Gaud hires, and leave him 
then in a place where there are no human beings ■ 
and as that person would turn towards the east, or 
the north, or the west, and shout, '‘I have been 
brought here with my eyes covered, I have been 
Jeft here with my eyes covered,' 1 

2. ‘And ns thereupon some one might loose his 
bandage and say to him, " Go in that direction, it 
is the Gandharas, go in that direction; " and as 
thereupon, having been informed and being able to 
Judge for himself, he would by asking his way from 
village to village arrive at last at the Candhlres 
in exactly the same manner does a man, who meets 
with a toucher to inform him, learn that there is 
delay so long only as “ I am not delivered (from this 
body); and then 1 shall I* perfect/' 

3* ‘That which is the subtile essence, in it all 
that exists has its Self. It is the True. It is the 
Sell; and thou, O Avetaketu, art it/ 

‘ Please, Sir, inform me still more,' said the son 
•Be it so, my child/ the father replied. 

Fifteenth Kha^tm. 

i. 1 Tf & man is ill, his relatives assemble round 
11111 an ^ ^ : “ ^ >08t ^*<>11 know me { Dost thou 
now me? Tlmn, as long as hie speech is not 
meiged in hie mind, hie mind in breath, breath in 

heat (fire), heat id the Highest Being (Devatd), be 
knows them. 
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2, 1 But when his speech is merged in his mind, 
his mind in breath, breath in heat (fire), heat in the 
Highest Being, then he knows them not. 

‘That which is the subtile essence, in it all that 
exists has its Self It is the True. It is the Self, 
and thou, O iSvctnketu, art it.' 

1 Please, Sir, inform me still more/ said the son. 

‘ Be it so, my child,' the father replied. 

The next extract is from the Ka/Aa U pan is] j ad 
of thu Yafjmr-vedn, and has by many scholars been 
classed as of Inter date. 

F HLsr YallI, 

t. Yiijjfasravasa, desirous (of heavenly rewards), 
surrendered (at a sacrifice) all that he possessed. He 
had a son of the name of Naiiketos. 

4. He (knowing that his father had promised to 
give up at a sacrifice all that he possessed, and 
therefore his son also) said to his father: 1 Dear 
father, to whom wilt thou give me f 

lie said it a second and a third time. Then the 
lather replied (angrily): 

‘ I shall give thee unto Death/ 

(The father, having once said so, though in haste, 
had to be true to Ids word and to sacrifice his sou.) 

5. The son said : 'I go as the first, at the head 
of many (who have stiil to die); l go in the midst 
of many (who are now dying). What will be the 
work ofYama (the ruler of the departed) which 
to-day he has to do unto me? 

6. 1 Look back how it was with those who came 
before, look forward how it w ill be w ith those whir 
come hereafter. A mortal ripens like corn, like 
corn he springs up again. 1 
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(NaHketaa then enters into the abode of Yama 
Vaivasvate, and them is no one to receive him. 
TJ i ere upon one of the attendants of Tama is sup¬ 
posed to say :) 

7 * ‘Fire enters into the houses, when a Brdhtnaua 
enters as a guest. That fire is quenched by this 
peace-offering ; — bring water, 0 Taivaevata \ 

S, ‘ A Br&hnmna that dwells in the house of a 
foolish man without receiving food to eat, destroys 
his hopes and expectations, his possessions, hj s 
righteousness, his sacred and Ins good deeds and 
ail h is sons and cattle/ 

(Yatna, returning to his house after an absence 
of three nights, during which time Natiketas had 
received no hospitality from him, says:) 

9 - 0 Brahmana, ns thou, n venerable guest, hast 

dwelt in my house three nights without eating, 
therefore choose now three boons. Hail to thee! 
and welfare to me [' 

10. Naflketaa said; ‘O Death, as the first of the 
three boons I choose that Gautama, my father, be 
pacified, kind, and free from anger towards me ,* and 
that lie may know me and greet me, when I shall 
have been dismissed by thee.’ 

11. Varna said: ‘With my leave, Auddalaki Am«i, 
thy father, will know* thee, and be again towards 
thee as be was before. He shall sleep peacefully 
through the night, and free from anger, after having 
seen thee freed from the jaws of death.' 

12. iNo£iketaa said: *In the heaven-ivorld there 
is no fear ; thou art not there, 0 Death, and no one 
is afraid on account of old age. Leaving behind 
both hunger and thiret, and out of the reach of 
sorrow, all rejoice in the world of heaven.' 
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1 1. ' Thou knowest, 0 Death, the fire-sacrifice 
which leads us to heaven; tell it to rue, for I am 
full of faith. Those who Jive in the heaven-world 
reach immortality,—this I ask as my second boon,’ 

14. Yuma said: ‘I will toll it tliee, learn it from 
me, and when thou understandest that fire-sacrifice 
which leads to heaven, know, G NaAuketaa, that it 
is the attainment of the eternal worlds, and their 
firm support, hidden in darkness.’ 

15, Yuma then told him that- fire-sacrifice, in the 
beginning 1 of the worlds, and what bricks are re¬ 
quired for Hie altar, and how many, and how- they 
are to be placed. And Xa/iketos repeated all as it 
had been told to him. Then Mrttyu, being pleased 
with him, said again: 

19, ‘This, 0 Najliketas, is thy fire which leads to 
heaven, and which thou hast chosen as thy second 
boon. That fire all men will proclaim :ts thine. 
Choose now, O Na/iketas, thy third boon.' 

20, Nnliketas said : 1 There is that doubt, when a 
man is dead,—-some saying, he is ; others, he is not. 
This T should like to know, taught by thee; this is 
the third of my boons-’ 

ai. Death said: ‘On this point even the gods 
have been in doubt formerly; it is not easy to 
understand. That subject is subtle. Choose an¬ 
other boon, O Nnftketos, do not press me, and let 
mo off that boon.’ 

22. Nniiketas said; ‘On this point even the 
gods have been in doubt indeed, and thou. Death, 
hast declared it to 1« not. easy to understand, and 
another teacher like thee is not to be found 
surely no other boon is like unto this.’ 

23. Death said: ‘Choose sons and grandsons who 
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filial] live a hundred years, herds ofcattle, elephants, 
gold, and horses. f'!loose the wide ataxic of the 
earth, and live thyself as many harvests as thou 
desires t.' 

24, ' If thou canst th ink of any boon equal to that, 
choose wealth, and long life. Be (king), NaZiketas, 
on the wide earth. T make thee the enjoyer of all 
desires.’ 

25. * Whatever desires are difficult to attain among 
mortals, oak for them according to thy wish ;—these 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instru¬ 
ments,—such are Indeed not to be obtained by 
men,—be waited on by them whom 1 give to thee, 
but do not ask me about dying,’ 

26, IWlketas said : I bought9 of to-morrow, 

O Death, wear out the present vigour of all the 
senses of man. Even the whole of life is short. 
Keep thou thy horses, keep dance and song for 
thyself,’ 

27. ‘ No man can 1 » made happy through wealth. 
Shall we have wealth, when we see thee ' Let us 
live, as long as thou rulest ? Only that boon 
(which I have chosen) is to be chosen by me.’ 

2h, Vi hat mortal, slowly decaying here below, 
and knowing, after having approached them, the 
freedom from decay enjoyed by the immortals, would 
delight m a long life, after ho has pondered on the 
pleasures which arise from beauty and love?’ 

29. 'No, t fiat on which there is this doubt, O Death, 
tell tis what there is in that great Hereafter. Najfcj- 
ketas does not choose another boon but that which 
enters into what is hidden,* 
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Second Valli. 

1* Death said: ‘Tire good is one thing, the pleasant 
another; these two, having different objects, chain 
a man. It is well with him who dings to the good ; 
he who chooses the pleasant, misses his end.’ 

2. * The good and the pleasant approach man: 
the wise goes round about them and distinguishes 
them, \ ea, the wise prefers the good to the 
pleasant, but the fool cliousea the pleasant through 
greed and avarice.' 

3. 4 Thou, 0 NoAiketas, after pondering all plea¬ 
sures that are or seem delightful, host dismissed 
then* all. Thou bast not gone into tho road that 
leodeth to wealth, in which many men perish/ 

4. * Wide apart and leading to different points are 
these two, ignorance, and what is known as wisdom. 

I believe Na&ketas to lie one who desires know¬ 
ledge, for even many pleasures did not tear thee 
away/ 

5. ‘Fools dwelling in darkness, wise in their own 
conceit, and puffed up with vain knowledge, go 
round and round, staggering to and fro, like blind 
men led by the blind/ 

6. ‘The Hereafter never rises lx-fere the eyes of 
the careless child, deluded by the delusion of wealth. 
“This is the world/' lie thinks, “there is no other;"— 
thus he falls again and again under my sway/ 

7. * He (the Self) of whom many are not even able 
to hear, whom many, even when they hear of him, 
do not comprehend; wonderful is a man, when found, 
who is able to teach this (the Self); wonderful is 
he who comprehends this, when taught by an aide 
teacher.’ 
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9, 1 That doctrine is not to bo obtained by argu¬ 
ment, but when it ia declared hy another, then, O 
dearest, it is easy to understand. Thou bast obtained 
it now ; thou art truly a man of true resolve. May 
we have always an inquirer like thee I' 

ta N&Mketas said; * I know that what is called 
treasure is transient, for the eternal is not obtained 
by things which are not eternal, lienee the NiU*j- 
keta fire-sacrifice has been laid by mo first; then, 
by means of transient things, 1 have obtained what 
is not transient (the teaching of Yama}/ 

11. Yama said: 'Though thou hadst seen the 
fulfilment of all desires, the foundation of the world, 
the endless rewards of good deeds, the shore where 
there is no fear, that which is magnified by praise, 
the wide abode, the rest, yet being wise thou hast 
with firm resolve dismissed it aJL ’ 

12. 'The wise who, by means of meditation on his 
Self, recognises the Ancient, who is difficult to hy 
seen, who has entered into darkness, who is hidden 
in the cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God. he 
indeed leaves joy and sorrow far behind.' 

13. A mortal who has heard this and embraced 
it, who has removed from it all qualities, and has 
thus reached that subtle Being, rejoices, because he 
has obtained what is a cause for rejoicing. The 
bouse (of Brahman) is open, I Ijelieve, 0 Najtiketae.' 

] 8, * The knowing Self is not bom, it dies not; 
it sprang from nothing, nothing sprang from it. The 
Ancient is unborn, eternal, everlasting; he is not 
killed, though the body is killed.' 

19. * 1 (' the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed 
thinks that lie is killed, they do not understand j for 
this one does not kill, nor is that one killed,’ 
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20. 'The Self, smaller than small, greater than 
great, is hidden in the heart of the creature. A 
man who is free from desires and free from grief, sees 
) he majesty of the Sel f by the grace of the Creator 
(or through t he serenity of the elements).' 

21. ‘Though sitting still, he walks far; though 
lying down, he goes everywhere. Who, save 
myself is able to know that God, who rejoices 
and rejoices not ?’ 

22. ‘The wise who knows the Self as bodiless 
within the bodies, os unchanging among changing 
tilings, as great and omnipresent, lie never grieves,’ 

23. ‘That Seif cannot l>e gained by the Veda, 
nor by uuderstnriding, nor by much learning, lie 
whom the Self chooses, by him the Seif can be 
gained. The Self chooses him (his body) as his 
own. 1 

24. * But he who has not first turned away from 
bin wickedness, who is not trampiil, and subdued, 
or whose mind is not at rest, he can never obtain 
the Self (even) by knowledge.’ 

Third VallI. 

1. ‘There are the two. drinking their reward in 
the world of their own works, entered into the cave 
(of the heart), dwelling on the highest summit (the 
ether in the heart). Those who know Brahman call 
thorn shade and light; likewise, those householders 
who jierfurm the TrinMifcetn sacrifice,’ 

2. ‘ May we lie able to master that Nriiiketa rite 
which is a bridge for sacrifices; which is the 
highest, imperishable Brahman for those who wish 
to cross over to the fearless shore.^ 

3. ‘Know the Self to lx* sitting in the chariot, 
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the body to be the chariot, the intellect (buddhi) 
the charioteer, and the mind the reins, 

4, 'The senses they call the horses, the objects of 
the senses their roads, When he (the Highest Soli} 
if< in union with the l*ody, the senses, and the mind, 
then wise people call him the Enjoy or. 

5. ‘He who has no understanding arid whose mind 
(the reins) is never firmly field, his senses (horses) are 
unmanageable, tike vicious horses of a charioteer." 

6. 'But lie who has understanding and whose mind 
is always firmly hold, ins senses are under control, 
like good horses of a charioteer.' 

7 , * He who lias no understanding, who Is unmind¬ 
ful and always impure, never reaches that place, but 
enters into the round of births.* 

S. * But he who has understanding, who is mindful 
and always pure, reaches indeed that place, irom 
whence he is riot l>oni again. 1 

9. 'But he who has understanding for his cha¬ 
rioteer, and who holds the reins of the mind, lie 
reaches the end of his journey, and that is the 
highest place (step) of Vishnu.' 

10. ‘Beyond the senses there are the objects, 
beyond the objects there is the mind, beyond the 
mind there is the intellect, the Great Self is beyond 
the intellect,’ 

11. 1 Beyond the Great there is the Undeveloped, 
beyond the Undeveloped there is the Person 
(Purtisha). Beyond the Person there is nothing— 
this is the goal, the furthest road.’ 

1 2. 4 That Keif is hidden in all beings and does not 
shine forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through 
their sharp and subtle intellect.' 

13, ‘A wise man should keep down speech and 
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niind ■ he should keep them within the Self which 
is knowledge; he should keep knowledge within the 
Sell which is the Great; and he should keep that 
(the Great) within the Self which is the Quiet. 

J 4- ‘Kiss, awake I having obtained your boons, 
understand them I The sharp edge of a razor is 
difficult to pass over; difficult is the path (to the 
Self}; the wise tell it.’ 

15. ‘ He who has perceived that which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, without decay, 
without taste, eternal, without smell, without begin¬ 
ning. without end, lieyond the Great, and unchange¬ 
able, is freed from the jaws of death.’ 

Tnmilaibn of tho Upeini&hacLs. 

May I be allowed to say here a few words with 
regard to my translation. Those who know' my trims- 
iation of the U paid shads, published m 1879am] 1884, 
will easily see t hat I have altered it in several places, 
[Jut I do not wish it to be understood that 1 consider 
my translation even now as quite free from doubt, 
Our best scholars know how fat* we are still 
from a perfect understanding of the Upaiiisliads, 
When therefore, in 1879, I undertook a translation 
of all the more important Upamalnids, all 1 could 
hope for was to give a better translation than what 
we had be fere. Though I was well aware of the 
diliirislties of such an undertaking, I knew that I 
®ould count on the same indulgence which is always 
granted to a first attempt at translating, nay, often, 
as in our case, at guessing and deciphering an ancient 
text. Nor have 1 been at all convinced that 1 was 
wrong in following a text, such as it is presupposed 
by the commentaries of Sam kora, instead of intro- 
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diicing conjectural emendations, however obvious 
they seem to be. Scholars should learn that the 
more obvious their emendations are f ilie more 
difficult it liecomes to account for the introduction 
of such palpable corruptions into an ancient text, 
such as it was at. the time of &&oikara, My 
determination also, whenever it was impossible to 
discover a satisfactory meaning, to l>e satisfied 
with *$awikaras interpretations, who after all lived 
a thousand years ago, may be criticised, and 1 never 
represented It as more than a put aller. Besides 
that, all the translators of the S, B. E. had to make 
a sacrifice in giving what the)' could give at the 
time, without waiting for the ninth year. Though 
1 have hardly ever referred to the mistakes mode 
by earlier translators of tlie UpanishadB, but have 
simply corrected them, anybody who will take the 
trouble to compare them with my own will find 
a good harvest of them, as those who come after 
me will no doubt glean many a stray ear even in 
a field which ho many mowers have mowed. But 
the work of the children that glean some ears is very 
different from that of the mower who has to mow 
a whole field alone. Such a work as ('olonel Jacobs 
Concordance of the Principal Upanisbmls ami the 
Bhogavad-gitft, published in 1891, has placed at the 
disposal of all Vedintic students what may almost 
be called a mowing machine in place of a sickle; and 
the careful and brilliant translation of the Sixty 
Upamshada published by Professor Deussen, in 1S97, 
shows what an immense advance has been made 
with its help. I have adopted many emendations in 
the extracts given aliove, from Professor Deussen’s 
work, and when my translations differ from his, 
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all I can say is that I always differ most reluctantly 
from one who has devoted so many years to 
Vedintic studies, and whose mind is so thoroughly 
imbued with VedAntic ideas. If we could always 
know at what time each Upanishad was finally 
settled and reduced to writing, whether before or 
after the time when the Vedanta and S;im< khya- 
philosnphy assumed each its Own independent and 
systematic form, our task would be much lightened. 
Whenever we come across such words as At man and 
Brahman we suspect VedAntic influences, whereas 
Parasha and PrukWti at once remind us of Sfimkhya 
doctrines. But Atman is by no means unknown to 
early jS&mkhya philosophers, nor is Purusha entirely 
outside the VedAntic horizon, To say, therefore, 
that Purusha must always be taken in the technical 
Siwjkliya sense, and Atman in that of the Vedanta, 
is going too far, at least at present. \\ e go at ill 
further out of our depth if we maintain, with regard 
to the KatAa iXpanish&d, for instance, that there 
was a time when it consisted of one chapter and 
three Vallis only. It may have been so, and who 
shall prove that it was not so ? But on the other 
hand, what do wo know of the compilers of the 
Upan jehads to enable us to speak so positively 
on such a subject ? Everybody can see that there 
was a division at III, 13, or 16. or j 7. The technical 
repetition of certain words in IV, 17 might indicate 
that the Upanishad originally ended there, and that 
V, iS is later. Anybody can see -also that the 
second Adhylys differs in spirit from the first, . 
The name of NaXiketas, for Instance, is never 
mentioned in the second chapter, except in the 
last and probably spurious or additional verse, 
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and then it appears as NiUiketa, as derived from 
Naitiketa, not from the old form Naiiketas. We 
may easily discover a diAfferent spirit in the third, 
as compared with the first and second Yaiti. In 
fact, there is still plenty of work left for those 
who come after us, for with all that has been 
achieved we are on the threshold only of a truly 
historical study of Indian philosophy and literature. 
Here, also, we are still like children playing 1 on 
the sea-shore and finding now and then a pebble or 
a shell, whilst the gTeat ocean id" that ancient litera¬ 
ture lies before us undiscovered and unexplored 

Character of the UpaoishiidB. 

Such utterances as I have here quoted from the 
Upaniehads will hardly seem worthy of the name of 
philosophy. It would have teen almost impossible 
to describe them so as to give a clear idea of what 
the Upantshads really are. With us philosophy 
always means something systematic, while what we 
find here are philosophic rhapsodies rather than 
consecutive treatises. But that is the very reason 
why the Upanisbada are so interesting to the his¬ 
torical student. Nowhere, except in India, can we 
watch that peri™! of chaotic thought, half poetical, 
half religious, which preceded, in India at least, the 
age of philosophy, properly so called. Possibly, if 
we knew more of the utterances of such men as 
Heraclitus or Bpimenidcs in Greece, they might 
show some likeness to the outpourings of the authors 
of the I 1 [Nimshads, W hat ls quite clear, however, 
is that the systematic philosophy of India would be 
perfectly unintelligible without the previous chapter 
ol the L panishads. And however unsystematic 
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these relict of the childhood of philosophy may 
seem, there is really more system in them than 
appears at ih^t sight. They contain u number even 
of technical terms which show that the Uparnfthftrfs 
did not spring up in one day, and that there must 
I rave been a good deal of philosophical controversy 
during the ago that is recorded to us in the Upanh 
djads. If AVetaketu is represented as attending the 
schools of famous teachers till he is twenty-four 
years of age, and is then only learning from his 
lather the highest wisdom, we see that that highest 
wisdom had already been fully elaborated in the 
formula of‘Taitvam asi/ * Thou art that/ that is, thou* 
man, art not different from that divine nature which 
pervades the whole world, m salt pervades the f*ea. 
You cannot see it, you cannot handle it, but you can 
taste it and know that, though invisible, it is there. 
That divine essence, that which is alone true and real 
in this unreal or phenomenal world* h present likewise, 
though invisible, as the germ of life in the smallest 
seed, and without it there would l)e no seed, no 
fruit, no tree, as without God there would ho no 
world. That this ancient wisdom should bo so 
often mixed up with what seems to us childish and 
absurd* is ns true as it is difficult to explain, but 
we must remember that a long continued oral 
tradition must naturally leave a wide door open to 
additions of every kind. 

Whatever we may think of these U pan is hods, 
it cannot be doubted that they represent the soil 
which contained the seeds of philosophy which . 
sprang up and had their full growth in the great 
systems of philosophy of a later age + 
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If now we turn to those, and first of all, to the 
philosophy elaborated by Bfidarflynrta, we lind no 
longer rhapsodies, but a carefully reasoned system, 
contained in 555 short paragraphs, the so-called 
VedAnta-Stltrus. We read there in the drat Sutra 
and as a kind of title,' Now then a desire to know 
Brahman,* or as Deussen translates Gb/nfa-i, 'Now 
then research of Brahman.’ The two words Atha and 
AtaA which, I believe, were originally no more than 
introductory, and which occur again and again at 
the beginning of Sanskrit works, always give rise 
to endless and most fanciful interpretations. If we 
must assign to them any special meaning, it seems 
to me best to riike Atha in the sense of Now, and 
A tn/( in the sense of Then or Therefore, implying 
thereby that the student has fulfilled certain pre¬ 
liminary conditions, such as Upanayana, reception 
by a teacher, VedAdhyayana, learning by heart t he 
text of the Veda, including the Upanish&ds, and 
that he is therefore likely to feel a. desire to under¬ 
stand the Veda and to know Brahman, It may 
Iw true also, as some commentators maintain, that 
in real life the first step would have lieen to st udy 
the Pftrva-Mimilmsfti or what is called Dharma, law, 
virtue, Ac.; and tit at only after having gained a 
knowledge of Dharma, particularly of the sacrificial 
Pharma, would there arise a desire to know Brah¬ 
man. In that case the Mim 4 sisil might be looked 
upon as one body, the Pfirva-Mimitassn forming the 
hi St, the Pttara'Mlmft»is 4 the second part, and we 
should have to consider the practice of virtue and 
the performance of sacrificial acts as a necessary 
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p^limimry to n study of the Ved&ata-ph ilosophy, 
01 \ ns it is generally expressed, we should have to 
consider works iis essential for producing that purity 
and serenity of the mind without which a know¬ 
ledge of Brahman is impossible; I confess L doubt 
whether all this was present to the mind of Jidda- 
riyarak. He may have used GiffFi&sA, wish to know, 
instead of ViHro, research or discussion, on purpose, 
because in the tme sense Brahman Cannot l>e de¬ 
fined or known. But although Brahman cannot 
lie known like all other things, by being defined 
as So and So, it can l>e explained negatively as 
Not so and Not sn t and can thus Ik? cleared from 
many doubts.which arise from the various utterances 
about it in the Upamslmds. When we read, how¬ 
ever, that food is Brahman \ that Manas is Brah¬ 
man ", that Vigh&im is Brahman a , that the sun is 
Brahman \ nay that Ninlyaaa is Brahman r >, there 
is surely room enough for trying to determine what 
Brahman really is, or at least what he or it was 
to B&dadlyana and his predecessors. 

The best answer t however, to all these questions 
in that given in the next Sutra, 1 That ftxm tehieh 
the ortf/oi dr. (origin, subsistence, and dissolution) 
0/ this world proceed*/ The full sense of this 
Sfitra* according to the commentator, is: 'That 


i MMu dL Up. VTI, 1; llrih. Ar* Y t 12, i e 
■ ATmtirf, Up. Ill, 18, 1 : YH, 3, 7; En'h. An IV, \, 6* 

3 AMnd. Up. Vlh 7* 2. 

* A7jAikI. Up, III, ig r 1 ; BHk Up. II P i, 2- 

* MahAnAr, Up. XI + 4. 

* Tho words which a*1 it oily occur in ih& Sittra An? printed 

in italics, to give uti idea of ( ho ctugixuittciil stylo flf the 

mill thoir utter usel^nees without a Gammon La nr. 
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omniscient, omnipotent cause from which proceed 
the origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world, 
which world is differentiated by names and forms, 
contains many agent* and on, joy era, and is the 
abode of fruits or ejects, caused by former actions, 
these fruits having their definite places, times and 
causes, and the nature of whose amrogonaent cannot 
I* conceived by the mind—that cause is brahman. 

Ji it be asked, how this is known, the commen¬ 
tator insists very strongly that such knowledge is 
not to be gained by sense perception or by inference, 
but simply by the V eda (Upnmshads), passages of 
which have been collected and properly arranged 
in the Sutras. If in some places he admits ns u 
second source of knowledge Siikshfitkilra, or mani¬ 
festation, that can only be meant for intuition, 
but, strictly speaking, such intuition also presup¬ 
poses a previous working of the organs of sensuous 
perception, while the object of such SAkshatfeAra, 
i. e. Brahman, can at first be supplied by the Veda 
only. In support therefore of our Siitra which is 
intended to give a general Idea of Until man, a 
passage is quoted from the Taitt. Up, III, i, where 
Vanina explains to his mm that that from which 
these beings are bom, that by which, when bora, 
they live, that into which at their death they 
re-enter, try to know that, that is Brahman/ 

Appeals t Q tio v&dE. 

And here we should mark a curious feature «f 
orthodox Indian philosophy. Though the VedAnta 
appeals to the Veda, it appeals to it, not sia having 
itself grown out of it or as belonging to it, but 
rather aa an independent witness, looking back to it 
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for sanction and confirmation. The same applies, 
though in a less degree, to other systems also. 
They all sf^nk as if they had for sevei*al generations 
elaborated their doctrine* independently, and, after 
they had done so, they seem to come hack to get 
the approval of the Veda, or to establish their 
conformity with the Veda, as the recognised highest 
authority. Tins show's that » certain time must 
have elapsed after the final redaction of the Up&ni- 
shuds and the return, ns it were, of their offspring, 
the Sfitrus, to their original home. How this came 
about, we cannot tell, tiecause we have no historical 
documents, hut. that there had been something- very 
important intervening between the old Upan!shads 
and the first attempts at systematising Ved&nta 
and frlmkhya doctrines in the form of Stftras is 
very clear by the manner in -which the Sutras 
apjmal to the Veda. This constant appeal to the ) 
Veda as the highest authority wits justified by the 
most elaborate arguments, as port of the question. 
How- do we know i a question which forms an essen¬ 
tial preliminary to all philosophy in India, 

Pramfinaa. 

We saw how- the AirvAkas admitted but one 
source of knowledge, the evidence of the senses, 
excluding all others. How they defended that 
sensuous knowledge against the uncertainties in¬ 
herent in it, we do not know, because we do not 
possess those Sutras. But it_ is charac teristic of 
the Vedanta-Si liras, that they pay much small in¬ 
attention to the Promilnas, the source* and an; !*■»- 
rittes of knowledge; than the other Bystems. These 
questions of Prumuna am often referred to ill the 
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comments lies, bat not so much in the text. Pramllfia 
is originally the Instrument of measuring, from Mil, 
to measure, and Fra, forth, ft may 1.K5 translated 
by measure, standard, authority, and survives in 
the modern Persian Fermin, an authoritative 
older. 


FraiufUms According to the Sitiwkliya. 

The FramAwa which serves as a means (Sidhana) 
of ile ter mining, produces Pram it i, accurate know¬ 
ledge, just as a Sad liana (means) produces Siddlii, 
truth or certainty. When we come to the Samkhya, 
we shall find there a very full and perilajis the oldest 
description of the three essential Pram Anas, vis. 
Pratyaksha, AnumAaa, and <Sftbd&. The first Pm- 
mimn, Pratyakslm, is what we mean by sensuous 
perception, though It is also used in the sense of 
what can be perceived by the senses, t he I bvsh/a, 
i.o, what is seen. It is explained (SAmkkya-Shtra 
I, 89) ils cognition which arises from contact (with 
objects) and represents their form, 

FnUyaknhn. 

It is generally explained by fndriyirthft-samni- 
karsha, contact of the senses aud their respective 
objects, and is said to involve really three stages, 
contact of the sense-organ with its object, and at 
the same time union of the sense with Maims, 
mind, and union of Manas, mind, with Atman, .selJ'. 

I hem is a distinction made between two kinds of 
Pratyakslia, called Savikaipa and Ntrvikalpa, with 
doubt and without doubt. The former seems to 
consist in our seeing an object, aud then declaring 
that it is this or that; the latter in simply accepting 
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a thing such as it is, without any previous idea of 
it, such as when we awake from sleep, see a tiger, 
and at once run away. Each sense working by 
itself, ami on its own objects only, is the AsAdha- 
luuakaitifiia, the special or exclusive instrument of 
the knowledge conveyed by it. Sound, for instance, 
is heard by the ear only, and is conveyed by AkJba 
or ether. But not every sound is brought into 
immediate contact with the ear; it is transmitted 
through the ether, as we are told, by means of 
waves (Vi/fita), so that we may perceive the beating 
of a distant drum, one wave propelling the other 
across the vast ocean of other, till it strikes the 
shore, i.e. the ear. 


AnumAnn, 

The next Pram A mi is AnumAna or inference, which 
is explained (Lc., 1, :oo) as knowledge of the con¬ 
nected on the part of one who knows the connection, 
or as knowledge of something that is not perceptible ,\ 
but is known as being invariably connected (YyApya) 
with something else that is perceived, as when 
ive perceive fire (Yyilpafea) from perceiving smoke 
(YyAptft). This is a very imperfect description of 
AmmaAna, which will be more fully explained here¬ 
after, but it suffices for our present purpose As 
an illustration, we have the common illustration 
that we know the presence of fire when we see 
smoke, and that we know the absence of smoke 
when we see no tire, always supposing that fire 
has been proved to lx? the VyApaka or the nine 
tjud rum of smoke. 
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Sabds. 

-Saida (I, roi) nr won], another PramAua, is ev- 
| tlaijlecl to be instruction given by one that can be 
trusted (Aptopadam); this one that can be trusted 
being for the Vediintists the Veda, but for the 
Sftmkhya and other systems, any other person also 
endowed with authority and therefore cons tele red 
as trustworthy. It might easily be shown that 
these three Pram A was all go back to one, the 
Pi'atyakshu, because the invariable concomitance 
between smoke and fire and the like, on which the 
A uumAna rests, can have been established by sen¬ 
suous experience only; and the trustworthiness of 
any knowledge conveyed by won! must equally 
depend on experience, or on acquaintance with 
the person who is or is not to be trusted. 

The question Is, whether this -Saluda, word, was 
originally taken to signify the \ eda such as we 
possess it b T have elsewhere given my reasons 
for l*eiieving that Subda had really a far more 
general and more philosophical meaning, and that 
it may have l**n intended at linst for Brahman, 
the Word, or for verbal knowledge as is conveyed 
by a word. The Hindus knew quite well that 
words such as greatness, goodness. nay, also such 
as animal, plant, ruetal, nay, even dog or cow, 
convey knowledge that cannot be gained either by 
perception or by inference alone, but only by the 
word. The same applies to Aptamfana, another 


1 &™khya-Pbil(K»phir, P , i SH , Amu. 3. T'hat the winu^ 
lion between sound and meaning, and Uittufero the authority 
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aatra V, 37, 
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that while Pratyaksha, pereeptioe anj lttomln*. 
fcferenca, are ignored, the only oval,-nee m™ked by 
BkUuiywn i» srati or revelation, wlueh. 
was often invoked by the modern orthodox batak hjaa 
under the name of .Sdxla or word. To most phdo- 
gophers revelation would seem a veiy weak )™tr 
meat of knowledge, and one that could >^ver claim 
more than a sulxirdinate place, even if Uenml ^ a 
subdivision of A nur ruin a or inference. But 
must remember that it b the highest object oi the 
Vedinta to prove that there is only one true ret n>. 
namely Brahman, and that the nmmfolduess of the 
visible world is but the result of that nescience 
which the Vudinta is meant to destroy. It 

then become intelligible why an appeal to the evi¬ 
dence of the senses or to inference would have been 
out of place and almost self-contradictory m the 
VetlAnt&b The commentator admits tuts when lie 
says, ‘ If wo acquiesce in the doctrine of absolute 
unity 1 Brahman), the ordinary means of right know¬ 
ledge* perception, &0>, become invalid, because Urn 
absence of mamfoldnM® deprives them <<l their 
objects. 1 Hence, a doctrine which undertakes to 
prove that the manifold world, presented to us by 
the .senses, is unreal, could not well appeal at the 
same time to the evidence of the senses, nor to in¬ 
ference which is founded on it, in support of truth 
or right knowledge, though it may and done readily 
acknowledge their importance for all the ordinary 
transactions of life. Thus Sam kata continues: ^ 
long as a person has not reached the true knowledge 
of the unity of the Self, it does not enter his mind 
that the world of eflects, with its instruments and 
objects of right knowledge and its results of actions. 
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Is untrue; and hence, as long as tie knowledge 
" does not present itself, there in no Cason why the 
ordinary course of secular and /hgious activity 
should not go on undisturbed’/ 

How well mdarayariA must l « been acquainted 
with the ordinary’evidences knowledge, both 
PiatvakshaandAmi.nana.is tshown by the new 
meaning which he assigns tr (l 3 - 28) 

Pratyakeha to iSruti (rev » n ) AmmUu to 

Smrfti (tradition), the Ve ^t^mnseh-evident, 

' w hile other works, id* * e of “*™. 

the fthhftUM* (B‘ nay even the 
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fiees V n Ji treat [*ains t ure shown by people 
excjH .g^enious to be fallacious, and how the 
fhe latter are refuted in their turn 
.en ; so that on account of the diversity of 
dons, it is Im possible to accept mere reason- 
iving a sure foundation. Nor can we get 
is difficulty by accepting ns well founded the 
uig of some person of recognised eminence, 
icr KapiJa or any ohe else, since we observe 
wen men of the most undoubted intellectual 
ce. such as Kapilu, K&nida, and other founders 
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how are objections to ire silenced ? The Veddnta 
philosophers have no superstitions on any other 
points, and are perfectly fearless in the treatment of 
all other problems; they can enter into the most 
subtle controversies, and yet they are satisfied with 
the mere assertion that the Veda wants no proof, 
that its authority requires no support from elsewhere 
(piiu nA wy a rn mrnpeksham}, that it is direct evidence 
of truth, just as the light of the sun is its own evi¬ 
dence of light, and at the same time the direct means 
of our knowledge of form and colour (II, 1, 1). 

Authority of ttw Vc<las. 

But who says so? Who but n fallible mortal? 
It Is hardly enough if we were to say that the Veda 
w«s the oldest document which the Brahmans 
possessed, that it may even have been brought 
into India from another country, that its very 
language required to l>e interpreted by competent 
persons. All this might have helped to invest the 
Veda with some kind of mysterious character; but 
my impression has always been that this would Imj 
taking too low a view of the Indian intellect. Veda, 

T hold, was not merely the name of a text or of texts* 
but was originally conceived in a far deeper sense. 

The Manning pf Veda, 

We often read that Yedn is Brahman, and 
Brahman In \ eda, and in such passages Bmhmrtn is 
now generally taken in the sense of the BambitAi 
and Brfih maraaa such m wo possess them. But 
might it not, like Aptava£&na t to which we referred 
before, have meant originally knowledge or wisdom 

o 2 
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or Sophia; and as such a Sophia ivoa impossible 
without words, might wo not hero also have a 
taint recollect ion of Brahman its the Word, the 
first creation of divine thought. After all, Veda 
means originally knowledge, and not hymns and 
Brahma/uis, and as such would come very near 
to Wisdom or Sophia. 1 do not venture to speak 
positively on such a subject, Ijeeause there is so 
little of real evidence left to which we could appeal, 
i give it simply as an idea that lias presented itself 
to my mind as a way out of many difficulties. To 
prevent all misunderstandings I say at once that 
I do not entertain the idea that such thoughts were 
borrowed from Greece and Alexandria, or bad been 
matured during the as yet undivided Aryan jieriod. 
All I should venture to suggest is that the idea of 
the Word or the Logos being the first revelation, 
manifestation or creation of a Divine Power is by 
no means so strange, even in a very early period of 
thought, as it seems to us. People who have 
thought at all alxmt wlmt a word is, not a mere 
sign or a means of communication, but an act em¬ 
bodying for the first time a definite klen which 
camo into existence by being uttered, and after- 
wards thrown forth and realised in our objective 
world, would naturally, whether in Greece or in 
! India, recognise in every word an act of a Divine 
Thinker, just as in every species they lmvo to recog¬ 
nise the will of a Divine Creator. £amkarn goes 
ho far as to declare that the Veda is the cause 
of the distinction of all the different classes and 
conditions (species) of gods, animals, and men (I. 1. 
and firth. Ar. Upon. If, 4, 10), Nay he speaks still 
, more distinctly in I, 3, cS: 'We all know from 
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observation,' he says, ' that any one, when setting 
about something which lie wishes to accomplish, 
first remembers the word denoting the thing, and 
after that sets to work/ What should he do when 
there is as yet no won) to remember, but the word, 
that is, the idea, has first to he created ? Wo there¬ 
fore conclude that, before the creation, the Vedic 
words became manifest in the mind of Ffa^dpati 
the creator, and that after that he created the things 
corresponding to these words. The A'ruti also, when 
it says 'uttering Bhflr He created the earth, 
Ac.,’ shows that the worlds, such as the earth, Ac.* 

I became manifest, i. e were created, from the word 
Bhfir, which had become manifest in the mind (of 
Prayipati). In that case the recognition by Indian 
thinkers of Brahman ns the Word or the Divine 
Thought, or as Veda, would by no means be so 
surprising as it sounds to us at first. It might then 
be said <jiiite truly that the -Saida, sound, or Brah¬ 
man or V 4 i or * Brill = word, was eternal, absolute, 
sell-luminous, self-evident, in fact all that the Veda 
is said to be. Two such words a* Brahman and 
Atman would by themselves convey that eternal 
truth for which the Vedanta-phtlosophy is fighting, 
ami in support of which there is hut one appeal, not 
to sensuous experience nor to inference, but to the 
Word itself, i. e, to Brahman, or the Veda. I know 
full well how entirely hypothetical, if not mystical, 
this may sound bo many Sanskrit scholars, but 
I could not entirely suppress these thoughts, as 
they seem to me the only way in which we can free 
our YedAutu philosophers from the charge of child¬ 
ishness, for imagining that tliev could establish the 
highest truths which are within the reach of the 
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/ human mind, on such authorities as the livrims, t he 
/ Brihmnjiaa anti even some of the Upaniabade, as we 
f possess them now. 

Returning to the Vedanta, however, such os we 
know it from the Sutras, we must be sat is bet I with 
the expressed view of Badarfyawa that the evidence 
for vvhat the \edanta teaches is neither perception 
nor inference, but the Word (Sabda) alone, such os 
we find it in our manuscripts, or rather in the 
oral tradition of the Veda. 

Work- part and Knowledge-part of the Veda. 

Of course a distinction has to bo made, and has 
been mode by Bddardyana between the Knowledge- 
purt, the (VfiAwi-kiUda, chiefly the Uponishada, and 
the Kai'ina-kAWa, the \York-port, the hymns and 
Krilmiji/ids, Roth are called Veda or iS'niti, revela¬ 
tion, and yet the work ~ part does not exist fir the 
true philosopher, except in order to be discarded as 
won as he has understood the knowledge-part. ,Saw- 
knra is bold enough to declare that the w hole Veda 

useless to a man who has obtained knowledge, or 
Mukti, or freedom. ‘ Not all the Veda* together,' 
he *&>*, are more uselul to one who has obtained 
tjiio know ledge than is a small tank of water in 
n country flooded with water. A man who has 
neglected the Vedas mid disregarded the rules of 
the four Atfranifis, in fact, a man who has lost caste, 
may still be allowed to study the Veddr.ta an the 
fountain of ;dl true knowledge, and thus become 
1 dictated (III, 4, 36). The hymns and Rr&lmm/ias 
refer in fact to the phenomenal world, they pre¬ 
suppose the existence of n manifold creation, of an 
enjojer ot what is to he enjoyed, of good works and 
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their fruit, lint all this, os we shall see, is not real, 
but phenomenal; it likings to the realm of Avidyd, 
Nescience, and vanishes as boon ius true wisdom or 
VidyA lias Ijeen obtained. It is to !« observed In 
the world, each jus it is, as a lower stage, but jus 
essential in leading on to a higher stage. 

Vidyft and Avidyfl. 

If then the highest truth contained tn the Veda 
is the Tat Tvam A si, that is. Thou, the t fivAtnaaii, art 
it (the i J ATCuri;ltinfill or Bmhman), anil if" as we are 
told, there is but one Brahman and nothing beside 
it, the Vedftnta. philosopher is at once met hv the 
question, How then are we to account for the 11 
manifold Thou’e, the many individuals, and the j 
immense variety of the objective world ? If the 
Veda is true, our view of the world cannot lje 
true at the same time. It can therefore be due 
only to what is called AvidyA, Nescience, and it is 
the very object of the VedAnta-philosophy to expel 
and annihilate this AvidyA, and replace it by 
YidyA- 

Subject and Object. 

This AvidyA is the next point that lias to be 
discussed. Sawkara, in the Introduction to Iris com¬ 
mentary, has some important remarks on it 1 As it 
is well known,’ be says, ‘that olyeet and subject, 
which fall under the concepts of We and You (or 
as we should say, of the Ego and Nun-Ego), are in 
their very essence opposed to each other, like dark¬ 
ness and light, and that the one can never therefore 
take the place of the other, it follows further that 


1 Three Lectures ub tlie Veditd*, p, 
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tfieir attributes also etui never be interchanged.' 
This means that object and subject mut uall y 
exclude each other, so that wlmt is conceived os 
object can never in the same act of thought be 
conceived as subject, and vice versft. We can, for 
instance, never say or think : We are you, or You 
are we, nor ought we ever to substitute subjective 
for objective qualities. ‘ Therefore/ lie continues, 

* we ™ay conclude that to transfer what is objective, 
that is what is perceived as You or Non-ego with 
its qualities, to what is subjective, that Is what 
perceives as We, the Ego, which consists of thought, 
or Pice verm to transfer what is subjective to 
w'hat is objective, must lie altogether wrong/ A 
subject can never be anything but a subject, the 
object always remains the object 1 Nevertheless; he 
adds, it jg a habit m human nature {a necessity of 
thought, as we might call it I, to say, combining what 
is true and what is false, “ lam this," “this is mine,” 
Ac. iliis is a habit, caused by a false apprehension 
of subject and predicate, nod by not distinguishing 
one from the other, but transferring the essence and 
the qualit ies of the one upon the other; 

It is clear that jSutwfcam here uses subject and 
object not only in their simple logical sense, but 
tbnt by subject he means what is real and true, in 
fact the Self, while object means with him what, 
is unreal and phenomenal, such as the body with its 
organs, and the whole visible world. In * "i am/ the 
verb lias a totally different diameter from what it has 
in thou art or ‘he is.’ Such statements therefore 
as ■ I am Strong/ or * I am blind; arise from a folse 
apprehension which, though it i* inseparable from 
human thought, such os it is, has slowly to he over- 
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ootD© ami at last to be destroyed by the YeiRnta- 
philosophy. 

This distinction between subject and object ini 
tin- sense of what is real anti what is phenomenal 
is very important, and stamps the whole of the I 
\ eddnta-pbilosophy with its own peculiar character. 

It follows in iiict from this fundamental distinc¬ 
tion that we should never predicate wlial is pheno¬ 
menal or objective of what is real and subjective^ or 
what Is real and subjective of what is phenomenal 
and objective; and it is in causing this mistake that 
the chief power of A vulva or Nescience consists. 

I should even go so far as to say that this warning 
might be taken to heart by our own philosophers 
also, for many oi our own fallacies arise from the same 
Avidyil, and are due in the end to the attribution of 
phenomenal and objective qualities to the subjective 
realities which we should recognise in the Divine 
only, and as Underlying the Human Self and the 
phenomenal world. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
Avidya or Nescience which makes the world what 
we make it and take it to be, is simply our own 
individual Ignorance, our being unacquainted with 
the truths of the Yedilnta, It should rather be 
looked upon us inborn in human nature, or, from an 
Indian point of view, as the result of accumulated 
thoughts and deeds before the mountains were 
brought forth. It has truly !>een called a general 
eosmicnl Nescience, inevitable for a time, as darkness 
is with light. So far as in true reality we are 
Brahman, mir Nescience might indeed he called 
the Nescience of Brahman, if for a time only; and 
if we remember that it can be annihilated, we can 
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understand why it was said to bo nought, for, 
according to a general principle of the Yedftnta, 
nothing that is real can ever be annihilated, so 
that nothing that is liable to annihilation lias 
a right to he called real. 

The Phenomenal Reality of the World. 

But it is very curious to find that though Samkara 
looks upon the whole objective world ils the result 
of Nescience, lie nevertheless allows it to be real for 
all practical purposes (VyavahArdrtham). Thus we 
read {II, i, 14), ‘The entire complex of phenomenal 
existence is considered as true so long us the know¬ 
ledge oi Brahman and the Self of all has not arisen, 

! j ua t ®s the phantoms of a dream are considered to 
j l>e true until the sleeper wakes. , . Hence, ;ls long 
as title knowledge does not present itself, there is 
no reason why the ordinary course of secular and 
religious activity should not go on undisturbed, and 
more particularly, why all the commands of the 
1 \ e da, even of the work-part, should not I m? obeyed. 
But apart from this concession, the fundamental 
doctrine of iSawknra remains always the same. 
There is Brahman and nothing else ; and to this 
Brahman as the subject, nothing must l>e ascribed 
that is peculiar to the individual living soul (I, 3, 

i 1 ^)- Th e Individual soul is, do doabt. Brahman, for 
the simple reason that 'them is nothing but Brah¬ 
man 1 but Brahman is not the individual soul, which 
in its 'frresSITt“StntieH 5 ''perebnaf7that is conditioned, 

' and phenomenal AH we may predicate of that 
Highest Brahman is that it is one, never changing, 
never in contact with anything, devoid of all firm, 
eternally pure, intelligent and free. To ascribe 
anything phenomenal to that Brahman or Atman 
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would be the same error as to ascii lie blue colour to 
the colourless ether of the sky. 

Creation or Causation, 

It with these ideas, taken as granted, wo approach 
the problem of what we cull the creation or the making 
oi the world,it is clear that creation hi our sense cannot 
exist for the \ edilntist. Ah long as creation is con¬ 
ceived as a making or fashioning of matter, it does 
not exist tor Hjldftrdya/m; only so fiir as it is a calling 
forth out of nothing does it approach the ideas of 
the \eddntist Creation with BM&riyana would be 
nothing hut the result of Nescience, and yet Brah¬ 
man is again and again represented as the cause of 
the world, and not only as the efficient, but os the 
material cause as well, so far as such foreign terms 
can be applied to the reasoning of the Yeditiita. 
Here lies our great difficulty in rendering Hindtt- 
philoeophy intelligible The terms used by them 
seem to bo the same as those which we use our¬ 
selves, and yet they nix* not. it is easy to sav that 
Kiirasa is cause and Katya effect, that the created 
world is the effect, ami that Bmhmati is the cause. 
But the Yedintists have elaborated their own 
theory of cause and effect. According to them 
cause and effect are really the same thing looked 
at from two points of view, and the effect is always 
supposed to be latent in the cause, Hence, it* 
Brahman is everything, and nothing exists besides 
Brahman, the substance of the world can be nothing 
hut Brahman. D ivy ad Asa, a living Ved/intiat. 
seems therefore to draw a quite legitimate inference 
when he says 1 that the universe with all its sins 


1 Lwturcs on llie Yi'tfiinlu, p. 14 . 
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stnd miseries must have existed latent in Brahman, 
just as steam existed latent in water before it was 
heated, though it does not become evident ns 
vapour till fire is brought near to water. 

Cause sad Efleet. 

Tliis question of cause and effect and their 
mutual relation has occupied most of the philo¬ 
sophical systems of India; and when we remember 
what different views of cause and effect have been 
held by some of the most eminent philosophers of 
Europe, it Ls not surprising that the Hindus also 

( should have arrived at very different results. The 
VedAutists stand up for ’KAiya-lcAra/idblieda, the 
mm-difference or substantial identity of cause ami 
effect, and the fcjawtkhya philosophers agree with 
them up to a certain point. In the VedAntn, II, i, 
f 4 r we read in so many words. Tadauanyntvam, that 
is, they, cause and effect, are not other, are not , 
different from each other.' On this, as a general / 
principle, rests their dogma of the substantial 
identity of Brahman and the phenomenal world. Nor 
does Sawdmrn support this principle by passages ‘ 
from the Veda only, but he appeals likewise "to 
observation. Thus he continues, II, i T 15. f Only 
when a cause exists is an effect observed to exist, 
not when it does not exist. The non-difference of 
the two (cause and effect) is perceived, for instance, 
in an aggregate of threads, when we do not perceive 
die thing which we call cloth in addition to the 
threads, hut merely threads running lengthways, 
and crossways. In the threads again we pensive 
finer threads, and in these again still finer threads, 
and so on. On this ground we conclude that the 
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very finest parts which we can perceive are ulti¬ 
mately identical with their causes, viz. red, white, 
and black, these again with air, the air with ether, 
and, at last, the ether with Brahman which is with¬ 
out a second and the ultimate cause of tlm whole 
world.’ Or again, when we look at a tree and ask 
what it is, when we see through its leaves and 
tin its. its hark and wow], and ask again what it is, 
the answer comes that it would be nothing if it 
were not Brahman, that it lives through Brahman, 
that it exists through Brahman, that it would not 
he at all but for Brahman. This is the real Pan¬ 
theism of the Vedanta : and strange as it may sou ml 
to us, it would not he difficult to match it whether 
from our own philosophers or our poets. Even so 
recent a poet as Tennyson is reported to have said, 

' Perfiaps this earth and all that is in it — storms, 
mountains, cataracts, the sun and the skies, are the 
Almighty: in fact, such is our jietty nature, we 
cannot see Him, hut we see His shadow, as it were, 
a distorted shadow,’ Is not this pure Vedanta t only 
that the Vedintists hold that a cause, by its very 
nature, can never become the object of perception, 
while what 'fennyson calls the distorted shadow 
would come very near to the Avidyrl of *Samkflra. 
The Veda has declared ‘ that what, is posterior in 
time, i, e. the effect, has its being, previous to its 
actual beginning, in the nature of the cause,* And 
&mkara adds that, even in cases where the con¬ 
tinued existence of the cause (in the effect) is not 
perceived, as, for instance, in the case of seeds of 
the fig-tree from which spring sprouts and new 
trees, the term birth, as applied to the sprout, 
means only that the causal substance, viz. the seed. 
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Incomes visible by becoming' a sprout through the 
continued accretion of similar particles, while the 
term death means no more than that through the 
secession of these particles, the cause passes again 
lteyond the sphere of visibility. 

This problem of cause and effect in connection 
with the problem of Brahman and the world was 
no doubt l>eset with difficulties In tire eyes of the 
Vedantjsts- If t hey turned to the Veda, particularly 
to the 1. p:inis[mdsj, there were ever so many passages 
declaring that Brahman is one and unchangeable, 
while in other passages the same Brahman Is called 
the Creator, and from him, and not, as the S&Jttkhyas 
hold, from a second non-intelligent power, called 
Prakrit i, the creation, sustentation, and reabeorption 
of the world are said to proceed. If it l>e asked 
how two such opinions can be reconciled, £kmkant 
answers: ‘ Belonging to the Self, as it were, of the 
omniscient Lord, there are names and forms (N&ma- 
rupa).’ These corres^iond very closely to the Logoi 
of Greek philosophy, except, that, instead of being 
the ideas of a Divine Mind, they are the figments of 
Nescience, not to be defined as either real (Brahman), 
or as different from it. They are the gems of the 
entire expanse of the phenomenal world, that is, of 
what in £rut) and Smriti is called illusion (Maya), 
power (Nakti), or nature (Prakrit i). Different, how¬ 
ever, from all this is the Omniscient Lord, and in 
support of this a number of Yedic passages may 
Ijc quoted, such as ‘ Ho who is called Ether is the 
revealer of all forms and names; that wherein these 
fin-ms and names are contained, that is Brahman * 
i A/ulnd. l p. \ I [ 1 . 14. 1) ; * Let me,evolve names and 
forms’ (A*Mnd. Up- VI, 3, z ); 1 He, the wise one. 
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having defined all forms and having made their 
names, site speaking/ i.e. creating (Taitt. Ar. Ill, i 3 , 
7); ' Ho %vh<> makes the one seed manifold*(Svet.Up. 
VI. 12). The Lord ns creator, ns Lord or Iffvarn. de¬ 
pends upon the limiting conditions or the Upddhis 
of name and form, and these, even in the Lord, ore 
represented as products of Nescience, not like the 
Logoi, creations of a Divine Wisdom. The true 
Self, according to the Vedanta, is all the time free 
from all conditions, free From names anti forms, and 
for the truly informed or enlightened man the whole 
phenomenal world is ideally non-existent. 

To steer between all these rocks is no easy matter. 
Bmhman, though called the material cause (Upldina) 
of the world, is himself immaterial, nay the world, of 
which he is the cause, is considered as unreal, While 
at the same time cause and effect are held to be 
identical in substance. 

While the VedAntist is threatened by all these 
breakers, the Sdnikhya philosopher is far less 
imperilled. He starts with a Prakrit i f a power 
different from Brahman, generally, though very 
imperfectly, translated by Nature, as the material 
cause of the world, Prakrit! exists, as for as man 
is concerned, only so far as it is taken notice of by 
man (Furushn); and lie, the Purusha, on taking 
notice, may therefore lx? called tlie efficient cause of 
the world, Prakrit! itself being its material cause. 
Otherwise Kapil 11 takes much the same view of the 
relation between cause and effect as the Vedintiet. 
The KAry n- Mrai 1 abheda , the identity of cause and I 
effect,”is valid as much for SAuikhyn as for \ edAnto. 1 
According to both, no real effect would lie possible 
without the continuance of its cause. Though dif- 
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feront in appearance or phenomenally, both are the 
■T"? substantially. An effect h not something 

Cre!lto1, * new manifestation 
}. the reuse Ima* never destroyed, but rendered 

., ^1.' " " r * ,IS H fl( » characteristic a dogma of 
l lat . tl,1B philosophy is often spoken of 
the Sat-UijavMa the doctrine that every effect 

I Cr t 1 •“’* eaxt ofs '* met hhifr real,while the 

, and to fieciiliur to Nyflya and Vairerfdka. 

md stronglysupported by the Buddhieta Whether 
th.s doctrine of the Hlentity of cause and effect woe 
hret prerinnned by Kapilt or by JMdmiyana is 
almost impossible to nettle. Profeeeor Carle,.. who 

fSfi hT 1 ' “ y *! right !n -»«** ‘hat 

f 5 V-, ^, 16 “° re natural theorem for a follower 

nlJ^I J a than ° f *"***>*■. this oould 
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t T‘ Vh { “ oI Jrt lts ^ntiretjjr than the V^Autl 
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' th '" m * l,e ‘“ognition of the identity of came 
nod elect tamo first, and afterwards ite religious 
appbcal",". the identity of Brahman end the wrhl. 

t^ffecT ' V’ ^ ,n “ «* "°"-'W«ence of 
it e lect In,,, the cause i s to conceived And 

rtere/„re, on the whole world is an effect of Brahman 

t” • Mn !' dferent from it, the promise is fulfilled ‘ 

>vonl-T“"’ h | a K ® pi '“ 8ren,s ' “hw** in so many 
words, to guard against what is known to us J, 

Foria *“» 1 * >■ 
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Zf* hold (Nijama) between cause aj,d e fFect,' 
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HeHiart. s Sdbsterfrdtung dcs Beaten, is often illus¬ 
trate,! by the very popular simile of the rape which 
'* mistaken for a snake, but which, even in its mis- 
taken character, has the very red effect of frightening 
those who step on it. Thera is more in this often 
quoted snide than at fimt eight appear* i t * 
meant tu show that, as the rape is to the snake, so 
Brahman * to the world. There is no idea ofdaim- 
ing for the rope a real change into a snake, and in 
the same way no real change can be claimed for 
Jirahman. when perceived as the world. Brahman 
jweseatsjMfLai the snrlii, ami apart from Brahman 
the world would be simply nothing. If therefore, 

' f? ra ,man lR 0al * et *, t,ie material cause of the world, 
this is not meant in the sense in which the clay is 
the material cause of a jar. Even the apparent 
and illusory existence of a material world requires 
a real substratum, which is Brahman, just as the 
appearance of the snake in the simile require* the 
red substratum of a rape, Jf We once aee thig 
dearly, we ahall also see that Nescience may quite 
as well Ihi called the material cause of the world as 
Brahman, the fact being that, strictly speaking, (l 
there is with the \ ed/intiets no matter at all, in, 
our sense of the word. 


Dreaming and Waking. 

Thera is. however, in the Vedanta, as well as in 
many other systems of philosophy, a certain ambiguity 

“ lv,mt is rrlearit b nmterid ard real. 'One 
would have thought that philosophers, who look 
upon everything as the result of Avid vil or Nescience 
would have denied dl reality in tiie highest sense 
to everything except Brahman. And so in a certain 

P 
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sense they Ho, But liesides the concession to which 
we alluded before, that for practical purposes (Vya- 
vaMrArtham) things may lie treated as teal, what¬ 
ever we may think of them in our heart oi hearts, 
a concession, by-the-by, which even Berkeley and 
Kant would readily have allowed, there is another 
important argument. It is clearly directed against 
Buddhist philosophers who, carrying the Vediinta 
principle to its extreme consequences, held that 
everything is empty and unreal, and that all we 
have and know are our perceptions only. This is 
called the fS’&nyavAda (doctrine of emptiness or 
vanity) or VidyAmAtra (knowledge only). Although 
some VedAntists have been credited with holding 
the same opinion, and have actually Iteen called 
< 'ryptobuddhists in consequence, Nnmkara himself 
argues most strongly against this extreme idealism. 
He not only allows the reality of the objective 
world for practical purposes (VyavaharArthain), hut 
he enters on a full argument against the nihilism of 
the Buddhists. These maintain that perception in 
dreams is of the same kind as all other perception, 
i and that the admission of the existence of external 
things is therefore unnecessary. No, says Saw kara, 
there is a difference between perceiving viands and 
|N*rceiving the satisfaction arising from eating them. 
Ho holds, therefore, that in perceiving anything we 
not only perceive our perceptions, bill perceive some¬ 
thing not ourselves, and not our perceptions. He 
also points out that there Is this dillerence between 
dreaming and waking, that dreams on awaking are 
tour id to l*e unreal. Dreams ut night are contra¬ 
dicted by full daylight, but pereeptions in Full day¬ 
light are not contradicted by dreams. When the 
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Buddhist replies that, in spite of that, we never can 
he said to perceive anything hut perceptions, the 
\ed&utist answers that, though we perceive percep¬ 
tions only, these perceptions are always perceived 
as perceptions of something. And if the Buddhists 
answer that these perceptions are illusive only, that 
they are perceptions of things as if they were with¬ 
out us, the Veddntist oaks What is meant by that 
without- us, to which all things jierceived by us are 
referred ? If our peiceptions conform to anything 
without us, the existence of such perceived objects 
is ipso facto admitted. No one would say that per¬ 
ception and what is perceived are identical; they 
stand to each other in the relation of instrument 
and cflect, just as when we speak of &n impression, 
we admit something that impresses as well as some¬ 
thing that is impressed. 

This must suffice to show- what the Ved/mtists 
thought of the difference between the: real and 
the phenomenal, and what was the meaning they 
attached to Avidyi by which not only the individual 
Egos, but the whole phenomenal world exists or 
seems to exist. Creation is not real in the highest 
sense in which Brahman is real, hut it is real in so 
far as It is phenomenal, for nothing can be pheno¬ 
menal except as the phenomenon of something that 
is real. No wonder that, with all these ambiguities 
about the phenomenally real and the really real, 
different schools even in India should have differed 
in their views about Avidyi, and that European 
scholars also should have failed to form n clear idea 
°f that creative Nescience of which we can neither 
say that it is or that it is not, AvidyA, like all 
other words, has had a history'. In the Upamshads 

P 2 
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it is often used in the simple sense of ignorance, and 
opposed to VidyA, knowledge. Both are in that 
sense simply subjective. Thus we read, A A And. 
Up. I, I, ro: * Both perform the sacrificial act, he 
who knows and he who does not know. But there 
is a difference between VtdyA {knowledge) and 
Avidyfi (nescience). For what is performed with 
VidyA, with faith, and with the Upanishad, that is 
more efficacious.’ Or again, Bnh. Ar, Up. IV, 3, 
20: 'If he feels in a dream as if he were murdered, 
then, m his ignorance, be takes that to i>e real 
whatever he fears, when awake.’ Here we see that 
it is ignorance alone which imparts a false character 
of reality to the visions 11 a dream. T11 the same 
Upanishad. IV, 4, 3, a man, when dying, is said to 
shake off his body and his AvidyA, We are right 
therefore, I believe, if historically we trace the con¬ 
cept of AvidyA back to the subjective ignorance 
of the individual, just as we saw that the higher 
concept of the Self, though in the end identical 
with Brahman, arose from that of the individual 
personal Self, when as yet not fret) from the limits 
of the Ego. In some of the later Upanislmds 
this Nescience or Ignorance assumes a more inde¬ 
pendent character and even a new name, viz. MAy:i, 
ft is then no longer the Nescience of the individual, 
but the result of that universal Nescience, which is 
the cause of what we should call the phenomenal 
world. Thus we read in the jS'vet. Up. IV, 10 : 

* Know PrakWti (nature) as MAyA (magic), and the 
great Ja>rd as the Miyui (magician),’ Though this 
is not pure VedAtita, it shows us, at all events, 
the way by which tlio ignorance of the individual 
became the cause of what we call objective reality. 
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and led, at the name time, to the admission of an 
active and creative Lord, the personal Brahma or 
fyvura; how AviJyfi in fact became a iSakti or 
potentia, somehow or other related to Brahman 
itself, 

But Indore there arises tills MAyA of objective 
nature. Mousing as it were tu Brahman himself, 
there was the MAyA of the internal or subjective 
world. This was originally the only MAyA, and. 
deceived by that MAyA or AvidyA, the Atman, or 
pure Self, was covered up (UpAhita) or blinded, 
or conditioned by the so-called UpAdhts, the con¬ 
ditions or impoaitions, if we may say ho, in 
senses. There is here again a certain ambiguity, 
the UpAdhis being caused by primeval AvidyA, and, 
from another point of dew, AvidyA being caused 
in the individual soul ((rivAtman) by the Up&dhis, 
These UpAdhia are:— 

i. The Mukhyaprdna, the vital spirit (uncon¬ 
scious) ; 

-■ the Manas, the central organ of perceptions^ 
ready to receive wh&t is conveyed to it by the 
separate senses, and to react on them by will, 
Manas being that which, as ive say, perceives, feels, 
thinks and wills; 

3* the Indriyaa, the five senses, both afferent and 
efferent. The five afferent (Upalabdhi) senses ore 
the senses of hearing, touch, sight, taste, scent. The 
live efferent or acting senses (AdhyavasAya l ) art? 
the senses of speaking, grasping, going, evacuating 
and generating; 

4. the material organic body. 


1 AdhyaYoa&yo buddhi/i, Sinwkhyji'SiUrifci 11, ij. 
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To these is sometimes added— 

5. The objective environment, or the objects or 
meanings of the senses (Artha). 

AH these are not the Atman, and it is only 
through Avidyft that the Atman has become identi¬ 
fied with them. 

Tha t, there is in man something that can he called 
Atman or Self requires no proof, but if a proof' were 
wanted it would be found in the fact that no one 
can say, *1 am not ■ " (I being the disguised Atman), 
for he who would say so, would himself be not. or 
would not he. The question then is What is really 
l or what is there real behind the I, It cannot be the 
body as influenced by our objective environment, for 
that body is perishable ; it cannot be the Indriyns or 
the Manas or the Mukkyaprana, for all these have 
a beginning, a growth, and therefore an end. All 
these, called the UpAdliis, conditions, are to lie 
treated as Not-self; and if it be asked why they 
should ever have been treated as Self, the only 
possible answer is that it was through Nescience 
or Avidya, but through a Nescience that is not 
only casual or individual, but. universal. What in 
our common language we call the Ego or Ahamkilni 
is but a product of the Manas and quite as un* 
substantial in reality as the Manas itself, the senses 
and the whole body. 

We can understand bow this startling idealism or 
monism—for it is not nihilism, though OUrphilosophy 
lias no better name for it-—Jed to two distinct, yet 
closely united views of the world. All that we should 
call phenomenal, comprehending the phenomena of 
our inw'ard as well ns of our outward experience, 
was unreal; but, as the phenomenal was considered 
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impossible without the notimenal, that is, without 
the real Brahman, it was in that sense real also, 
that is, it exists, arid can only exist, with Brahman 
behind it. And thin led to the admission by the 
strict Advaitists or Alonists of two kinds of know¬ 
ledge, well known under the names of A pant, the 
lower, ami Pant, the higher knowledge. 

The Higher and the Lower Knowledge. 

The higher knowledge consists in the distinction 
and thereby the freedom of the .Self (Atman) from 
all its Lpiidhis, and this not for this life only, 
but for all eternity. This is the true Moksha or 
freedom which implies knowledge of the identity 
of the Atman with Brahman, and deliverance from 
birth and rebirth in the constant evolution (Snms&ra) 
of the world. The lower knowledge is likewise 
founded on the Veda, but chiefly on its work-portion 
(Kamiaka?ida), and teaches, not how Brahman is to 
be known, but how it or lie is to be worshipped in 
its or his phenomenal state, that is, as a personal 
hoi'd and Creator, or even under the name of any 
individual deity. This worship (CpAsanA) being 
enjoined in many parts of the Veda, is recognised 
as obligatory on all who have not yet readied the 
highest knowledge. These are even allowed the 
comfort that, in worshipping a personal god, they 
are really worshipping Brahman, the true Godhead, 
though in its phenomenal aspect only, and they are 
promised, as a reward of their worship, happiness 
on earth and in heaven, nay by way of preparation, 
a slow advance (Knunamukti) towards complete 
Moksha or freedom. 

In this sense it has been truly said that Ihmkam 
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did not attack or destroy idolatry, though with him 
it was always symbolism rather than idolatry. On 
this point which lias given rise to much controversy 
among the Hindus themselves, some appealing to 
iSamkarn’s contempt of all ritualism and Karman r 
others to his defence of a worship of the popular 
gods, 1 may quote the words of a living VedAntist, 
IHvyadris Datta p in his Lecture on Vedsintisiii, p P 12 . 
f It is certain,, he says t 4 that *S'amkam was opposed 
to the abuse of ritualism, and though he did not 
cut off all connection with idolatry, he tried to 
introduce the right spirit of idolatry. Idolatry in 
the sense of religious symbolism' and I believe the 
most orthodox Hindus would take no oilier view— 
cannot he open to objection. Symbolism there 
must be, whether in words or things, Verted 
symbols appeal to the ear r and the symbols of 
things to the eye* and that is all the difference 
between them. Verbal symbolism is language. 
Who would object to the use of language in 
religion ? But if the one is allowed, why should 
not also the other ? To my mind, idolatry, apart, 
from its attendant corruptions^ is a religious algebra. 
And if verbal symbols, without the spirit or hi a 
corrupted spirit p are not objectionable, [but are they 
not ?] so, and to the same extent, fbrnmi symbols, or 
stocks anti stones also are unobjectionable. At one 
stage of its growth, idolatry is a necessity of our 
nature* 1 he tender seed of a religious spirit requires 
to be carefully preserved in a soft coating of symbols, 
til! it lias acquired the strength to resist the nipping 
frost of worldllness and scepticism. , . * When the 
religious spirit Is mature, symbols uxe either given 
up, or suttered to remain from their harmlessness* , * # 
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iSamkara, did bow to idols, sometimes ns symbols of 
tlm great Infinite, sometimes as symbols of lower 
oiders of beings in whom he believed. . . . These 
lower orders of divine beings, Brahmi, Vielwu, India, 
^ tuna, Ac., in whom he believed, aro phenomenal, 
and subject to creation and dissolution as much as 
ourselves.’ S&mkara himself expresses this opinion 
very clearly when (I, 3, 28) be says: ‘The gods 
(or deities) must lie admitted to be corporeal, and 
though by their divine powers they can, at one 
and the same time, partake of oblations ottered at 
numerous sacrifices, they are still, like ourselves, 
subject, to birth and death.’ 

If jSamkoru did not claim full freedom or Moksha 
for himself, be did so, us he says, for the sake of 
others. * If l* he says, 1 had not w alked w ithout 
remission in tlie path of works, others would not 
have followed my steps, O Lord 1 ’ 

Ib Virtue Essential to Moksha? 

Another question which has lieen hotly contested 
both in India and in Europe is whether Moksha can 
be the result of knowledge only, or whether it 
requires m fulfilment of mural duties also 1 . Though, 
as Jar as I understand Sam kurn, knowledge alone can 
in the end lead to Moksha, virtue in certainly pre¬ 
supposed. It in the same question which meets us 
with regard to the Buddhist Nirvdna, This also was 
in the beginning the result and the reward of moral 
virtue, of the restraint of jaws ions and of perfect 
tranquillity of soul, such as we find it described, for 


1 S«-0 Moksha or tho Vedintfc EftEcaso, by Mvyidla Batin, 
Journal of the K. A* & rf voL xx^ part 4* 
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instance, in the Dhamnmpoda; but it soon assumed 
a different character, as representing freedom from 
all bondage and illusion, amounting to a denial 
of all reality in the objective, and likewise in the 
subjective world. There are a few traces left 
in tiie Upanishflds, showing that virtue was con¬ 
sidered an essentia] preliminary of Moksha, In 
the Kntfm Lpanishad II, 1, which is generally quoted 
for that purpose, we read : ‘The good is one thing, 
the pleasant another; these two having diliferent 
objects chain a man. It is well with him, if he 
clings to the good ; but he who chooses the pleasant, 
missus his end. Tire good and the pleasant approach 
a man ; the wise goes round about them anti distin¬ 
guishes them. Yea, the wise prefers the good to the 
pleasant, but the fool chooses the pleasant through 
greed and avarice, 1 But even in this passage we 
are not fold that virtue or self-denial by itself could 
secure Moksha or perfect freedom; nay, if we only 
read a few lines further, we see: ‘ Wide apart and 
leading to different points are those two, ignorance 
(Avidyi) and what is known as wisdom (Vidyi).’ 
And NaKketas is praised because he desires know¬ 
ledge, and is not tempted away fro in it by pleasure. 
Still less convincing are passages taken from the 
Bhagavnd-gita, a work which was meant to present 
different views of Moksha. All of them, no doubt, 
though they do not explicitly say so, presuppose 
high morality on the part of the candidate, so that 
Aryuoa is made to say tor himself:— 

CrMiilrai dhartnam, na kti me pravntti/i, 

6 r inamy ndhnnnam, 11a ka. me nivmtiA, 

which hag been somewhat freely translated: ‘For 
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what I would that I do not, but what I hate that 
do V 

That later treatises, such as the Pafd'udasi, 
should lay great stress on the religious and mom! 
side of Moksha is quite compatible with what lias 
been maintained before, that Moksha cannot be 
achieved by sacrifices or by in oral conduct, but in the 
end by knowledge only. Hence a prayer such as,— 

1 it ay such unchanging love as foolish jjeopio feel 
for earthly pleasures never cease in my heart when 
I call upon Thee !' 

— may well lie uttered by worshippers of Brahiml 
or Lfvaru. but not by the true Mumukshu, who 
is yearning for Brahman and true Moksha. 

Even the prayer from the Bnhad 4 ranyaka (I, 3, 
28)— 

' Lead me from the unreal to the real t Lead 
rue from darkness to light 1 Lend me from death to 
immortality I ’ 

—refers to the lower knowledge only, and has for 
its reward another world, that is, the heaven world, 
which will also pass away. 

It would not be difficult, no doubt, to produce 1 
passages which declare that n sinful man cannot 
obtain Moksha, but that is very different from 
saying that Moksha can be obtained by mere 
abstaining from sin. Good works, even merely 
ceremonial works, if performed from pure motives 
and without any hope of rewards, form an excellent 
preparation for reaching that highest knowledge 
which it is the final aim of the Tedluto to impart. 
And thus we read : * BrAhma^as seek to know Him 
by the study of the Veda, by sacrifices, by charitable 
gilts’ (Brih. Up, IV, 4, 22). 
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But when the knowledge of the highest Brahman 
has once been reached or Is within reach, all works, 
whether good or bad, fail away. 1 The fetter of the 
heart is broken, all doubts are solved, extinguished 
are all his works, when He has been beheld who is 
both high and low' (Mum/. Up, II, 2, 8). 

Hence, to imagine that true Moksha can be ob¬ 
tained by moral conduct alone is a mistake, while 
there are passages in the Upanishads to show 
that some \ eduntists taught that a man who had 
reached Brahman and the highest knowledge, was 
even in this life above the distinct ton of good and 
evil, that is, could do nothing that ho considered 
good and nothing that lie considered evil. Danger- 
oils os this principle seems to be, that whosoever 
f -kiium*. JJiiihiilari ..._canj.iyt . sin , it is hardly more 
dangerous, il properly understood, than the saying 
ot St, John (Ep. I, v. 6S), that whosoever is bom of 
God, sinneth not. 

Tho Two Brahmans. 

It sometimes seems as if-Sankara and IMdfir&yana 
had actually admitted not only two kinds of* know¬ 
ledge, but two Brahmans also, SagunamaiidNijguiiam, 

with or without qualities, but this would again apply 
to a state of Nescience or Avidyfl. only ; and it is in 
this sense alone that Brahman also may |>e said to be 
affected by A vidyA, nay to lie produced by Avidyd, not 
by the AvidyA of single individuals, but by an A vidyA 
inherent in sentient nature. The true Brahman, 
however, remains always Niiguuani or unqualified, 
whatever we may think about him; and as, with 
regard to Brahman, to be conceived and to be is the 
same thing, so likewise, so far as we are concerned, 
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Brahman is conceived by us and becomes to tie quali¬ 
fied, active, creative and personal through the decep¬ 
tion of the same universal and inevitable Avidyi. 
In the same tvay the creation of the world and of 
man is not the work of Brahman, but the result 
of AvidyA and of man while under her sway. This 
ambiguity runs through the whole of the Vedinta, 
at least according to the interpretation of .Sfimkam. 

It will be seen how small a step it was from this 
view to another which looked upon Br&hman itself 
as affected by AvidyA, nay which changed this 
AvidyA into a Aaktj or potent ia of Brahman, thus 
lowering him, not raising him, to the character of an 
active creator. In full reality Brahman is as little 
affected by qualities as our true Self is by tJpAdhis 
(conditions), hut the some Nescience which clouds us 
for a time, clouds fjxto facto Brahman also, Atman 
(frlvUtman) and Brahman being substantially one. 
If the qualified Brahman makes us, we, the qualified 
At man, make Brahman, as our maker. Only we must 

r 

never forget that all this is illusion, so that in truth 
we can predicate nothing of Brahman hut Xu, na, 
i. e. No, no \ he is not this, ho is not that. He is, 
that is ail we can say, and is more than everything 
else. In that sense Brahman may lie called hoth 
Sat and A sat, being and not being, being in the 
highest sense, not Wing, as different from all that 
the world culls Wing or true. If in the later Upani- 
shads Bralimaa is colled Saib-J&id-Ananda, ‘ being, 
perceiving, and blessed/ then these three predicates 
are in reality but one, for be or it could not be 
without jierceiving itself (essr eat pereipv rtf and he 
or it could not perceive himself or itself except as in¬ 
dependent, perfect, unaffected and untrammelled by 
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anything else (Advitlya). Having no quali f ies, this 
highest Brahman cannot of course he known hy pre¬ 
dicates. It is subjective, and not liable to any "objec¬ 
tive attributes. If it knows, it can only know itself, 
liio the sun that is not lighted, but lights itself. Our 
knowledge of Brahman also can only be consciousness 
of Brahman as our own subjective Atman or Self 
It seems only a concession to the prejudices, or 
let us say, the convictions of the people of India, 
that an ecstatic perception of Brahman was allowed 
as now and then possible in a state of trance, 
such as the Yogins practised in ancient, and even 
m modern times, though, strictly speaking, this 
perception also could only be a perception of the 
Airtian as identical with Brahman. The fatal mis¬ 
take which interpreters of the TedAnta-pliilosophy 
x>th in India and Europe have made is to represent 
this absorption or recovery (SaijjrMhaniun, accom¬ 
plishment) as an approach of the individual soul 
towards God. There can be no such approach 
where there is identity, there can only be recovery 
or restitution, a return, a becoming of the soul Jf 
what it always has been, a revival of its true 
nature. Even Yoga, as we shall see, did not mean 
technically union, nor Yogin a man united with Goth 
hut Y oga is effort towards Nirodhfc or suppression of 
Ailta (tiie activity of thought) (seeYoga-Sfitrns I *} 

He shall thus understand the distinction which 
the Y edantists and other Indian philosopher also 
make between the Brahman, r* W ^ !m(i t|ie 
Braliman as Ware, the personal God, worehipped 

” ™ e f t name8 - creator, preserver, and 
dissolver of the universe. This Is vara exists, just 
as everything else exists, as phenomenally only/not 
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| as absolutely real, Most important acts are ascribed 
to him, and whatever he may appear to be, he is 
always Brahman. When personified by the power 
of AvidyA or Nescience, lie rules the world, though 
it is a phenomenal world, and determines, though he 
floes not cause, rewords ami punishments. These 
are produced directly by the acts themselves. But 
tt is He through whose grace deeds are followed by 
rewards.and man at last obtains true knowledge and 
Mukti, though this Mukti involves by necessity the 
disappearance of tyvara as a merely phenomenal god. 

It must be clear to any one who has once mastered 
the framework of the true Vediirita-philosophy, as 
I have here tried to explain it. that tk eie ia re ally 
but little room j p ?t for ps^choWvTr koemolo^ 
nay even for ethics. The soul and the world both 
belong to the realm of things which are not real, and 
have little if anything to do with the true Vedinta 
in it* highest and truest form. This consists in the 
complete surrender of all we are and know, h ' 
rests chiefly on the tremendous synthesis of subject 
and object, the identification of cause and effect, of 
the 1 and the It, This constitutes the unique 
character of the Yeddnta, unique as compared with 
every other philosophy of the world which has not 
been influenced by it, directly or indirectly. If lre 
have once grasped that synthesis, we know the 
Vedanta, All its other teaching flows naturally 
from this one fundamental doctrine; and though its 
carefully thought out and worked out details are 
full ol interest, they contain no thoughts, so entirely 
now at the time when they were uttered, os this 
identity of subject and object, or this complete 
absorption of the object by this subject. 
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Philoaophy and Boligioa. 

Tt is interesting to see how this very Ijold pliilo 
sophy of the Vedanta was always notonty tolerated, 
but encouraged and patronised by religion and by 
its recognised representatives. Nor did the Yedinta 
as a philosophy interfere with {jopuiar religion ; on 
the contrary, it accepted ail that is taught about 
the gods in the hymns and in the Bi-Abmanas, arid 
recommended a ntimlier of sacrificial and ceremonial 
acts as resting on the authority of these hymns and 
linUiniawas. 1 hey were even considered as a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to higher knowledge. The creation 
of tiie world, though not the making of it, was no 
cepted as an emanation from Brahman, to be Followed 
in great periods by a taking back of it into Brahman. 

I lie individual souls also were supposed, at the end 
of each Kajpa. to lie drawn buck into Brahman, but, 
unless entirely liberated, to break forth again and 
again at the beginning of every new Kalpa, 


Herman* 

The individual soiil% ho fur as they can claim any 
resdity, date, we are told, from all eternity, and not 
from the day of their birth on earth. They ar e clothed 
m their LTpAdbifl ^conditions} according to t.hn merit 
or deme rit which they have 

though long-fiugotteii, acts. Here we perceive the 
principal moral element m the ancient Yedinta. so 
fir as it is meant for practical life; and this doctrine 
Of Kamian or deed, to which we alluded Iwfore. 

I ms remained to the present day, fuul has leavened 
tiie whole of India, whether it wag under the 
sway of Brahmans or of Buddhists, The whole 
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world, such as it is, ih the result of nets ; the 
diameter and fate of each man are the result of his 
acts in this or in a former life, possibly also of the 
acts of others; This is with them the solution of 
what we venture to call the injustice of God. It 
w their Thiodici*, A man who supers and suffers, 
as we sav, unjustly, seems to them but paying off 
a debt or laying up capital for another life, A man 
who enjoys health anti wealth is made to feel that 
he is spending more than he baa earned, and that lie 
lias therefore to make up hh debt by new efforts; 
It cannot be by a Divine caprice that one man is 
bom deaf or dumb or blind, another strong and 
healiliy, ft can be the result of former acts only, 
whether, in this life, the doer of them is aware 
oi them or not. It is not even, necessarily a punish¬ 
ment, it may be a reward in disguise. It might 
seem sometimes as if Avidyft too, which is answer¬ 
able for the whole of this phenomenal world, had 
to bo taken ns the result of acts far back before the 
beginning of all things. But this is never clearly 
Btl »ted. O n the contrary, this primeval Ayidy i ^ 
left BPfxalaJned. it 1 m tint. tn kn f nr ^ 

little as Brahman can be accounted for. Like 
j Brahman it has to lie accepted as existent; but it 
diUers from Brahman in so faros it can be destroyed 
jvy VidyA, which is the eternal 1 ^spring of Brahman, 
ihe merit which can be acquired by man even in 
J thf * stat « of Avidyi ie such that he may rise even to 
. the status of a god, though for a time only, for at the 
end of a Kalpa even gods like Indra and the rest 
have to begin tlioir career afresh. In fact it might 
be said with some truth that AvidyA h the cause of 
everything, except of Brahman; but that the cause 

Q 
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of that primeval Avidyi is beyond our powers of 
conception. 


Br ahm an is Everything- 

These powers of conception are real indeed for all 
practical purposes, but in the highest sense they too 
are phenomenal only. They too are but Nama- 
nlpa, name and form; and the reality that lies 
behind them, the Atman that receives them, is 
Brahman and nothing else. This might become 
clearer if we took Brahman for the Kantian Ding 
an sick , remembering only that, according to the 
Kantian philosophy, the Itiipa, the forma of intuition 
and the categories of thought, though subjective, are 
accepted as true, while the Vedanta treats them also 
as the result of Nescience, though true for all prac- 
tical purposes in this phenomenal life. In this sense 
the Vedanta is more sceptical or critical than even 
Kants critical philosophy, though the two agree with 
each other again when we remember that Kant also 
denies the validity of these forms of perception and 
thought when applied to transcendent subjects. 
According to Kant it is man who creates the world, 
as far as its form (NAuiarupa) is concerned ; ac¬ 
cording to the Vedanta this kind of creation is duo 
to A vidya* And strange as it may sound to apply 
that name of AvidyA to Kant's intuitions of sense 
anti his categories of the understanding, there is 
a common element in them, though hidden under 
different names. It would bo natural to supjiose 
that this Atman within had been taken as a 
part of Brahman, nr as a modification of Brahman : 
but no. According to 6'aaLam the world is, as 
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T tried to show 1 on a former occasion, the whole of 
Brahman in all its integrity, and not a part only; 
oiijy, oiling to Avidyd, wrongly conceived and in¬ 
dividualised. Here we Lave i* f; ict the Holenmenau 
theory of Plotinus and of Dr. Henry More, antici¬ 
pated in India. If the Atman within gee ms limited 
like the Brahman whan seen in the objective world, 
ihis is once more due to AvidyA Brahman ought 
to-idjie omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent: 
though we know but too well that in ourselves it is 
vendor from all this. 


The SthQJq* und. SCjJt$himi''5irlra, 

These are the conditions nr l pAdh is which consist 
of Manas, mind, Indriyas, senses, Prdnas, vital spirits, 
and the.S’arim, body, as determined by the outward 
world. This Vedintio arrangement of our organic 
structure and our mental organisation is curious, 
hut it seems to have been more or less the common 
property oJ all Indian philosophers, and supplied by 
the common language »f the jieople. What is 
peculiar in it is the admission of a central organ, 
receiving and arranging what has l«eti conveyed to 
it by the separate organs of sense. We have no 
word corresponding to it, though with proper limi¬ 
tations we may continue to translate it by ,aem or 
mind. It would represent perception as uniting 
and arranging the gif tit mass of sensations, Hut it 
includes besides Upakbdhi, perception, Adbyavasaya. 
determination, also, so far os it depends on a 
previous interaction of percepts. Hence a man is 
said to see by the mind (Manas, but he may 


1 Tbwwphjj p. 2 Bo, 
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also l)e siiid to decide and act by the mind (Manas). 
All this may seem very crude, leaving particularly 
the question of the change of mere sensations into 
percepts ( Vorsteliungen), a subject so carefully elabo¬ 
rated by modern philosophers, and of percepts into 
concepts, unappreached and unexplained. Here the 
philosophy of Herljart would supply what is wanted. 
He too, being opposed to the admission of various 
mental faculties, is satisfied with one, the Manas, and 
tries to explain atl psychical phenomena whatever 
as the result of the action ami interaction of elemen¬ 
tary Yorstdlungcn (ideas or presentations). 

By the ride of the vital spirit, the Mukhja Pntwa, 
we find a fivefold division into Pribm, 17 p 4 n&, Vyina, 
Somalia, and Udilna, meaning originally forth', ofi-, 
through-, wHth-, and out-breathing, but afterwards 
defined differently and without much reference to any 
physiological data. This also is a doctrine common 
to most systems of Indian philosophy, 1 hough it is 
difficult to sec by what physiological observations 
it could have teen suggested. 

What is more interest! agist lie distinct ion between 
the Sthtila- and Sukshmn-aarini, the coarse and the 
fine body, the former the visible outward body ; the 
latter invisible and consisting of Mukhya PrAna, vital 
spirit, Marias, mind, and Indriyae, organs of sense. 
This body is supposed to remain alter death, while 
the outer lx>dy is dissolved into its material elements. 
The thin or subtle body, though transparent or 
invisible, is nevertheless accepted as material; and 
it is this Stikshtnu-sarira which is supposed to 
migrate after death from world to world, but, for 
the most part, in an unconscious state. It is not 
like a human body with arms and legs. 
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Thq Four Stntoa* 

Were again we come across an original idea of 
Indian philosophy, the doctrine of the four states, 
the state of being awake, the state of dreaming, the 
state of deep and dream less sleep, to which is added 
as the fourth, the state of death. In the first state 
the Atman is supposed to be perceiving and acting 
by means of the Manas and the Indriyas. In the 
second the Indriyas cease to act. but the Marias 
remains active, and the Atman, joined to the Manas, 
moves through the veins of the body and sees 
dreams made out of the remnants of former impres¬ 
sions (A'Asanas). The third state arises from a com¬ 
plete separation of Atman from Maims and Tndrivas. 
While these are absorbed in the vital spirit, which 
remains in full activity, the Atman in the heart is 
Supposed to have for a time become one with 
Brnliman, but to return unchanged at the time of 
awakening. In the fourth or disembodied state 
the Atman with the Siikslmuosarim is supposed to 
escape from the heart through a vein in the head 
or through the hundred veins of the body, and then 
to take, according to merit and knowledge, different 
paths into the next life. 

Eschatology. 

Such fancies seem strange in systems of philo¬ 
sophy like the Vedflnta; and, with the full recog¬ 
nition of the limits of human knowledge, we con 
hardly* understand how Vedsintists accepted this 
account ol the Siik h hnia-.varira, the circumstances 
attending the departure of the soul, in tact, a com¬ 
plete .Eschatology, simply on tho authority of the 
Veda. It is taken over from the LTpanisJiads, 
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and that may be the excuse for It, Ved&ntiats 
had once for all Ixmnd themselves to accept the 
Upamshnds as nvesled truth, and the usual result 
followed- But we should sect clearly that, while 
much may be taken over from the Veda as due to 
Avidyi, we are here really moving in an Avidyd 
within that Avidyi For practical purposes AvidyA 
may often be called common sense, under Its well- 
understood limitations, or the wisdom of the world. 
But these dreams about the details of a future life 
are a mere phantasmagoria. They can no 1 even ho 
treated as Naisargika, or inevitable. They are simply 
Mithyd/fuAna, fanciful or false knowledge, if not 
that which is commonly illustrated by the son of 
a barren woman — that is, a self-contradictory state¬ 
ment — that kind at least which is unsupported by 
any evidence, such os the horn of a hare. This is 
really a weakness that runs through the whole of 
the Veditntn, and cannot be helped. Alter the 
supreme and superhuman authority of the Word 
or of the Veda had once been recognised, a great 
portion of the sacred traditions of the Vrdic Age, 
incorporated as they are in the hymns, the Brih- 
manas, and the Upanishads, had to be accepted with 
the rest, though accepted as part of the Ajiani VidyA, 
the lower knowledge only. All the sacrificial rules, 
nay the very conception of a sacrifice, had no place 
in the ParA VidyA,or the highest knowledge, because 
they involved an actor and an enjoyer of the fruits 
of such acts, and the truly enlightened man cannot 
be either an actor or an enjoy er l . However, as 
a preparation, as a. means of subduing the pissions 
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and purifying the mind by drawing it away from 
the low and vulgar interests of life, all such com¬ 
mandments, together with the promises of rewards 
vouchsafed to them, might perhaps have been toler¬ 
ated. But when we come to a fuj] description of 
the stations on the ro<id by which the subtle body 
is supposed to travel from the reins of this body to 
the very stops of the golden throne of the Lower 
Braliman, we wonder at the long suffering of the 
true philosopher who has learnt that the Iran and 
highest knowledge of the Vedanta removes in the 
twinkling of an eye (ApAtataA) the veil that in this 
life seems to separate Atman from Brali man. As 
these eschatological dreams have been included in 
the VedAntft system, they had to be mentioned 
here, though they are letter studied in the pages 
of the ITpankhada. 

We are told there that* in the case of persona 
who have fulfilled their religious or sacrificial duties 
and have lived a good life, but have not yet reached 
the highest knowledge, the subtle body in which 
the Atman is clothed migrates, carried along by the 
Udana through the Murdhanya NMl* the capital 
vein, following either the path of the lathers 
(PitriyA?m) or the juath of the gods (De ray Aria). 
The former is meant for good people, the latter for 
those who are good and have already reached the 
lower, if not the highest knowledge. The former 
leads on to smoke, night, the waning moon, the 
waning year, the world of the fathers* the ether, 
and lastly the moon. In the moon the departed 
souls remain for a time enjoying the rewards of 
their good deeds, in company with the Pit™, and 
then descend again, supported by the remnant of 
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unrewarded merit due to their good works, to the 
other, wind, smoke, cloud, rain, and plants. From 
the plants springs seed which* when matured in the 
womb, begins a hew life on earth in such a station 
as the rest of his former deeds (Auusaya), Anlagc, 
may warrant. As this is, as far as i know, the earliest 
allusion to metempsychosis or Seelenwandt runff t it 
ma3 F be of interest to see in what sens© 5 aAnkara 
in his commentary on Sutra III* x t 22 took it 1 — 

1 It ha* been explained/ he says, "that the souls 
of those who perform sacrifices, &c. t after having 
reached the moon, dwell there an long as their 
works last, and then redescend with a remainder of 
their good works. We now 7 have to inquire into 
the mode of that descent. On this point the Veda 
makes the following statement: " They return again 
the way they came to the ether, from the ether to the 
air (wind). Then the sacrificor having become air 
becomes smoke, having become smoke lie becomes 
mist, having become mist ho becomes a cloud, 
having become a cloud he falls down as ram*" 
Here a doubt arises whether the descending souls 
pass over into a state of identity (SAbMvyam) with 
other, &c, t or into a state of similarity (S&myam) 
only. The Pti r vapaksbin (opponent) inainta!ns that 
the state is one of identity* because this is directly 
stated by the text. Otherwise there would take 
place what is called indication onlv (Lakshn/ii* L e* 
secondary application of a word), and whenever the 
doubt lies between a directly expressed and a merely 
indicated meaning, the former is to be preferred. 
Thus the following words also, "Having become air 
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lie becomes smoke," &c. p are appropriate only if the 
hom] be understood to identify itself with them. 
Hence it follows that the souls (of the departed) 
become really identical with other. To this we 
(&nmkzwi.) reply that they only pass into a state 
of similarity to ether, &e„ When the body; con¬ 
sisting of water which the soul had assumed in the 
sphere of the moon for the purpose of enjoyment* 
dissolves at the time when that enjoyment comes 
to an end, then it becomes subtle like ether* passes 
thereupon Into the power of the air, and then gets 
mixed with smoke, &e. This is the meaning of the 
clauses, "They return as they came to the ether, 
from the ether to the air/ p Ac, Mow is this known 
to be the meaning 1 Because thus only is it jiossible. 
For it is not possible that one thing should become 
another in the literal sense of the w ord. If, moreover, 
the souls became identified with ether, they could 
no longer descend through the air. And as con¬ 
nection with the ether is, on account of its all- 
pervadirigness, eternal, no other connection (of the 
souls) with it can here be meant, hut their entering 
into a state of similarity to it. In cases where It is 
impossible to accept the literal meaning of the text, 
it is quite proper to assume the meaning which is 
merely indicated. For these reasons the souls' In¬ 
coming ether, Ac., has to he taken in the secondary 
sense of their passing into a state of similarity to 
ether, and so on/ 

We see from this that Samkara believed in a 
similarity only, an outward and temporary similarity 
between the departed (In its Sukshrua-^iirira) mid 
the ether, air, inist, cloud f and mi d; and it is im¬ 
portant to observe how, in doing so, ha violently 
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twister I the natural meaning' of Sibh&vya, the word 
used in the Sutras, rather than altering a word of 
the Silt in, and replacing Sibh&vyam by S 4 myam. 

A similar difficulty arises again when it has to 
he determined whether the departed, in his further 
descent, actually becomes a plant, such as rice, corn, 
sesamutn, beans, &c., or Ijecomes merely connected 
with them. Samkara decides strongly in favour of 
the latter view, though here again the actual words 
of the .Sutra have certainly to be twisted by him ; 
nay, though &amkara himself has to admit that 
other people may really, on account of their bad 
deeds, sink so low as to become plants. He only 
denies this with reference to the departed who, on 
account of their pious works, have already reached 
the moon, and are after that redescend irig upon 
earth. 

Lastly, if it is said that the plant, when eaten, be¬ 
comes a progenitor, this also, according to A'a^ikara, 
can only mean that it is joined with ft progenitor. 
For the progenitor must exist long before he eats 
the rice or the beans, and is able to beget a child. 
Anyhow, the child when hegotton is the soul that 
had ascended to and descended from the moon, and 
is born again according to his former works. 

I roust confess that, though the Vedkntiste may 
be bound by S&m knra's interpretation, it seems to 
me as if the author of the Sutras himself had taken 
a different view, and bad looked throughout on ether, 
air, mist, cloud, min, plants as the habitat, though 
the temporary habitat only, of the deported m their 
subtle body 1 . 
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Little is slid in the Upanishads of those who, 
owing to their evil doeda, do not even rise to the 
moon and descend again. But BadarWumi tried to 
make it clear that the Upanishads know of a third 
class of beings (111, |, i2) who reap the fruits of 
their evil actions in Snuiyamana (ulwxle of Varna) 
and then ascend to earth again* Theirs is the third 
place alluded to in the /lMnd. Upanishad V s to. 

But while evil doers are thus punished in different 
hells, as mentioned in the Puribtas, and while pious 
people are fully rewarded in the moon and then 
return again to the earth, those who have been 
pious and have also reached at least the lower 
knowledge of Brahman follow a different road. 
After leaving the body, they enter the II a me, the 
day, the waxing moon, the w axing year (northern pro- 
cessionJf, the year, the world of the Devns, the world 
of Viyu F air, the sun, the moon, and then lightning ; 
but all these, we are told, are not abodes for the soul, 
but guides only who, when t he departed has reached 
the lightning, hand him over to a pei^ou who is 
said to be not-n-maiL This person conducts him 
to the world of Vanina, then to that of Jndra* and 
lastly to that of Fra^&pfcti or the quail Bed BrahndL 
Here the souls are supposed to remain till they ^ 
realise true knowledge or the Samyagdarsana, which 
does not mean universal, but thorough and com¬ 
plete knowledge, that knowledge which, if obtained 
on earth, at once frees a man from all illusion. 
Finally the souls, when fully revised* share In 
all the pow'era of Brahman except those of coating 
and ruling the universe. They tire not sup|M>eed 
ever to returu to tie world of Samaftra (IV, 4, 17)- 
All this is hardly to be called philosophy, neither 
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do the different descript ions of the road on which the 
souls <»f the pious are supposed to wander towards 
BrabmA, and which naturally vary according to dif¬ 
ferent schools, help us much towards a real insight 
into the Vedanta. But it would have been unfair to 
leave out what, though childish, is a characteristic 
feature of the Vedilnta-pliilosophy, and must be 
judged from a purely historical point of view. 

Freedom in this Life. 

What is of importance to remain her in these 
ancient fancies is that the enlightened man may 
become free or obtain Mukti even in this life (<?Ivan- 
mukti '). This is indeed the real object of the 
Veddnta-philosophy, to overcome all Nescience, to 
become once more what the Atman always has been, 
namely Brahman, and then to wait till death removes 
the last Upildhis or fetters, which, though they 
fetter the mind no longer, remain like broken chains 
I hanging heavy on the mortal body. The Atman, 

' having recovered its Bmhmahood, is even in this 
life so free from the body that it feels no longer any 
pain, and cannot do anything, whether good or had. 
This has been always laid hold of as the most 
dmigemus doctrine of Vedantisiu, and no doubt it 
niay lie Imth misunderstood and misapplied. But 
in the beginning it meant no more than that the 
Atman, which is above the distinctions of subject 
and object, of past and present, of cause and effect, 
is also by necessity alxive the distinction of good 
and evil. This never was Intended as freedom in 
the sense of licence, but as freedom that can 
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neither lapse into sinful acta nor claim any merit 
for good acts, being at rest and blessed in itself and 
in Brahman. 

Tt is hardly necessary to say or to prove that tho 
Vedanta-philesMjthy, even in its popular form, holds 
out no encouragement to vice. For from it. No 
one can even approach it who has not previously 
passed through a course of discipline, whether us 
u student (Brahma/ilrin) or us a householder (Gn- 
I last ha). In order to make this quite clear, it may 
lw useful to add a lew verses from one of tho many 
popular works intended to teach Ved&nta to the 
masses. It is called the Moliatnu dgara, the Hammer * 
of Folly , and is ascribed Lo Namkaia, Though not 
strictly philosophical, it may servo at least to show 
the state of mind in which the true Veddntist is 
meant to maintain himself. It was carefully edited 
with Bengali, Hindi and English translations by 
Durga Dm [lay. and published at Darjeeling in 1888. 

1 Fool I give up thy thirst for wealth, banish all 
desires from thy heart. Let thy mind be satisfied 
with what is gained by thy Karman. 

Who is thy wife and who is thy son ( Curious 
are the ways of this world. “ Who art thou ? 
Whence didst thou come ? Ponder on this, O 
Brother." 

Do not be proud of wealth, of friends, or youth. 
Time takes all away in a moment. Leaving all this 
which is full of illusion, leave quickly and enter 
into the place of Brahman. 

Life is tremulous like a water-drop on a lotus-leaf. 

The company of the good, though for a ‘moment 
only, is the only houl for crossing this ocean of the 
world. 
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Ah is birth so is death* and so Is the dwelling- 
in the mothers womb. Thus is manifest the 
misery of the world. How can there be satisfaction 
here for thee, O Man ! 

Day and night, morning and evening* winter 
and spring come and go. Time In playing. life Is 
waning — -yet the breath of hope never ceases. 

The body is wrinkled, the lialr grey, the month 
has become toothless, the stick in the hand shakes, 
yet man leaves not the anchor of hope. 

To live under a tree of the house of the gods, 
to sleep on the earth, to put on a goat-skin, to 
abandon all worldly enjoyment ; when does such 
surrender not mttke happy - 

Do not trouble about enemy, friend, son, or rela¬ 
tion* whether for war or |>eaee* Preserve equanimity 
always. If you desire soon to reach the place of 
Yishiui (Yiehuupada)* 

The eight great mountains, the seven oceans, 
Erahnul, Indm, the Hun and the Rudr&s, thou, I 
and the whole world are nothing ; why then Is there 
any sorrow ? 

In thee, In me P and in others there dwells \ ishnu 
alone, It is useless to be angry with me and im- 
patient. See every self In Self and give up all 
thought of difference. 

The child is given to play, the youth delights in 
a beautiful damsel* an old man is afjsorbed in cares 
—no one clings to the Highest Brahman. 

Consider wealth as useless, there is truly no particle 
of happiness in it. The rich are afraid even of their 
son, this is the rule established everywhere. 

So long as a man can earn money, Ids family is 
kind to him. Rut when ills body becomes infirm 
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through old ago, no man in the house asks after 
him. 

Having given up lust, anger, avarice, and dis¬ 
traction, meditate on thyself, who thou art. Fools 
without a knowledge of Seif are hidden in hell and 
boiled. 

In these sixteen verses the whole teaching of 
the disciples has been told. Those in whom this 
does not produce understanding, who can do more 
for them ? ‘ 

Different Ways of Studying Philosophy, 

Hi is may not be exactly in ora! touching as we 
understand it. Hut there arc two ways of studying 
philosophy. We may study it in a critical or in 
a historical spirit. The critic would no doubt fasten 
at once on the supersession of morality in the Vedintu 
as an unpardonable daw. One of the corner-stones, 
without which the grandest pyramid of thought 
must necessarily collapse, would seem to be missing 
in it. The historian on the other hand will be 
wills fled with simply measuring the pyramid or 
trying to scale it step by step, as far os his 
thoughts will carry him. He would thus understand 
the labour it has required in building up, and 
possibly discover some counteracting forces that 
render the absence even of a corner-stone intelligible, 
pardonable, arid free From danger. It is surely as¬ 
tounding that such a system as the Vedanta should 
have been slowly elaborated by the indefatigable and 
Intrepid thinkers of India thousands of years ago, a 
system that even now makes us feel giddy, as in 
mounting the lost steps of the swaying spire of an 
ancient Gothic cathedral. None of our philosophers, 
not excepting Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or Hegel, lias 
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ventured to erect such a spire, never frightened by 
storms or lightnings. Stone follows on stone in 
regular succession after once the first step has 
been made, after once it has been clearly seen that 
in the beginning there can have been but One, ns 
there will Imj hut One in the end, whether we 
call it Atman or Brahman. We may prefer to 
look Ujion the expansion of the world in names 
and forms as the work of Sophia or as the realised 
Logos, but we cannot but admire the boldness with 
which the Hindu metaphysician, impressed with the 
miseries and evanescence of this world, could bring 
himself to declare even the Logos to be but the result 
of Avidyl or Nescience, so that in the destruction of 
that AvidyiV could l>o recognised the highest object, 
and the summvm btmum (PurushAriha) of man. We 
need not praise or try to imitate a Colosseum, but 
if we have any heart for the builders of former days 
we cannot help feeling that it was a colossal and 
stupendous effort. And this is the feeling which 
I cannot resist in examining the ancient Vedanta, 
Other philosophers have denied the reality of the 
world as perceived hy us, but no one has ventured to 
deny at the same l ime the reality of what we call 
the Ego, the senses and the mind, and their inherent 
forms. And yet after lifting the Self above body and 
soul, after uniting heaven and earth, God and man. 
Brahman and Atman, these VedAnta philosophers f 
have destroyed nothing in the life of the phenomenal 
beings who have to act and to fulfil their duties in 
this phenomenal world. On the contrary, they have 
shown that there can be nothing phenomenal with¬ 
out something that is real, and that goodness and 
virtue, faith and works, are necessary as a prepare- 
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tion, nay ns a sini' qud non, for the attainment of 
that highest knowledge which brings the soul back 
to its source and to its home, and restores it to its 
tree nature, to its tree Selfhood in Brahman, 

Anri let tis think how keenly anti deeply Indian 
thinkers must have felt the eternal riddles of this 
world before they could propose so desperate a solu¬ 
tion as that of the Vedanta; how desperate they must 
have thought the malady of mankind to be before 
they could think of so radical a cure. A student 
of the history of philosophy must brace himself to 
follow those whom he wants to reach and to under¬ 
stand, He has to climb like a mountaineer, un¬ 
dismayed by avalanches and precipices. He must 
lw able to breathe in the thinnest air, never dis¬ 
couraged even if snow and ice bar his access to the 
highest point ever reached by the boldest explorers. 
Even if he has sometimes to descend again, dis¬ 
appointed, he has at all events strengthened hie 
lungs and his muscles for further work, lie has 
done his athletic exercise, and he has seen views 
such as are never seen in the valleys below. I am 
myself not a mountaineer, nor am I altogether a 
Vedintist; but if I can admire the bold dim liens 
scaling Mount Gaurt-Samkar, I can also admire 
the bold thinkers toiling up to heights of the 
Vedinta, where they eeera lost to us in clouds 
and sky. Do we imagine that these ascents were 
undertaken from mere recklessness, from mere love 
of danger ? It is easy for ub to call those ancient 
explorers reckless adventurers, or dispose of them 
with the help of otlu-r names, such as mystic or 
pantheist, often but half understood by those who 
employ them. The Vedilftti&ts have often been 
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called Atheists, but as the gods which they denied 
were only Devos, or what we call false glide, they 
might thus far have been forgiven. They have been 
1 Pantheists, though their theos, or their theoi, 

• were not the Pin, but the Pdn was their theos. 

I They have been called Nihilists, but they thetn- 
' selves have drawn a sharp line between the up- 
1 holders of the N&nya-Viidn \ the emptiness-dec trine, 
and their own teaching, which, on the contrary, in¬ 
sists throughout on the reality that underlies all 
phenomenal things, namely Brahman. and inculcates 
the duties which even this world of seeming imposes 
on all who are not yet in possession of the highest 
truth. 1 hat this phenomenal world has no exclusive 
right to the name of real is surely implied by its 
\ erv name* Besides, whatever perishes can never 
have been real, if heaven and earth shall pass 
away ; ii we see our body, our senses, and all that has 
been built up on them, decaying and perishing every 
day before our very eyes; if the very Ego, the Ah am, 
is dissolved into the elements from which it sprang, 
why should not the VedAntiet also have held to his 
Mief that Brahman alone is really real, and every¬ 
thing else a dream ; and that oven' the Ndnut-rUpas, 
the words and things, will vanish with eacli Kalpa/ 

Jo sum up, the Vedanta teaches that in the 
highest sense Creation is but Self-forgetfulness, and 
Eternal Life remembrance or Self-conscious ness. 
And while to us such high abstractions may seem 
useless (or the many, it is all the more surprising 
that, with the H indus, the fundamental ideas of the 

An important distinction Ijclwt^n Buddhist* mat Yo~ 
.lintiflte is that Iho farmer hold tho world to J, ftTu nrisi e n trom 
wljdit is not, the loiter front wiml is> tho Sai or Brahman. 
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property of individuals, but that, as in the period of 
the Upanishads, so in inter times also, everybody 
w;is free to contribute bis shore. As we find a 
number of teachers mentioned in the Ujumtshads, 
and as they give ub long lists of names, pupil suc¬ 
ceeding teacher through more than fifty spiritual 
generations, the commentators also quote ever so 
many authorities in support of the views which they 
either accept or reject. Hence we cannot accept 
jSkffikam as the only infallible interpreter of the 
VedAnta-Sdtraa, but have to recognise in his com¬ 
mentary one only of the many traditional interpreta¬ 
tions of the Sutras which prevailed at different times 
in different parts of India, and in different schools. 
A moat important passage in this respect is that in 
which (SaHikara has to confess that others (apare tu 
vddinnA) differ from him, and some, as he adds, even 
of our own (asoiadlyfU ka ktjXdt) \ This allows us 
a fresh Insight into the philosophical life of India 
which is worth a great deal, particularly as the 
difference of opinion refers to a fundamental doctrine, 
namely the absolute identity of the individual soul 
with Brahman. S&mka ra, an wc saw, was uucom- 

I promising on that point. With him and, as ho thinks, 
with BAdarAyana also, no reality is allowed to the 
soul (Atman) as an Individual {(ova), or to the world 
as presented to arid by the senses. With him the 
soul s reality is Brahman, and Brahman Is one only. 
But others, he adds, allow reality to the individual 
souls also. Now this is the very opinion on which 
another philosopher, RAttiiinupa, has based his own 
interpretation of Bikiariyajms S&troa, and has 
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founded a large and influential sect. But It does 
not follow that this, whether heretical or orthodox 
opinion, was really first propounded by RAminufjo, 
for Rilm&uqpa declares himself dependent on Former 
teachers {PtirvMdryM), and appeals particularly to 
a somewhat prolix Stitra-vntti hy Bodh&yana as his 
authority. RAmlnui^a 1 himself quotes not only 
BodhAyona, but after him 7’anka, Dram if/a for 
Dravif/a), Guhodeva, Kapordin, Blmruti, One of 
them. Dmvit/a, is expressly said to have been anterior 
to *Sainkara, and so must Bodhiyana have been, if 
he is meant by the Vrtt&ik&ra whom 6'ftmkam him¬ 
self criticises \ 

W e ought, therefore, to look on R:\m<lnu</a as a 
perfect equal of xSuwikara, so far as his right of in¬ 
terpreting Biidftidy&sa'g Sfttras, according to Ids own 
opinion, is concerned. Tt is the same here as every¬ 
where in Hindu philosophy. The individual philo¬ 
sopher is but the mouthpiece of tradition, and that 
tradition goes back further and further, the more 
we try to fix it chronologically. While Samkaras 
system is Advaita, i.e. absolute Monism, that of 
RlmAnupa has been callerl Vmshta-Advaita, the , 
doctrine of unity with attributes or Monism with a 
difference. Of course with RUmanupa also Brahman 
is the highest reality, omnipotent, omniscient, but 
this Brahman is at the same time full of compassion 
or love, This is u new and very important feature 
in iiilmaimr/n s Brahman, ns compared with the icy 
self-sufficiency ascriW to Brahman by Samknm. 
Even more important and more humanising is the 


1 S.B.E„ XXXI V p. 

* DflEtssoi^ Tho Tp iniiintfl-Pli£)osfl , |>liy T p. ji. 
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recognition that souls aa individuals possess reality, 
that A it anti AJfcit, what jwrceive* and what does not 
pensive, soul and matter, form, as it 'H ere, the body 
ot Brah nun t are in fact modes {Pm kina) of Brahman. 
Sometimes Alt is taken for the Supreme Spirit as 
a conscious cause, AKt for the unconscious effect or 
matter ; hut there is always Lrvara as a third, the 
Lord ; and this, originally Brahma. is later on iden¬ 
tified without much ado with Vishnu, so that 
Jlilnulnuyns sect is actually called SrU Vaislmava. 
It assumed no doubt the greatest importance as a 
religious sect, as teaching people how to Jive rather 
than how to think. But to us its chief interest is 
its philosophical character, and more particularly Its 
relation to the B.idarilyniia-SAtras and Aa hi tu rn's 
explanation of them, 

Brahman, whether under the name of tivara, 
Vishnu or V-Uudeva, or Bhagavat, is with iMminufla 
aa with Ah hi kara l>oth the efficient and the material 
cause of all that, exists, and he is likewise the lord i 
and ruler of the world. But here mythology comes in 
at once. 1' rem this Brahman, according to B4mflnuo& 
spring Sawkarehana. the individual soul (Gtva),from 
Samkacahann Pnulyumna, mind (Manas), and from 
Prndyumna Amruddhtt or the Ego (Ahankira), 
Brahma, mnsc., here callcil Vlsudeva, is not without 
qualities, os Aa/nkiim holds, but possesses Gil una 
knowledge), Sakti (one,gy), Bala (strength), A is vary a 
[supreme power), Virya (vigour), and Terris (energy), 
aa his Guana or qualities. Much more of the same 
kind may be found in Colelrooke >. 


1 CahbnalM, Mine, Essay* J f 439 ^ 
1 llidL L d+ a™. 
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The real philosophical diameter of RAmlnurpi’s 
Vedintigm has for the first time been placet! in its 
true light by Professor Thilmut. from whom we may 
Moon expect a complete translation of K&m&nii£a*s 
own commentary on the VedAnta-SGtraa, the ikri- 
lift Ashy a. As, according to JMni.uim/a. Brahman is 
not Kirguiui, without qualities, such qualities as 
intelligence, power, and mercy are ascribed to him, 
while with jKowikara even intelligence was not a 
quality of Brahman, but Brahman was Intelligence, 
pure thought, and pure being. Besides these 
qualities, Brahman is supposed to jwssess, as con¬ 
stituent elements, the material work! and the indi¬ 
vidual souls, and to act ns the in ward ruler (Antar- 
yfliniu) of them. Hence, neither the world nor the 
individual souls will ever cease to exist All that 
BAttutnu^a admits is that they pass through different 
stages as Avyakta and Vyakta. As Vyakta, de¬ 
veloped, they are what we know them to be or» 
earth ; as Avyakta they are enveloped (Sawikofcita). 
This involution takes place at the end of each Kalpa, 
when Brahman assumes its causal state (KAraml- 
vasthAi, and when individual souls and individual 
things lose fora time their distinct and independent 
character. Then follows, by the mere will of Brail mi, 
the evolution, or the new creation of gross and visible 
matter, and an assumption by the individual souls 
of new material bodies, according to the merit or 
demerit of their former existence. The important 
point is that the individual souls, according to 
llAminu^i, retain their individuality even when they 
have reached the blissful abode of Brahman. The 
world is not considered by him as merely the result 
of AvidyA, hut is real, while Brahman is to bo looked 
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upon and worshipped as a personal god, the creator 
and ruler of a red world. Thus frfvara, the Lord, is 
not to be taken as a phenomenal god ; and the diller- 
enoe between Brahman and iWara vanishes, as much 
ns the difference between a qualified and on un¬ 
qualified Brahman, between a higher and a lower 
knowledge. Here we perceive the influence exercised 
on philosophy by the common sense or the common 
sentiment of the people. In other countries in which 
philosophy is, as it were, the private property of 
individual thinkers, that influence is far less per¬ 
ceptible. But extreme views like those propounded 
by Samkara were, as might be expected, too much 
for the great mass of the jieople, who might lie will¬ 
ing to accept the doctrines of the Upanishads in 
their vagueness, but who would, naturally shrink 
from the conclusions drawn from them with in¬ 
exorable consistency by Samkara If it m impossible 
to say, as Simkara says, 1 1 am not,' it ia difficult at 
least to say, ‘lam not 1/but ‘I am Brahman: It may 
be possible to say that Wm or the Lord is Bmhman ; 
but to worship Wm, and to be told at the same 
time that Isvara is but phenomenal, must be trying 
iwen to the most ardent of worshippers. If there¬ 
fore Edrndmwa, while professing his faith in the 
U pa rush ads and his allegiance to BAdardyana, could 
give back to his follower* riot only their own souls, 
but also a personal god, no wonder that his success 
shorn d have been bo great as it was. 

In the absence of any definite historical materials 
it is quite imjiosaible for us to say whether, in the 
historical development of the Veddnta-pbilosophy 
at the time of BAdardyana and afterwards, it was 
the absolute Monism as represented by Sawkara 
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that took the lend, or whether the more temperate 
Mon ism, as we nee it in EAmAmi^a’s commentary, 
exercised in earlier sway. There are certainly some 
Sutras which, run Dr. Thihaut has shown, lend them¬ 
selves far more readily to Rim&miya*K than to .Sam* 
kirns interpretation. The <j nest ion as to the nature 
of individual souls seems decided by the author of 
the Siltras in favour of R&milnuya rather than of 
♦Sawikara, We read in Sfltra II, 3, 43, 1 The soul 
is a part of Brahman,' Hero the soul is dearly 
declared to lx? a part of Brahmin, and this is the 
view of Ilim An ur/a ; but xSamkara explains it by ‘a 
part, is it were,’ since Brahman, being not comjm.sed 
of parts, cannot have parts in the literal sense of 
the word. 

This seems a bold proceeding of jShiwkara's; and, 
though he tries to justify it by very ingenious 
arguments, RiiniAmiya naturally takes his stand on 
tho very words of the Sutra, Similar cases have 
been pointed out by Dr. Tibi bant; and this very 
diversity t>f opinion confirms what 1 remarked before, 
that the Vedanta philosophers of India, though they 
look both on Upanishads and the Sfitmn as their j 
highest authorities, often present a body of doctrine 
independent of them ; colonies, as it were, of thought l 
that had grown to be independent of the mother- ' 
country, but are anxious nevertheless to prove that 
their own doctrines can be reconciled with the old 
authorities. This was the position assumed by 
Bftdoiflyana towards the Upanishads, so much so 
that nearly the whole of the first book of his Sutras 
had to be devoted to showing that his own views 
of Brahman were not in conflict with certain pas¬ 
sages in the Upanishuds. Some of them may refer 
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to the lower Brahman, Home to the individual soul 
as one with Brahman; and it is on (host; [mints that, 
at a later time, iSkwikant and Ramanuja would 
naturally have differed. Wliat was important for 
BadarAyana to show was that no passages from the 
Upwjishads could fairly be quoted in support of 
other philosophies, such as the Sawikhya, of which 
both Afuiikruu and Raminu^a would disapprove* 
In the same manner both iSkwikam and Rilmlnur/a 
are anxious to show that they themselves are in 
perfect agreement with BudarAyaua. Both, however, 
approach the SAtras ns if they I tad some opinions 
o! tlteir own to defend and to bring into harmony 
with the -Sutras. We can only suppose that schools 
in different parts of India had been growing up fast 
in the hermitages of certain teachers and their 
pupils, and that all were anxious to show that they 
bad not deviated from such paramount and infallible 
authorities as the Slitius and the Upanishada This 
was done by moans of what is called MlmAmsA, or 
a critical discussion of passages which seemed to be 
ambiguous or had actually been twisted into an 
unnatural meaning by important teachers. 

ih\ I hibaut therefore seems to me quite right 
when he says that both Sam kara and RdmAnuja 
pay often Jess regard to the literal sense of the 
words and to tradition than to their desire of forcing 
B£dan1yoJia to bear testimony to the truth of their 
own philosophical theories. This only confirms what 
I said Ijefore about the rich growth of philosophical 
thought m India* independent of Sutras and Upani- 
shads, though influenced by both. Even if we 
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that EiUiniyam wished to teach in hia Sutras 
nothing hut what he round in the Upanishads, it 
must not he forgotten that the Upanishads contain 
ever so many Conflicting guesses at truth, freely 
uttered by thinkers who had no personal relations 
wiUj each other, and had no idea of projrauriding 
a uniform system of religions philosophy. If these 
conflicting utterances of the Upanishads had to be 
re<!uced to a system h we can hardly blame Aamknrn 

( for his taking refuge in the theory of a higher and 
a lower Brahman, the former being the Brahman of 
philosophy* the other that of religion, and hoth p as 
he thought, to l?e found in different parts of the Veda. 
By doing that he avoided the necessity of arguing 
away a number of purely anthropomorphic features, 
incongruous, if applied to the highest limb man, and 
dragging down even the Brahman of the lower Vidyi 
to a lower stage than philosophers would approve 
of. Rim&nufjftg Brahman is always one and the 
same, and ¥ according to him, the knowledge of 
Brahman is likewise but one ; but his Brahman is 
in consequence hardly more than an exalted Isvara^ 
lie is able to perform the work of creation w ithout 
any help from MdyA or Avidyi; and the souls of 
the departed, if only their life has been pure and 
holy* are able to approach this Brahma, sitting on 
his throne, and to enjoy their rewards in a heavenly 
paradise. The higher conception of Brahman ex¬ 
cluded of course not only everything mythological, 
but everything like activity or workmanship, so that 
creation could only be conceived as caused by JLlyi 1 

1 Yid. Stltnis ir, 2, 2, mh lino: Avldy^pmiyii|Rabiiiilpilii> 
nilni"Throngli bfuj^ tif the 

Miiyii of Huiecs and ftiims brought near hy Avidy& p 
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or Ayidyi ; while the very idea of an approach of 
the souls of the departed to the throne of Brahman, 
or of their souls being merged in Brahman, was 
incompatible with the fundamental tenet that the 
two were, and always remain, one and the same, 
never separated except by Nescience. The idea of 
an approach of the soul to Brain nan, nay, even of 
the individual soul being a separate part of Brahman, 
to be again joined to Brahman after death, rune 
counter to the conception of Brahman, as explained 
by jSamkara, however prominent it may l>e in the 
Upanishads and in the system of Kimaun^a. !t 
must be admitted therefore that in India, instead of 
one Vedinta-philosopliy, we have really two, spring- 
ing from the same root but extending its branches 
in two very different directions, that of Samkara 
being kept for unflinching reasonerfs who, supported 
by an unwavering faith in Monism, do not shrink 
from any of its consequences; another, that of 
RaminiK/a, trying hard to reconcile their Monism 
with the demands of the human heart that re¬ 
quired, and always will require, a personal god, as 
the last cause of all that is, and on eternal soul 
that yearns for an approach to or a reunion with 
that Being, 

I am well aware that the view of the world, of 
God, and of the soul, as propounded by the Vediln lists, 
whether in the Upanishads or in "the Patras and 
their commentaries, has often been declared strange 
and fanciful, and unworthy of the name of philosophy 
at all events utterly unsuited to the West, whatever 
may have been its value in the East. I have nothing 
say against this criticism, nor have I ever tried 
make propaganda for VedAntisra, least of all in 
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England. But I maintain that it represents a phase 
of philosophic thought which no student of philo¬ 
sophy can afford to ignore, and which in no country 
can be studied to greater advantage than in India. 
And I go even a step further. I quite admit that, 
jls it popular philosophy, the Vedanta would have its 
dangers, that it would fail to call out and strengthen 
the manly qualities required for the practical side of 
life, and that it might raise the human mind to a 
height from which the most essential virtues of social 
and political life might dwindle away into mere 
phantoms. At the same time I make no secret that 
all my life I have been very fond of the Vedinta. 
Nay, I can fully agree with Schopenhauer, and quite 
understand what he meant when he said,—' In the 
whole world there is no study, except that of the 
original (of the tjpanishuds), so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Oupnokhat (Persian trans¬ 
lation of the Uponishads). It him been the solace 
of my life, it will be the solace of iny death.' 

Schopenhauer was the last man to write at random, 
or to allow himself to go into ecstasies over so-called 
mystic and inarticulate thought. And I am neither 
afraid nor ashamed to say that I share his enthusiasm 
for the Vedanta, and feel indebted to it for much 
that hits been helpful to me in my passage through 
life. After all it is not everybody who is called 
upon to take an active part in life, whether in de¬ 
fending or ruling a country, in amassing wealth, or 
in breaking stones; and for fitting men to lead 
contemplative and quiet Uvea, 1 know ino Better 
preparation than the ^ man may be a 

Fktonist, and yet a good citizen and an honest 
Christian, and 1 should say tlic same of a Vedintist. 
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They may be called useless by the busy ami toiling 
portion of humanity; but if it is true that ' those 
also serve who only stand and wait/ then may we 
not hope that even the quiet in the land are not so 
entirely useless as they appear to he ? 

And while some of the most important doctrines 
of tlie Vedanta, when placed Ixdbre us in llie plain 
and direct language of the Vedfata-SiUras, may often 
seem very startling to us, it is curious to observe 
how, if clothed in softer language, they do not jar at 
all on our ears, nay, are in full harmony with our 
own most intimate convictions. Thus, while the 
idea that our own self and the Divine Self are 
identical in nature might seem irreverent, if not 
blasphemous, one of our own favourite hymns 
contains the prayer, — 

And that a higher gift than 
Should flesli and bltiffil itifim5 f 

CrdiJ h P^jico and Hlb vorv 
And Eteencg nll-diviuol 

This is pure Vedinta. We also speak without 
hesitation of our body os the temple of God, and of 
the voice of God within us; nay, we repeat with 
St. Paul that we live, and move, and have our 
being in God, yet we shrink from adopting the plain 
and simple language of the Upanishads that the Self 
of God and man is the same. 

Again, the unreality of the material world, though 
proved point by point by Berkeley, seems to many a 
pure fancy; and yet one of our most popular poets, 
the very type of manliness and strength, both mental 
and physical. sj>eaks like a Vedintist of the shadows 
RmoYig which we move 
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For Difiro thiiH once wlifiti 1 1 
Snt all alone, revolving in mjidf 
The word CJmt Ls the symbol of myself, 

Tlie mortal limit of tlio Self was loosed 
And juisjfrid into tlio NjiiArl^ ns a cloud 
Melts into Heaven* I fauehixi my liinks—the limbs 
Wore strange, not mine—and yet no shada of doubt, 
Btit utter deamoss T ntid thro* baa of Saif 
Tlio gum of such large life iw matched with o urn 
Woro Stm to spark—unishadownhls in words, 
Thamsolvas hut shadows of a shadow-world. 

It would be easy to arid similar passages from 
Wordsworth, Goethe, and others, to show that after 
all there is some of the Indian leaven left in us, 
however unwilling we may ho to confer it. Indian 
thought will never quite square with English 
thoughts, and the English words which we have to 
adopt in rendering Indian ideas are never quite 
adequate. All we can do is to strive to approximate 
as near as possible, and not to allow these inevitable 
didefences to prejudice us against what, though 
differently expressed, is often meant for the same. 

There is ono more point that requires a few 
remarks* 

Metaphors* 

It has often been said that the Yeddnta-phiJosophy 
deals too much in roetaphora, a nd that most of them, 
though fascinating at tirat sight, leave us in the end 
unsatisfied, because they can only illustrate* but 
cannot prove- This is true, no doubt; but in philo* ' 
sophy illustration also by means of metaphors has 
its value, and I doubt whether they were ever meant 
lor more than that. Thus, when the Vedanta hm to 


R Tennyson, Tliti Ancient Sago, 
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explain how the Sat, the Real or Brahman, dwells 
within us, though we cannot distinguish it, the author 
of the AVitLiidogya Up. VI, 13 , introduces u father 
telling his son to throw a lump of salt into water, and 
alter some time to take it out again, Of course he 
cannot do it, but whenever he tastes the water it is 
salt. In the same way, the hither says, the Sat, the 
Divine, is within us, though we cannot perceive it 
by itself. 

Another application of the same simile (Rri'liud, 
Ar. Up, II, 4 , 1 a) seems intended to show that the 
Sat or Brahman, in permeating the whole elementary 
world, vanishes, so that there is no distinction left 
between the individual Self and the Highest Self 1 , 
Again, when we read * that the manifold beings 
are produced from the Eternal as sparks spring 
from a burning fire, we should remember that this 
metaphor illustrates the idea that all created beings 
share in the substance of the Supremo Being, that 
for a time they seem to be independent, but that 
they vanish again without causing any diminution 
in the Power from whence they sprang. 

The idea of a creating as a making of the world 
is most repugnant to the Vedintist, and he tries in 
every way to find another simile by w hich to illus¬ 
trate the springing of the world from Brahman as 
seen in this world of Nescience. In order to avoid 
the necessity ol admitting something extraneous, 
some kind of matter out of which the world was 
shafted, the Upanishads point to the spider spinning 
its web out of itself; and, in order to show that 
things can spring into existence spontaneously, they 

1 Soo Deussen, p. 4 i6 t for a different esplmiatiem, 

* 2rih. Ar. Up, 11, 1, so. 
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use the simile of the hairs springing 1 from a man's 
head without any special wish of the man himself. 
Now it may be quite true that none of these 
illustrations can he considered, nor were they in¬ 
tended as arguments in support of the Upaumbad- 
philosophy, but they are at all events very useful in 
reminding us by means of striking similes of certain 
doctrines arrived at by the Vedanta philosophers 
in their search after truth. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Pfirvn-Mimilnffta. 

It would be interesting to trace at once the same 
or very similar tendencies as those of the Ved&nta in 
the development of other Indian philosophies, and 
particularly of the SiUikliyn and Yoga, and to see 
what they have to say on the existence and the 
true nature of n Supreme Being, and the relation 
of human beings to that Divine Being, tie shadowed 
forth in certain passages of the Veda, though 
differently interpreted by different schools of philo¬ 
sophy, But it seems better on the whole to adhere 
to the order adopted by the students of philosophy 
in India, and treat of the other MlmfLmaft, the Purva- 
MimAmai that is the Former Mimawsa, as it is 
called, in connection with the one we have examined. 
Thu Hindus admit a Pftrva-MJmfarad and an Cttara- 
They look upon the Vedlnta as the 
Uttnra- or later Mhmlwisft, and on that of f/uimini 
as the Pirva-, or prior. These names, however, were 
not meant to imply, as Cole Woke' seems to have 
supposed, that the Purva-MmifLmsl was prior in 
time, though it is true that it is sometimes called 
I rdkl ", prev ioua. It really meant no more than that 

' Cukbrocke, Mise, E-ssaya, vol. i, p. sag. Ritter, History 
of Philosophy, voL i>, p j 7 6, ja Morrison's tmtiabtlon. 

1 Sanodarsaaa-tciwgTiftlmj p. ia» f L 3. 
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the Parva-Miniimsi, having to do with the Karina- 
kAm/a, the iirst or work-port of the Veda, comes 
iirst, find the f. ttara^Mimawisi, being concerned with 
the (V/IiinakiTw/a, comes second, just as an orthodox 
Hindu at one time was required to be a Gn'haetha or 
householder first, and then only to retire into the 
forest and lead the contemplative life of a VHna- 
prastha or a Samnjiain. Wo shall see. however, 
that this prior Mimiaisd, if it can be tolled a philo¬ 
sophy at all, is very inferior in interest to the 
VedAnta, and could hardly be understood without 
the previous existence of such a system as that of 
Bidar.tyaiia. I should not like, however, to commit 
myself so far as to claim priority in time for the 
Vedilnta. It has a decided priority in importance, 
and in its relation to the Guina-portion of the 
Veda. We saw why the fact that Bldarlyana 
fjnotes 6’aimtrii cannot lie used for chronological 
purposes, for tfaim ini returns the compliment and 
quotes BidarAyaiia, How this is to be accounted 
for, 1 tried to explain before. It is clear that while 
Bddlahlyana endeavoured to introduce order into 
the Upumshnds, and to reduce their various guesses 
to something like a system, t/uimim undertook to 
do the same for the rest of the Veda, the so-called 
Kamiakjinf/a or work-portion, that is, all that had 
regard to sacrifice, as described chiefly in the Bnlb- 
m&uas. Sacrifice was so muck the dally life of the 
Brahmans that the recognised name for sacrifice 
was simply Karman, h o. work. That work grew 
up in difierent parts of India, just as we saw philo¬ 
sophy springing up, full of variety, not free even 
from contradictions. Every day had its sacrifice, 
and in some respects these regular sacrifices may lx* 
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culled the first calendar of India. They depended 
on the seasons or regulated the seasons nnd marked 
the different divisions of the year. There were 
some rites that lasted the whole year or even several 
years. And as philosophy existed, independent of 
the Upanishads, and through Bildur&yana attempted 
to mak e peace with the Upan[shads, we must con¬ 
sider that sacrifices also existed for a Jong time 
without the BndiiiiHaas, such as we possess them, 
that they grew up without being restrained by 
generally binding authorities of any kind, and 
that at a later time only, after the Br&hmanas had 
been composed and had acquired some kind of 
authority, the necessity begun to be felt of recon¬ 
ciling variant opinions and customs, as embodied 
in the BttUimnuas and elsewhere, giving general as 
well as special rules for the performance of every 
kind of ceremony, \V e can hardly imagine that there 
ever was a time in India when the so-called priests, 
settled in distant localities, did not know how to 
perform their own sacrificial duties, for who were 
the authors of them, if not the priests? But when 
the Btihmawos once existed, a new problem had to 
be solved : how to bring the Brtlhmnn&s into har- 
mony with themselves and with existing family and 
local customs, and also how to discover in them a 
nleaning that should satiety every new generation. 
Tliis was achieved by means of what is called 
Mindwm, investigation, examination, consideration. 
There is little room for real philosophy in all this, but 
there are questions such as that of Dharma or duty, 
including sacrificial duties, which offer an opportunity 
for discussing the origin of duty and the nature of its 
rewauta; while in accounting lor seeming contradio- 
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tions, in arriving at general principles concerning j 
sacrificial acts, problems would naturally turn up 
which, though often in themselves valueless, are 
generally treated with considerable ingenuity. In 
this way the work of {Annum secured for itself 
a place by the side of the works ascribed to 
Biidnriyana, Kapilu and others, and was actually 
raised to the rank of one of the six classical philo¬ 
sophies of India. It cannot therefore be passed over 
in a survey of Indian philosophy. 

While BAdariyami begins his Sutraa with Athflto 
Bralnntn/i^ilasa, 1 Now therefore the desire of know¬ 
ing Brahman/ Oainuni, apparently in imitation of 
it, begins with Ath&to iJharrnapi^flkeS, 'Now there¬ 
fore the desi re of knowing Dh arena or duty/ The 
two words * Now therefore’ otter as usual a large 
scope to ft number of interpreters, but they mean 
no more m the end than that now, after the Veda , 
has been read, and because it has been read, there 
arises a desire for knowing the full meaning of 
either Dharma, duty, or of Brahman, the Absolute; 
the foraiur treated iu the Uttara-, the latter in the 
Phrva-MlmlntsA, In fact, whatever native commen¬ 
tators may say to the contrary, this first Sutra is 
not much more than a title, as if we were to say. 
Now begins the philosophy of duty, or the philo¬ 
sophy of aim ini. 

Dharma, litre translated by duty, refers to acta [ 
of prescriptive observance, chiefly sacrifices. It is f 
said to lx- a neuter, if used in the latter sense, 
a very natural distinction, though there is little 
evidence to that effect iu the Sutras or In the litera¬ 
ture known to us. 

This Dharma or duty is enjoined in the Brih- 
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niA«rtfi t and these together with the Mantras are 
held to constitute the whole of the Veda, so that 
whatever is not Mantra is whatever is 

Not Brilimaaa is Mantra. The Bnllmianas are said 
to consist of Vidhis, injunctions, anti Arthavrtdas, 
glosses, fhe injunctions are meant either to make 
us do a thing that had not been done before, or to 
make us know a thing that had not been known 
K ore . SuIwefjtientIj the Vi dhis a are divided 
into tpatti-vidbis, original or general injunctions, 
such as Agmhotraw </uhoti, he performs the Agnb 
hotra, and A miyoga.vidhi, showing the manner in 
« uc a sacrifice is to be performed. The latter 
compnses injunctions as to the details, such as 

'll ^ ^' e f er ^ orins the sacrifice with sour 

milk, Ac. Then follow the Prayoga-vidhia which 
set lo the exact order of sacriliciai performance!., 
end there is lastly a class of injunctions which 
do^oiHie who fe fit to perform a sacrificial Oct. 
The\ are called AdlnkAm vidhis. 

The hymns or formulas which are to be used at 

nec .°' * h fw h Utqr nre held to posseas also a 
raneooodwtat or myaterioae efleot, the Apflrva, are , 

uii .wiL' 0 "?"T “ mail,l y " te " d ' d ™»ind 

^rSX ** — *" to receive hie f 

He likewiee lays streM on „. hat h 

ThL namfT* tTdbhid, &c. 

aiv cJiw a -? m tli0 they 

are considered important, as no doubt they arc in 

jg^gai^ature of a *erifca The Zh^ 

1 Rig^di.U^l.ya, VqL j. p, fi . 

Thih * ui > p riii 
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or prohibitions require no explanation. They simply 
state what ought not to be done at a sacrifice. 

Lastly, the ArtJiaviid&fl arc passages in the Bn\h~ 
mauaa which explain certain things; they vary in 
character* being either glosses* comments, or ex¬ 
planatory statements. 

Contents of the Fflrva-MlEiamflA. 

Perhaps I cannot do better than give the prin¬ 
cipal contents of 6 T aIminis Sutras, as detailed by 
Mad!java in his NyAya'inili-vistani K The Mi- 
raJtmsft consists of twelve books. In t he first book 
is discussed the authoritativencss of those collec¬ 
tions of words which are severally meant by the 
terms injunction (VidM) f explanatory passage (Artha- 
vikda), hymn (Mantra), tradition ( 3 mWti) t and name 
(Nimadheya). In the second we find certain sub¬ 
sidiary discussions, as e. g. on Apfirva, illative to 
the difference of various rites, refutation of erro¬ 
neously alleged proofs, arid difieierice of perform¬ 
ance, as in obligatory and voluntary offerings. In 
the third are considered revelation bSYuti), "sign r or 
sense of a passage (Linga), * context' (Vlkya), Ac,, 
and their respective weight, when in apparent 
opposition to one another- then the ceremonies 
called Fratipathi-Karmiui t things mentioned by the 
way, Anftmbhyidblto, things accessory to several 
main objects, as Prayibjf&s* Ac.* and the duties of 
the sacrifice^ In the fourth the chief subject m 
the influence of the principal and subordinate rites 
on other rites, the fruit produced by the GuLil 


1 Sop CowsU and Gough in tlioir tmivslul ion of the Sarvjidjir* 
ALftfr&Ufl hji, jX 1 
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when made of the Stitest frundoxa, Ac., ami the 
dice-ploying, &c,, which forms part of the Rdgusdya- 
sacrifice. In the fifth the subjects are tjie relative 
order of different passages of the b’ruti, kc., the order 
of different ports of a sacrifice, as the seventeen 
animals at the VAyapeya, the multiplication and 
non-ni id tipi icat ion of rites, and the respective force 
of the words of the jjfmti, the order of mention, Ac*, as 
determining the Older of performance. In the sixth 
wo read of the persons qualified to offer sacrifices, 
their obligations, the substitutes for prescribed mate¬ 
rials, supplies for lost or injured offerings, expiatory 
rites, the battm-oIFeringa, tilings proper to be given, 
and the different sacrificial tines. In the seventh 
is treated the mode of transference of the cere- 
monies of one sacrifice to another by direct command 
in the Vaidic text, others as inferred by * name' or 
‘ sign* 1 In the eighth, transference by virtue of the 
clearly expressed or obscurely expressed ‘sign nr 
by the predominant ‘sign/ and cases also where no 
transference takes place. In the ninth, the dis¬ 
cussion begins with the adaptation (Ulia) of hymns, 
when quoted in a new connection, the adaptation 
of SAmans and Mantras, and collateral questions 
connected therewith. In the tenth the occasions 
are discussed where the non-performance of the 
primary rite involves the * preclusion ’ and non¬ 
performance of the dependent rites, and occasions 
whou rites are precluded, because other rites pro¬ 
duce their special results, also Grafm-offeri rigs, 
certain banians, and various other things, as well 
as different kinds of negation. In the eleventh we 
find the incidental mention and subsequently the 
fuller discussion of Tantra, where several acts arc 
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combined into one, and AvApa, or the performing 
an act more than ouae. In the twelfth there in 
the discussion ora Pmsanga, when the rite is per¬ 
formed with one chief purpose, but with an incidental 
further reference, on Tnntra, cumulation of concur¬ 
rent rites (Samn/d'Aaya), and option. 

It is easy to see from this table of contents that 
neither Plato nor Kant would have felt much the 
wiser for them. But we must take philosophies as 
they are given us; and we should spoil the picture 
of the philosophical life of India, if we left out of 
consideration their speculations about sacrifice as con¬ 
tained in the Pdrva-Mlra&tnsA, There are passages, 
however, which appeal to philosophers, such ns, 
for instance, the chapter on the PraniAiiaa or the 
authoritative sources of knowledge, on the relation 
between word and 1 bought, and similar subjects. 
U is true that must of these questions are treated 
in the other philosophies also, hut they have a 
peculiitr interest as treated by the ritualistic Purvu- 
Mimdnisa. 


Pram Shis of Gaimlni. 

Tims if we turn our attention first to the Pni- 
miluas, the measures of knowledge, or the authorities 
to which we can npjieal as the legitimate means 
of knowledge, as explained by the Pitrva-MtwArosjI, 
we saw before that the VedAntiste did not pay 
much attention to them, though they were ac¬ 
quainted with the three fundamental Pniniaims 
—sense-perception, inference, and revelation. The 
P1 jrva-MimAnisil, on the contrary, devoted consider¬ 
able attention to tins subject, and admitted five, 
(i) Sc[ise-perception, Pratyaksha, when the organs 
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arc actually in contiguity with an object ; (2} In¬ 
ference (Antmiatin), i. e, the apprehension of an 
unseen member of a known association (Vyftpti) 
by the perception of another seen member; (3) 
Comparison (IJpamcLna), knowledge arising from 
resemblance; (4) Presumption (Arthipfitti), such 
knowledge as can be derived of a thing not itself 
perceived, but implied by another ; (5) Sabda, verbal 
information derived from authoritative sources. One 
sect of Mima/Hsakas, those who follow Kum&rila 
lihnWa, admitted besides, (6) Abhava, not-being, 
which seems but a subdivision of inference, as if we 
infer dryness of the soil from the not-being or 
absence of clouds and rain. 

All these sources of information are carefully 
examined, but it is curious that Mmmiftnkns should 
admit this largo array of sources of valid cog* 
ration, considering that for their own purposes, 
for establishing the nature of JJJaanna or duty, 
they practically admit but one, namely scripture 
or iSabda. Duty, they hold, cannot rest on huimlti 
authority, because the 'ought' which underlies 
aJl duty, can only lie supplied by an authority that 
is more than human or more than fallible, and such 
an authority is nowhere to be found except in the 
Veda. This leaves, of course, the task of proving 
the superhuman origin of the Veda on the shoulders 
of f/aimini ; and we shall see hereafter how he per¬ 
forms it. 

Sfitro-stylo. 

before, however, we enter on a consideration of 
any of the problems treated in the Pirva-Mlmilmsl, 
a few remarks have to be made on a peculiarity in 
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the structure of the Sutras, In order to discuss si 
subject fully, and to arrive in the eml at a definite 
opinion, the authors of the Si'itms are encouraged 
to begin with stating first every possible objection 
that can reasonably lie urged against what is their 
own opinion. As long m the objections are not 
perfectly absurd, they have a right to lx? stated, 
and this is called the Pilrviipokaho, the first part. 
Then follow answers to nil these objections, and this 
is called the Uttarapaksha. the latter part ; and 
then only are we led on to the final conclusion, the 
I isiddlullllft. Tills system is exhaustive and has mmiy 
advantages, but it has also the disadvantage, as far 
as the reader is concerned, that, without a com¬ 
mentary, he often feels doubtful where the cons I 
end and the pros begin. The commentators them* I 
selves differ sometimes on that point. Sometimes 
again, instead of three, a case or Adbikarana is 
stated in five members, namely :— 

1. The subject to be explained {Visbaya}. 

2. The doubt (Sawwaya), 

3. 'I’lie firwt side or prima facie view (Pilrvapaksha). 

4. The demonstrated conclusion (Skidbunta); and 

5. The connection (Samgati). 

This is illustrated in the commentary on the first 
and second Stitras of the Mimibusawhich declare 
that a desire to know duty is to be entertained, and 
then define duty (Dharum) as that which is to be 
recognised by on iobligatory passage, that is by a 
passage from the Veda. Here the question to lie 
discussed (Vishayu) is, whether the study of Duty in 


1 SarviblnrjnmU'BnmgriLha, p. 13 j ■ | rminljition tjy Cowell and 
Gough, p, 180; Siddluiiita Dlpikfi, 1898, p. 194, 
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GaJmini'sMlmimsd is really necessary to he under¬ 
taken. The Ptlrvapaksha says of course, No, for 
wheu it is said that the Vcda should be learnt \ Vedo 
*dhyeta.vya/f), that clearly means either tliat it should 
bo understood, like any other book which we read, or 
that it should be leantt by heart without any attempt, 
as yet, oil the partuf the pupil to understand it, simply 
as a work good in itself, which has its reward in 
heaven. This is a very common view among the 
ancient Brlhmana; for, as they had no written books, 
they had a very perfect system for imprinting tests 
on the memory of young persona, by making them 
learn every day a certain number of verses or lines 
by heart, without any attempt, at first, of making 
them understand what they learnt; and afterwards 
only supplying the key to the meaning. This acqui¬ 
sition of the mere sound of the Veda was considered 
highly meritorious; nay, some held that the Veda 
was more efficacious, if not understood than if 
understood. This was in fact their printing or 
rather their writing, and without it their mnemonic 
literature would have been simply impossible. As 
wo warn our compositors against trying to under¬ 
stand what t hey are printing, Indian pupils were cau¬ 
tioned against the same danger; and they succeeded 
in learning the longest texts by heart, without even 
attempting at first to fathom their meaning, To us 
such a system seems almost incredible, but no other 
system was possible in ancient times, and there is 
no excuse for being incredulous, for it may still lie 
witnessed in India to the present day. 

Only alter the text had thus been imprinted on 
tho memory T there came the necessity of Inter¬ 
pretation or understanding. And Imre the more 
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enlightened of the Indian theologians argue that 
tlie Vedic command ' Yedo*dhyetftvyaA,’ * the Veda 
is to ha gone over, that is, is to be acquired, to he 
learnt by heart,’ implies that it is also to bo under¬ 
stood, and that this intelligible purpose is preferable 
to the purely mechanical one, though miraculous 
rewards may he held out for that, 

Bui if so, it is asked, what can be the use of the 
Mirnfhfls!? The pupil learns the Veda by heart, 
and learns to understand it in the house of Ids 
teacher. After that ho bathes, marries and sets up 
his own house, so that it is argued there would 
actually he no time for any intervening study of the 
iMimimsl Therefore the imaginary opponent, the 
Pflrvapakshin, objects that the study of the Miniums! 
is not necessary at all, considering that it rests on no 
definite sacred command. But here the Siddhantiii 
steps forward and says that the SmWti passage 
onjoining a pupil’s bathing (graduating) on returning 
to his house is not violated by nn intervening study 
of the Mimimsil, because it is not said that, after 
having finished his apprenticeship, ho should Imme¬ 
diately bathe ; and because, though his learning of 
the text of the Veda is useful in every respect, 
a more minute study of the sacrificial precepts of 
the Veda, such as is given in the can not 

be considered superfluous, as a means towards the 
highest object of the study of the Veda, via. the 
proper performance of its coni mauds. 

These considerations in support of the SiddMnta 
or final conclusion would probably fall under the 
name of Samgati, connection, though l must confess 
that its meaning is not quite clear to me. There 
are lies ides several points in the course of this die- 
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cuss ion, such as, for instance, the so-called four 
KrivflphaTos, on which morn information is much 
to be desired. 


Has the Veda a Superhuman Origin P 

This discussion leads on to another and more 
important one, whether the Veda has supreme 
aut hority, whether it is the work of man, or of some 
inspired person, or whether it is what we should 
call revealed. If it were the work of a person, then, 
like any other work, it could not establish a duty, 
nor could it promise any rewards as a motive for the 
performance of any duty ; least of all, a reward in 
heaven, such as the Veda promises again and again 
to those who perform Vedic sacrifices. It follows 
therefore either that the Veda has no binding* 
authority at all, or that it cannot be the work of 
a personal or human author. This is a dilemma 
arising from convictions firmly planted in the minds 
of the ancient theologians of India, and it is interest¬ 
ing to see how they try to escape from id! the diffi¬ 
culties arising out of their postulate that the Veda 
must bo the work of a superhuman or divine author. 
The subject is interesting even though the argu¬ 
ments may not l>c convincing to tis. It is clear that 
even to start such a claim as being revealed for any 
book requires a considerable advance in religious 
and philosophical thought, and I doubt whether 
such u problem could have arisen in the ancient 
literature of any country besides India. The Jews, 
no doubt, had their sacred books, but these books, 
though sacred, were not represented as having been 
the work of Jehovah. They were acknowledged to 
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have been composed, if not written down, by his¬ 
torical persons, even if, as in the cose of Moses, they 
actually related the death of their reputed author. 
The Mimiuitsji philosopher would probably have 
argued that as no writer could relate his own death, 
therefore Deuteronomy must be considered the work 
of a superhuman writer; and some of our modem 
theologians have not been very far from taking the 
same view. To the BrAhraans, any part of the 
Veda, even if it bore ft human or historical name, 
was superhuman, eternal and infallible, much as 
the Gospels are in the eyes of certain Christian 
theologians, even though they maintain at the same 
time that they are historical documents written down 
by illiterate people, or by apostles such aa St. Mark 
or St. John. Let us see therefore how the Mimical 
deals with this problem of the Apaurusheyatva, L e. 
the non-human origin of the A edas. Ins pir ation in 
the or dinary sense of the word would not have 
satisfied these Indian orthodox philoaopbeca^ for, aa 
they truly remark , this would not exclude the 
possibility of error, because, however true the mes¬ 
sage might be, when given, the human recipient 
would always be a possible source of error, as being 
liable to misapprehend and misinterpret such a 
message. Even the senses, as they point out, 
can deceive us, so thut wo mistake mother-of-pearl 
for silver ; how much more easily then may we 
misapprehend the meaning of revealed words ’ 

However, the first tiling is to see how the BrAh- 
mans. and particularly the Mim&msakas, tried to 
maintain a superhuman authorship in favour of f lie 
Veda. 

I quote from Midhavns introduction to his com- 
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mentary on the Rig-vcda K tic is a greatauthority 
in matters connected with the Phr va- M im&msA, 
having written the Nyiya-m AM-vistara, a very com¬ 
prehensive treatise on the subject. In his intro¬ 
duction he establishes first the authority of the 
Mantras and of the BrAhrnaJtas, both Vidius {rules) 
and Arthavidas (glosses), by showing that they were 
perfectly intelligible, which had been denied. Ho 
then pimceeds to establish the Apaurusheyatva, the 
non-human authorship of the Veda, in accordance, 
as he says, with G'aiminis SiHraa. 

'Some people,’ he says, and he means of comae 
the Piirvapakshins, the recognised objectors, 1 up¬ 
hold approximation towards the Vedas/ that is to 
say, they hold that as the Raghuvanua of Kalidasa 
and ot her poems arc recent, so also are the Vodas, 
The Vedas, they continue, are not without a begin¬ 
ning or eternal, and hence we find men quoted in 
them as the authors of the Vedas. As in the 
case of VyAsa's MahabhArata and Valmiki’s IiAmA- 
yana, VyAsa, ViUniiti, kc.. are known to be their 
human authors, thus in the case of the KlUAaka, 
Kauthoma, Taittiriya, and other sections of the 
Veda, KaMa, kc., arc given ns as the names of the 
authors of' t hese brunches of the Veda ; and lienee it 
follows that the Vedas were Lho works of human 
authors. 

And it It were suggested that such names as 
Ka/ 4 n, &c., were meant for men who did no more 
than hand down the oral tradition, like teachers, 
the I'nrvapakshin is ready with a new objection, 
namely, that the Vedas must be of human origin, 

1 S« my Second Edition, vol i, pi to. 
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because wc see in the Vedas themselves the mention 
of temporal matters. Tims we read of a Babara 
Prdv4Jm?ii b of a Kiism uvinda Auddikld, &<K The 
Vedas, therefore, could not have existed In times 
anterior to these persons mentioned in them, and 
hence cannot 1>e prehistoric, pre-temporal,, or eternal. 
It is seen from this that what is claimed for the 
Veda ia not only revelation, communicatee I to his¬ 
torical persona, hut existence from all eternity* and 
before the beginning of all time. We can under¬ 
stand therefore why in the next Sutra, which is the 
SiddhAnta or final conclusion, (Jaimini should appeal 
to a former Sutra in which he established that even 
the relation of words to their meanings Is eternal. 
This subject had been discussed before, in answer to 
the inevitable Objector-general, the Pui vajxikshin, 
who had maintained that the relation between words 
and their meanings was conventional (0fV«). estab¬ 
lished by men, anti therefore liable to error fjuite as 
much as the evidence of our senses. For a£ we may 
mistake mother-of-pearl for silver, we may surely 
mistake the meaning of words, and hence the mean¬ 
ing of words of the Veda also. GVummi, therefore, ia 
tbitf place, wishes us first of all to keep in mind that 
the words of the Vedas themselves live super human 
or supernatural, nay. that sound itself is eternal, and 
thus fortified be next proceeds to answer the objec* 
lions derived from such names as KM aka, or Babura 
PriWAha^L This is dons by showing that Ka//ia 
did not compose, but only banded down a certain 
portion of the Veda, and that Babara PrUahaui 
was meant, not a® the name of a rnan t but as a name 
of the wind, Babara imitating the sound, and Prava- 
hana. meaning 'carrying along, 1 as it were pro*mhm&* 

T 
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Then follows a new objection taken from the fact 
• that impossible or even absimi tilings occur in the 
"Veda; for instance, we read that trees or serpents 
performed a sacrifice, or that an old ox sang foolish 1 
songs lit for the Madras. IJonce it is argued once 
more that the Veda must have been made by human 
beings. But the orthodox ffaimim answers, No; 
for if it Imd been marie by man, there ©ould be no 
injunction for the jierformance of sacrifices like the 
Syotisb/oma, ns a means of attaining Svarga or para¬ 
dise, because no man could possibly know either the 
means, or their effect: and yet there is this injunction 
in the case of the (/yotishiomn, and other sacrifices 
are not different from it. Such injunctions ns ‘ Let n 
man who desires paradise, sacrifice with the (/yotish- 
toma' are not like a speech of a madman; on the 
contrary, they are most rational in pointing out the 
object (paradise), in suggesting the means (Soma, <ke.|, 
and m mentioning all the necessary subsidiary acts 
(Dikshnatya, Jtc.), We see, therefore, that tlie com¬ 
mands of the Veda are not unintelligible or absurd- 
And if wo meet with such passages as that the trees 
and serpents performed certain sacrifices, we must 
recognise in them AxthavAdas or glosses, convoying 
in our ease indirect laudations of certain sacrifices, 
as if to say, ‘ it even trees and serpents jierform 
them, how much more shun Id intelligent beings do 
the same! ‘ 

As, therefore, no flaws that might arise from 
human workmanship can be detected in the Veda, 
G'aimini concludes triumphantly that its superhuman 
origin and its authority cannot be doubted. 


1 On JIiiilriLka, #co Jliiir, Siiimfc. Tost#, It, p. 463 . 
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This must suffice to give a general idea of the 
character of the Piirva-Miiniunsa, We may wonder 
why it should ever have been raised to the rank, of 
a philosophical system by the side of the Uttara- 
Mimilmsa or the Vedanta, but it is its method 
rather than the matter to which it is applied, that 
seems to have invested it with a certain importance. 
This MimiUr.sa method of discussing (Questions has 
lieen adopted in other brunches of learning also, for 
instance, by the highest legal authorities in trying 
to settle contested questions of law. We meet with 
it in other systems of philosophy also an the recog¬ 
nised method of discussing various opinions before 
arriving at a final conclusion. 

There ore some curious subjects discussed by 
Ghjinini, such as what authority can be claimed for 
tradition, as different from revelation, bow far the 
recognised customs of certain countries should be 
followed or rejected, what words me to be con¬ 
sidered as correct or incorrect; or again, bow a good 
or bad act, after it has been performed can, in 
spite of the lapse of time, produce good or bail 
results for the performer. All this is certainly of 
interest to the student of Indian literature, but 
hardly to the st udent of philosophy, as such. 

Supposed Atheism of Ftlrva-MliiiflnfaA. 

One more point seems to require our attention, 
namely, the charge of atheism that has been brought 
against G'ami ini's Mini A mi si. This sounds a very 
strange charge after what we have seen of the 
character of this philosophy, of its regard for the 
Veda, and the defence of its revealed character, 
nay, its insistence on the conscientious observance 

T 2 
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of all ceremonial injunctions. Still, it has been 
brought both in ancient and in modem times. So 
early a philosopher as Kumilrilft Bhaf/a tells us 

I that tho Mimihnsft had been treated in the world 
as a Lokdyata * 1 , i.e. an atheistic system, but that 
he was anxious to reestablish it as orthodox. 
Professor Baneijea s tells us that Prabhdkara also, 
the other commentator of tho Mtmftmsi, had openly 
treated thin system as atheistic, and we shall meet 
with a passage from the Padma-Purdna supporting 
■ the same view. However, there seems to lie a mis- 
understanding here. Atheistic has always meant 
| ft great many things, so much so that even the most 
I pantheistic system that could be imagined, the 
\ cdlnta, has, like that of Spinoza, been accused of 
atheism, The reason is this. The author of the 
Vedanta-Siitros, Bildaidyana, after having established 
the omnipresence of Brahman (111, 2, 36-37) by 
quoting a number of passages from the Veda, such 
as ‘Brahman is all this’ (Mum/, Up, 11 , 2. 11), 'the 
'Self is all this i h h and. Up, VJI, 23, 2), proceeds to 
show (III, 2, 3S) that the rewards also of all works 
proceed directly or indirectly from Brahman, There! 
were, however, two opinions on this point, one, that/ 
the works themselves produce their fruit without! 
any divine interference, and in cases where the fruit j 
does not appear at once, that there is a super- 
sensuous principle, called Aphrva, which is the 
direct result of a deed, and produces fruit at a later 
time ; the other, that all actions are direct!v or 

is t-x plained by Guidon, b.v., as toiitrovDrsy on 
fabulous or absurd points, but in tho AinbnjVA(s5Litta* I. 3, it is 
mentioned as forming part of the studios pr oj*r for a Drub man. 

1 Muir, HI, 95 * 
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indirectly requited by the Ix)rd, The latter opinion, 
which is adopted by Bildarftyaim, is supported by a 
quotation from Brill* Up* IV, 4, 24, *This is indeed 
the great* unborn Self, the giver of food, the giver of 
wealth.* (/aimini, however, os wo are informed by 
Bftdarriyatiu hi the next Sutra* accepted the former 
opinion. The command that f lie who is desirous of 
the heavenly world should sacrifice/ implies, as he 
holds, a reward of the sacrificer by means of the 
sacrifice itself, and not by any other agent. But 
how a sacrifice, when it had been performed and 
was ended, could produce any reward* is difficult 
to understand* In order to explain this, Craimim 
assumes that there was a result, via* an invisible 
something* a kind of after-state of a deed or an 
Invisible antecedent state of the result, something 
Apftrva or miraculous* which represented the re- 
ward inherent in good works. And lie adds, that if 
we supposed that the Lord himself caused rewards 
and punishments for the acts of men, we should 
often have to accuse him of cruelty and partiality; 
and that it is better therefore to allow that all 
works, good or had, produce their own results, or, in 
other words, that for the moral gove rnment ofjthe I 
world no Lord in wanted. 

Here, then, we see the real state of the case as 
between t/aimini and B&darAyaaa* ffaimmi would 
not make the Lord responsible for the Injustice that 
seems to prevail in the world, and hence reduced 
everything to cause and effect, and saw in the 
inequalities of the world the natural result of the 
continued action of good or evU acta. This surely 
was not atheism* rather was it an attempt to clear 
the Lord from those charges of cruelty or undue 
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partiality which have so often been brought against 
him* It was but another attempt at justifying the 
wisdom of God, an ancient Theodic^e, that, what¬ 
ever we may think of it, certainly did not deserve 
the name of Atheism* 

54 dariy&na, however, thought otherwise, and 
quoting himself, he says, * B:\durAyana thinks the 
Lord to be the cause of the fruits of action/ and 
he adds that he is even the cause of these actions 
themselves, as we may learn from a well-known 
Vedic passage (Kausli. Up. Ill, 8): ‘He makes 
whomsoever he wishes to lead up from these worlds, 
do good deeds j and makes him whom he wishes to 
lead down from these worlds, do had deeds/ 

Atheism is a charge very freely brougiit against 
those who deny certain characteristics predicated of 
the Deity, hut do not mean thereby to, deny its 
existence. If the MlmAmsakas were called atheists, 
it meant no more than that they tried to justify the 
ways of God in their own way. But, once having 
been called atheists, they were accused of ever so 
many things. In a passage quoted by Professor 
Banerjea from a modem work, the Vidvan-moda- 
tarahgi/il, we read: 4 They say there is no God, or 
maker of the world ; nor has the world any eustainor 
or destroyer; for every man obtains A recompense in 
conformity with his own works. Neither is there any 
maker of the A eda, for its words are eternal, and their 
arrangement is eternal. Its authoritativeness is 
self-demonstrated, for since it has been established 
from all eternity how can it be dependent ujion 
anything but itself?' This shows how the MlmAm- \ 
sakas have been misunderstood by the VedAntists, l 
and liow much iiiBikara is at cross*purpo$es with 
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flaimmi- What hivs happened in this case in India 
is what always happens when jieople resort to names 
of abuse rather than to an exchange of ideas. Surely 
a Deity, though it dues not cause us to act, and 
does not itself reward or punish us, is not thereby 
a non-existent Deity. Modern VedAntists also are 
(Mi enamoured of their own conception of Deity, that 
is, of Brahman or Atman, that they do not hesitate, 
like VivehiVnanda, for instance, In Ids recent address 
on Practical Ved&nta, 1896, to charge those who 
differ from himself with atheism. 1 He is the atheist,' 
he writes, ‘who does not believe in himself. Not 
believing in the glory of your own soul is what the 
Vedanta calls atheism/ 

la the Parva-Mimftw6ft a system of Philosophy f 

Let me say once more that, in allowing a place to 
the Purva-Minili/isi among the six systems of Indian 
Philosophy, T was chiefly influenced by the fact that 
from an Indian point of view it always held such 
a place, and that by omitting it a gap would have 
been left in the general outline of the philosophic 
thought of India. Some native philosophers go so 
tar us not only to call both systems, that of Gainuni 
and Efldae&ynua, by the same name of 
hut to look upon thorn as for tiling one whole. They 
actually take the words in the first Sidra of the 
Vedfata-philoeophy, ‘Now' then a desire to know 
Bralnnan/ as pointing back to (snimini's Sutras and 
tin thereby implying that the Purva-Miinilwisl should 
be studied first, and should lie followed by a study 
of the Uttara-Mliiiirtisi afterwards. Besides, the 
authors of the other five systems frequently refer to 
t/aimiiii as an independent thinker, and though hut 
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treatment of the sacrificial system of the Veda would 
hardly seem to us to deserve the name of a. system 
of philosophy, he hits nevertheless touched on many 
a problem which falls clearly within that sphere of 
thought Our idea of a system of philosophy is 
different from the Indian conception of a Darsano. 
In its original meaning philosophy, a* a love of) 
wisdom, comes nearest to the Sanskrit GiffMjs&A 
a desire to know, if not a desire to be wise? Tf 
" *■ take philosophy in the souse of an examination 
of our means of knowledge (Epistemology), or with 
Kant as an Imp dry into the limits of human know¬ 
ledge, there would he nothing corresponding to it in 
India. Even the Ved&uta, so far as it is based, not 
on independent reasoning, hut on the authority of 
the iS'niti, would lose with us its claim to the title 
of philosophy. But we have only to waive the claim 
of infallibility put forward by Biiduruyawa in favour 
of the utterances of the sages of the Upauishode, 
and treat them as simple human witnesses to tho 
truth, and we should then find in the systematic 
arrangement of these utterances by Bddardyaaa, 
a real philosophy, a complete view of the Kosmos in 
which wo live, like those that have liecn put forward 
by the great thinkers of the philosophical countries 
oi the world, Greece, Italy, Germany. France, and 
England, 


CHAPTER VL 


Si mk hya- Phi I oaophy- 

HaviNo explored two of the recognised systems 
of Lid Jan philosophy, so far as it seemed necessary 
in a general survey of tlie work done by the ancient 
thinkers of India, wo must; now return and enter 
once more into the densely entangled and almost 
impervious growth of thought from which all the 
high roads leading towards real and definite systems 
of philosophy have emerged, branching off in dif¬ 
ferent directions. One of these and, as it seems 
to me, by far the most important for the whole 
intellectual development of India, the ^ etlinta, 
has lieen mapped out by its at least in its broad 
outlines. 

It seemed to me undesirable to enter here on 
an examination of what has been called the later 
Vad&nta which ran be studied in such works as 
the FanAadosi or the Vedluta-Sim, and in many 
popular treatises both in prose and in verse. 

Later VedAnta mixed with SAmkhya. 

It would be unfair and unhistorical, however, to 
look upon this later development of the Vedanta as 
simply a deterioration of the old philosophy. Though 
it is certainly rather confused, if compared with the 
system as laid down in the old Ved&ate-SQtras, 
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it represents to us what in the course of time 
Ijecame of the Vedinta, when taught and discussed 
in tho different schools of philosophy in medieval 
and modern India, What strikes us most in it is 
the mixture of Veddnta ideas with ideas borrowed 
chiefly as it would seem r from SAmkhja, but 
also from Yoga, ami Nystya sources. Hut here 
again it is dilhcult to decide whether such ideas 
were actually borrowed from these ays terns in their 
finished state, or whether they were original t v com¬ 
mon property which in later times only hud become 
restricted to one or the other of the six systems of 
philosophy. In the Pafiiadas], for instance, we 
meet with the idea of PrakntI, nature, which we 
are accustomed to consider as the peculiar property 
of the S&fttkhya-systeiiL This Prakrati is said there 
to be the reflect ion, or, as we should say T the shadow 
of Brahman, and to be possessed of the three G™as 
or elements of goodness, passion, and darkness, or, 
as they are sometimes explained, of good, indifferent, 
iiud had. This theory of the three Gunas, however, 
Is altogether absent from the original Vedinta; at 
least, it is not to he met with in the purely Vedantic 
Upnniahads, occurring for the first time in the 
AVetAffvataraUpatikihad Again In the later Vedintn 
works Avidya and M&yft are used synonymously, 
or i h distinguished from one another, they are sup¬ 
posed to arise respectively from the more or less 
pure character of their substance 1 . The omniscient, 
but personal l^varn is there explained as u reflection 
ol MAyA but as having subdued her, while the 


I trafi&kne Baitv* hen? by Ruhshuictf. for fho emteixt 
burdJy ullovru Umt wo rii mid take it for the Gatta. af goodness. 
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Individual soul* Pnb/ua or 'Viva, Ls represented as 
having been subdued bj Avidyi, and to be multi¬ 
form, owing to the variet y of A vidyL The individual 
soul, being endowed with a causal or subtle laxly p 
believes that lx>dy to be it** own* and hence error 
and su Bering in all their variety. As to the de¬ 
velopment of the world t we are told that it was 
by the command of I.vvara that PrakWti^ when 
dominated by darkness, produced the element h of 
ether, air, lire, water and earth* all meant to be 
enjoyed, that is, to be experienced by the individual 
souls* 

In all this we can hardly be mistaken if we 
recognise the influence of Simkhva ideas, obscuring 
and vitiating the monism of the Vedanta, pure and 
simple. In that philosophy there is no room for a 
Second, or for a Prakrit!, nor for the three Gunns, 
nor for any tiling real by the side oi BnihmarL 
How that influence was exercised wo cannot 
discover, and it is possible that in ancient times 
already them existed this inlluence oi one philo¬ 
sophical system upon the other, tor we see oven 
in some of the Upanishads a certain mixture ot 
what we should afterwards have to cal! the dis¬ 
tinctive teaching of Vedanta, SAmkhya, or Vaga- 
philosophy. We must remember that in India the 
idea of private proparty in any philosophic truth 
did hardly exist. The individual, we saw before, 
was of little consequence, and could never exercise 
the same influence which such thinkers as Socrates 
or Plato exercised in Greece, IF the descriptions of 
Indian life emanating from the Indians themselves, 
and from other nations they came in contact with, 
whether Greek conquerors or Chinese pilgrims, can 
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be tmisted, wo may well understand that truth, 
or what was taken to be truth, was treated not 
as private, but as common projiertv. If there was 
an exchange of ideas among the Indian seekers 
after truth, it was far more in the nature of co¬ 
operation towards a common end . than in the 
assertion of any claimB of originality or priority 
by individual teachers. That one man should write 
and publish his philosophical views in a hook ; and 
that another should read and criticise that l>ook 
or carry on the work where it had been left, was 
never thought of in India in ancient times- If 
A. referred to B. often, as they say, from mere 
civility, Prtyirthatn, 15 , would refer to A_ p but no 
one would ever say, as so often happens with us, 
that he had anticipated the discovery of another, 
or that some one else had stolen hh ideas. Truth 
was not an article that, according to Hindu ideas, 
could ever be stolen. All that could happen and 
did happen was that certain opinions which had 
been discussed, sifted, and generally received in 
one A crania, hermitage, Arinia, garden, or Paris bad, 
religious settlement, would in time he collected 
by its members and reduced to a more or less 
systematic form. What that form was in early 
tinier we may see from the Brlhmanas, and more 
particularly from the Upaniahods, I e + Seance^ 
gatherings of pupils round their teaehera, or later on 
h-oin the It cannot lie doubted that these 

Sutm^ presuppose, by their systematic form, a long 
continued intellectual hibour f nay It seems to me 
difficult to account lor their peculiar literary form 
except on the ground that they w p ere meant to be 
learnt by heart and to be accompanied from the veiy 
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beginning by a running commentary, without winch 
they would have been perfectly unintelligible. I sug¬ 
gested once before that this very peculiar style of 
the SutnLs would receive the best historical expla¬ 
nation, if It could be proved that they represent 
the first attempts at writing for literary purposes 
in India, Whatever the exact date may be of 
the introduction of a riniatrorsum and dcximrmLm 
alphabet for epigraphic purposes in India (and in spi te 
of all efforts not a single inscription lias as yet lieen 
discovered that can l>e inferred with certainty to the 
period before Awoka, third century a c.), every classical 
scholar knows that there always is a long interval 
between an epigraphic and a literary employment 
of the alphabet. People forget that a period marked 
by written literary compositions requires a public, 
and a large public, which in able to read, for where 
there is no demand there is no supply. Nor must 
we forget that the old system of :i m no manic 
literature* the Purampar.i, was invested with a kind 
of sacred character, and would not have been easily 
surrendered. The old mnemonic system was upheld 
by a strict discipline which formed the principal 
part of the established system of education in India, 
as has been fully described in the Prati^.ikhyas. 
They explain to us by what process, whatever 
existed nt that time of literature, chiefly sacred, 
was firmly imprinted on the memory of the young. 
These young pupils were in fact the hooka, the 
scribes wore the Gurus, the tablet the brain. 
We can hardly imagine such a state of literature, 
and the transition from It to a written literature 
must have marked a new start in the intellectual 
life of the people at large, or at least of the educated 
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classes, Anybody who has come in contact with 
the Pandits of India has been able to observe the 
wonderful feats that can be achieved by that 
mnemonic discipline even at present, though it is 
dying out Wore our eyes at the approach of printed 
books, nay of printed editions of their own sacred 
texts. I need hardly say that even if Eiibiers 
idea of the introduction of a Semitic alphabet Into 
India by means of commercial travellers about Soo 
or iqoq b . g . were more than a hypothesis, it would 
not prove the existence of a written literature at 
that time. The adaptation of a .Semitic alphabet 
to the phonetic system as elaborated in the Priti- 
.tfikbyas may date from the third, possibly from 
the fourth century u.c., but the use of that alphabet 
for inscriptions begins in the middle of the third 
century onlyand though we cannot deny the 
possibility of its having been used for literary pur* 
poses at the same time, such possibilities would 
form very dangerous landmarks in the chronology 
of Indian literature. 

But whatever the origin of the peculiar Siltra- 
litendure may have been—and I give my hypothesis 
as a hypothesis only—all scholars will probably 
agree that these Sfltms could not be the work of one 
individual philosopher, but that we have in them the 
last outcome of previous centuries of thought, and 
the dual result of the labours of numerous thinkers 
whose names are forgotten and will never be 
recovered. 

Relative Ago of Philosophies and SOtrus. 

If we keep this in mind, wo shall sec that the 
question wh ether any of the texts of the six phi Jo- 
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sopbies which wo now possess should be considered 
as older than any other, is really a question im¬ 
possible to answer. The tests for settling the 
relative ages of literary works, applicable to Euro¬ 
pean literature, are not applicable to Indian litera¬ 
ture. Thus, if one Greek author quotes another, 
wo feel justified in taking the one who is quoted 
as the predecessor or contemporary of the one 
wlu> quotes. But because (minimi quotes Hilda* 
rtlyawa and Biidnntyami (Vairmni, and because 
their systems show an acquaintance with the other 
five systems of philosophy, we have no right to 
arrange them in chronological succession, KamUla, 
who is acquainted with Kapila, is dearly criti¬ 
cised by Kapila, at least in our Kapila-rfiitras. 
Kapila, to whom the Sil/akIly a-Sutrus are ascribed, 
actually adopts one of Bidaniyafia's Sutras, IV, i, 1, 
and inserts it totidem verbis in his own work, IV, j. 
He does the same for the Yoga-Sutras I, 5 and II, 46, 
which occur in II, 33 . HI. ^4, and VI, 24 in the 
£?:l m k 11y ;l- S fit rm iv h i ch we [»iK a o UI a wan 
dearly acquainted with Gotama, while Gotama 
attacks in turn certain doctrine* of Kapila and Ftddn- 
rAyaaa, It has been supposed, because P&tam^ali 
ignores all other systems, that therefore he was 
anterior to all of them h But all such conclusions* 
which would lie perfectly legitimate in Greek and 
Latin literature, have no weight whatever in the 
literary history of India, because during its mnemonic 
period anything could be added and anything loft 
out, before each system reached the form in which 
we possess it. 


T EfljetidmLi] HiLr&t lc* t p, ivfiL 
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Ago Of KnpilB-Sdtraa. 

The SAtros of Knpila, which have come down to 
us, are bo little the work of the founder of that 
system, that it would he Tar safer to treat them as 
the last arrangement of doctrines accumulated in one 
philosophical school during centuries of Fararapari 
or tradition. It is easy to see that the Yoga- 
philosophy presupposes a S&mkhya-philosophy, hut 
while Fata/hr/idi. the reputed author of Yoga-Sfttms 
has been referred to the second century ac., it is' 
now generally admitted that our Sa m khya-Sutraa 
cannot be earlier than the fourteenth century A, D, 
It is necessary to distinguish carefully between the 
six philosophies (! a so many channels of thought, 
and the Sfitras which embody their teachings and 
have Ifeen handed down to us ns the earliest docu¬ 
ments within our reach, Yoga, as a technical 
term, occurs earlier than the name of any other 
system of philosophy. It occurs in the Tnitt triya 
and KuMa Upanishads, arid is mentioned in as 
early an authority an the Asvaliyana - Qnihyfi - 
Sutras, In the Maitrity. Up. VI, ro we meet even 
with Yogins. But it by no means follows that the 
Yoga, known in those early times, was the same 
as what we possess in Patajiyalis Sutras of the 
Yoga-philosophy. Wo look in vain in the .so-called 
classical Upanishnds for the names of either SAmkhya 
or Veddnta, but S&tnkhya occurs in tlie compound 
Sftjakhya-Yoga in the jSvetflivatara Up. VI. r 3 and 
in several of the minor Upanishads. Tt should l>e 
observer] that Vedftnto also occurs for the first time 
in the same *SVetasvatara VI, 12, and afterwards in 
the smaller Upanishads. All such indications may 
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become valuable bore after for chronological purposes. 
In the Bhagavad-gitA II, 39 wo meet with the SA?>i- 
kliya as the name of a system of philosophy and 
likewise as a name of its ad lie rents, V, 5, 

As to our Sil»jkhy&'S(ltras their antiquity was first 
shaken by Dr.FitzEd ward Hall. Vitaspati Mi.vi a, the 
author of the Sindthya-tattvtt- Kaumudi, who, accord¬ 
ing to Professor Gnrbe. can be safely referred to 
about 1 1 50 a. d., quotes not a single Kiitra from our 
Sr\ hi k 1 iya- 8 utraw. but appeals to older authorities 
only, such as Pa/"i«*ikhu, Yiirshaganyn, and the 
RAcjra v:\rtika. Even M&dhava about 135° who 
evidently knew the Sfttras of the other systems, 
never quotes from our Samkhyo-S&tras ; and why 
not, if they had been in existence in his time ? 

But we must not go too far. It by no means 
follows that every one of the Sutras which we pissess 
in the body of the Simkhya-Stltnis, and the com¬ 
position of which is assigned by BAlaaistrin to so 
late a period as the sixteenth century, is of that 
modem date. He declares that they were all com¬ 
posed by the well-known V vg «Ana-Bh iksl m wlio, as 
was then the fashion, wrote also a commentary on 
them. It is quite possible that our S:i?nkhya-Sutras 
may only be what we should call the latest recension 
of the old Sutras. We know that in India the oral 
tradition of certain texts, as, for instance, the Sutras 
of Pin ini, was interrupted for a time and then 
restored again, whether from scattered MSS., or 
from the recollection of less forgetful or forgotten 
individuals. If that was the case, as we know, with 
so voluminous a work as the MahlbhAsbya; why 
should not certain portions of the Sara khya-Sutras 
have been preserved here and there, and have been 

V 
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added to or remodelled from time to time, till they 
meet os at last in their final form s at so late a date 
as the fourteenth or even the sixteenth century? 
It was no doubt a great shock to those who stood 
up for the great antiquity of Indian philosophy, to 
have to confess that a work for which a most remote 
date had always been claimed! may not be older 
than the time of Des t 'artefi, at least in that final 
literary form In which it has reached us. But if we 
consider the circumstances of the case p it is more 
than juDssible that our Sfttras of the Sawikhya- 
philosophy contain some of the most ancient as 
well as the most modem Siltrasj the utterances of 
Kapila, Asuri, Pafutft^ikha and Virshaga7jya h as well 
as those of lavai^-Krishna and even oi Yi^ildua- 
Bhikshu. 


Sttwi khya-fc ArLfe As. 

But if we must accept so very modern a date for 
our Kapiia-SiUras, we are fortunate in being able to 
assign a much earlier and much more settled date 
to another work which for centuries seems to have 


formed the recognised authority for the folio wens 
of the Stalk hy a in India, the so-called Statkhyu- 
kArikas or the sixty-nine or seventy Verms 
mem&rialea of fjvara-Rrc&htta (with three supple¬ 
mentary ones, equally ascribed to that author). 


That these KftrikAs are older than our Sutras could 
easily be proved by passages occurring among the 
Sfitras which are almost literally taken from the 
KArikiis K 

Ali^erum, who wrote his account of India in the 




1 Se& UnJI p S&fflkliyii-SAr^ p. 12 ; Dc-us^on, Vedanta* p* 361. 
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first half of the eleventh century, was well ac¬ 
quainted not only with frmira-Kmhna's work, hul 
likewise, ns Inis been shown, with Gatidap&diifi 
commentary on it * 1 . Nay, we can even make 
another step backward. For the SAfli khya-kArikits 
exist in a Chinese translation also, made by £an-ti 
(lit. true truth), possibly Para in Art ha, n Tripifoka 
law-teacher of the A 7 mn dynasty, A. IX 557 to 589 
(not 583), Paramlrtha came to China in about 
547 A.D. in the reign of the Emperor Wu-ti of the 
Linn dynasty which ruled in Southern China from 
50a to 557 a. lx 1 , and was followed by the AVmn 
dynasty. He lived till 582 x d. ; and there are no 
less than twenty-eight of his translations now in 
existence, that of the Snvarna-Sa])&ati-£datra lieing 
the twenty-seventh (No. 1,300 in B. Nanjio’s 
Catalogue). The name given to it in Chinese, ‘ the 
Golden -Seventy Discourse,’ is supposed to refer to 
the number of verses in the Kariki. Aan-ti was not 
considered a good Chinese scholar, and his trans¬ 
lation of the Ah hid harma- Kos ha-aist m r for instance, 
had in txuisequeriee to be replaced by n new trans¬ 
lation by Hiouen-thsang; 

But though we are thus enable*! to assign the 
SaifikUya-karifeA to the sixth century a.ti m it by 
no means follows that this work itself did not 
exist l*efore that time. Native trad if ion, we are 
told, assigns liis work to the first century 


1 Garb®; SftmkbyH imd Yugn, p m j + 

1 See Mayers Chinese Render's MjuiluJ, which gives the exact 
dates. 
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Date of Gauftop&dUu 

But even here new difficulties arise with regard 
to the age of Gauf/apftcla, the author of the com¬ 
mentary on the K&rikus. This commentary also, so 
we were informed by Beal, had been translated into 
Chinese before 582 A.D. : hut bow is that possible 
without upsetting tlie little we know of Gaudlap&da/s 
date ? *Samkora is represented as the pupil of 
Gnvinda who was the pupil of GuiidapAcla. But 
iSamkara’s literary career began, as is generally 
supposed, about 78S A. D. Ilow then could ho have 
been the literary grandson of Gau Japiida, and son 
or pupil of Govlnda ? As Mr. Beal could no longer be 
consulted T asked one of my Chinese pupils, the late 
Mr. Kasawara, to translate portions of the Chinese 
commentary for me ; but the specimens he sent me 
did not suffice to settle the question whether it was 
really a translation of Gaudtqj&da’s commentary. It 
is but right to state here that Telang in the Indian 
Antiquary, XIII, 95, places Aawikam much earlier. 
In 590 A. n., and that Fleet, in the Indian Antiquary, 
■lari., 1887, assigns 630 to 655 as the latest date to 
King V><‘«hadeva of Nepal who is said to have re¬ 
ceived ..Sankara at his court, and actually to have 
given the name of &amkaradeva to his son in honour 
of the philosopher. In order to escape from all these 
uncertainties I wrote once more to Japan to another 
pupil of mine, Dr. Takakusu, and he, after carefully 
collating the Chinese translation with the Sanskrit 
commentary of Goudapiida, informed me that the 
Chinese translation of the commentary was not, and 
could not in any sense be called, a translation of 
Gaudapida's commentary. So much trouble may 
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be caused by one uugunided expression ! Anyhow 
tkm difficulty is now removed, and jSnwknra’a date 
need not be disturbed* * The author of the Kiiikas 
informs us at the end of his work that tills philo¬ 
sophy* proclaimed by the greatest sage, Le. Kupila, 
had been communicated by him to Asuri, by Asuri 
to Pa«/iL^iklia r and, as the Tattva-samAsa adds, from 
PafJta.dk h a to Pataa^aJi l r and had been widely 
taught until, by an uninterrupted series of teachers, 
it reached even Isvara-Krishna*, He calls it the 
Shashddantm, the Si sty-doc trine, A similar ac- 
count is given by Parainirtha in his comment on 
the first verse, £ Kipiia(Kaptla)/ he say% f was a Jfishi 
descended from the sky and was endowed with the 
four virtues, dutifulness (Dharmn), wisdom (Prayftl), 
separation from lies ires (Vai ulgya), and freedom 
(Moksha), He saw a Br&hman of the name of 
O-shudi (Asuri) who had been worshipping heaven 
or the Devaa for u thousand years* and said to him : 

1 0 A sun, art thou satisfied with the state of a 
Gnlmfftha or householder ? After a t housand years 
he came again* and Asuii admitted that he was 
satisfied with the state of a H r 1 has t ha. He then 
came a third time to Asuri, whereupon Amin quitted 
the state of a householder and became a pupil ol 
Kapiio/ These may be mere additions made by 
Panmijirtba, but they show, at all events* that to 
him also Kapila mid Asuri were persons of a distant 
past. 


1 Thtfl would MX'ni to place the Tjitt% r a-&AinM4 Inter thou 
PnUii$*lL 

* See KiVrikii, vv P 70, 71. 
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But however far the Kiritis of Is vara-Krishna 
tnay go back, they are what they are, a metrical 
work in the style of a later age, an age that gave 
rise to other Kdrikds like Bhartrihari's (about 
650 a. a) Kirilds on grammar, Everybody has 
wondered, therefore, what could have become of the 
real Sdinkhvit-Suims, if they ever existed ; or, if 
they did not, why there should never have been 
such Sutras for so important a system of philosophy 
as the Sdmhhya, There is clearly a great gap between 
the end of the Uponishad period and the literary 
period that woe able to give rise to the metrical 
work of kvarci-KWslma. In what form could the 
Simkhyo-plijiusophy have existed In that interval? 

To judge from analogy we should certainly say, 
in the form of Sitras, such as wore handed down 
tor other branches of learning by oral tradition. 

1 lie K:\rikis themselves presuppose such a tradition 
quite as much as the much later Siltms which we 
1 possess. They are both meant to recapitulate what 
existed, never to originate what we should call new 
and original thoughts. When we see the Kinkis 
declare that they leave out on purpose the AkhAyikas, 
the illustrative stories contained in the fourth book 
«tf our Sutras, this cannot prove their posteriority 
to the SAtrns as we have them; but it shows that 
at Lrvara-Knehna's time there existed a body of 
SAwkhya-philoBophy which contained such stories 
as we find in our modem Sutras, but neither in the 
JWrikas nor in the Tattva-eamAsa. Besides these 
stories other things also were omitted by f,vvara- 
Kiislma, comprehended under the name of Paia- 
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vilda, probably controversies, such as those on the 
necessity of ail fovara. 

Under these circumstances T venture to say that 
such a work in Stitms not only existed, but that 
we are in actual possession of it, namely in the 
text of the much neglected . Tattva-samfrsa. Because 
it contains a number of new technical terms, it has 
been put down at once as modern, as if what is new 
to us must be new chronologically also. We know 
far too little of the history of the Saw k by a to justify 
so confident a conclusion. Colebroake 1 told qa 
long ago that, if the scholiast of Kapila* * may be 
trusted, and why should he not ? the Tattva-samisa 
was the proper text-book of the Samkhya-philosophy, 
It was a mere accident that he, Colebrooke, could 
not find a copy of it. * Whether that Tattva-sam&sa 
of Kapila ho extant,' he wrote, * or whether the 
Sfltrna of Pafttasikha be so, is not certain.’ Arid 
again he wrote: * Tt appeal's from the Preface of 
the Kapila-bbdshya that a more compendious tract 
in the form of SAtras or aphorisms, bears the title 
of Tattva-samdsa, and is ascribed to the same author, 

L e. to Kapila. 

1 admit that the introductory portion of this 
tract sounds modem, and probably Is so, but I find 
no other marks of a modern date in the body of the 
work. On the contrary there are several indications 
in it of its being an earlier form of the Sdwkhya- 
philoeophy than what we possess in the K&rikis or 
in the SAtrae. When it agrees with the KiriMa, 
sometimes almost verbatim, it Is the metrical text 


1 Essays, 1 , p. 244. 

* B^Viflbby^-pmvitA^ia-bh^shjn, pp. 7, no. 
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that seems to me to presuppose the prose, not the 
prose the metrical version, In the Sutras themselves 
we find no allusion as yet to the atheistic or non- 
t heist ic doctrines which distinguish the later texts 
ut the S&mkhya, and which are still absent from the 
I feAwikhya-k&rikjLs also. The so-called Aisvary ns or 
superiluinan powers, which are recognised in the 
Tattva-samdsa, might seem to presuppose the re¬ 
cognition of an J.'ivana, though this is very doubtful; 
but the direct identification of Purueha with Brahman 
in the Tattva-eamisa points certainly to an earlier 
and less pronouncedj^vara or Loid-lcss character 
<>f the ancient SAwkhya. It should also be mentioned 
that \ ipfidna-Bhikshu, no mean authority on such 
matters, and even supposed by sotne to have been 
himself the author of our modem SAwtkhya-Stitras, 
takes it for granted that the lattva-B&ni&sa was 
t eruinh prior to the Kapila-Siltras which we possess 
For why should he defend Knpik, and not the 
author of the Tattva-samdsa, against the charge of 
Punarukti or giving us a mere useless repetition, 
and why should he have found no excuse for the 
existence of the Kapila-Sfltras except that they are 
short and complete, while the Tattva-sam&a is short 
and compact ! ? 

Not being able to find a MS. of the Tattva-samlsa 
Udebrooke decided to translate instead the Samkhya- 
karikas. and thus it came to pass that most scholars 
have been under the impression that in India also 
this metrical version was considered ns the most 
authoritative and most popular manual of the 8dm- 
khy«-philosophy, This is the way in which certain 


* SiMkliya-pmv’aAami.hliAshya, Introduction. 
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prepossessions arise. We have learnt since from 
Ballnntyne 1 that at Benares, where he resided, these 
Kilrikils were hardly known at till except to those 
who had seen Pndefssor Wilson's English edition of 
them, while the Tattva-sarcuisa was well known to 
all the native assistants whom he employed. Nor 
can we doubt that in the part of India best known 
to Baliantyne it was really an important and popular 
work, if we consider the number of commentaries 
written on it *, and the frequency of allusions to it 
which occur in other co mme ntaries. The com¬ 
mentary published by Bulla nty no is, it'I understand 
him rightly, anonymous. It gives first what it calls 
the Slmkhya-SfttrAni, and then the Sutnas&khya- 
Rillivvmtti/(. Hall, I. c., p. 13, quotes one com¬ 
mentary by Kshemananda, called i&lwkliyu-kraina* 
ilipikii, hut it is not quite clear to inc whether this 
is the same us the one published by Ballon tyoe, nor 
have 1 had access to any <>ther MSS. 

We must not forget that in modem times the 
S 4 ns k bya-philosophy has ceased to be popular in 
several parts of India, Even in the sixteenth 
century V ir/mma-Bh iksh u ( in his commentary on the 
S 4 mkhya-SAtras (v. 5k complains that it has been 
swallowed up by the sun of the time, and that hut 
a small part of the moon of knowledge remained; 
while in the BhAguvata Bunina 1, 3, 10, the Sil/nkhyu 
is spoken of os KaJu-vipluta, destroyed by time. 
Professor Wilson told me that, (luring the whole of 
bis intercourse with learned natives, he met with one 
Brahman only who professed to be acquainted with the 
_________ | 

s Drift (ho StifffckI lvil, p. 1. 

1 Fjvl- ure by JJall in hk JWkoe, p. jj* 
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writings of tins philosophical school, and Professor 
Bhandarkar ( 1 , c,, p. 3) states that the very name of 
Sitnkhya-prav&faina was unknown on Ids side of 
India, Hence we may well understand that Sibakbya 
MSS, are scarce in India, and entirely absent in 
certain localities. It is possible idso that the very 
smallness of the Tattva-samAsa may have lowered 
it in the eyes of native scholars, and that in time it 
may have been eclipsed by its more voluminous 
commentaries. But if we accept it as what it pro¬ 
fesses to be, and what, up to the time of Viyaana- 
Bhikshu at least, it was considered to be in India, 
it seems to me just the book that was wonted to 
fill the gap to which I referred before. By itself it 
would fill a Few pages only. In fact it is a mere 
enumeration of topics, and, as such, it would agree 
very well with the somewhat puzzling name of 
iSinfkhya, which means no more than enumeration. 
All other derivations of this title seem far-fetched 1 
11s compared with this. According to Yi^fi&nor 
Bhikshu in his commentary on the Siltras (pp. 6,1 io), 
ed. Hall, both the Simkhya-Sfitras and the Yoga- 
StHraa are really mere developments of the Tattva- 
sami-sa-Biitras, Both are called therefore Samkhya- 
pravai-ana, exposition of the S&mkhya, the latter 
adding the peculiar arguments in support uf the 
existence of an Lvara or Supreme Lord, and there¬ 
fore called Seay am, in opposition to the SAmikhya, 
which is called An-Lvara, or Lord-less. 

And here it is important to remark also that 
the name of Shash/i-t&ntra, the Doctrine of the Sixty, 

‘ They are mentioned in the Preface to links edition of the 
■Snmk f j ya-pravnfctijvlihiftliyji, < SjS, Some of thorn are mere 
definitions without any attempt at etymology. , 
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which is given by Lsvara-KnshnO, or at all events 
by the author of the 72nd of his Kirik&s, should 
occur and be accounted for in the Tuttva-samilsa, 
as containing the 17 (enumerated in 64 and 65), and 
the 33, previously exhibited 111 62 and 63, together 
with the 10 Mulikarthna or fundamental facts which 
together would make up the sixty topics of the 
Sbushri-tantm. At the end of the 25 great, topics of 
the Tattva-snmsLsa we find the straightforward de¬ 
claration : * 1 Iti tat t vn-sam fb<ikhya-sa^ k hya-su trfl »j 
Here end tlie Sarakhy a-Sutms called Tattva-j«uii 5 ao. 

At first eight, no doubt, Sam&sa seems to mean 
u mere abstract; but SaniAsa may be used also in 
opposition to Br/hat, and there is no other work 
in existence of which it could l>e called an abstract, 
certainly not either of the KAriki'w or of the modern 
Siltras, such as we possess them. The whole arrange¬ 
ment is different from the other and more recent 
treatments of Stbukhya- philosophy. The three 
kinds of pain, for instance, which generally form the 
starting-point of the whole system, are relegated 
to the very end as a separate topic. We meet 
with technical subjects and technical terms which 
are not to be found at all in other and, as it 
would seem, more modem S&aikhya works. The 
smallness of the Tattva-samiisn can hardly be used 
as an argument against its ever having been an 
important work, for we find similar short, yet old 
SUtra-works, for instance, the SarvUriukraina and 
other Anukramunis described in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit LiteratureHowever, in mutters 

1 TLesfl Annie mm ns huv© very corr fully published in 
the AnticiJntn Oxonienslft by Professor HaedoEit'lL to whom 

I had hntiil^d uvh.t my nuitcnalm 
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of this kind we must avoid being too positive either 
in denying or asserting the age and authenticity 
of .Sanskrit texts. All I cun say is that there is 
no mark of modern age in their language, though 
the commentary is, no doubt, of a inter date. What 
weighs with me is the fact that Indian Pandits 
evidently considered the Tattva-sam&sa-Sfitras as 
the original outlines of the Sibukhya-philosophy, 
while the idea that they are u later spurious pro¬ 
duction rests, as far as 1 can see at present, on no 
real argument whatever. 

Anteriority of VcdAiua or Sftwikhya, 

It must be dear from all this how useless it 
would be, with the limited means at our disposal, 
to attempt to prove the anteriority either of the 
Vedanta or of the Silmkhya. as systems of philo¬ 
sophy, and as distinguished from the Sfitras in which 
we possess them. External or historical evidence 
we have none, and in ter mil evidence, though it may 
support a suggestion, can but seldom amount to 
positive proof We can understand how, out 
of the seeds scattered about in the Upameliads, 
there could arise in time the systematic arrange¬ 
ment and final representation of systems such as 
have Ijeen handed down to us in the Sfitras of 
the Vedanta, the Sartikliyn, and the other schools. 

It cannot lie denied that in the Upaniebad period 
Vedantio ideas are certainly more prevalent than 
those of the .Simkhya. 1 go even a step further 
and admit that the Slim kilty ft-philosophy may have 
been a kind of toning down of the extreme Monism 
of the Advnita Y ed&ntu. I think we can enter 
into the misgivings anil fears of those who felt 
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startled by the unflinching Monism of the YedAntn, 
at least as interpreted by the school which was 
represented rather than founded by .Sawikam, 
Now, the two points which are most likely to 
have caused difficulty or given offence to ordinary 
consciences, would seem to have been the total 
denial of what is meant by the reality of the 
objective world, and the required surrender of all 
individuality on the part of the subject, that is. 
of niirselvea. These are the points which seem most 
startling even to ourselves, and it is ejnite jtossible 
that they may have given rise to another ays ten 1 
free from these startling doctrines, such as we find 
in the Siimkhyn. They certainly formed the chief 
stumbling-block to Iliimsinuijra and those who had 
come before him, such as BodhUyann and other 
PtirvAHryue, and led tliein to propound their own 
mom human interpretation of the \ edinta. though 
sacrificing the Isvara in order to save the reality 
of each Purus)ia. 

These conflicting views of the world, of the soul, 
and of God. emerge already in the U pan [shade; and 
a few-^Jth^^ho.fSy^ tAOTfatara, MaitrAy, and 
kafAft TTpantnhftda f for instance, thereare utterances 
that come very wm to what we know m SAwtliya 
rather than VedAnta doctrine s. Vedintn ideas 
preponderate, however, so decidedly in the Upani- 
shad literature, that we can well understand that 
in the orul tradition of the schools the S4»ikhya 
doctrines should have exercised a limited influence 
only, whatever favour they may have found with 
those who were rejjelled by the extreme views of 
the monistic Vedanta, The followers of Kapila 
hail an advantage over the Vedantists in admitting 
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A Prakrit!, or a something objective, independent 
of Bnd<man or Purusba, though called into life 
and activity by the look of Purus ha only, and dis¬ 
appearing when that look ceased- They were also 
less opposed to the common consciousness of man¬ 
kind in admitting the reality of individual souls. 
Dualism is always more popular than rigorous 
Monism, and the SAmkhya was clearly dudistit* 
when it postulated nature, not only aa the result 
of Avidyfl. or MAyA, but- as something real in the 
ordinary sense of that word, and when it allowed 
to the individiid souls or frivas also an independent 
character. It should be remembered that the denial 
of an Is vara. cm personal Lord did not probably 
form part of the original SAmkhya, as presented to 
us in the Tattva-aamAsa, It would seem therefore 
that on these very important points the SAntkhya 
was more conciliatory and less defiant to the common 
sense of mankind than the VedAnta, and though 
this is far from proving that it was therefore 
posterior to the VedAnta in its severest form, it 
might well lx? accepted as an Indication that these 
two streams of thought followed parallel courses, 
starting from a common fund of ancient Vedic 
thoughts, but diverging afterwards, the VedAnta un¬ 
flinchingly following its straight course, the other, 
the SAmkhya, avoiding certain whirlpools of thought 
which seemed dangerous to the ordinary swimmer. 
To the people at large it would naturally seem as 
if the VedAnta taught the oneness of all individual 
souls or subjects in Brahman, and the illusory 
character of all that is objective, while the SAmkhya 
allowed at all events the temporary reality of the 
objective world and the multiplicity of individual 
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souls. Of course, we must leave it an open question 
for the present whether the extreme monistic view 
of the Vtxlu was due to jShmkara, or whether, like 
K;i manuka, lie also could claim the authority of 
PfirviMryas In his interpretation of BildarAy ana's 
Sfltrtis. if that were so, the difference between 
the two systems would certainly seem to l» irre¬ 
concilable, while minor differences between them 
would in India at least admit of a friendly adjust¬ 
ment. 

Atfrpi&m nod Orthodoxy. 

Even on what seems to us so vital a point in every 
philosophy as theism or atheism, Indian philosophers 
seem to have been able to come to an understanding 
and a compromise. We must remember that in the 
| eyes of the End i man a the Siwikhya is atheistic and 
' yet orthodox. This seems to us impossible ; but the 
fact is that orthodoxy has a very different meaning 
in India from what it has with us. What we mean 
by orthodoxy was with them not much more than 
a recognition of the supreme authority of the Veda, 
The Sibukhya, whatever we may think of its \edic 
character, never denies the authority of the V edit in 
so many words, though it may express a less decided 
submission to it. Whether in its origin the Samkhya 
was quite independent of the V eda, Is difficult to 
say, Some scholar's think that the recognition of 
the supreme authority of the Sruti was an after¬ 
thought with Kapila, a mere stroke of theological 
diplomacy- But if so, we should be forced to admit 
that the Sanikbya philosophers wished, by means of 
this diplomacy, to be raised to the same position 
which others, such as the Yedintists, had occupied 
before them ) and so far it might seem to indicate 
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the posteriority of the Situthya, as a system of 
philosophy* 

It is important here to rememljer that the Silfli- 
khya not only declared for the authority of the Veda« 
but had never openly rejected it, like Bnhaspati or 
Buddha, It m quite another question whether it 
really carried out the spirit of the Veda, particularly 
of the Upaniflhade* That &mkara 7 the great de¬ 
fender of Vedilntism. should deny the correctness of 
the interpretation of the Veda, adopted by Kapil a, 
proves after all no more than that ;i difference of 
opinion existed between the tiro, but it would show 
at the same time that KapiJa* as well as Sa?ukam + 
had tried to represent his philosophy as supported 
by passages from the Veda. To judge from n [passage 
in the beginning of the Sihnkhya-kurikEls it might 
aeern indeed that Kapila placed his own philosophy 
above the Veda. But he really says no more there 
than that certain remedies for the removal of pain, 
enjoined by the Yedu t are good, and that other 
remedies enjoined by phihisophy are likewise good ; 
but that, of the two the latter are better * that is, 
more efficacious (Tnttva Kauinudi, v 4 a)* This does 
not affect the authority of the Veda as a whole, as 
compared with philosophy or human knowledge. 
We must not forget that after all it is Sruti or 
revelation itself which declares that all remedies are 
palliative only, and that real freedom (Moksha) 
from all suffering can be derived from philosophical 
knowledge only, and that this is incomparably higher 
than sacritbes or other meritorious acts (S&wjkhya- 
prava^ana I, 5), 
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Authority of the Vodn. 

"W Imt authority Kapila assigns to the Veda may 
ta gathered from what he says about the three 
possible sources of knowledge, perception, inference, 
and Aptavafana, that is the received, correct, or true 
word, or, it may be, the word of a trustworthy 
person. He ex [Jains AptavnAana in v. g by Apta- 
ffruti, which clearly means received revelation or 
revelation from a trustworthy source. However 
the commentators may differ, S'ruti can here mean 
the Veda only, though, no doubt, the Veda as 
Interpreted by Kapila. And that the Veda is not 
only considered as equal to sensuous perception 
and inference, bat is placed by him on an even 
higher pedestal, is shown bv the fact that Kapila 
(Sutras V, 51} declares it to be self-evident, SvataA- 
proro&tiam, while perception and inference are not, 
but are admitted to be liable to error and to require 
confirmation. 

Though it is true, therefore, that with the true 
SAmkliya philosopher the Veda does not possess 
that superhuman authority which is ascribed to it 
by Badarityaiia, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that this concession on the part of Kapila was 
a mere artifice to escape the fate which, for in¬ 
stance, befell Buddha. There are many passages 
where Kapila appeals quite naturally to .S'ruti or 
revelation. In I, 36 he appeals to both ‘S’ruti and 
Ny-iya, reasoning, but in many places be appeals to 
j$'niti alone. That, revelation is to lie looked upon 
as superior to experience or sensuous perception is 
etated by him in so many words in I, 147, where 
we read 1 There is no denial of what is established 
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by iSrnti.' Again, when the NyAya philosophy 
tries to establish by reasoning that the organs of 
sense ate formed of the elements, Kapila squashes 
the whole argument by a simple appeal to * *SYuti. 

‘ They cannot Ijo s<> formed,' he says, ' because 
iSruti says that they are formed of Ahamlrira, 
self-consciousness (if 20) 

f >ther passages where the authority of &ruti is 
Invoked us paramount by Kapila, or supposed to be 
so by the commentator, may be found in S;imkhya- 
Sutros I, 36; 77; 83; 147; 154; II, 20 ; 23; III, 
15 ; So; IT, 22 ; Ac. 

Sanikhya hostile to Priesthood. 

There is one passage only in which a decidedly 
hostile feeling towards the iMhmanic priesthood 
may be discovered in KapUas Sutras, and it seems 
lull of meaning. Among the different kinds of 
bondage to which men urn liable, but ought not to 
be, is one called Pu kslimtUbandhiL bondage arising 
fnmi having to oBer gifts to priests, which seems to 
he condemned sis aupei'stittaus and mischievous 
As springing from the great mass of philosophic 
thought accumulated in the Upanishads, the S;bn- 
khya, like the Vedinta-philosophy, was probably at 
first considered as neither orthodox nor unorthodox. 

It was simply one nut of many attempts to solve 
the riddle of the world, and even the fact that it 
did not appeal to a jH j rsonal Lord or creator, was 
evidently at first not considered sufficient to anathe¬ 
matise it as unorthodox or un-Vedie, It was probably 


1 But mu not the tlonienls mens YikArw of Ahamkira ? 

* See Tmtvu-samiiti:i a a; SomidiyA-kuriMa 44. 
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at a inuch later time when the Yeddnta and other 
systems had already entrenched themselves behind 
revelation, or the Vedn t m the highest authority 
even on philoaophicd questions, that other systems, 
having been .proved un-A edic, came to be considered 
as objectionable or unorthodox, while the Vedanta, 
as its vary name implied, was safe under the shadow 
oi the A txia, T know that other scholars maintain 
that with the S&fftkhya any appeal to the Vctla was 
an at Ler thought only, and not an essentia I part of the 
original system, nay. not oven quite honest. We may 
admit that the S4mkhya has no need of the Aedu,. 
but why should it appeal to it even on indifferent 
questions, if the A eda had not been considered hv it 
as of supreme authority. It is possible that there 
may have been originally a difference I jet ween *SVuti. 
revelation as not human, and A ptj^ijfaaa^ mithori- 
tative tradition as human, and^that wklTKlipda the 
A eda was treated at first ti b coming under Apta- 
vajtnna, But however this may be, unless our con¬ 
ception of the development of Indian philosophy, as 
wi- catch glimpses of it now and then in the course 
of centuries, is entirely wrong, it must be clear that, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to cal! one 
chan lie! of philosophic thought, whether Sdmkbyu 
or A edftnta, in the form in which it lias reached us> 
tiioix? ancient than the other, would be mere playing 
with words* 

Parallel dovalapmont of Philosophical Systems. 

Ihe result of this desire to fix dates, where dates 
are impossible, lias often proved most mischievous. 
Scholars of recognised authority have arrived at 
and given expression to convictions, not only widely 
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different, but dnmetdodlj opposed to each other. 
The chief cause of this confusion has bean that, by 
a very natural tendency, we always wish to arrange 
tilings Xitchcinander or in causal connection, instead 
of being satisfied with taking things as Nebetiein- 
under, parallel and fanned under simitar conditions, 
springing from a common source and flowing on side 
by side in the same direction. 

A reference to the history of language may make 
my meaning clearer. No one would say that Greek 
wag older than Latin. Greek has gome forms more 
primitive than Latin, but Latin also lias some forma 
more primitive than Greek. It is true that we 
know literary productions in Greek at a much 
earlier time than literary productions in Latin, 
nor would any Sanskrit scholar deny that the 
Sfltraa of Baditrilyawa are older than the S&mkhya- 
■Sutras, us we now possess the two. But for all 
that, Greek, as a language, cannot be a day older 
than Latin. Both branched off, slowly it may l>e 
and almost imperceptibly at first, from the time 
when the Aryan separation took place. In their 
embryonic form they both go back to some indefinite 
date, for beyond the limits of any chronology. In 
India we may learn how, like language, religion, 
ami mythology, philosophy also formed at first 
a kind of common property. We meet with 
philosophical ideas of a Vei l antic character, though 
as yet in a very undecided form, as far back as the 
hymns of the Rig-veda; they most us again in 
the JMhmasna and in some of the Upaniflhads, 
while the S&ftibhya ideas stand out less prominently, 
owing, it would seem, to the ascendency gained at 
that early period already by the Vediinta. Instead 
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of Huppo^oigs however, that peLssaijjes in support of 
Samkhpi ideas occurring in certain of the older 
Upaniaheds were foisted in at n Inter time, it seenm 
far more probable to me that they were survivals 
of mi earlier period of as yet undifferentiated philo- 
sophioal thought 

Buddhism subsequent to Upanistiads. 

W'hat remains of the chronological framework 
of Indian philosophy is in the end not much more 
than that both Vedanta and Saoikhva ideas existed 
before the rise of historical Buddhism. The vary 
name of Uprinisliud, for instance, is so peculiar that 
its occurrence in ancient. Buddhist texts proves once 
for all the existence of some of these works lx?fore 
ttie rise of Buddhism. 

The recognition of mendicant friars also, a# 
a social institution, seems to me simply taken over 
from the Brahmans. The very name of Bliikkhu, 
applied to the members of the Buddhist Ira tern ity, 
comae from the same source. It is true, no doubt, 
that the name of Bhikshu does not occur in the 
classical Upan jehads, but the right of lagging, 
whether in the first or the third of the Asm mas 
(BrahmoHrin or Vtnaprastha), is fully recognised, 
only that the third and fourth As ram ns are not 
so clearly distinguished in early times as they are 
in ilanu and afterwords. In the Kaush. Up. 
II, 2 we read of a man who htis lagged through 
a village and got nothing (BhikahitvA); in the 
JO And, Up. IV, 3, 5, n Br&hmaHrin is mentioned 
who has begged. The :echnical term for this 
begging is BhikahAHryi in the Br/li. Ar. Up. HI 
(V), 5, i, and exactly the same compound* Bhikkha- 
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AAryA, occurs in the Dbammopada 392; BhaikshA- 
MryA occurs also in the Mum/aka I, 2. 11, so that 
the fact that the substantive Bhiksliti does not 
occur in the classical Upanishads can haifily be 
used ng an argument to prove that the status of 
the mendicant friar was not known before the spread¬ 
ing 1 of Buddhism. It is true that in its social mean¬ 
ing Asinnm, the name of the three or four stages, 
does not occur in the classical Upanishads; but, 
as wo find Asramiti in the Mai tray. Up. IV, 3, we 
can hardly doubt that the three or four stages 
(Bratmm&Lrt, GahaflAo, VAnapaMfio. Bbikkhu) were 
known lieforo the rise of Buddhism, and taken 
over by the Buddhists from the Vedic BiAhmans. 
Socially, the only A^ramas that remained among 
the Buddhists were two, that of the Onhins and 
that of the Bhikkhua 

That many of the technical terms of the Buddhists 
(Uposhadha, <fee.) could have come from the same 
source only, has long been known, so much so that 
it has beeir-^iisjitly said. Without BrAhmanisro no 
Buddhism. "Vm 

T!ie institutiM of the Vaeso 1 , for instance, the 
retreat during the miny season, is clearly taken over 
fiom the VarehAA the rainy season, ,-ls kept by the 
Bialimans, and so 1 ' is tho quinquennial celebration 
"f the PaAiuvftisbavpnrishad, and many other cus¬ 
toms adopted by the Buddhists. 

Ij&Uta-viJ&t&ra, 

I have explained before why at present I attribute 
less importance than I did formerly to the occurrence 
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of a nuiulier of titles, including Sibokhya, Yoga, 
\ ai-veshika, and possibly NyAya, in the Lulita- 
vistftrft. If the date assigned by Stanislas Julien 
and others to certain Chinese translations of this 
work could be re-established, the passage so often 
quoted from the twelfth chapter would be of con¬ 
siderable value to us tn forming an idea of Indian 
literature as it existed at the time when the 
Lolita-vistara was originally composed, W'e find 
here the names not only of the Vedtc glossary 
(Jfighanta ?} the Nigamas (part of Nirukta), Pttrinas, 
Itiha&as, Vedas, grammar, Nirukta, SikshA, AVmn- 
daa, ritual (Kalpa), astronomy (6'yotisha), but, 
what would l>e most important for us, the names of 
three systems of philosophy also, SAmkhya, Yoga, 
and Vaiseallikn» while HetuvidvA can hardly be 
meant for anything but Xyiyn. But until the dates 
of the various Chinese translations of the Life of 
Buddha have been re-examined, we must abstain 
from using them for assigning any dates to their 
Sanskrit originals. 

A^vaghosha'i Buddha'Anrita, 

We may perhaps place more reliance on Ajva- 
ghosha's Buddha-karifca, which, with great probability, 
has been ascribed to the first century A,d. He men¬ 
tions VyAea, the son of Saras vat!, as the compiler 
of the Veda, though not of the Ved Anta-Siitins ; bo 
knows Valmiki, the author of the RAmAyano, Atreyii 
as a teacher of medicine, and (ituiaka, the well- 
known king*, as a teacher of Yoga, By far the 
most important passage in it for our present 
purpose is the conversation between AiAdh and 
the future Buddha, here already called Bodhisattva 
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in the twelfth Imok, This Ar;Wa is clearly a teacher 
of Sftflikhya-philosophy, it may be of Sumkhyu. in an 
earlier state; am], though the name of Sana k by a does 
not. occur, the name of Kapila does (XII, 21), and 
even a disciple of his is mentioned. Here then we 
have In a poem, ascribed to the first century A. p., 
n clear reference to that philosophical system which 
is known to us under the name of Silwkhys, and we 
have actually the name of Kapila, the reputed 
author of that system. The mime of Kapila-viatu 1 
also occurs, as the birthplace of Buddha and as the 
dwelling of the famous sage Kapila, No reference 
to the \ eclinta lias l]66n met with in Asvnghosha's 
Buddha-Aarite, though the substitution of the Ve- 
dilntic name of Brahman for the iSibukhya name 
ol Purusha deserves attention. 

UitddMst Smtai. 

If we consult the Buddhist Suttaa, which, what¬ 
ever the date oi their original composition may have 
been, were at all events reduced to writing in the 
first century B.C., and may be atfelyuaed therefore as 
historical evidence for that time, we find there also 
views ascribed to the Bnihmnns of Buddhas time 
winch clearly breathe the spirit of the Simkhya- 
plnlosophy. But it would be veiy unsafe to say 
more, and to maintain that such passages prove in 
any way the existence of fully developed systems of 
philosophy, or of anything v ei y different from what 
we find already in certain Upanishada All we can 


, ’ x “ lu ' *"™“* tJmt means liwclljtiirnlact, 

winlrti ViHtii mwirw thing. Vsstu faanw Vfltthu in PUL amj 
wm lliois probably retnuiabfal Into Stmxkrit Viiatu, 
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say is that there are a number of terms in the 
Sue tas which are the very terms used in the Vedanta, 
SiVwrkhyfi and Yog»-philosophies, such as Atman, 
SiLmita. NEtya (? Anitya), Akshobhya, Brahman, 
Iffvam, Dhanna, PaHaaioa, and many more ; but, so 
far ils I know, there is not one of which we could 
say that it could have been taken from the Sfitras 
only, and from nowhere else. 

V\'e should remember that in the Buddhist Capon 
we Hi id constant mention of Titthiyas or Tirthokas 
and their heretical systems of philosophy. Six con¬ 
temporaries of Buddha are mentioned, one of them, 
Niga«/Ao Nutuputta, being the well-know'11 founder 
of fr&inisui, Parana Ksssapa, Makkhali, Ayita, 
Pakndha and Samjaya 1 . Not* are the names of 
the reputed authors of the six systems of Brill manic- 
philosophy absent from the Tripiiaka. But we hear 
nothing of any literary compositions ascribed to 
JMdariya/ia, f mi mini, Kapil a, Pataja/ali, Gotama 
or K;m;ld;i. Some of these names occur in the 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts also, such as the LahkA- 
vatam where the names of Kiuada, Kupila, Aksha- 
pltda, Brdmepati are met with, hut again not a 
single specimen or extract from their compositions. 

Airf&lftyana'a Gnbyii SCtras. 

Another help lor determining the existence of 
ancient Surras and BhAshy&s may be found in the 
GrihjtGSfltras of Axvahtyniia and SilmkhAvaria, works 
belonging to the age of Vedic literature, though it 
may be to the very end of what l call the Siltm- 
period. Here, as I pointed out in ES59 in my History 
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of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, we find not only 
the Rig-veda with all its subdivisions, but such 
names as Suroantu, fr'aimini. Vnisarap&yatiA, Paila. 
Sii teas, Bbdshytts, Bh&re&a \ MaMbhArnta, teachers 
of the law, 6?un;mti, HaJiavt, GArgya, Gautama, 
Alikalya* * -Bftbhravya, Mitudavya, MAntfftkoya, Gilrgi 
VMaknavi, VadavA PriLtitheyl, Sulubhl MaitroyL 
Kaln>ht Kausliitakft, Mnhttkatisliitoka, Paiuigya, 
MahdpaiMigya, Suymyiia jSlmkhiyana, Aitareya, 
Mkhaitareya, the Sakala (text), the Btehkala (text), 
SupAtavaktra, Audavihi, Mahaudavfthi, Sam/Ami, 
iSaunoJca, Aj.vfd;iyana. The £;'lmkb;lynna Grdiy/i- 
Stitras I\, i o, give the same list, though leaving 
out a few names and adding others. The most 
valuable part in both nets of Grdiyu.-Sfitrna is their 
testifying at that early and probably pro-Buddhistic 
time, not only to the existence of Sutras, but of 
Bhishyas or commentaries also, without which, as 
1 said before, ueither the philosophical, nor the 
grammatical, nor any other Stitras would ever have 
been intelligible, or even possible. 

Did Buddha barrow from Hspila? 

I may seem very sceptical in all this, but 1 cannot 
even now bring myself to l>elieve that the author of 
Buddhism borrowed from the Simkhya or any other 
definite system of philosophy, os known to us in its 
final Sutra form, in the sense which we ourselves assign 
to borrowing. Buddha, it seems to me, had as much 


Dow earful we munt Ijc, we may t mra from Ibo fact 

™* instoa<l of BJ,Arata nnd Afflli/ihhikrnto. attioi HSS. read 
BhoiatadJuinujUilty4v<; vrhQ* in fifcnkMyana Cnhya-Sal™ 

*v, ia, 4 , BliAnita, M:itu«MiumtA and DliiirmfiJldrYiia are left 
out oltu^Ujcr. 
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right to many of tlin so-called SAnikhya or Yed&rita 
ideas as Kapilit or anybody else. Who would say, 
for instance, that his belief In Samsilra or migration 
of souk was borrowed from BldarAyaua or Kapilu? 
It belonged to everybody in India as much as 
a belief in Karinan or the continuous working of 
deeds. In the great dearth of historical dates It 
may no doubt be excusable, if we lay hold of any¬ 
thing to save us from drowning while exploring the 
chronology of Indian literature. Our ililjicu fries are 
very great, for even when the names of the prineipni 
systems of philosophy and tlie names of their reputed 
authors am mentioned, how do we know that they 
refer to anything written that we possess ? Unless 
we meet with verbatim quotations, we can never 
know whether a certain book of a certain author is 
intended, or simply the general Pammpnril, that 
is, the tradition, as handed down in various A .warn ns, 
two things which should lie carefully distinguished. 

It is strangle to see how often our hopes have 
been roused and disappointed. Wo were told that 
in Professor Hardys moat valuable translation of 
the Anguttarn a number of philosophical sects were 
mentioned which existed at the time of Buddha's 
Hpjiearance, such as (r) Ar/ivakos, (2) NiganfAos, 
{.’) MundaeAvakos, (4) G&tikkoa, (5) ParibbUpakoe, 
(6) Mftgandikus, (7) Ted a a dikes, (#j Aviruddbakos, 
(9) Gotumukoa, and (to) Devadhainmikos, But not 
one of these names helps us to a real chronological 
date. Apivakos and NigautAos are the names of 
trains ascetics, the latter belonging to the Digambnra 
sects, which could hardly have been established long 
before Buddha’s appearance, while MuadasAvnkos. 
Le. pupils of the shaveling, the Buddlui, and Guta- 
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makes would scorn to be schools which owed their 
existence to Buddha himself. The other names 
f/atilakos, ascetics, ParibbA/yakos, religious mendi¬ 
cants, Tednm/ikoe, i.e. Sunny tains carrying the three 
staves, would lie applicable both to Iird] 1 manic and 
Buddhist sects. Mlgandikos, if meant for MAga- 
dhikos, people of Magadha, would he Buddhists 
again, Aviruddhakos, a name not clear to me, may 
have been intended for ascetics no longer impeded 
by any desires, while Devadhammlkos are clearly 
worshippers of the ancient national Devon, and 
therefore BrAhmanic, and possibly Vedie. We get 
no historical dates from the names of any of these 
schools, if schools they were. All they teach is that 
at the time firAhmanic and Buddhist sects were 
existing side by side in large numbers, but by no 
means, a* is commonly supposed, in constant con¬ 
flict with each other 1 . Of tlie six recognised systems 
of philosophy, of their eponymous heroes or their 
written works, we do not hear a single word. 

BAna's Hanslmiarita, 

Not oven in later works, which have been referred 
to the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries a.d., do 
we meet with actual quotations from our Sutras of 
the six Darsanus. Mnn, in his Life of King Harsba, 
knows indeed of Aupamshadna, KApilas, Kan Adas; 
and if the K apt his are the followers of the Sawikhya, 
KAaAd;is the followers of the Vaiseshika school, the 
Aup&nishadas can hardly lie meant for anybody 
but the Vedintiiw. VarAha-Mihira also, in the sixth 
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century a p d + , merit Jons Kapil a and KmwMmg 
{Vaitfeshifea}, but even this does not help m to the 
dates of any Sutras comjxjsed by them. 

The Chinese translator of the Kirikis, likewise in 
the sixth century, informs us that these K&rikils 
contain the words of Kapil a or of PaMwtkha, the 
pupil of Asuri, who was the pupil of Kapik. Wo 
are told even that there were origin ally 6o K ooo 
GAthAs, and all that l^vat'a-Krisfnm did was to 
select seventy of them for his seventy or seventy- 
two KdrikA-s. 

That Miklhava {1350 a. d*) p wliile mentioning the 
Sfitraa of the other systems, should not have men¬ 
tioned those of the Samkhya, is no doubt* as I 
pointed out before, a strong argument in support 
of their non-existence in his time. But it is no 
proof as little sis we may conclude from the fact 
that Hitmen-tfiftmg translated the Vi l iseg] 1 Ika- i \ :ksi va - 
dsojapadArtha-.siistra by GftaoaJandra* and not the 
VatseeMka-S fitraw by Kaufola, that therefore these 
Sutras did not exist In his time. We cannot be too 
careful in such matters, for the unreserved accept¬ 
ance of a purely conjectural date is very apt to inter¬ 
fere with the discovery of a red date. Hiouen-iheang 
likewise mentions a number of Nyaya works, but 
not Gotama n Nyfiya-SutrasL Poes that prove that 
Gotamas Siitras were unknown in the seventh 
century ! It may or may not. He relates that 
Gummiuti defeated a famous SAmkhya philosopher 
of the name of MMhava, but again he tells us no 
more. II is own special study, as is well known, 
was the Yoga-philosophy, And here again, though 
he sjieaks of a number of Yoga works, he says 
not a word of the most important of them all, the 
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Sutras of Patnii^ali K Yet T doubt whether vve 
may conclude from this that these Sutras did not 
exist at his time. 

The TuttvEi Bamflsa. 

If then T venture to call the Tattva-samisn the 
oldest record that has reached un of the Simkhya- 
philosophy, and if I prefer to follow them in the ac¬ 
count 1 give of that philosophy, I am quite awnr^ 
that many scholars will object, and will prefer the 
description of the S&mkhyn as given in the KArikii*. 
and in the SQtraa. Both of them, particularly the 
Kiirikrls, give us certainly letter arranged accounts 
of that philosophy, as may be seen in th-e excellent 
editions and translations which we owe to Professor 
Gar be, and I may now add to Satis I j Chandra 
lianorji, 1S9S. If, as I believe, the Tattva-samAsa- 
Sutras are older than our SAwkliya-Sutms, their 
account of the SAmk hya-philoaophy would always 
[rtissess its peculiar interest from a historical point 
of view * while even if their priority with regard to 
the Kilrikls and Sit ms lie doubted, they would 
always retain their value as showing us in how 
great a variety the systems of philosophy really 
existed in so largo a country as India. 

These iSamusa-Stitras, it is true, are hardly more 
than a table of contents, a mere S&mkhyam or Pari- 
sainkhyA, but that would only show once more that 
they presupjwse the existence of a commentary from 
the very' first. What we jsiasess in the shape of com¬ 
mentaries may not bo very old, for commentaries 
may come and go in different schools, while the 
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.Sutras which they intend to explain, would remain 
unchanged, engraved on the memory of teacher* 
nnd pupils. How tenacious that philosophical 
Parampanl was we can see From the pregnant fact 
that the Akhv;tyik;\s or stories, though left out in 
the Kurikis, must surely hove existed both before 
and after the time of isvara-Kr/shim, for though 
absent, in the Tattva-sanulsa and in the Kiri kits, 
they reappear in our Sft^khya-Sfitraa. Where were 
they during (lie inton'd if not in Sutras or Kiirikils. 
now lost to us ? 

The commentary on the Tattva-sarriilsa, the pub¬ 
lication of which we owe to Bullantyne, begins with 
an introduction which sounds, no doubt, like a late 
tradition, hut reminds us in some respects of the 
dialogue at the beginning 1 of the Chinese translation 
of the commentary on the S&ffikhya-k&rikAs. But 
though it may sound like a late tradition, it would 
be very difficult to prove that it was so. Chronology 
is not a matter of taste that can be settled by mere 
impressions. 

A certain Brahman, we are told, overcome by the 
three kinds of pain, took refuge with the great 
/fi'shi Kapil a. the teacher \ not necessarily the origi¬ 
nator) of the Silmkbya J , and having declared his 
family, his name, and his clan in older to become 
his pupil, he said ; * Reverend Sir, What is here on 
earth the highest (the summum l/onum) ? Wlmt m 
truth ? What must 1 do to be saved ?' 

Kapila said. VI shall tell thee/ Then follow the 
topics which are twenty-five in number:— 


1 In the Bhj'ignvntfl-piirAfui I, 3, 11, Kapila is *vid to have 
rawed the SipjikJiyu (.Samkhya-S&ru, etL Hall. p. 7, note). 
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List of Twenty -five TattvM, 

L The eight Prakrit is (primary and produc- .. 
tive elements), 

j. The Prakrit) os Avyafcta (the non-dif- 
ferentiated or undeveloped principle)!; 
a. The liuddhi (intellect), of eight kind*; 

3. The Aim mi kara (the subject), of three 
kinds {Vaikarika, Tah/nsa, B lint Adi); 
4-8. TJie tive Tanmiltras (essences) of sound, 
touch, colour, savour, and odour. \ 

II, The sixteen VikAras (modifications), / 
'9-13, The Jive Ruddhindriya& (perceptive 

organs); 

14-18, The five Karmendriy&s (active 
i organs); 

19. Manas (central organ or mind); 

20-24. The Mahahhiltas (material elc- 
1 ments); ' 

III. 25, The Purusha (Spirit or Self). 


IV. The Traigunya (triad of forces). 

V. The Safi/tarn (evolution). 

VI. The EratisaMara (dissolution). 

referring to the thirteen 

instruments, le, to Bud- 
dhi, AhamkAra, Mimas, 
and the ten Indriyoa. 


VIJ. The AdhyAt ma 
Till. The Adiiihtiutn 
TX. The Adluckiivata 


X. Ttie fi ve A hi i ibudd 11 is (apprebeus ions), five ac t s 
of Buddhi or the Iiulrivas, 

XI. The five Karmuyonis (sources of activity). 

XII. The five Viiyus, Windsor vital spirits. 

XIU. The live Karm&ttnaiiB, kinds of A ham Lira. 


The twenty-five Tattvaa 
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XIV. Avidyd (Nescience'i, fivefold, with sixty-two 
subdivision!;. 

XV. A-snkti (weakness), t wen ty-eightfold (nine 
A tush fie and eight Asiddhis). 

XVI. Toshfi fcontentment), ninefold. 

XVI t. Siddhi (perfection), eightfold. 

XVIII, Mulikilrthas (cardinal facts), eight. 

XIX. AiitjgrahiiSftrga (benevolent creation). 

XX. Bhutasarga (creation of material elements), 
fourteen. 

XXI. Randha (bondage), threefold. 

XXII. Moksha (freedom), threefold, 

XXIII, PramibuL (authorities), threefold. 

XXIV. DuAkha (pain), threefold. 

I have given these titles or headings in Sanskrit, 
and shall often have to use these Sanskrit terms, 
because their English equivalents, even when they 
can he found, arc too often unintelligible or mis¬ 
leading without a commentary. This commentary 
which follows immediately on the Sfltra, is meant 
to elucidate their meaning, and it does so on the 
whole satisfactorily, but the English word seems 
never to square the Sanskrit terms quite accurately. 

The commentator begins by asking, ' Now what 
are the eight Pmkmis?' and lie answers, again 
in technical terms winch will have to lie explained : 
I. * i. The Ayyakta (chaos), 2, Unddlsi (light or per¬ 
ception), 3. AJi&mkirji (subjectivity), and 4-8, the 
five Tanmiltras (transcendental elements),' 

The Avyakta, 

He then continues: i. 'Here then the Avyaktu, 
neuter (the undeveloped), is explained. As in the 
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world various objects such as water-jars, cloth, vases, 
beds, &c., are manifest, not so is the Avyakta 
manifest. It is not apprehended by the senses, such 
as the ear, <£c. And why 7 Because it lias neither 
tiegnming, middle, nor end, nor has it any parts. 
It is inaudible, intangible, invisible, indestructible, 
eternal, without savour and odour. The learned 
declare it to be without beginning and middle, to 
le beyond what is greatunchanging, pre-eminent. 
And again, this Avyakta is subtle, without attri¬ 
butes, without beginning or end, producing (Pmsfita), 
but alone of all the eight PrakWtifl unproduced 
(Aprasuta), w ithout parts, one only, but common to 
all. And these are its synonyms, that is to say, 
words applicable to the Avyakta, under certain 
circumstances: PradhAna(principal), Brahman 2 ,Pun 
I abode), Dhruva (unchanging), PnidhAnnka (chief), 
Ak-sbnra (indestruct ible), Kshetra (field,object).Tamas 
(darkness), Prasflta (productive),’ 

Buddhi. 

a. ‘And what is called Buddhi (intellect.) ? Buddhi 
is Adhyavaaiya (ascertainment). It is that through 
which there is in regard to a cow, &c. r the conviction 
(Pmtipatti), “ This is so and so, not otherwise, this 
is a cow, not a horse; this Is a post, not a man." 


1 Mahnt in the seme of lujtul, and Pradliuiia in tho w^ttse of 
Datum, swro hardly to ho appropriate hen?. 

5 itrnhmim seems oitl of pluco here, and to tie -synonymaim 
with Ptirusbn or Atman rather tbin with tho Arynkln. It 
^ given, jls 4 synonym of Pimiaha further on, hut strietly 
sjieiking Fmltffti also would, from b Vc-diDtie point Of view, 
Ml to bridimmt ns Wing wluit in cnllesl tho suLatuntiul n.iu£o 
of [lie world, hut of so immaterial world, ns it would -seem. 
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Such is Buddlil, the moat wonderful phase of Pra- 
kriti." 

Buddhi k generally taken here in its subjective or 
psychological sense, but whatever native and Euro¬ 
pean authorities may have to say, it is impossible that 
this should have been its original meaning in the 
mini! of Kapila. If Bnddhi meant only determi¬ 
nation (Adhyavnsaya). even in its widest sense, it 
would dearly presuppose the later phases, not only 
AhamkAra, Manas, Indriyas, as subjective, but like¬ 
wise something that is knowable and determinable, 
such ns Mnhiihhutos, or at least Tnminltras. Though 
this psychological acceptation is the common accep¬ 
tation of liuddhi among native writers on Siiwkhya. 
yet sense is more Important than commentaries. 
The Buddhi or the Muhat must here be a phase 
in the cosmic growth of the universe, like Prakriti 
in the loginning, and the senses and the other organs 
of the soul; and however violent our proceeding may 
seem, we can hardly help taking this Great Principle, 
the Muhat, in a cosmic sense. Now the first step 
alter Avyaktn. the undeveloped, dull, and as yet 
senseless PrakWti, can only he Praknti as lighted 
up, ns rendered capable of jPerception, and no longer 
as dull matter. Jf taken In a jwychological sense, 
it supplies. 110 doubt, in a later stage, tho possibility 
of Individual perception also, or of the determination 
of this and that. But originally it must hat e been 
meant ns Prakrtii illuminated and intellectunlised, 
and rendered capable of becoming at a later time the 
germ of Ahamkura (distinction of subject and object), 
Manas, mind, and Indriyas,apprehensive senses. Only 
after Praknti has become lighted up or jierceptive, 
only after mere material contact has become conscious- 
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nees, can we imagine tlie distinction, whether general 
or individual, between subject and object (Ahamk&ra), 
and their new relation as perceivar anti perceived, as 
' I * on one side and ‘this' and * that* un the other. 

This may seem a very bold interpretation, and 
a complete forsaking of native guidance, but unless 
a mure reasonable and intelligible account can l*e 
given of Buddhi, there seems no escape tram it. 

What native interpreters have made of Buddhi 
may be seen in nil their commentaries, for instance, 
Vihfespnli - Mi.sra's commentary on KArika 43: 

1 Every man uses first bis external senses, then he 
considers (with the Manas), then he refers the 
various objects to his Ego (AhanikJliu), and lastly 
he decides with his Buddhi what to do.' This may 
lie quite right in a later phase of the development 
of Praknti, it cannot possibly lie right as representing 
the first evolution of Prak nti from its chaotic state 
towards light and the possibility of perception. Tt 
could not; be the antecedent of AharakAra, Mantis, 
and even the Tanniitnis, if it litre no more than the 
act of fixing this or that in thought. I am glad to 
find that Mr. S. 0. Ranerji on p. 146 of his work 
arrives at much the Same conclusion. 

There are eight man i festal ions of this Buddhi 
(intellect), (1) l >harms, virtue, (3) f r/hlna, knowledge, 
(3) Tairdgya, dispassionateness, (4) Airvarya, super¬ 
human power. 

As each of these requires explanation, he ex¬ 
plains them by a very favourite process, namely, by 
contrasting them with tlieir opposites, and Raving 
that ( j) Dliarmo, virtue, is the opposite of Adhaima, 
vice, and is enjoined hy Sruti aud Smn'ti, revelation 
and tradition. It is not opposed to, nuy, it is in 
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harmony with, the practice of the best people* and 
has happiness tor its outward mark. 

(2) (?Mtm or knowledge,, the opposite of A<ftmw 
or ignorance, k explained as the understanding of 
the twenty-five subjects (TiiUvas), the states of 
thought (Bhslvn), and the elements (Bhiit&J* 

(5) VairAgya, dkpibsalcmateiiess, is the opposite of 
passion f arid consists in not being dependent on or 
Influenced by external objects* such as sound, 

(4) Akvarya* superhuman power, m the opposite 
of power!essnesSj and consists of the eight qualities 
such m Auuuan, extreme minuteness, i. e, being able 
to assume the small eat form and weight, Ac. * 1 

These four kinds of intellect (Buddhi) arc classed 
as Sdttvika. 

Their opposites are classed m T&nmsa, dark or 
bad. 

Through virtue, as a means, there takes place 
going upward, through knowledge there arises 
liberation, through dispassionateness men are ato 
sorbed in PmkWti (Pndcntilaya ?)» tbrough siq>er- 
human power there comes unfettered movement. 

Thus has Buddhi in its eight forms been de¬ 
scribed. 

Synonyms of Buddhi are, Manas, mind. Math 
thought, Malmt, the great, BrahmA *, m ase, r Khyftti, 

<I i sen m i n at tori, Pmffh A t wi sdo 1 x\ t Sr u t i T i ohj >irat ioi 1. 


1 Th*#e Alsvnrym an? beliovad in by S4»*kkya Yoga, 
and am acquired by Yoginu by moana of long nud painful 
pmutkKa 

1 This also seerna out of place luro r unli-as tko Sl»khyaa 
give tfcoir own moMiing both to Bimhuum wui BraiiiJiA, Jo 
liter times Buddhi, tukm c<iIJecdvdy r becomoa tbo L'pudlji « 
mental limitation uf B rah mu or iliriufyiiyurbW 
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Dbmi, firmness, Pra^iiinnsnntati, continuity of 
thought, Snmti, memory, and Dhl, meditation. 

It is quite clear that in all these explanations 
Ruddhi is taken ns intellect, ami as personal 
intellect, and that the idea of a cosmic stage of 
intellectuality has been entirely forgotten. Thus 
only can we account for the statement that this 
But Id hi, if dominated by Sattva {Gunn of purity), 
is said to assume the form (Itflpa) of virtue, know¬ 
ledge, dispassionateness, and superhuman powers, 
while, if dominated by Tanias (Guna of darkness), it 
takes the four opposite tonus of vice, Ac- How could 
this lie jwssible before the distinction between sub¬ 
ject and object has been realised by Ahnrtjkjlm, and 
Ijefore Buddfn has assumed the character of sense- 
perception (Buddliindriyibu) ? We have, hi fact, to 
read the S&mkhya-pbilosophy in two teste, one, as it 
were, in, the old uncial writing that shows fort h here 
and there, giving the cosmic process, the other in the 
minuscule letters of a much later age, interpreted in 
a psychological or epistemological sense. 

AhliiUnt 

3 - ^ow, he asks, What is called Aliamk&ra? 
And he answers, *It is Abhhndna, assumption or 
misconception, and this consists in the belief that 
I am in the sound, i. e. I hear, I feel, I see, I taste, 
and I smell, I tun Joitl and rich, 1 aui twara, I enjoy, 

I am devoted to virtue, by me a man was slain, 

I shall lua slain by powerful enemies. Ac.' 

Samk&ra in Ills commentary on the Yed&nta- 
Sutras gives, though from a different point of view, 
some more instances, ns when a man, because his 
wife and children are unhappy, imagines that he 
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is unhappy, or that he ift stout, thin, or fair, that 
he stands, walks, or jumps, that he is dumb, 
impotent, deaf, blind, that he has desires, doubts, 
or fears, whereas all these things do not pertain 
to him at all, but to Prakrtti only. 

' Synonym6 of Abautkfira, or rather modifications 
of it, are VaiMrika, modifying, Taipasu, luminous, 
BhOt&di, tho first of elements, Sanumina, dependent 
on inference, NiranumAnfi, not dependent on in¬ 
ference. 1 

Here we must distinguish again l*etween Alioni- 
kfiju, us a cosmic jwwer, and Aiiawksira ns a 
condition presupposed in any mental act of an 
individual thinker. Aham kAta was so familiar in 
the sense of Egoism that, like Buddhi, it was taken 
in its ord inar y rather than in its technical Siflikbya 
sense, I (juite admit that this is a somewhat bold 
proceeding, but how to get without it at fi proper 
understanding of the ancient Stbnkhyo, the rival 
of the Vedanta, I cannot see. We must remember 
that Ahamk&ra, whatever it may mean in later 
times, is in the S&nkhya something developed out 
of primordial matter, after that matter has passed 
through Buddhi. Buddhi cannot really act without 
a distinction of the universe into subject and object, 
without the introduction of the Ego or I, which 
again is impossible without a Non-Ego, or something 
objective. After that only do we watch the develop¬ 
ment of what is objective in general into what is 
objectively this or that (the Tanmitras), Bui while 
the creation of what is subjective and objective is 
the only possible meaning of tho cosmic Aha/^kara, 
its psychological interpretation is far more easy. 
Thus we are told that there are three or four 
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modifications of the AJuunkim, (1) the Vaikurika, 
dominated by the Sattva-gtim, helps to do good 
works; (3) the Tui'/asn, dominated by the Itm/ns- 
guwa, help to do evil works; (3) the IihotMi, 
dominated by the Tamas-guua, help to do hidden 
works; (4) the Sinumfiua Ahamklira is responsible 
for unintentional good; (5) the Nimmiindna, for 
unintentional evil works. This division, though 
rather confused, shows at ;tJl events that the 
Almmkarn is here treated as simply a moral 
agent, dominated by the Gunas, but no longer 
;ls a cosmic potaittia. These five modes of Ahai/i- 
kara are spoken of as Karmitmans also. i. e. the 
very essence of our acts, while in another place 
the Tattva-smnisa itself explains that Almwtkam 
should be taken as an act of Buddhi directed 
towards the perception of the nature of what is 
Seif (subjective) or Hot-Self (objective). Though 
Ahamkkru means only the production of Ego, yet 
the production of Ego involves that of the Non-Ego, 
and thus divides the whole world into what is sub¬ 
jective imd objective. 

Five Tnnmiltras. 

4-8, If it is asked, What are the five Tan- 
1 nairas (substances)? he answers, The five sub¬ 
stances or essences as emanating from AJia^kam, 
the essence of sound, contact colour, savour, and 
odour. 

T he essences of sound ore perceived in sounds 
only. Differences of sound, such as acute, grave, 
ctreumflexed, ami the notes of the gamut, such as 
SUiutyi, C, /fish a bln, If GindlAra, E, Madhyaraa, 

F, Tanzania, G, DhaivnUi, A, Nishada, B, are 
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perceived; but there is no difference in the essence 
of sound. 

The essences of touch ore perceived in touch 
only. Differences of touch, such us soft, hard, 
rough, slippery, cold, and hot, lire perceived, but 
there is no difference in the essence of touch. 

The essences of colour are perceived in colour 
only. Differences of colour, such as white, red. 
black, green, yellow, purple, are perceived, but 
there is no difference in the essence of colour. 

The essences of savour are perceived in savour 
only. Differences of savour, such us pungent, 
bitter, astringent, corrosive, sweet, acid, salt, are 
perceived, but there is no difference in the essence 
of savour. 

The essences of odour are perceived in cm lour 
only. Differences of odour, such as sweet and 
offensive, are perceived, but there is 110 difference 
in the essence of odour. 

Thus have the essences been indicated ; and their 
synonyms, though sometimes very inaccurate ones, 
are said to bo: Avbresha. not differentiated, and 
therefore not perceptible, Mnhahhutas (?), the great 
elements; Peak iritis, natures, Abhogya, not to be 
experienced, Awu, atomic, A.*mta. not-pleaem-able, 
Aghora, nut-terrible, Amu(//m, nut-stupid ■ the last 
three being negations of the tjutilities of the 
MahsibhiUas, according to the three Gumts pre- 
jianderatiug in each. And if it is asked why 
these eight Prakrit la only, from Avyakta to the 
Ta r limit ras. are called Prakrit is, the answer is 
because they alone Prakurvanti, they fdone bring 
forth, or evolve. 
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Sixteen VikAroa. 

II. If it be asked ‘Which are the sixteen ViHras 
or evolutions?’ the answer is, ‘the eleven sense 
organs (including Manas), and the five elements,' 

Five Huddhlnclriyas. 

9-13. ‘ Now the organs are set forth; the ear, 
the skin, the eyes, the tongue, and the nose, con¬ 
stitute the five Buddhindriyas, or perceptive organs. 

The ear perceives as its object sound, the skin 
touch, the eye colour, the tongue savour, the nose 
odour.’ 

Being produced from the Tamuutras, the senses, 
ns perceiving, lire represented as being of the same 
nature as the objects perceived, a view of 1 consider¬ 
able antiquity. 

Five KfirmoDdnyue. 

14-13. ‘The five Karmendriyas or organs of 
action, voice, hands, feet, the organ of excretion, 
and the organ of generation, perform each its own 
work. The voice titters words, the hands work, 
the feet perform movement, the organ of excretion 
evacuation, the organ of generation pleasure.’ 

Alas os. 

19, ‘Manas, mind, both perceptive and active, 
performs its acts of doubting and ascertaining/ 
Central organ of the senses or ttoivhr eu<r&r)ryptto‘ 
might lie the nearest approach to the meaning of 
Manas; but mind may do, if we only remember its 
Simkhya definition, as perceptive, like the other 
organs, and at the same time active like the 
Karon endriyaa. 

‘ Thus have the eleven organs been explained. 
Their synonyms are, Karans, instruments, Vaikri- 
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riba, changing, Niyata, special, Padfbi, appliances 1 , 
Avadhrit&ni, kept under (?), A?iu, atomic, Aksha* *, 
organ.’ 

Five MahflbhatfkH* 

20-24. ' The MaMbhfttns, or gross elements, are 
earth, water, light, air, and ether.' 

Here the earth, we are told, helps the other four, 
by being their support, Water helps the other 
four by moistening. Light helps the other four by 
ripening. Air helps the other four by drying. 
Ether helps the other four by giving space. 

* Earth is possessed of live qualities, sound, touch, 
colour, savour, and odour. Mater is possessed of 
four qualities, sound, touch, colour, and savour. 
Light ia possessed of three qualities, sound, touch, 
and colour. Air ia possessed of two qualities, sound 
and touch. Ether has one quality, sound. Thus 
are the five MahAbhAtaa explained. 

Their synonyms are: Bhutan, elements. Bhuta- 
viseshes, special elements, V ikilnus, modi Heat ions, 
Akritis, upecies, Tanu, skin {or body?), Vigrnha, 
shapes, Silntfi, pleasurable, Ghorn, fearful, Mild/ta, 
stupid. Thus have the sixteen YlkArus been de¬ 
scribed.’ 

Funifih&, 

HI. 25. Now it is asked, ‘What is the Purusha l ’ 
and the answer ia, 1 Purusha is without beginning, it 
is subtle, omnipresent, perceptive, without qualities, 
eternal, seer, exjjeriencer, not an agent, knower of 
objects, sjfotless, not producing. Why is it called 
Puruslm ? IfecJitise of its lasing old (PuninAt), because 
it rests in the body (Puri <snyatc), and because it serves 


1 Garb#, kOnkliy^Pliiluwptiio, j>, as*- 

* Or AkiiluinL, imjwriahnhJfl! ? 
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as Purehitn (Director).' These aits, of course, fanciful 
etymologies : and we can hard i v doubt that we have, 
in the name of Purus! in, a recollection of the Vetlic 
Purtisim, one of the many names of the supreme 
deity, by the aide of Ybivnkavnum, II iraayagarbha, 
Prnj/Ajiiiti, Ac. Like Brahman when conceived as 
Atman, Purushit also was probably used both for 
the divine and (hr the human side of the same 
power. It is the multiplicity only of the Purusha 
which is peculiar to the SAiakfayar-philoflOphy. 

* And why is the Purusha without beginning? 
Because there is no beginning, no middle, and no 
end of it/ This is not a very satisfactory answer, 
but it is probably incant tor no more than that we 
never perceive a beginning, middle, or end of it. 
Why is it subtle? Because it is without parts and 
su person si i ou 9 . Why omnipresent ? Because, like 
the sky, it reaches everything, and its extent is 
endless. Why perceptive ? Because it perceives 
(that is, for a time) pleasure, pain, and trouble. 
Why without qualities? Because the qualities of 
good, indifferent, and bad are not found in it. 
Why eternal f . Because it was not made, and 
cannot he made. Why seer? Because it perceives 
the modificat ions of PrafcpitL Why enjoyer ? Be¬ 
cause being perceptive it perceives (for awhile) 
pleasure and pain. Why not an agent? Because 
it is indifferent and without the qualities (Gunas). 
Why the knewer of body or of objects ? Because it 
knows the qualities of objective bodies. Why spot¬ 
less ? Because neither good nor evil acts belong to 
the Furuaho, Why not-pnuducmg ? Because it has 
no seed, that is, it can produce nothing. Thus has 
the Purus ha of the Siwkhya Ijeen described. 
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The synonyms of Punish a are, Atman, Self, 
Piimin, male, PumgUftagiuituglviiA, a male living 
creature, Kshetraffia, knower of object® or of the 
body, Nam, man, K&vi* poet* Brahman, AJkshara, 
indestructible, Piiifa, spirit, YuAkaA 3 t anybody* 
Sat, He, 

Thus have the twenty-live substances been de¬ 
scribed, viz. the eight Pnikrdis, the sixteen Vikslras, 
and the Puniaha. He who knows those twenty-five 
substances, whatever stage of life lie may lx? hi, and 
whether he wear matted hair, a topknot, or be shaven, 
he is liberated, there is no doubt Tills verse is 
often quoted by SiVwkhya philosophers. Here, it 
seems, the first part of the Tattva-FKimasa is ended, 
containing a list of the twenty-live Tattvns, in the 
three divisions of Pratotis* TMras, and Puruska, 


Pumstiui 

i. PnuLiti (ohp<wt} + 

ATvait* lehioi), 

i. MaIiaI ftr Buddhi [litfhi and iaSolJig«lH4 bm SaEuariiii, not 
IndlriduilW;. 

3 _ JUuuUn . Eu^jpctEfntinix)* 

5 TnnmAtnn (S4t|vifca) ta Endrijw, m-gana i RAj-oJa’i +1 Manus (thituS i 

{auMlo tlumocta), (5 Bud dfr in driyn* F 5 Karmcmdrijna, a fid Mann* j. 


Tnnmutraji. 

1. SnbdJt* 

Towl*, 5jtar*a_ 
Calnur, Ewjwi. 
Savour,, Itn^u. 
OdoUr H OMdtia 


T* SMr*, fcwinft in oar. 
a* Tti*, toui-h in jkin, 

3. Aakulm*, in ajru r 

4 * ffiljvi, Luting in tongw^ 
5. UhraViA, Mmolllng in iim 


KirtrwnJrJjra** 

1 . Sp'JLLin^ in longur 
a. Grumping in hftndir 

3 . Moving in fi*i. 

4. EvHfUAUn^ in J'Aju. 

5 . Uonurating in Ip^lu- 


5 Ma.E1Ahh1it.nj y* 1 * " ,Mt ) 

1. Ak&ra. otlkrr mWn . 
a. Vrtjtt, nlr nhdn + 

3. Ti^n^ fin* (tabd* +- -pvtrAn + mpa}. 

4. A p r vntfr (ftibdA + -pa ra > Hj pm ■ rm), 

5. iWthlrtt (rtbdi + njum + fflpa. + mm + gnudliiL 


1 As yiiA, tJiii* relative* pronoun could IinnlJy bo uswsii no u 

nanio, 1 supposed it mi^tat bo meant for tbe? indefinite pronoun 

ytAkuA, but thb la doublfuL 
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Is Purusfia on Agent? 

Now follow a number of Especial questions, which 
seemed to require fuller treatment. The first is. Is 
the Purosha an agent, or is he not ? If Parasha were 
an agent, he would do good actions only, arid there 
would not he the three different kinds of action. 
The three kinds of action are (i) Good conduct, called 
virtue (Dhanna), which consists in kindness, control 
and restraint (of the organs), freedom from hatred, 
reflection, displaying of supernatural powers, 

(2) But passion.anger, greed, fault-finding, violence- 
discontent, rudeness, shown by change of coun¬ 
tenance, these are called indifferent conduct. 

{;) Madness, intoxication, lassitude, nihilism, de¬ 
votion to women, drowsiness, sloth, worthlessness, 
impurity, these are called bad conduct. 

AVe see here once more that the three Gnii&s 
must have hail originally ft much wider meaning 
than is here described. They are here taken as 
purely moral qualities, whereas originally they must 
have bad a much larger cosmic sense. They are not 
qualities or mere attributes at all ; they are on the 
contrary ingredients of Prakmi in its differential Ion 
of good, indifferent, bad ; bright, dim and dark; light, 
mobile, heavy. We see here the same narrowing 
of cosmioal ideas which we had to point out before 
in the case of Buddhi and Ah tun kara, and which, 
it seems to me, would render the original conception 
of the Sftmkhya-phllosophy quite unmeaning. We 
must never forget that, even when the Samkhya 
speaks of moral qualities, those qualities belong hi 
nature as seen by the Purusha, never to Punisha 
apart from PrakritL 
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Thro0 Gujiaa. 

Whenever tikis triad is perceived in the world it 
is clear that agency belongs to the Gunag, and it 
follows that Furusha is not the agent. 

Deceived by passion and darkness, and taking 
a wrong view of these Gt»f*s whicii belong to 
Prakrit), not to himself, a fool imagines that he 
himself is the agent, though in reality he is unable 
by himself to bend even a straw. Nay, lie becomes 
au agent , as it were, foolish and intoxicated by vain 
imagination and buying, ‘All this was made by ine 
and belongs to me.’ 

And then it is said (in the BHagavad-git& III, 27}; 
'Acts are effected by the qualities (Giiwas) of Fl&kriti 
in every way, but the Self (Atman), deluded by the 
conoeit of the I (Ah&wkAra), imagines that the I Is 
the agent.’ 

Ibid. XIH, 31:— 

* This imperishable supreme Self, from being with¬ 
out beginning and devoid of qualities, neither acts 
nor sutlers, even while staying in the body.' 

And XIII, 29 :— 

* He sees (aright) who looks upon actions as in 
all respects performed by Prakn'ti done, and upon 
the Self as never an agent/ 


la Furusha one or many? 

Now com&H the important question, Is that 
Pumslia one fir many? The answer to this question 
divides the SAmkhya from the VedAnta-plulosophy. 
The SAmkhya answer is that the Purusha is clearly 
many, because of the variety in the acts of pleasure, 
pain, trouble, confusion and purifying (of race), health. 
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birth and death: also mi account of the stages id life 
(A.vranm : and the difference uf caste (Varna), If there 
were but one Purusha, an tlie Yedantins hold, then 
if one were happy, all would be happy : if one were 
unhappy, all would be unhappy, and no on in the 
east? of people affected by trouble, confusion of race, 
purity of race, health, birth and death. Hence 
there is not one Punish a, but many, on account of 
the manif-ilrltieaa indicated hy form, birth, abode, 
fortune, society or loneliness. Thus Ktipila. Aeuri. 
Pnil^arikha and Patafkjali, and all other Simkhya 
teachers describe Purusha as many. 


Vedanta Sayings. 

But teachers who follow the Veddnta, such as 
Harihara, Hiranyagarhha, Vydsa and others, describe 
Puruflha as one. And why so? Because (as the 
Vedanta says), 

1. ‘ Pumshn in all this, what has l>een and what is 
to be. he Is lord of that immortality winch springs 
up by (sacrificial) food, that is, ho is beyond the 
immortality of the ordinary immortal gods'. 

2. That is Agni, that is Ytlyu, that is SAryfl, that 
is Aandramas, that is pun?, that is Brahman, that is 
water and Pnujf/ipati 

3. That is true, that is immortal, it is liberation. 


1 These verses arc meant to represent tho views of the 
VedfcoU, and tiny are mostly taken from the UpjuiishadB, 
Tho fifrit fmm ,SVet. Ujx HI, ijj, uccnm also TiiiU, fr. Ill, 
n, 1, tun! in tho Kigvetlji X, yo, a, whore wo should read, Yit 
linneiuld Jiirohnt i. soo Deussf-n, Geselntditn, l. p. rga, 

1 Mriiuiik.ir. tip. I, 7 j of, Ydy. Samh. ya, t. 
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it is the highest point, it is indestructible, it is the 
glory r of the sun : 

4. Higher than which there is nothing else, 
nothing smaller, and nothing greater, the One 
stands like a tree planted in the sky; by him 
and by the Purusha, all this is filled 

5. Having hands and feet everywhere, having 
mouth, bead and eyes everywhere, hearing every¬ 
where in this world, it stands covering everything ; 

6. Shining* through the qualities (Gunn) of all the 
senses, and yet free From all the senses, the master 
of all, the Lord, the great refuge of idl; 

7. Ho is all substances everywhere, the Self of 
all, the source of all; that in which everything is 
absorbed, that the sages know as Brahman, 

8. For 5 there is but one Self of beings, settled in 
everybody, it is seen as one and as many, like the 
moon in the water. 

9. For be alone, the great Self, dwells in all 
beings, whether moving or motionless, he by whom 
all this was spread out. 

10. This Self of the world is one—by whom was 
it made manifold ? Some apeak of the Self as 
several, because of the existence of knowledge, Ac. 
(because knowledge is different in different people), 

tt. Wise* people see the same (Atman) in the 
Brahman, in worms and insects, in the outcast, in 
the dog and the elephant, in beasts, cows, gadflies, 
and gnats, 

12, 13, As one and the same string passes 


1 SvvL Up. ITT h !>; M^lirimVr Up, X. ?sx 
1 £vi>t Up* III, 17; cf- Bhag, Glijj XIII* 14. 

9 BiikuMlidit Up, 13. * CL Blmg. CitA V p i£L 

Z 
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through gold, and pearls, jewels, corals, porcelain, 
iUtd silver, thus is one stud the same Soli' to lie 
known as dwelling everywhere in cows, men, and 
in elephants, deer/ Ac, 

We see in these extracts a mixture of VetLinta 
and Sjiwkhvn terms and ideas ■ and in verse 10 the 
two \dews of Brahman l»eilig one, and the Puriisha 
lining many, are given in the same hreath. 

Early Ho I a lion bet woo a V^dUhlta and SfL^khyn. 

The relation l>etweeo Silwibliva and VedAnta 
during the Upanishad-period k by no means clear, 
Most scholars seem to regard it as a kind of syn¬ 
cretism, but It may also represent to m a period 
of philosophic thought when these two views of the 
world were not yet finally differentiated, and were 
not felt to l>e altogether incompatible. Though 
there is in the Upunislmds which we possess a 
decided preponderance of a VeeUntic interpretation 
of the world, the Sdiiikhya philosophers are not 
altogether wrong when they maintain that their 
view also can 1je supported by Yedic authority. 
All these views were at first no more than guesses 
at truth, gropings in the dark t hut the idea that 
if the one was rig}it the other must be wrong, 
belongs decidedly to u later period, to that of 
systematised and controversial philosophy. There 
are certain technical terms, such as Purushn, Buddhi, 
GurtOSp &c., which are looked upon os the pecu¬ 
liar property of the S&mkhya, and others, such 
ns Atman, Brahman, Avidyi, MAyi, &c + , which re¬ 
mind us at once of the VedAnta-philosophy : but 
even these tern is are used far more freely in the 
Brfltimanas and Upariishatb than in the Darsanaa, 
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nor are they always used in the same sense or in 


tlie same order by earlier and biter authorities. 
Tims we rear! in tiie KtUAaka Up. Ill, jo, i r;— 
‘Beyond the senses am the objects (Artlin), 
beyond the objects is the mind (Martas), beyond the 
mind is intellect (Buddy), (ho Great Self (MaJiin 
Atrni) is beyond the intellect. Beyond the Great 
there Is the Undeveloped (Avynktn). beyond f lie un- 
developed there is the Purusha, Beyond the Purusha 
there is nothing; that is the goal, the highest jwnnt.’ 
In the same Upon is hod, VI, 7, 8, we read :— 

1 Beyond the senses is the mind, beyond the mind 
the highest being (Sattram Uttamana), higher than 
that being is the great Self (Malum Atma). beyond 
tins great (Self) is the highest, the Undeveloped. 

Beyond the Undeveloped is the Purusha, the 
all-pervading and imperceptible. Eveiy creature 
that knows him is liberated, and obtains immor¬ 
tality.' 

The successive development, ns here described, 
is not in strict accordance with the systematic 
SAfakhya, but still less does it represent to us 
V edAntic ideas. Even the two accounts, as given 
in the same Upanislmd. vary alightJy, showing to 
us how little uf technical accuracy there was as yet 
during the Upsnishad-petiod, We get — 


in, 10,11. 



1. linin'yus. 
3 . Art has. 

3. Manas. 

4. Buddhi. 


Manns. 

Sat tvatu Uttamnm. 
Mahan At mil. 
Ayyakta. 

Purusha. 


5. MuIjum At mil. 


6- AvyaJcta. 
7. Purusha. 
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Tile? omission of the Arth&s as objects would not 
signifv, because, as IndrtyArthas, they are implied 
by the Tudriyas or senses. But why should Buddhi, 
generally the first emanation of Prakrit i in its un- 
developed (Avyaktu.) state, he replaced by Sattvam 
Uttamam, the Highest Being? The word may be 
meant for Buddhi. for Buddhi is often called Mahal, 
the Great, but why it should lie Called Great is 
difficult to say. Tt U certainly not an equiva¬ 
lent of the Phonic iau Mot, as Professor Wilson 
conjectured many years ago 1 . MahAn Atml looks 
like a Vedantic term, but even then it would only 
occupy the place of trlv&tmA, the individualised 
Self, anti how could this be said to emanate from 
the Avyakta? 

Another passage which reminds us of SfcukhyEt 
rather than of VedAnfca-philcsophy occurs in the 
MartriLy. Up. II, 5, where wo read; 1 He who bus the 
name of Punisha, and is very small, intangible, 
invisible, dwells of his own will J here in part a , as 
a man who is fast asleep awakes of his own will. 
And this part, which is entirely intelligent, present 
in every single man, knowing the body, attested by 
conceiving (Manas), willing (Buddlii), and belief in 
subject and object (Alminkam) is Fngdpati, called 


J See B&ttikhyn-SGtou I, 6t. 71; thr EkAd&ailtim ib SAtlri* * 
km, cf, H, 1 B p llmi is thu fire JJi[ddki1ndriyn& h thr> ftvo Knr* 
nipmiriyast and tk Man^; mo ^idklip-pntviiJbma^ 

bhalaliyn, j*. iBB, 

* The Amibbflti-prtkA^* mods Build bij^rmiii, Donreeii 
t mnsbktoft A bu sidlii pii r vam, 

1 As to Uu idea of puts (Am&i}, see WdAntn-Sfil raa II. 
3 + 4 3, nnd Thibiiut's remarkt in his Introduction* p. icvil 
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Ybva. By him, the intelligent, is the body made 
intelligent, ami he is the driver thereof. 1 

This passage does not contain much of Simkhya 
thought, yet the words Puruaha and possibly 
Bnddlii pur vatu seem to allude to Kapila s ideas 
rather than to those of BAdar&yona. Other words 
iilso, such as Sam kal pu. AdhyavosAya and AbhimAna, 
in the sense of Ahamkiira, point to t he same source. 
The whole passage, however, is obscure, nor does 
the commentator help us much, unless lie is right 
in recognising here the germs of the later \ ednnt-ic 
ideas of a PrayApati, called Visva or Vanrv&nara 
(Vedfinta-siira, § 138), Taipasa and Pi%fia, 

One more passage of the MnitHLy, tlpanishad, III, 2, 
may here lie mentioned, ns reminding us of Simkhya 
doctrines. There we read: ‘There is indeed that 
other different one, called the elemental Sell (Bhht- 
Atrufi) who, overcome by the bright and dark fruits 
of action, enters on a good or evil birth, so that Ids 
course is upward or downward, and that over¬ 
powered by the pairs (the opposites) he roams 
about, And this is the explanation. The live 
Tanm&tnis (of sound, touch, light, taste, and smell) 
are called Bhiita. (elements), and the live Mnhu- 
hhfttns (gross elements} also are culled Bhiita. Then 
the aggregate of all these is called .Nnrira, body, and 
lie who dwells in that body is called Blult:\tman (the 
elementary Atman). True, his immortal Atman 
(Self) remains untainted, like a drop of water on a 
lotus-leaf; but he, the Bbht&tmnn, is in the power of 
the Gi 1 Tins of Prak ri t i, Then r thus overpowered, he 
becomes bewildered, and because thus bewildered, 
he sees not the creator, i. e. the holy Lord, abiding 
within him. Carried along by the Gun as, darkened, 
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unstable, fickle, crippled, full of devices, vacillating, 
he enters into Abhim&na (conceit of subject and 
object), believing u I am he, this in mine,” Ac- He 
binds himself by himself, as a bird is bound by a net, 
and. overcome afterwards by the fruits of what he has 
done, he enters on n good or evil birth, downward 
or upward in Ids course, and, overcome by the pairs, 
he roams about/ 

Here we see again a mixture of Sawikhya and 
Vedanta ideas, the Sfb«khya claiming such terms 
as Prakrit? and Gumis, the Ved&nta such terms as 
Atman and possibly BhutAtmnn, This Bhutiltoum, 
however, is by no means so clear as has sometimes 
been imagined. It is a term peculiar to the Maitrfty. 

L panishad, and seems to have been borrowed from 
it when it occurs in some of the later Upanishada. 
If, liko many other things in the Maitr&y, Upanishiul, 
it is to be looked upon as belonging to the Kaujkhya- 
ffjatem, we must remember that Atman, though 
«Inoted sometimes as a synonym of Purueba, cannot 
lx? supposed to stand here for Furuslm. A com¬ 
pound such ns 5 huta-Paniflha would be impossible. 
The Maitnly. Up. Ill, t itself says tlmt the Atman 
of Ohutfttman is another, though likewise called 
Atman, and that he dwells in the body, Ahrim, 
which is a compound of Tamnltras, Bhiitas, and 
Mai ribhiitas. It w'oukl therefore correspond to the 
VedAntic frtvitroan, But if this Bluitatman is 
said to spring from Prakrit), it could not possibly 
stand h>r the Purusha of the Silmkhyasi because 
their Purushu does not spring from Prakrit), as 
little sis Prakrit i springs from him. Nor could any 
Atman be said to be purely objective. In fact, 
strictly speaking, this Bhfttitman fits neither into 
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the Yedftnta, nor into the Stankhya-philoaophy, and 
would rather seem to belong to a philosophy in 
which these two views of the world were not yet 
dually separated. 

Another di then It and rather obscure expression 
in the Maitrily, Uponishftil is NirAtmau {sdbstlos), an 
expression which would be impossible in the VedAntu- 
philosophy, and is certainly perplexing even in the 
Startkhya, 

A similar mixture of philosophical terms meets us 
in the Svettavaturu Upanisbad. In verse I, 10, for 
instance, we have PradliAna, which is Saufkhya, and 
MAyA, which is Vedanta, at least the later YedAntn, 
while in IV, to MAyA is directly identified with 
PrnkWti. Purusha occurs in III, 12, where it 
evidently stands for Brahman, IV, 1, But though 
in this Upaniahod S&mkhya ideas would seem to 
prevail, Yedtatta ideas are not excluded. The very 
name of Sdnikhya 1 and Yoga occurs (VI, 13), but 
the name of Vedlnfca also is not absent, VI, 22, In 
all this we may possibly get a glimpse of a state of 
Indian philosophy which was, as yet, neither pure 
SAwikliya nor pure VedAnta, unless we look on these 
Upon is I lads as of a lor more modern date, and on 
their philosophy aa the result of a Inter syncretism. 

TraigiutyU. 

IV, If now we return to the Tafctva-sam Asa, 
we meet first of all with some more remarks 
alx»ut the three Gunas, Sattva, explained as 


* Sjlmkhyn t>o hero tnkon ns the litlo of tin-, two 

systems, SiOiikliyo tiiu! Yogo. or better etilJ m one word, 
Suuikbynyogu, It cannot well mean PrU/tUtg, 
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virtue, purity, goodness; Basils, explained as dust, 
must, puss ion, movement, and Tiututs, Jarkuess, as 
ignorance. Cotebrooke had already warned us 
against, taking Uie Guwns of the S&Jfddiya In the 
sense of qualities. 'Tlie.se three qualities,' he says. 
‘ are not mere accidents of nature, but are of its 
essence, and enter into its composition like different 
rivers forming one stream, though for a time retain¬ 
ing their different colours.' Constituent ’ parts ' 
might Ext a better rendering, but for the present it 
is test to retain Guna, there being neither thought 
nor word in English corresponding to Guaa, as 
defined in the Sibsfkhyn. We oui"selves have in¬ 
herited our ideas of substance and quality from 
Greek and medieval philosophers, but even with us 
a definition of inherent qualities is hy no means 
easy, considering that our substances never exist 
without qualities, nor our qualities without sub¬ 
stances. Our commentary continues :— 

lie now iLsks, What is the triad of Guiias? and 
the answer is, the triad consists of Goodness, Pas¬ 
sion, and Darkness. The triad of Gtmaa means the 
three < lunas. 

Goodness (Safctva) is of endless variety, such as 
calmness, lightness, complaesncy, attainment of what 
is wished for, contentment, patience, joy, 4c. In 
short it consists of happiness. 

Passion is of endless variety, such as grief, dis¬ 
tress, separation, excitement, attainment of what is 
evil, Ac. In short it consists of pain. 

Darkness is of endless variety, such as covering, 
ignorance, disgust, misery, heaviness, sloth, drowsi¬ 
ness, intoxication, 4 c. In short it consists of trouble 
or loudness. 
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Thus far has the triad of the Gunas been ex- 
plained. Let ii \m known that goodness is all that 
is bright. fiassion all that excites, and darkness all 
that is nut bright. This is what is named Tmi- 
guwja. 

These Gunns have been again and again explained 
as Dmvyiini, matter; quality and what is qualified 
being considered in the $&mkhya as inseparable. 
The four sides of a cube, for instance, would he 
called [is Gu?fO» its much as the blue <4 the sky. 
These Gmias net a very prominent juirt in Jridion 
philosophy, and have quite entered into tlu> sphere 
of popular thought. We can lest explain them by 
the general Idea of two opposites and the middle 
term lietween them, or as Hegel s thesis, anti¬ 
thesis and synthesis, these being manifested in 
nature by light, darkness, and mist; in morals by 
good, bcul, and indifferent, with many applications 
and modifications. If the Sli/Jdjafl look on cer¬ 
tain objects as happy instead of happifyiog, &C-, we 
should remember that we also call sugar sweet, 
meaning that it calls forth the sensation of sweet¬ 
ness in us. The Hindus look upon the state of 
equilibrium of the three Gunos as perfect, and they 
see In the preponderance of any one of them the 
first cause of movement and activity' in Prshriti or 
nature, in fact the beginning of creation. 

Suitors and PratinajIAara- 

V, VI. Then conies the question, Vv hat Is 
HaMars. and what is Pmtisofiiam '( The answer 
is, Safi Aura in evolution, Prarisaftinra dissolution or 
re-involution. Evolution is as follows: From the 
Avyokta (undeveloped Prakrit!) before explained, 
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when superintended by the high and omnipresent 
Puruslm (.Spirit), Buddht (intellect) arises, and this 
of eight kinds. From this Buddbi. the substance of 
intellect, arises AhnmkAm (conceit of I, or sub¬ 
jectivity). A hawk Am is of three kinds, VaiMrika, 
modi lief I, that is, modified of Satfrva 1 ; Taiyasa, 
luminous, as under the influence of llamas producing 
the Buddhind riyas; and Bhlltlidi (first of elements). 
From the modified or Vuikirika A hawk ilm, which 
under tlie influence of Tam as produces the gross 
material elements, spring the gods and the senses; 
from the first of elements, Bhiitidi, the TamnAtras 
(essences); from the luminous, Tui</asa, both. From 
the Tanu ultras, essences, are produced the material 
elements. This is the development or SarUnni. 
PratisaHam or dissolution is as follows : The 
material elements are dissolved into the essences. 
Tan maims, the essences and senses into A ham k :ira, 
AhaaikAra into Buddld (intellect), Buddhi into 
Avyakta (the undeveloped), all being different forms 
of PrakWtL The Undeveloped is nowhere dis¬ 
solved, because it was never evolved out of any¬ 
thing. Know both Prakrits and Puniaha ns having 
no beginning. Thus has dissolution been explained. 

Adhy&tma, Adliibhtmi, and Adhidaivata. 

VII IX. Now it is asked, What is meant by 
AdhyiUma (subjective), Adhibhhta (objective), and 
Adhidaivuta (pertaining to deity) ? To this it is 
answered, Intellect is subjective, what is to be per¬ 
ceived is objective, Brahma is deity. Ahamk&ra is 
subjective, what is to lie received and jierceived by 


1 Garbo, Sum khya-Philosophic, |>. 
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it is objective, Rudra is the deity. Manas, mind, 
is subjective, what is to be conceived is objective, 
A nn dm, moon, is the deity. The ear is subjective, 
what is to be heal'd is objective, Akisa, ether, is the 
deity. The skin is subjective, what Is to be touched 
is objective, V&yu, wind, is the deity. The eye is 
subjective, what is to lie seen is objective, Adilya, 
the nun, is the deity. The tongue is subjective, 
what is to be tasted is objective, Vanina * 1 is the 
deity. The nose Is subjective, what is to tie smelled 
is objective, Earth is the deity. The voice is sub¬ 
jective, what is to be uttered is objective, Agni, fire, 
is the deity. The two hands are subjective, what 
is to be grasped is objective. Indra is the dtdly. 
The feet are subjective, what baa to be gone over 
is objective, Vishnu is the deity. The organ of 
excretion is subjective, what is to be excreted is 
objective, Mitm is the deity. The organ of genera¬ 
tion is subjective, what is to be enjoyed is objective, 
Pra^&pati, lord of creatures, is the deity. Thus in 
the case of each of the thirteen instruments is there 
what is subjective, what is objective, and the deity. 

Whoever has properly learnt the substances, the 
forms of the qualities (Gujiasvai-flp&ai), and the 
deity (Adhidaiviitarn) is freed from evil and released 
from all Ills sins; lie experiences the .qualities 
(Gunns), but is not united to them. Here ends 
the discussion of the Tuttvss (substances) 1 . 


1 Evidently frlom already as god of the wakra. 

1 I ought to my that in this «id ilie subsequent paragraphs 

I had often lo bo sjitififimi with giving tho word* fiudi as they 
»Und r without Wng myself uble to connect any riefLnik ideas 
with them, I did not like to leave them out altogether, but 
while they may U> eafely pesagd over by pMos*>phkal readvr^ 
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Abhibuddbis (51. 

X, Now what are the five Abhibuddhis (appre¬ 
hensions) '{ The answer Is, They are Vyavasiya, 
ascertainment, AbhimAna, conceit, \l;khi\, dedre, 
Kartavyatrl, determination to act or will, Krlyil, 
action. 

The apprehension that this lias to he done by me 
is ascertainment; an act of the intellect. AbhimAna, 
conceit, is directed towards the perception of the 
nature nf Self and not-Self it is AhamkAra, an act 
of the intellect tkkkb, desire, is wish, an idea of 
the mind, an act of the intellect. Kartnyy&ti, the 
wifi of lining such acts us hearing, &c., performed 
by the senses that have sound, iic r , for their objects, 
is an act of the intellect pertaining to the Bud- 
dhlndriyas. Kriyil, the act of the intellect, such as 
speaking, Ac., pertaining to the Kurmendriy&s, is 
action Thus have five Ahliibuddhis (apprehen¬ 
sions) been explained. 

Karin ay cnia (6', 

XL What are the five Karmayonia ? The answer 
is that they nit* Dhri'ti, energy, NiaddhA, faith or 
faithfulness, Sukhi, bliss, AvividishA, carelessness. 
VividisliA, desire of knowledge. 

The character of Dlmti or energy is when a man 
resol ves and carries out his resolution. &raddh£, fait li 
or faithfulness. is aaid to consist In study of the Veda 


they lady, I liope, elicit from Sanskrit acholan same letter 
i^lu dilution ttuiii I fun Jtbte ti> givn. At gmuBoot of them 
wjem In fua U cyrtawt of u^loi^ dwtintrtiojiB mid Imir-ajnli11 ijiat 
ikviinitiwiiH of words. 

1 The text is somewhat dmiUfuJ. 
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religious studentship, sacrificing and causing sacri¬ 
fices to he performed, penance, giving and receiving 
proper gifts, and making Honin-ablations. 

But SutiuL or bliss arises when a man, in older 
to obtain blessedness, devotes himself to knowledge, 
sacrifices and penance, being always engaged in 
penitential acts. 

Avividisha or carelessness consists in the hearts 
being absorbed in the sweetness of sensual pleasures, 

Yiddish* or desire of knowledge is the source of 
knowledge of thoughtful people* Y hat bus to be 
known is the oneness {belonging to Prakrit!), the 
separateness {of Purushaand Praknti), Ac., t J V;tkrdi) 
being eternal, and not-percipient, stibtle, with real 
products, and not to be disturbed: and this is 

Vividi$M_It is a state belonging to Pndmti 

destroying cause and eflect. Thus have the five 
Karmayonis been explained {?). 

Some portions of these verses are oliscure, and 
the text is probably corrupt. I have token Gheji 
for Gntvajn, referring to each of the subjects with 
which VividUhA, the desire of knowledge, is con¬ 
cerned, The construction is very imperfect, but 
may lie excused in what is after all no more than 
au index. I separate Sukslinmin and take it in the 
sense of >S uktsburntvam. KatkArvam refers to the 
SatkAry&vada. The third line is finite unintelligible 
to me, and Ballon tyne lias very properly left it 
altogether untranslated. It may mean that \Ivi- 
rfinhfl. js a state belonging to Praknti which helps 
to destroy cause and effect by showing that they 
are one and the same, but this is a mere guess. 
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VflyllH ( 6 ). 

XTL What are the VAyus (winds) ? They are 
Ptilna, ApfLna, SamAna, UdAna. anti Vyuna, La. the 
winds in the hot lies of those who have bodies. The 
wind called Pram is superintended by mouth anti 
nose, and is called PrAwa because it leads out ur 
moves out. The wind called ApAna is superintended 
by the navel, and is called ApAnn because it leads 
away aii( 1 nlovea down ward. The wind called SatnAna 
is superintended by the heart, and is called Bamlna 
because it loads equally and moves equally. Thn 
wind esdh'd Udilna is superintended by the throat. 
It is called TJd&na because it goes upward and 
moves out, YyAna is the all'pervade r. Thus have 
the five winds been explained. 

The real meaning of these winds has never been 
discovered. If they are rendered by vital spirits, 
nothing is gained except explaining oljxcvniiu per 
abscuriits. They may have been intended to 
account for the vital processes which mate the 
action of the senses (Indriyas) and of other organs of 
the body also, possible, but their original intention 
escapes us altogether. They form a kind of physical 
organism or Auta/ikaraaa, but their special functions 
are often stated differently by different authors. 

Kami ft (uni ns (6). 

XJIT. What are the five Rurmfttmans, the (Ego os 
active)? They are VaifcArika, Taipasa. Bhiltidi, SAnu- 
mdna, and Nirnnumina, The YuikAifkfe modifying, 
is the doer of good works. The Taboos, luminous, 
is the doer of bad works. Tlie BhutAdifirst of 

1 BliGtAfll is used in tine- sense of iTum, became the Bfnitju, 
though springing from (he Tiiurnitras. arc dm, to it 
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elements, is the doer of hidden works. If asabcmted 
with inference (Sitnonulnn), the Aliaz/ikAm is the doer 
of what is good and reasonable; if not associated 
with inference (Xiranumana) it is the doer of what 
is not good and not reasonable. I bus have the 
five Kamuitmnns been explained. 

AvidyOi, Ji'QJseionco (S). 

XIY. What is the fivefold Avidyil (Nescience) ? It 
Is Tanias, darkness, Malta, illusion, Muhimoha, great 
illusion, Tilmisra, gloom, AndhatAmism, utter gloom, 
Here darkness and illusion are again each eightfold, 
great illusion is tenfold, gloom and utter gloom are 
eighteonfold. Tamos, darkness, is the misconception 
that Self is identical with things which are not Self 
namely with Prakriti, Avyakta, Ruddhi, Ahauikan. 
and the five Tanmatrus. Aloha, illustan, is the miscon¬ 
ception arising from the obtain meat of supernatural 
| lowers, such os mi Muteness and the rest. Mah&moha, 
great illusion, is when one supposes oneself to Ik? 
liberated in the ten states with regard to the objects 
of sound, colour, Ac., whether heard or seen. Ac, 
Gloom is unrest rained hatred, directed against the 
eightfold superhuman powers, such as minuteness, 
Ac., and against the tenfold world of sense causing 
threefold pain. Utter gloom is that distress which 
arises at the time of death after the eightfold human 
power has been acquired, and the tenfold world of 
sense has been conquered. Thus has ignorance with 
sixty-two subdivisions been explained. 

As&kti, Weakness (SB). 

XV, What is called the twenty-eightfold weakness i 
The faults of the eleven organs of sense and the 
seventeen faults of the intellect. First, with regard 
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to the orpins of sense, there is deafness in the ear, 
dull new in the tongue, leprosy in the skin, blindness 
in the eye, loss of smell in the nose, dumbness in 
the voice, crippled uess in the hands, lameness in the 
feet, constipation in the organ of excretion, impotence 
in the organ of generation, madness in the mind; 
[ hese are defects of the eleven orpins. The seventeen 
defects of the intellect are the opposites of the Tuflhfts, 
contentments, and of the Stddhis, perfections, 

Atuiih/i and Tnah(i. 

XVI, First then the opposites of the Tushlis or 
the contentments. They are AnantA, the conviction 
tlwt there is no Fmdliina (Prakrit!) ; TilmasaLknl, 
consisting in recognising the Atman in the Mahar 
(Buddhi, intellect): Avidyft, the non-recognition of 
the Ego (Aharnkflra); Avnshd, the denial tliat the 
Tanmitras, essences, are the causes of the elements; 
Asutilni, occupation in acquiring the objects of the 
senses; Asttp&ra, occupation in their preservation; 
Asunetra, occupation for wealth, without seeing that 
it is liable to bo lost; AsumarUikA, addiction to en- 
joyment; Anuttam&mbbiLsi kit. engaging in enjoymen l 
without seeing the evil of injury (to living beings). 
Tims have the nine opposites of Tttshli, contentment, 
been explained. 

Aside! his Bud Siddhia, 

XVII. Next follow the opposites of Siddhi, porfefe- 
fcion, which are also called Aniridias, non-perfections: 

A tiro, when diversity is mistaken for phenomenal 
unity ; Sutilm, when, after hearing words only, the 
opposite is understood, as, for instance, when after 
hearing that a man who knows the various principles 
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(tattvfis) \e liberated p a man understands the op¬ 
posite, that such a man is not liberated : AtftflafcAra, 
ignorance, when a man* though devoted to hearing 
und studying, does not succeed in knowing the 
twenty-five principles, owing either to his obtuse ness 
or to hLs intellect being impaired by false doctrines. 
If a man t though overcome by mental suffering, is not 
anxious to know, being careless m to transmignition, 
so that knowledge is no pleasure to him, this is 
ApramodA. Thus the next pair also of Apramu- 
diti (mutually not delighted) and ApramodamAna 
(mutually not delighting} should be considered 
Ignorance of a man of undecided mind even with 
regard to what has been taught him by a friend is 
Amaya. But failure of an unfortunate man in ob¬ 
taining knowledge, either because of bad instruction 
or disregard on the part of the teacher, is Asat- 
pmnvuditam* Thus have the eight Aslddhis, the 
opposite of the Siddhis or perfections, been ex- 
plained, mid the twenty-eightfold Asakti (weakness) 
is finished. 


Taih/ia and SiUdiiiri. 

Next follow the Tiish/is and Siddhis themselves, 
hut as their opposites have already been examined 
we may dispense wit h their enumeration hero. Some 
of these teebracfd terms vary In different texts, hut 
they m e of very small importance * I am afraid 
that even what I have given of these long beta. 


1 Thu nnmvB of the- nine Tiir.li/tri or noftfr a truants tiro: 
AmMia* witar* ftilila, Oghft, YWshfi* Swt&ni, Su- 

netrif Suiuurt/ikii, tlttnxnft SiiltvikL The mumm of tlw eight 
ShUhht Jiru; Tbrt, SutAr/i* TArajJifiii, PmmotlA, Prunuiiltd, 
PnuuodaJikAim, Bumjakk, ^atprainuUiUL 

A a 
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which Are bo characteristic of the Sfunkliya-philo- 
eophy, may have proved very tedious, and not ver\ 
closely connected with the great problems of philo¬ 
sophy. I confess that in several cases many of these 
subdivisions seemed to me entirely meaningless, but 
I thought that they were of some importance his¬ 
torically. and for a right appreciation of the methods 
of Indian philosophy. The long lists of the instiu- 
merits and the acts of intellect, of the sources of 
activity, of Nescience with its sixty-two subdivi¬ 
sions, &c. p though certainly meaningless to my mind, 
may possibly servo to show how long and how 
minutely these philosophical questions must have 
been discussed in order to leave such spoils l»e1iiiid. 
This large number of technical terms is certainly 
surprising. Some of them, as, tor instance, Su/<i, 
Pada, Avadhurita, &c. f are not mentioned either in 
the Karikiis or in the Sfttras, aud this, which has been 
taken For a sign of their more recent date, seems to 
me, on the contrary, to speak in favour of an early 
and independent origin of the 1 attvA-saniiisu and ita 
commentary. If these technical terms were modern 
inventions, they would occur more frequently in 
modern works on the Sflmkhva-philoeophy, but as 
far as I know, they do not, 

MAliiArthaa. 

XVIII. We have still to examine, though as briefly 
as possible, the Mnlikirtha* or eight cardinal filets, 
that is, the most important subjects established 
by the S&mkbya *. They are with regard to 
Praknti or Pradblna, its reality (Astitva), its 
oneness (Ekatva), its having an object or an 


1 See Siiwikliya-UL Lvokjiumuill, p< $ 9 - 
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intention (Arthavattva), and its being intended for 
some one else (ParArthya). They ate with regard 
to Purnsl m his taing ditteront from PmkWti (An- 
yatva), his not being an agent (Akartntvn), and Ids 
being many (Bahutvn). They are with regard to 
both Pmkn'ti and Punisha, their temporary union 
and separation, while Sthiti, durability, is said to 
refer to the Sukshtno- and Sthfda-jau-irn, tJie gross 
and the subtle bodies. Astitva, reality, might seem 
to belong to both Frakriti and Purusha, but it is 
meruit as the reality of Prakrit! only, which the 
SAmkhya is chiefly concerned with establishing as 
against the VedAntins who deny it with regard to 
all that is objective, keeping it for the subject 
only, whether lie is called Purusha or Atman. Tim 
commentator, however, and Prof. Garlic also, connect 
Astitva with Purusha m well as with Pmkn'ti 
The matter is of little consequence, unless Asti tv ;l 
is taken in the bo nee of phenomena! or percept ibh 
reality. The highest reality of the Purusha or the 
Atman has of course never been doubted by SA?m 
khya or Ved&nta philosophers, but that is more 
than mere Astitva, 


gboahH.t&ntrtt. 

It should lie added that the commentator in this 
place accounts once more for the name of Shush d- 
tantm, the Sitty-doctrine, but this time by adding 
the 17 Tuehlis and Siddhis, the 33 (AvidyA 5 + 
A*akti 28) and 10, not 8, MulikArthns, and thus 
arriving at 60 topics. The Chinese name presup¬ 
poses a Sapt&ths&stra, or Seventy-treatise, probably 
with reference to the origimd number of verses in 
the Kiliiku, 
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Anugrahfl-sarga. 

XIX. But even here the Tattva-fl ftmftw is not yet 
finished, for it goes on to explain the Amigraha- 
sarga, lit. the creation of benevolence, which is 
explained ns the production of external objects from 
the five TamnAtras or subtle essences for the sake 
of the Punish a. Brnhmii, after seeing these (the 
organs of sense ?) producer], but us yet without 
a sphere in which their measuring or perceiving 
power could find scope, created for them the 
so-called benevolent creation, shaped from the 
TanmatrfrS l > 

HhtLta^arffa. 

XX. After this follows the Bhilta-sargn m fourteen 
divisions. The divine creation has eight divisions, 
consisting of good and evil spirits and gods, such as 
PLsAlas, Kakshas, Yakshas, Gandbarvas, Indi a, Piu- 
ffApati, and Hrahmsk The animated creation con¬ 
sists of domestic animals, birds, wild animals, reptiles, 
and immovable things or plants. The human creation 
consists of one, of man only, from iMhmans down to 
Kfaldi&as, Domestic animals are from cows down 
to mice ; birds from Garuda down to gnats; wild 
animals from Hons down to jackals; reptiles from 
Stesha (world-serpent) down to worms ; immovable 
things from the Pirh/ita-tree (in jxuatiise) down to 
grass. This is the threefold creation, consisting of 
gods, men, and animals, the animals, be* living 
beings, forming again five classes. 


1 This passing* b vpry doubtful, unb’SS wi> connect Murift 
with Turnin'!in, untl tuko meuaring in tho sons* of perceiving, 
so that tho oroiUiuii would bo repfoBonLod tm nmdo for mini. 
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Bandha, Bondage, 

XXT. If it lie asked what the threefold bondage 
(Bandha) consists in, it is replied, In the eight Pr:i- 
kritis, in the sixteen ViMras,and in Dakahini (gifts to 
priests). There are eigh 1 Prak ri tIs, as often descri bed 
before (pp. 321, 329); and as long as a man considers 
these as the highest, lie is absorbed in Pmknti and 
bound bv Prakrit I. The bondage of tho sixteen 
Vika ms applies both to ascetics and to men of the 
world, if they are .subdued by the senses, which are 
VikdiiLS, if they are devoted to objects of sense, if 
their organs of sense are not in subjection, if they 
are ignorant and deluded by passions. 

Dfiluhi» l-bondagc, Gifts to Priests. 

The priestly IjondHge applies to those, whether 
householders, students, mendicants or anchorets, 
whose minds are overcome by passions and delusions, 
and who from misconception bestow sac ri tidal gifts 
on priests. A verse is quoted here in supjwrt: 

J Bondage is spoken of by the name of Pmknti- 
boudage, Vi kirn-bondage, and thirdly bondage 
through priestly gifts* 1 This last bondage seems 
to me very important, and it is strange that it 
should never have been pointed out as marking the 
tin ecclesiastical and unorthodox character of the 
SAnikbya-piifloaophy h What would have become 
of the Brahmans without their Dakahinfis or fees, 
the very name of a Brahman lieing Dakahifuya, one 
to be fec'd ? In the A itareyn-Briibmana already wo 
read of Yatis who condemned sacrifices, but they are 
said to liave been thrown to the jackals. That this 


1 See, however, KArikA 44, 
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teeing of a priest should have been eonnitimed one 
of the three bondages shows at nil events that 
the followers of Kajula were above superstition, anti 
looked upon sacrifice and priestcraft as hindrances 
rather than as helps to true freedom and Moksha of 
the spirit. 

Moksha. 

XXII This Moksha, the highest aim of Knpiks 
philosophy, is again of three kinds, awarding as it 
arises from increase of knowledge, from the quieting 
of the passions of the senses, or lastly from the 
destruction of the whole. From increase of know¬ 
ledge and quieting of the passions of the senses 
there arises the destruction of all that is commonly 
considered as merit and demerit; and from the 
destruction of merit and demerit there arises final 
beatitude consisting in complete detachment from 
the world, and in concentration of the Purusha in 
himself. 

PvsmMa#, 

XX 1 U. The three Pmmtknas which follow next 
require little explanation here, as they have been 
fully examined before. Still each system of philosophy 
takes its own view of them, and the character of 
each is more or less determined by the view taken 
of the real nature of knowledge. What Js most 
creditable is that each system should have recog¬ 
nised the importance of this question, as a pvv- 
li mi nary to every philosophy. This distinguishes 
Indian philosophy very favourably from other philo¬ 
sophies. AH systems of philosophy in India admit 
Pmtyabsha or perception of the senses as the first, 
of Pram&n&& The Vedanta, however* looks upon 
the Veda as the only source of true knowledge, and 
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actually applies to it the name of Pratyakslia, The 
ordinary three or six Pmmibifis of the Mlmilm-sd 
would apply to tlie world of Avidyl or nescience 
only, never to tlie true world of Brahman. See 
Vedintn-Sutms II, t, 14. The names vary some* 
times, but tlie meaning is the same. Sensuous 
[lerception, if it is meant for what is perceived, 
is sometimes called Ddshflun, what is seen ; anil 
instead of Veda we meet with .Sabia, word, and 
Apta-vaJtana (S&wkhya), right affirmation. Ami* 
nuliia, inference, is ilhistrated by the usual examples, 
such as, inference of rain from the rising of clouds, 
inference of water from the appearance of cranes, 
inference of fire from the rising of smoko. What- 
over cannot be proved by either sense or inference 
has to be accepted as Apta-vaAana, as, for instance, 
the existence of India, the king of the gods, tlie 
Northern Kurus, Maru, the golden mountain, the 
A psoras, or nymphs of Svargu, Ac. lor all these 
things. Munis such as Yasish/Aa must lie accepted 
os authorities. Apta is explained us a name for a 
man who is assiduous in his work, free from hatred 
and passion, learned, and endowed with all virtues, 
and who cun therefore be relied upon. These three 
Pramaaas, or measures, are so called because in the 
same way as in common life grains are measured by 
measures such as a Prastha, and sandalwood, Ac., 
weighed |>y a balance, the Tattvas also, the principles, 
the HhiVvas (their modifications), and the Bhutan, 
elemental substances, are measured or proved by the 
Plan n't mis. 

XXIV. The last paragraph ill the Tattvusam&sa 
points buck to the first. We saw in the beginning how 
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a Brnhm&n was introduced who, overcome by threo- 
rold pain, took refuge with the great /Ashi Kapik. 
If we ash what w r as meant by that threefold pain, 
the answer is that it is Adhyatmika, Adhibhautika, 
atui Adhidamka. AdhyAtmika is pain arising from 
the body, whether produced by wind, bile, or 
phlegm, 4 c., and from the mind (Manas), such as 
is flue to desire, anger, greed, folly, envy, separation 
from what is liked, union with what is disliked, 4c, 
Adhihh&utika is pain that arises from other living 
beings, such os thieves, cattle, wild boosts, Ac. 
Adliidaivika is pain that is caused by divine agents, 
as pain arising from cold, heat, wind, rain, ihtuidcr- 
Iwlts, Ac., all under the direction of the Vedie 
Devos. If a Hr&hman is affected by this threefold 
pidn. a desire to know (the reason) arises in him, a* 
a desire for water arises io a thirsty mam Freedom 
from pain, or final latitude, is to be gained, as we 
are told, from a study of the Tattva-BamAsa. 

^ hoover knows the philosophy which is contained 
in the Tattva-samJaa, is not born again. This is 
the doctrine of the great sage Kapila, and thus 
is finished the commentary on the .Sutras of the 
Tuttva-samiiso, 

Tbe True Meaning of the Sfl«,khya. 

In giving an account of the SAmkbya, 1 have 
followed entirely the Tattwwiam Asa, without mixing 
Jt up with the Mrikte or Sfitras. I was quite 
awaie tliat the KArikfe or the SGtras might have 
supplied us with a clearer and better-arranged 
account of that philosophy. But if J am right, that 
the Tattva-sftnidsa h older than either, it see met 1 
to me more important that we should know what 
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tlie Siiwkhya really was in its original form, By 
comparing the Tnttva-sum&sa with the Karikhs ami 
Sutras, wo ran easily see how this dry system wan 
developed in later times. Hut though the K&rikas 
ami Sutms give us a more systematic account of 
the Saiakhyn, all that is essentia] can lie fount! 
in the Snin&ea. ii" only we try to armiige the dry 
facts for ourselves. It must lie confessed, no doubt, 
that neither in the SfltraB, the KArikfa, nor in the 
TattvarfiamAsa, do we find what we most value in 
every philosophy, an insight into the mind and 
heart of the founder of that philosophical system. 
If we were asked why such a system should ever 
have been imagined and elaborated, or what kind 
of comfort, whether intellectual or moral, it could 
have afforded to any human being, we should in¬ 
deed have little to answer. All we can learn is that 
a man crushed by the burden of what is called the 
threefold misery, and seeing no hope of relief either 
by means of good actions or of sacrifices, which can 
promise no more than a temjioraiy happiness on 
earth or in Heaven, should seek advice from a 
philosopher, such a* Kapila, believing that he 
could procure for him entire freedom from all 
his troubles. 


Nature of Fain. 

Here we come across something like a really 
human sentiment. Wo can well understand why 
pain, not only as actual suffering, but us an appa¬ 
rent anomaly or imperfection in the universe, should 
have opened man's eyes to the foci that there 
was something wrong or limited in his nature, anil 
in the world in which lie found himself; and it is 
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quite intelligible that this consciousness of bis 
fimhitt inn should have acted as the first Impulse to 
an inquiry" for the cause of it. This would naturally 
lend on either to a religious or to a philosophical 
solution, and it certainly did so in India, A religion 
must have existed already before this question of the 
origin of suffering could well have been mooted ; but 
religion seems rather to have increased the difficulty 
of the questioner than solved it. T 1 te gods or god, 
even in their imperfect conception, were generally 
supposed to he good and just. How then could 
they lx? the authors of human suffering, particularly 
of that suffering, bodily or mental, Jbr which the 
individual was clearly not responsible, such as being 
‘born blind, or deaf, or dumb, or mad.' This seems 
to have been keenly felt by the auciunt Indian 
philosophers, who shrink from charging any divine 
power with injustice or cruelty towards men, how¬ 
ever low aii opinion they may otherwise have formed 
of India and Agni, nay even of Pra^nVpati, Yisva- 
k&rman or Brahma, 

Here then it was that philosophy was called in, 
nay was first brought to life, and the answer which 
it gave as to the origin of suffering or, in a wider 
sense, the origin of evil, was that all that seemed 
wrong in the world must have been the effect of 
causes, of deeds done, if not in this, then in a former 
life. No deed (Karmati) good or bad, small or 
great, could ever bo without its effect, its reward 
or punishment. This was the fundamental principle 
of their ethics, and an excellent principle it was. 

It was but another version of what wo mean bv 
eternal punishment, without which the world would 
fall to pieces ; for it hats rightly been oljyerved that 
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eternal punishment is in reality but another mime 
tor eternal love. This idea of eternal love, however, 
cannot hang* in the air, it presupposes an etenia] 
lover, a personal God T a creator and ruler of the 
world : but even this idea Indian philosophers would 
not have taken for granted. In some eases, though 
allowing deeds to have their effects, they went sc. 
far as to admit at least the superintending car© 
of a Divine Being, just as the giver of min enables 
seeds to grow, though the seeds themselves were 
the deeds jierformed by men, ns indejHMident actors, 
and therefore liable to take all their consequences 
upon themselves, whether good or evil* 

But though this ought to have sufficed to convince 
men that the world w m exactly as it ought to be. 
and could not have been otherwise, because man 
himself hail made it what it was* w hether as an 
individual or as a member of a class, there arose 
a new question which could not well l>e suppressed, 
namely* Whether it was beyond the power of man 
ever to put an end to the unbroken and irresistible 
sequence of the effects of the deeds of himself and 
of his fellow creatures ; whether, in fact, the cycle of 
life and death, or what was called SamsArn, would 
go on for ever And here the bold answer was, 
Yes, the S nmskm can he stopped, man’s former 
acts can be shaken off and annihilated, but by one 
means only, by means of knowledge or philosophy. 
In order to achieve this deliverance from all suffering, 
from all Jimitation, from all the bondage of the 
world, man must learn what he really is T He must 
learn that lie is not the Ix>dy r for the body decays and 
dies, and with it all bodily sidle rings might seem to 
end. But this is again denied, because through an in- 
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visible agency (Adnalifa or Apilrva) ;t new Ego would 
spring up, liable to suffer for its former acts, just as 
it was in this life, A limn must learn therefore that 
he is not oven what is meant by the Ego, for the 
Ego also has been Formed by surroundinge or cir- 
OHnistances, and will vanish again like everything 
else. Then what remains? There remains belli rid the 
body, and behind the Ego, or the individual }>erson. 
what is called the Purusha or the Atman, the Self, 
and that Self is to lie recognised either as identical 
with what was in earlier times conceived and called 
the Divine, the Eternal, the Unconditioned, namely, 
Brahman, or as Purusha, perfect, independent, and 
absolute in itself, hlt.sshd in its independence and in 
the complete aloofness from everything else. Tin- 
former was, as we saw, the view of the Vedinta, 
the latter is the view of the Silwikh ya- pi i iI nsophy. 
Both may have had the same roots, hut they differ 
in their later growth. The view which tho Vedanta 
took of man has sometimes l>eeu mistaken for human 
apotheosis, But people forget that for these philo¬ 
sophers there were no t/iw left whose company man 
could have joined, and whose eminence they could 
have reached. The Divine which they meant was 
the Divine in man, and what they wanted was 
reconciliation between the Divine within and the 
Divine without. Their Moksha or Nirvftna was not 
meant for Verg&Uerunff, not even for the Vergottuntj 
ol Berk hart; it was meant for complete freedom, 
freedom from all conditions and limitations, self- 
dom, in fact, whether as recovery of the Div ine as 
Brahman, or as Atman, or as something beyond all 
names that had ever lieen given to the Divine, as 
the eternal Subject, undetermined by any qualities, 
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satisfied and blissful in his own being and in his 
own thinking. 

Whatever we may think of these two solutions 
of the worlds great riddle, we cannot but admire 
their originality and their daring, particularly if we 
compare them with the solutions proposed by other 
philosophers, whether of ancient or modem times. 
None of them seems to me to have so completely 
realised what may 1)6 Killed the idea of the soul 
as the Phoenix, consumed by the fire of thought 
and rising from bis own ashes, soaring towards 
regions which are more real than anything that can 
l>e called real in this life. Such views cannot l»e 
criticised as we criticise ordinary systems of religion 
or morality. They are visions, if you like, but they 
are visions which, to have seen is Hke having 
been admitted to the vision of another world; of 
a world that must exist, however did brent In its 
eternal silence from what we and from what the 
ancient seers of India Imagined it to be. 

The most curious thing is that such views could 
1 * held by the philosophers of Italia without 
bringing them into conflict with the reprefientatives 
of the ancient religion t>f the country. It is true 
that the SAmkhya-ph i losop h y was accused of atheism, 
but that atheism was very different from what wo 
menu by it. It was the negation of the necessity 
of admitting an active or limited personal god, and 
lienee was carefully distinguished in India from the 
atheism of the NAstikns or nihilists, who denied 
the existence of anything transcendent, of anything 
beyond our bodily senses, of any thing divine. To 
call the S&mkhya atheistic, and the Vedanta not, 
would be philosophically most unfair, and it does 
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the Indian priesthood great credit that they treated 
Ijtitli systems as orthodox, or at all events as not 
prohibited, provided always that the students had, 
by a previous severe discipline, acquired the strength 
and fitness necessary for so arduous a task. 

How different the world of thought in India was 
from our own, we may Bee by an extraordinary 
defence set up for the so-called atheism of the 
^awkliya-piblosopliy, It seems to us perfectly 
absurd, hut it was by no means so, if we consider 
the popular superstitions of the Hindus at the time. 
It was a common lielle Pin India that man could, by 
severe penance, raise himself to the status of a god. 
or Deva. There are ever so many legends to that 
effect, This might no doubt be called apotheosis; 
and it was expressly stated tlmt it was in order 
to put an end to such vain desires of becoming 
personal gods that Kapil a ignored or left out of 
question the existence of such theomorpldc or 
anthropomorphic beings as could ever excite the 
rivalry of men, We are hardly prepared for such 
explanations, and yet in India they seem quite 
bond Jide. 

Vedanta and Sflnikhyti, 

W e have thus finished our account of the Vedanta 
and of the Sjbjikhyarphiloaqphy. At first sight no two 
philosophies would seem to be so different from each 
other, nay, to start from such opposite [mints of view 
as the Vedanta and the SfankhyjL The Vedintist of 
the school of &uakara looks upon the whole world, 
including animate and inanimate nature, inducting 
the small gods and the still smaller men, as a phono 
menu I maid testation of an unknown power which he 
calk Brahman, There k nothing beside it, nothing 
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that can be called real except this one Invisible 
Brahman. Then came the question, But whence 
this phenomenal world ? or rat tier, as he starts with 
the idea of there being but one real being from 
eternity to eternity, How could that eternal Brahman 
ever give rise to the world, not only as its efficient, 
but also as its material cause, if indeed there is any¬ 
thing material in the objects known to the Vediutiet ! 
Under the circumstances thus given, but one answer 
is possible, That Brahman is the world, and that the 
world, so far as it is Brahman, but so fur only, is 
real. The phenomenal world, such as we see it and 
live in it, is changeful, ever passing away, and con¬ 
sequently never, in the Ved:lntic sense of that worth 
real. We never see it or know it, as it really is, until 
we have become Vedintists. It is impossible to think 
that this eternal Being, whatever name be given to 
it, could ever change or he changed. This view of the 
universe as :t development of Brahman was possibly 
the original view taken by BAdaidyana, and it was 
dearly that of KAmiiuuyn and bis followers, who 
explain the world as an evolution (Parin&xna). But 
tliis was not SamkaruV* theory'. He accepts the 
two facts that the world is changing and unreal, 
and yet that the real cause of it, that is. Brahman, 
is incapable of change, 

Vedanta* Avidpfl, and Aviveka, 

Henoe nothing remains but to aserjife the change- 
fill phenomenal character of the world to something 
else, and, according to the YcdAnta, to ignorance, not, 
however, to our individual ignorance, hut to some 
primeval ignorance directed towards Bmhniuii as 
manifested and seen. This ignorance or Avidyu, 
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again, is not to be called real, it is nothing by the 
side of Brahman, nothing therefore that could ever 
have dominion over Brahman. All such views are 
excluded by the postulate that Brahman is free, is on© 
and .all; though here again, other VedAntists differ 
from iSawkoi-a, and represent AvidyA as an actual 
power (S&kti) of Brahman, or as Milyl L e, illusive 
jjovier, which in fact performs, or is answerable for 
what we call creation. We should of course ask at 
once, Whence coiucs that AvidyA or that MAvil, and 
what is it! How can it be anything, il' not again 
Brahman, the only thing that exists i The answer 
given by Sankara, which satisfied his mind, if not 
the minds of other Vediintists, was that we know 
as a fact that Avidyl or Nescience is there, but 
we also know that it is not there, as soon as we 
see through it, in fact, as soon as we are able 
to annihilate it by Yidy;i or knowledge, such as 
is given to us by the Ved&nta-philosophy, The 

^ edimtist holds that nothing that can be annihi- 
lilted can claim truo reality for itself Therefore 
A vidyl though it is, must not be called something 
real, 1 lie great difficulty how Brahman could 
ever be n fleeted by Avidyd, which is a weakness or 
a defect, is avoided by looking upon Brahman, while 
affected by AvidyA or seen through AvidyA, as for 
the time under a cloud or forgetful of itself, but 
never really unreal. We ourselves also, that is the 
individual souls, can be in full reality nothing but 
Br ahman , though for a while we are divided frotn 
it. Iiecause forgetful of Brahman through Avidyl 
While that state of Avidya lasts the true Brahman, 
neuter, may become to us Bmhnvh masculine, may 
become the creator and ruler of the world, and, as 
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such, receive worship from his creatures. But as 
soon as the cloud of AvidyA is lifted, this creator 
also recedes and is restored at once to his true state 
and dignity. He, the so-called Is vara, or Laid, or 
Creator, becomes what he is and always has been, 
the whole Brahman ; and we ourselves also remember 
and thereby recover our true Brahrnahood, or Self¬ 
hood, not os if we had ever been divided from it, but 
only as having been blinded for a while by AvidyA 
so as to forget ourselves, our true Self, that is 
Brahman. 

S3,mkhya s Aviv^ko, 

The S4mkhya takes what seems a very different 
attitude towards the problem of the world. These 
attitudes towards the world form indeed the kernel 
of every philosophy. If wo call theVedlnta monistic, 
the Sdmkhya is decidedly dualktie. It accepts the 
whole objective universe as real, and cal]* it Pra- 
krttip a word often translated by Nature, but In 
reality untranslatable, because the idea which it 
represents has never arisen in our philosophy, 
Fraknti may be called the undeveloped matter 
or Urxto$ r containing in itself the jxissi bill ties of all 
things* By itself it has no consciousness, it simply 
grows or develops into consciousness when seen by 
Purusha. And it develops not only Into an objective 
or material world, hut at the same time, into what 
we should call the subjective or intellect! in I world, 
supplying the Instruments of perception and thought, 
both what perceives and what is perceived. The 
question whence it came Is never asked, as little as 
we could ask that question with regard to Brahman. 

It is, it has been, and It has had no beginning* But 
in order to account for the world of experience* It 
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is supposed that this undeveloped Prakriti is always 
operative, so long as it is noticed or perceived by it 
Punish* (Self), and always passing through a pro¬ 
cess of evolution. This is an important condition. 
Prafcnti is at work so long only ns it is perceived 
by a Purueha or a true Self. Tins would come very 
near to the recognition of the subjectivity of alt 
our knowledge, and to the recognition that the 
world exists for us in the form of knowledge only. 
If we call Prakrit) matter, the Simkhya philosopher 
saw clearly enough that dead, dull, inert matter 
alone would not account for the world. Therefore 
he makes Prakriti, under the eye of ft Purusha, 
develop into Euddhi, commonly translated hy ]per¬ 
ception, but really a kind of perception that 
involves something like what we should call in¬ 
tellect (iwflr). What, as far as I can see, is really 
meant by Buddhi in this place, is the lighting 
up of Prakrit! or dull matter by intelligence, so 
as to render it perceptive, and also perceptible. 
It is the Indian 'Let there be light.’ In this 
stage Prakrit! is called Mahal, the great, possibly 
in order to indicate its importance in the great 
development of the universe. It cannot be taken 
here in an exclusively psychological sense, though 
it supplies, no doubt, the possibility of the intelli¬ 
gence of the individual also. In the cosmical sense 
the development of the world is often spoken of as 
Samasbd, in the psychological sense, and ns applied 
to each individual it goes by the name of Vyoahri. 
Thus Vk/ft&na-Bhikshu (SA >n k 1 iva-fi ij tras I, 63) re- 
murks : As, according to passages of iSruti and 
Smn'ti, such as (AVulruL Up. VI, 2, 3) ‘Let me 
multiply myself, let me procreate/ the emit ion of 
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the elements, ftc. T is preceded by Abb rain a {l e„ 
ALamkira or subjectivity), it follows that this 
AbhimAna is really the muse of the creation of the 
world p jin preceded hy an activity of Buddhi, i.a 
the cos mi cal Buddhi, anil not simply the persona! 
organ of deciding, as Buddhi is generally explained 
when part of the individual or psychological develop¬ 
ment. For shortness sake, it is sometimes said that 
AbhimAm or AhamkAra is the cause of creation, for 
in the end all the Vlkilras or evolutes serve one and 
the same purpose, Buddhi exists in human nature 
m the power of perception, and it is then, though 
not quite correctly, identified with Manas or AntaA- 
karar/a, the mental activity going on within ti.^ 
which combines and regulates the impressions of the 
senses, m we shall see hereafter. But as a cosmic 
force, Buddhi is that which gives light as the 
essential condition of all knowledge, and is after¬ 
wards developed into the senses, the powers of light 
and r bought, two Ideas often comprehended by the 
root Bud In to awaken or to perceive. Budh means 
literally to awake. And as a sleeping person is dull 
and inert to the world, but begins to perceive as 
soon as he is awake, Prakriti also is inert till it is 
awakened (Pra-buddhah and thus Incomes Buddhi, 
perceiving or perception. 

This Buddhi, however, which, as we must always 
remember, is here conceived as a development of 
PrakWti, and as, as yet, neither subjective nor objec¬ 
tive. requires a new development before ii caii serve 
for con sclous i n tell ectual work. Percept ion B accori ling 
to the Sdmkhya, can not work without AhamkAra, 
literally I-making or Egoism, but philosophically 
used with a much larger meaning, namely, if I am 
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right, ns that which producer the sense oi subject, 
ami in consequence of object also. Nature, in spite 
of being lighted up or rendered capable of perceiving 
and iieing perceived, requires, oven alter it has 
reached the stage of Buddhi, the division oi the 
whole world, that is, of itself, into subject and object, 
before any real perception can take place. Subjec- 
ti vat ion, therefore, would seem to be the nearest 
approach, though naturally there can be no aubjec- 
tivation without simultaneous objectivation. 

After this development of Prakriti into Buddhi, 
and its differentiation as subjective and objective, 
ilie next step is that it produces the Tamnitras, the 
elements of the eenscs as well as of the He use-objects, 
such as sight and light, hearing and sound, smelling 
and odour, tasting and savour, feeling and touch. All 
these, the faculties as well as the corresponding 
qua][ties of sense-perception, are modifications of the 
same Pmknti, and therefore in one sense the same 
thing, only viewed from different points of view, 
as we should say, as subjective arid objective, and 
as changed at last into the material reality of 
the sentient powers on one side, and the objective 
world on the other. Lastly, all this development 
remains without real consciousness, till it attracts 
the attention of some Purusho, Spirit or Self, 
who by becoming conscious of Prakrit! and all its 
works, produces what is the only reality of which 
we have any conception, the phenomenal reality of 
a self-conscious soul, J hope 1 have understood this 
train of thought rightly, but there is much that 
requires fuller light. Does Kapiln really look upon 
perception and thought as an instrument, ready 
made by Prakrit! for the use of the Purush a, but 
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remaining inert, like a telescope, till it is looked 
through by the Purusha, or is it the first glance of 
Puruaha at Prakrit! in its state of Avyakta or chaos, 
that gives the first impulse to the activity of Prakrfti, 
which impulse is generally' ascribed to the working 
of the Gunas ? Much may he said for either view. 
I do not feel competent to pronounce so decided an 
opinion as others have done on this subject. 

If the VedAntist explains what we call Creation as 
the result of Avidyl or Nescience, the tiAmkhyn ex¬ 
plains it by the temporary union between Purusha and 
Prakrit L This union is said to aviso fivnn a want of 
discrimination (Aviveka), and it is not in the highest 
sense a real union, because it vanishes again by dis¬ 
criminating knowledge (Viveka), nay, it is actually 
said to have the one object only of evoking at last in 
the Punisha a revulsion, and in the end a clear re cog- 
. ration of his complete independence, and his freedom 
from Prakrdi (KArikA 66), Thus the creation of the 
phenomenal world and onr position in the phenomenal 
world are due to nescience (Avidya) with the \ ed:\nt- 
ist, but to a want of discrimination (Aviveka) with the 
S&mkhya philosopher 1.55), and this want of dis¬ 

crimination is actually called by the VedAntio term 
of AvidyA in the Toga-SAtrae II, 24. Where then, we 
may well ask, is the difference between the two views 
of the universe ? There is a difference in the mode 
of representation, no doubt, but in the end both 
VedAnta and S&mkhya look upon what we call reality 
as the result of a temporary error, call it nescience, 
illusion, want of discrimination, or anything else. If, 
therefore, philosophers like YupflAna-Bhikshu recog¬ 
nised this original similarity in the tendencies Ixjth 
of the VedAnta and the SAmkhva, it is hardly fair to 
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blame them as having mked anti confounded the 
two. No doubt these two philosophies diverged in 
their later development, but they started with the 
same object in view, and they advanced for a time 
in the ewinie direction. If the Veddntists desired 
to arrive at what is called A t mA-ajjit ma-viveka, 
discrimination between Atman and An At man, the 
SA^kliyas looked forward toPrakriti-pu r ush a - viveka. 
discrimination betweeuPurusha and PrakWtL Where 
then is the difference ? If their later defenders forgot 
their common interest and laid greater stress on the 
points of difference than, on the points of similarity 
between them, it was but right that those who could 
see deeper, should bring to light whatever features 
there were left of the original family likeness between 
the two philosophies. 

Atman Lind FutlsIiq, 

Greater, however, than the difference between 
Nescience, AvidyA, and want of discrimination, Avi- 
vekit, as the causes of the world, according to YedAnin 
and SAmkhya, is that between the Brahman of the 
VedAntu, and the many PurushoH of the SAntkhya. 
According to -Sn/ikaiu the individual souk are not. 
according to Kapila they are. According to the 
former there is in reality but one Atman or Saif, as 
it were, one sun reflected in the count lass waves of 
the world-ocean; according to the latter there are 
many I nrushus, as many as there are divine, liuinan, 
animal, and vegetal souls, and their plurality k 
conceived as eternal, not as phenomenal only, * On 
this point, therefore, there is a radical difference; 
and this is due, as it seems to me, to a want of 
accurate reasoning on the port of the SAwkhyas. 
Such a peculiarity must not be slurred over in an 
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account of the Slmkhya-philosophy, but it m fair to 
point, out what the reason of this a!>ermtion nmy 
hzwe- been. From a higher point of view the Purus Iul 
of Kupila m really the same as the Brahman or the 
Atman of the VerMnta, the absolute subject. It 
only in that the Purus ha was never conceived 
as the material cause of the universe, while Brahman 
was, though, of course* with the important proviso 
that everything material was due to Nescience 
Apart from that, if the Punish a was meant lift abso¬ 
lute, as eternal, immortal, and uiicouduiitried, It ought 
to have been clear to KapJIa that the plurality of such 
a Purus ha would involve its being la mi tot 1 , . dotemiined 
or conditioned, and would render the character of it 
self-eon trad ictory, Kapila liars certainly brought for¬ 
ward every possible argument in support of the 
plurality of individual Purus has, but he has forgotten 
that every plurality presupposes an original unity, 
and that its trees in the last resort presuppose the 
tree, as men are descended from man* call liiiai Adam 
or Mania or any other name, many Punisbas, from 
u metaphysical point of view, necessitate the ud mis¬ 
sion of one Ptirusha, just os the many gods had to he 
recognised as In reality the One God w ithout a second, 
and at Inst as mere mistakes of Brahma tv Tn this 
way Vijjplina-Bhikahu was right that Kapila did nol 
differ so much from BadiuAyaHa as it would seem, 
because, if the Puruahas were supposed to Ins many, 
t hey would not lie Punish;is, and being Punisha 
they would by necessity cease to lie many. It may 
be said that this is going beyond Kapila, but surely 
we have a right to do so. 

It is necessary, at all events, that we should see 
all this clearly, just as Vi^Mna-Bhikshu and other 
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philosophers saw it clearly, in order to perceive the 
unity that underlies the apparent diversity in the 
philosophy of India. Nor should we ever forget that 
our philosophical Sutras, whatever their age, whether 
of the four tee nth century A. I>. or the fifth century tt.C. T 
are bat the last outcome of the philosophical activity 
of a whole country, and that we are entirely ignorant 
of their historical antecedents. We should remember 
that the grammatical Sutras of Panini are contra¬ 
dicted again and again by grammatical forms which 
have fortunately been preserved to us in the earlier 
BrAhmawas and Mantras of the Yedic period. We 
have no such remnants of an earlier period of philo¬ 
sophy anterior to the Sutras, with the exception of 
the as yet unsystematised. Upanish&ds, ami possibly 
of some of the more ancient parts of the MddbhArata; 
but in other respects we are left without any earlier 
facts, though not without a firm conviction that such 
perfect systems as we find in the Slit ms cannot 
have sprung up in a flay, still less from one brain, 
but that they must have passed through many 
changes for better or for worse, before they could 
assume that final and permanent form in which 
they are now presented ip us in literature. The 
Sfltras are, in tact, the final outcome of ages of 
inquiry and discussion. 

It would seem then to follow from Vb/fi&na- 
Bhikstiu’s remarks that in India a philosopher might 
at one and the same time have been a follower of 
the Yedinta as well as of the Sibakbya, if be could 
only see that, where the two follow different rands, 
they started nevertheless from the same point and 
were proceeding towards the same goal, If this is 
seen and accepted in a historical spirit, it can do 
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no harm, though no doubt there is danger of the 
distinctive features of each system becoming blurred, 
if we dwell too much on what they share in common 
or on what they may have shared in common at 
an earlier period of their growth. In one respect 
Vi^Mna-Bhikehu, to mention him only, has certainly 
seen more rightly by not resorting at once to the 
idea that actual borrowing must have taken place, 
whenever Veditntn and Bdnikhya shared t he same 
ideas. M'e should always remember that there 
must have been a period of unrest riot I'd growth of 
philosophical thought in ancient India, and that 
during that period philosophical ideas, whether true 
or false, were common property and could he freely 
adopted by different schools of philosophy. It was 
in the Sutras that these schools became sterilised 
and petrified. 

On one point V iguana-Bhikshu may have gone toe 
far, yielding to a temptation which does not exist 
for us. To him not only Vedanta and SAmkhva. but 
all the six Dareanas or systems of philosophy were 
orthodox, they were all 8mn’ti, though not Sruti, 
Hence his natural desire to show that they did not 
on any essential [mints contradict each other. After 
he had reconciled to his own satisfaction the con¬ 
flicting tenets of VedAnta and Sih/ikhya, and had 
certainly, at least to my mind,succeeded in dine over- 
ing the common ljackground of both of them, he 
attempted to do the same for the NyAya and YaW- 
shika. These two, as he says, as they represent the 
Self us endowed with qualities, might seem to be 
contradicted hy the VedAnta and Sfbnkhya which 
show that t lie .Self, or the i'uruslm, cannot be endowed 
with qualities] but this is not so, Xvava and Vato- 
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shikn are intended, as he thinks, as a first step only 
towards the truth; and though they admit the Self 
to tie qualified by pain and joy, they teach that the 
Self is at all events different from the body. This is 
what marks the first advance toward a right under- 
standing of the Self, not otdyas different from the body, 
but ns unaffected by pain and joy, as neither suffer¬ 
ing nor enjoying, as neither thinking nor acting in 
any way. To the followers of the Nydya-ph Oosophy 
also, Brahman, the Absolute, is AnirvaZ-atiiya, unde- 
finable or inexpressible. The full light, however, of the 
S&mkhya-doctnrte might dagate the beginner, and 
hence, according to Vyftkna-Bhikshu, the usefulness 
of the Nydyaand Vaiseahlka, as slowly preparing him 
tor the accept a title of the highest truth. There does 
not, however, seem to lie any ancient evidence to 
support this view of Vjjjffl&na-Bhikabu’s, that the 
NyAya and Vaiseshifca were intended as a prepara¬ 
tion only, still less that they existed as systems 
lie fore the doctrines of the Sftiftkhyn lieg&n to in- 
Huonce the thinkers of India. The SAmkJiya is 
indeed mentioned in the Mahftbh&rnta (XU, i i r, 98) 
its the highest truth, but the other systems are 
never represented m merely preparations for it. They 
present themselves as independent philosophies, quite 
as much as the other Darmnas: nor do 1 remember 
any passage where Gotama and Kua&da themselves 
represent their teaching as ft mere step leading to 
the higher knowledge of Vedanta or SAmkhya, nor 
any utterance of Bidardyafta or Kftpila to the 0fleet 
f hat such preparation was required. 

Origin of Avidya, 

lhe question which the S&mkhya may seem to 
have left unanswered, but which is iieally unnnswer- 
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able, Is. How this Aviveka, this failure of Purusha to 
recognise himself sis distinct from Praknti. could 
ever have arisen, and how and by what stages the 
development of PrakWti iuoy i>e supposed to have 
taken place which led in the end to the delusion 
of Purusha and made him look on the senses, on the 
Manas (central sense), on the AImm or ego, nay on 
Buddhi or intellect, cm everything, in fact, within 
his experience, as belonging to him, as bis own ? 
What Kapila wishes to teach is that nothing is in 
reality Ids own or belongs to him except his Self or, 
as he calls it, the Parasha. Here we can observe 
a real difference between Simkbya and Yed&nt*. 
And while in all these discussions BMarAya/m had 
only to appeal to the Veda in support of any ouo 
of his statements, Kapila, with all his regard for 
Aptava^ana, had evidently meant to reason out his 
system by himself, though without any declared 
antagonism to the Vedas Hence the Sutras of 
Kapila received the name of Manana-iiistra, inetitute 
of reasoned truth* 

Tho 6’astrs. 

If then it Is asked how Kapila came to know 
anything about Prakrit! or Uvstoff' which, jls super¬ 
intended by Turushttp is said to stand for the whole 
of creation* and how we ourselves can know any¬ 
thing about its various developments, beginning 
with Buddhi or intellect, and going on from Buddhi 
to Aliamk&ra, the making of the I or Ego, or sub¬ 
jectivity as inaeparable from objectivity, and from 
AIi&mkAra to the Tan matins or subtle substances, 
ttc.. we have to confess with the author of the 
SAmkbya^sara (p. 16) that there was nothing but the 
Stu *tra itself to depend on in support of what may 
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l>f j felt to lie very crude and startling assertions 
6 'istta some times stands for Veda, but it cannot 
well lie taken in that sense here. It seems rather 
to point to the existence of a treatise, such as 
the Sdtfikhya-kArika or the original text of the 
SAwkhya-SQtras, or the whole body oi" S:imkhv;i- 
philofujphy, as hander! down from time immemorial 
in various schools in India. At first sight, no doubt, 
it seems strange to us to derive Bud did or Intellect 
from PmkWti, nature, or from Avyakta, the unde¬ 
veloped, But we must remember that all these 
English renderings are vety imperfect, Prakrit? is 
very different from nature or though there is 

hardly a more convenient term to render it by. 
In the Sdmkhya-pf 1 ilosophy Pmkn’ti is a postulated 
something that exists, and that produces every¬ 
thing without being itself produced. When it is 
called Avyakta, that means that it is, at first, 
chaotic, undeveloped, and invisible. 

XJoTUlopmont of Frnkriti p Coamlc. 

In place of tliia one Prakrit! we often read of 
eight Prakrit is* those beginning with Buddhi or the 
Mahut being distinguished as produced as weJl as 
producing, while the hr$t P the Avyakta* is producing 
011]}% but not produced- This need not mean more 
than that the seven modifications (Vikftras) and 

1 For the ftctitnJ mmmm in the cvolaticm of Almntkflrn 
frdU the Muheit? nnti of the Muhii from Prukrl^ Jtc, p the 
iVn^ru doiu^ pa t^ld, can he our Authority, nd not iiifrr- 
ence^ beemae mA-nence emi only lead ua to thy conclusion Lfaal 
«U t-fFwt m must have a ta.me f wiuk there in no injarsm» to 
(irove either thr fiaeeeedoR beginning with thu ahum.nt^ or 
thiit beginning with the mini3 In the wnj in wliieli thi> Stlm- 
khytt^hUosophy t&uekGS, Thn-n what ia mount Isy here? 
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form# of Prakrit! are all effects, and serve again as 
causes, while the Avynkta itself, the undeveloped 
Prakrit!, lias no antecedent cause, but serves as cause 
only for nl! the other forms of Prakrit i, 

Ectrospect. 

After going through the long li^t of topics which 
farm the elements of the SA/rtkhya-phUosophy, it 
may 1 j© well to try to give a more general view 
of Kapha's system. Whether we begin with the 
beginning, the postulated Prakrit!, or with the end, 
the phenomenal world as reflected by the Iiidnyas 
and the Manns, it is but natural that Kapiia should 
have asked himself the question how what was pos¬ 
tulated as the beginning, the undeveloped Prakrit*, 
could account for all that was to follow, or how all 
that did follow could be traced back to this postu¬ 
lated Praknti, Given the undeveloped PrakWti, be 
inuigi ins I that i t was due to the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of its three constituents (Gurras) that it 
was first awakened to life and light or thought, to 
physical and intellectual activity. Some such impulse 
is required by all metaphysicians, a npS>Tvv xivo&k 
Tliis first step in the development of Praknti, this 
first awakening of the inert substance, is conceived 
by Kapiia as BuddLii, the lighting up, and hence, 
so long as it is confined to Prakrit!, described as 
Prakfum, or light, the chief condition of all jwr- 
ception, After Prakriti lias thus been lighted up 
and become Buddhi, or potential perception, another 
distinction was necessary in this luminous and ]Wr- 
ceiving mass, in this so-called Mahal or Buddhi, 
namely, the differentiation between parcelver and 
what is perceived, between subject and object. This 
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was the work assigned, I believe, to Abamk&ra, which 
I should prefer to translate by subjectrv&tion (Sub- 
jetti fining, Garbe) rather than by Ego or Egoism. 

Tills step from Budilin to Aliawtk&ra him been 
compared to Lies Cartes' Cogtto ergo sum but is it 
not rather Sum, ergo cogito, as showing tliat ticing 
itself would be iinjwssible unless it were first lighted 
tip, and differentiated into subject and object, that 
essf, in fact, is percipi, or even jiereipere ? 

When the evolution of the Avyakta has gone so 
iar, tlie question arises, how this process of perception 
could take place, how perception is possible subjec¬ 
tively, how it is possible objectively. If we begin 
with the objective side, the answer of Kapila is that 
there must lie Tamil fit ras (Tbis-only), potential i*>r- 
eejitihdia, which are not the potentialities of every¬ 
thing in general, but of this and this only (Tan-mil fcra). 
These five potentialities are Sound, Touch, Odour, 
Light, and Taste, They are not yet what Is actually 
heard, seen, Ac., nor what actually hears and sees, but 
they contain the possibilities of both. As there is ho 
bearing w ithout sound, the S&nrkhyas seem to have 
argued, neither Is there any sound without hearing. 
But there is in the TnnimUrns the potentiality of 
both. Hence, according to the division produced by 
A ha ji! kora into subject and object, the five Tan- 
in&tras ore realised as the five subjective powers of 
perception, the powers of hearing, touching, smelling, 
seeing, and tasting, and corresponding to them as 
the five object# of sense, the objects of sound, touch, 
odour, eight, and taste. In their final form the 
five potent itd Tunm&tras stand before us in their 
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material shape, subjectively as ear, skin, nose, eyes, 
and to 11 (pie, objectively as ether, air, light, water, 
and earth (the five Muhdbhutaa), These five supply 
all possible and real forms under which perception 
can and does take place. 

It should be remembered, however, that in order to 
account for perception such us it really is, another, 
a sixth sense, is necessary, in addition to the tive, 
which is called Manas, generally translated by mind, 
but really a kind of central organ of perception, 
acting as a door-keeper, meant to prevent the 
crowding in of perceptions, to arrange them into 
percepts, and, as wo should say, into concepts also, 
being in fact the conditio sine ijud non of all well- 
ordered and rational thought. One might feel in¬ 
clined to translate Manas by brain, If brain had not 
become so unscientific a term in our days. It might 
also be called the point- of attention and nppercep- 
tion, but even this would hardly help us to a dear 
dew of what Kapila really meant by Manas. Only 
we must guard against taking this Manas, or mind, for 
the true Self. Manus is ns much a mere instrument 
of knowledge and a product of Prakrit i as the five 
senses. They all are necessary for the work of 
perception, conception, and all the rest, a* a kind 
of clockwork, quite different from the highest Self, 
whether It is called Atman or Pnrusha. The Pnrusha 
watches the clockwork, and is for a time misled into 
believing itt his identity wit lithe workings ofPrakriti. 

This is but a poor attempt to make the Sfbukhysi 
view' of being and knowing intelligible, and I am 
far from maintaining that we have gained, as yet, 
a full insight into the problems which troubled 
Kapilu, or into the solutions which he proposed. 
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What I feel is, that it is not enough simply to 
re]writ the watchwords of any ancient philosophy, 
which ;ire easily accessible in the Sutras, but that 
we must Fit least make an attempt to bring those 
ancient problems near to 11s, to make them our own, 
and try to follow the ancient thinkers along the few 
footsteps which they left behind. 

There is an illustration in the Siv^kbya-tattva- 
Kauumdl 36, which suggests a very different view 
of the process of knowing, and deserves to be taken 
into consideration: ‘ As the seniors of a village,* they 
say, ‘collect taxes IVom the householders and I mud 
them over to the governor of the district, who 
again remits them to the treasurer, and the trea¬ 
surer to the king, thus do the outer senses, when 
they have perceived anything, hand it on to the 
inner sense, the Manns, the organ which determines 
what there is and then hands it over to Ah&mkAra, 
and the Ahawikaro, after appropriating it. to the 
Bui Id hi, the supreme Lord.* Here Buddhi, though 
supreme, is decidedly different from the cosmic 
Buddhi that springs from the Avyakta and leads 
to A hawk im; nor is it easy to see how these two 
Buddhis, or rather that one Buddhi in its two func¬ 
tions, could have been admitted by one and the 
same philosopher. 

Ih SAmkhya IdealumP 

There is another point on which it is ditEcult to 
come to a clear understanding. Wo are asked 
whether the Hindus fully realised the fact that we 
are conscious of our sensations only, and that all 
we call bodies, or the outside or objective world, is 
no more than the result uf an irresistible inference 
of our mind, which may be called A v idyl We are 
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conscious, no tloubt, that we are not ourselves the 
cause of our sensations, that we do not make 
Hie sky. but that It is given us. But beyond that, 
°ur world is only an inductive world, it is, eo to 
say. our Creation ; we make the sky concave or 
blue, and all that remains, after deducting both 
the primary and secondary qualities, is Prakrit! 
ns looked at by Purusha, or, as we should say, dm 
■Dtng hi 1 gUh, which we can never know directly, 
It is within us. or under our sway, that this 
Prakriti has grown to all that it is, not excluding 
our own bodies, our senses* our Manas, otir Tanmfttms, 
nur Ahamkdra, our Buddln. Wns this the view* 
taken by the SAfftkhyas? Did they see that the 
NvTZum, the development of the world, trikes place 
within iis, bi our growth, though not our work, that 
the light which, as Buddhi emerges from Prakrit!, is 
the light within us that has the power of perceiving 
Uy its light; that both the Ahum, the Ego. and the 
Tvam, tlie Non-Ego* determine not only ourselves, 
hut the whole world, and that what we call the 
1 he sensuously jjerceivlng and perceived world* is no 
more than the development of thoughtless nature 
refleeted through the senses on our enchanted 
Self ? The riddle of the world which the Siinkhya- 
philosophy hits to solve would then lie no more than 
to account for the mistaken interest which the Self 
takes iii that reflex r the coiiscinusness which he 
assumes of it* the fundamental error by which, fori 
a time at least, he actually identifies himself with 
those images. This identifying process would, from 
this point of view, really take the place of what we 
call creation. The closing of the mental eyelids 
would be the dropping of the curtain and the close 
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of the drnma of the world; and tins final recogni¬ 
tion of our cosmic misconception would lead the 
Self back from the stage of the world to himself, 
would undo all creation, and put an end to that 
suffering which in the result of bondage or finiteness. 

It sometimes seems to me as if such views bad been 
at the bottom of all Hindu philosophy, though for¬ 
gotten again or obscured by a belief in that reality 
which detommies our practical life (Vyavahira). By 
admitting this blending of cosmic and psychological 
views, much in the Sibitkliya-phtlosophy would cease 
to lie obscure, the Buddhi of the world and the 
Buddhi of ourselves would indeed become one, and 
the belief in the reality of things, both objective 
and subjective, might truly be explained ns due to 
Avivekn, the absence of discrimination between the 
Self and the imagery of nature. It would become 
intelligible why Prakriti should be supposed to play 
her part so long only as it was noticed by Purusha ; 
it would explain why Prakrit i, by itself, was taken 
as Atetsnn, objective, thoughtless, and the Puruaha 
only as subjective, conscious and thinking; why in 
its solitude Pumsha was conceived as not active, 
but Prakrit! ns always active; why Punishy, should 
sometimes mean the eternal Self, and sometimes 
man such as lie is or imagines himself to be, while 
interested in the woHd, lielieving in. the world, and 
yet with a constant longing after a higher and truer 
state, freedom from the world, freedom from pain, 
freedom from all cosmic being, freedom as alone with 
himself. 

Punish a and Frakn'ti, 

But if we may credit the founders of the Silmkhya, 
whether Kapil a or Astiri or Pa ii ia^iklia, with such 
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Advanced views, if they really had made it finite 
clear to themselves that human beings cannot have 
anything but their own knowledge, we can under¬ 
stand why they should have represented the whole 
process id perception and combination, all joy and 
pain, and, in consequence, all willing also, as belong¬ 
ing, not to the Puruslia or the Self, but to a stranger, 
to the Manas, and indirectly to Pmferi'ti, while 
the Purus Jin, when be seems to see, to combine, to 
rejoice, to suiter, and to will, does so by misappre¬ 
hension only, like a spectator who is carried away 
by his sympathies for Hecuba, but who in the end 
dries bin tears and stops hie sighs, leaves the theatre 
of the world, and breathes the fresh air of a bright 
night. The SAwikhva uses this very simile. The 
whole development of Prakn'ti, it is said, takes 
place only when Purtisha is looking cm the dancer, 
that is, cm Prakrit I, in all her disguises. If lie dues 
not look, she does not dance for him, and as soon 
as he turns his eves entirely away from her, she 
altogether ceases to try to please him. She may 
please others who are still looking at her, and so far 
it may be said that she is never annihilated, Iweauge 
there will always be new Purusluts to \re enchanted 
and enchained for awhile, but at last to be set 
free by her. 


Slate of Puruflhrtj when Free. 

Often has the question been risked* What then 
becomes of the Punisha, after the spell of Prakriti 
ha* been broken, anti he has ceased to take any in¬ 
terest In the phantasmagoria of the world, thrown 
on him by the Maium mid all the products of Pniknti 
tiiJit ^ u p|K>rt the Mar ms. But this is a question 
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which no philosophy can W expected to answer. All 
that can be said is that Purusba, freed from all 
F’rakritic bonds, whether ignorance or knowledge, 
joy or soitow, would remain himself, would be what 
he alone can be, unrestricted, not interfered with, 
free and independent, and hence, in the highest 
sense of the word, perfect and happy in himself. 
This maflkble state of bliss has naturally shared the 
fate of similar conceptions, stieli as the oneness with 
Brahmas, the NiAjineyasa or Non plus ultra, and 
the NirvAna of the Buddhists. Tn the eyes of less 
advanced thinkers, this unfathomable bliss assumed 
naturally the character of paradisiacal happiness 
f minted in the most brilliant and even sensuous 
colours, while to the truly enlightened it repre¬ 
sented tranquillity bSauti), perfect rest, and self- 
sat is faction. While I agree with Dr. Pahlmann 1 
that the Buddhist: idea of Nirvana was the same, 
originally, as that of the higher bliss of the Vedilnta 
and S&mkhva-phihisophy, 1 cannot believe that it 
was borrowed by the Buddhists from either of those 
systems. Nir vAna was one of the ideas that were 
in the atr in India, and it was worked out by 
Buddha as well as hy Kapil a and Rudarilyniia, but by 
each in Jits own fashion. The name itself, like many 
technical terms of Buddha's teaching, was no doubt 
Urah manic. It occurs in the Vedanta, though it is 
absent in tin* tSibakbya-SutiTLS, We see in the 
Buddhist Buttas how it was used by the Buddhists, 
at first, in the simple sense of freedom from passion, 
but was developed higher and higher, till tn the 
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md it became altogether negative. IF it had been 
simply taken over by Buddha from some individual 
teacher of an established philosophy, it would betray 
its origin, w hile we see it spring up as naturally in 
Buddhas philosophy as in that of RldarAyuua and 
Kapila. They all took their materials from the 
same stratum of thought* and elaborated them 
into systems* probably about the same time. But in 
spite of Dr. Dohhnamis very learned ami very able 
pleading* I must say once more that 1 cannot yet 
i*ee any evidence for supposing that either Buddha 
borrowed direct from Kupila or that Kupila borrowed 
from Buddha. 

Kupila dots not enter into u minute analysis of 
his Nirvsbm, or. as he calls It, Kaividyn, aloneness. 
His object was to show how pain arose and how pain 
can be absolutely removed. If freedom from limita¬ 
tion and pain is happiness* that happiness can be 
secured by the S&wkhya just as much as by the 
YedAtda and the Buddhist-philosophy; but though 
the VedAntlst admits happiness (Ananda) by the 
side of existence and perception (Sai-Ait), as peculiar 
to the highest Brahman, he does not attempt to 
explain what kind of happiness he means; and some 
VedAnta philosophers have actually objected to 
A nanda or happiness as a positive predicate of the 
highest Brahman* Negatively, however, this happi¬ 
ness may surely be defined as freedom from pain, free¬ 
dom from nil limits or fetters* and therefore j perfect 
bliss. 

Meaning of Pain. 

It would seem extraordinary, and wholly unworthy 
of a great philosopher, if Kapilu had had eyes for 
the ordinary sufferings only which are entailed on 
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all the sons of men. He must have known that there 
is happiness also for them, and something between 
suffering 1 and happiness, the even tenonr of a man's 
life. Knpila meant something else by pain. He 
seems to have felt what Schilling felt, that sadness 
cleaves to all finite life, but that is very different 
from always being intent on getting rid of the suffer- 
ings inherent in life on earth, Knpila evidently meant 
by Du/iklia or pain something more than physical 
or even mental suffering, namely the consciousness 
of being conditioned, limited, or fettered, which is 
inseparable from this life. But whatever suffering 
he may have meant, the method suggested by him 
for its removal is certainly bold arid decided. All 
this suffering, he tells us, is not, as we imagine, onr 
suffering, hike the whole evolution of Pmkriti, this 
suffering also belongs to Prakriti and not to our¬ 
selves. not to the Pmualias. 

PuruBha. 

In order to explain the world, we have to admit 
not only Pmkriti, rising in the form of Buddhi, 
Aha»rk:im. and Manas to the height or the depth 
of individual existence, perception, and action, 
hut likewise another quite independent being, the 
Purusha, the real or the letter and truer Seif", and 
therefore very' much the same as the Atman of the 
Vetkin to. Both Purusha and Atman, it should be 
remembered, are absent in Buddha's teaching, anti 
hy their removal the idea of Nirvi'ma has become 
almost meaningless. But on this point also we 
must wait for further light. 

YY ith Kapila the Purusha or Self always remains, 
after as well as before his release. It is true he is 
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only the looker on of ail that takes place through 
PmJfivti, looking it were into a glass in which all 
the doings ofPmkriti are mirrored. Fora time by 
some strange want of discernment, this Punish** 
always one of many Purushas, forgets his true nature 
and identities himself with this image of Pnrkntt, 
He imagines therefore that he himself sees and 
hem's, that he himself sutlers at id rejoices, that lie 
himself is an I, really possessing all that the world 
offers to him, and unwilling to give it up again, 
whether in life or in death. His very body, how¬ 
ever, his organs of sense, nay his mind and his 
individuality, are neither he, nor his : and if he can 
only learn the wisdom of Kapila, he is for ever above 
the body, above all sensation, above all suliering. 
Nay Prakriti even, which has no soul, but acts only 
as impelled by her nature w hen looked at by Purusha, 
ceases her jugglery as soon as Purusha turns away. 

Frukriti ail Automaton V 

It might possibly bdp vlk to miderat&nd the rela- 
tion between Purusha and Prakriti better, if we 
saw in PrakWti an automaton, such as Dcs Cartes 
described, performing all the functions which we 
consider our own and which are common to man 
and animals, as in fact a mere mechanism, and if we 
took the mtionul soul, the Punisha, as the chow 
penmate, superadded to the automaton. It was 
Professor Huxley who showed that,os a consequence 
of this assumption, all our mental conditions might 
lie regarded as simply the symbols (Pratibimbo) in 
consciousness of the changes w hich take place auto¬ 
matically In the organism. In the slime way ull the 
changes of Prakriti, from mere sensation to emi- 
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ceptud thought, might he taken ns Including pain 
and joy and consequent action, the working of 
PrakWti, independent of the lrxiker on, although 
that looker on in his enchanted stAte imagines that 
lie is himself doing what in reality Pmkriti is doing 
tor him. This is beautifully illustrated bv the simile 
of the dancing-girl to which we referred lie fore, bur 
who is here represented riot only as intent on pleas¬ 
ing and beguiling Purusha, but as trying lierself to 
ojjen his eyes and make him free from her charms 
and fetters. We thus gut a new application of the 
simile mentioned before, 

Pnkj/ti’it U(i selfishness. 

We read in the K:\ri kits 39—62 1 ‘ As a dancer 
having exhibited herself on the stage ceases to dance, 
so does Nature (Prakrit!) cease, when she lias made 
herself manifest to Purus ha. 

60. In many ways Prakrit! serves Ptimsha, who 
yet does nothing tor her in return ; she is noble 
minded and cares only tor the we)(are of him who 
is so ungrateful to her. 

6t. There is nothing more modest, I think, than 
Prakrit], who does not expose herself again to the 
gaze of Purus ha, after she known that she 1ms been 
gazed at. 

62, No Ptmtaha is therefore really chained, nor 
does he become free, or wander; Prakrit! alone, 
dependent as she is on different Parashas, wanders 
from birth to birth, is bound, and is freed. 1 

In fact it would seem that Prakrit!, in tmehantiug 
or binding Punisha, has no object in view except that 
Purtishu should tn the end perceive Ids fetters, and 
by discrimination become free from them (Kftrikfl 59), 
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Hero is indeed the Gordian knot of the whole 
SA?nkhya-philoeopliy. We t relieve fora time in our 
own physical nature and in the nature by which we 
are surrounded, and ho long a* we do this, we suffer. 
We are exjtosed to nil kinds of pain, till our eyes are 
opened and we burn that it is Prakrit I that sees 
and acts, that kills and is killed, that suffer^ while 
we imagine that we ourselves do and sutler all this. 
As soon as this insight has been gained. as soon its 
Pu rnsha has distinguished between himself and what, 
is not himself, liberation is achieved at once, and tin- 
dunce of life is ended for ever, at least so fur as the 
liberated Self is concerned. Until that final liberation 
has been accomplished and everything: like body bus 
been completely removed, transmigration continues, 
and the Pmuisha is supposed to lie clothed in wind 
is called the Liiiga-snrira. or subtle body. Vt hatever 
we may think of the truth of such a system we can* 
not help admiring its consistency throughout, and its 
boldness and heroism in cutting the Gordian knot. 

Qrom And Subtle Body. 

The idea of a subtle body by the side of our 
gross body is very natural ; and we know that 
among the Greeks also Pythagoras claimed a subtle 
ethereal clothing for the soul apart from its grosser 
clothing when united with the body. But the exact 
nature of that subtle body arid its relation to the 
grosser body is by no mesas ns clear as we coulrl 
wish it to l>e. 

Both SiUnkhvns and Vedititista agreed if) admit¬ 
ting the necessity of a subtle body in older to make 
the process of migration after death intelligible. 
In the Vedanta the name of that body, or vehicle, 
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or Awraya for the journey of the son! from existence 
to existence is hSukshnia-aarira, tire subtle body, 
The Vedanfists look upon this tlun and tratisgtrnvut 
vehicle of the soul as a seminal or potential (Vi;/a 
or &akti) body, which at death leaves the coarse 
material body, without being injured itself This 
subtle lsxly arises, according to the Yed Ant a, from 
the so-called l.pAdhiw (conditions), and consists of 
the senses of the body (Dohendriyns), both percep¬ 
tive (Buddhlndi-iyas) and active (Knnnendrlyaa), and 
of Manas(mind',ofBuddhi (intellect), Ycdtinni (sensa¬ 
tion), implying beyond itself the YLshayas, oEjects 
required lor sensation and presupposed already by 
Manas. Its physical life is dependent on the Mukbya 
Prasa. the vital spirit, and on the five Pulsus, the 
.specialised spirits. Its Indriyas or senses are not 
to be taken as the external oigans of sense, such as 
ears, eyes, Ac., but as their functions only (Wftti). 
I’liis subtle and invisible body or Siikshma-sarlra 
remains, according to the VedAnta, till true know¬ 
ledge arises, and the individual soul recovers its true 
being in Brahman, The VedAntists are, however, 
by no means consistent in their views on these two 
bodies, the subtle and the coarse body (Sflkahm&ni 
and SthOlnm A'arlram), or on the process by which 
the one a Ifect* c*r controls the other, At the dual 
dissolution of the coarse body we are told that the 
Indriyas are absorlied in the Manas, the Manas in 
the Mukbya Pn'uia, this in the ffiva, the individual, 
and this in the subtle body ; but neither the Ujntui- 
d i tills nor the \ edAnta-SAtins are always quite 
consistent and dear in their views on the subject, 
anrl it seems to me useless to attempt to reduce 
their various guesses to one uniform theory. 
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In the Sftmk hy a-phdosqphy this Sfikshma-J&rira 
ajijK-ar* as Lihga-sarira. or the sign-body. The 
Stljula-.mrirn or coarse materia] body consists, accord¬ 
ing to some SAwikhya teachers, of the five or four 
coarse elements (BUhtas), according to others ot the 
element of the earth only, and is made up of six 
coverings, hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones and mar¬ 
row, The subtle or inner body, sometimes called 
the vehicle, or the AtiviUiika-mvira, is formed of 
eighteen elements ', of (i) Buddhi, (2) AhaJnkara, 
(;,) Manas, (4-8) the five TanmAtraa or Sukshma- 
bhfitas, and (9-i8) the ten senses. This body is of 
course invisible, but without it the coaise body 
would be useless. It forms wlmt we should call our 
personality, and causes the difference in the char¬ 
acters of individuals, lieing itself wlmt it Iuls lmmi 
made to he by former works. All fitness Ibr reward 
and punishment attaches to it, not to the l J uiTishu« 
who are all alike and unchanging, and it likewise 
determines by means of its acquired dispositions the 
gross bodies into which it has to enter from life to 
life, till final freedom is obtained by the Purusha; 
and not only the gross body, but the subtle Imdy 
also is reabsorbed in Prakrits. 

Thu Atheism of Hnpila. 

We have still to say a few words about the 
charge of atheism brought against the Siwikhyaa, 
It seems certainly strange that at this early time 

1 K.iritjl + o, ami S&mkby*Satnui III, y. Why tlim Li%»- 
jmrlm nliuiiltl bo bfliiJ to caiihint of seventeen mid #n* ifviptft- 
ijjumiknm) oliUDflats, is, difficult to flay, inkaa EIa is tnJtfn fur 
llii' PuniflLm who, for Iho time being, idoiitifios hums oh with 
the subtle body. 
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and surrounded as lie? no doubt m ss by sacrifices and 
hymns addressed to tfie innumerable Vedic Dems, 
nothin" should have been said by KapUa either for 
or against these being* Most likely at his time and 
before lus time, the different Devas of the popular 
religion had already been eclipsed in t lie minds of 
thoughtful people by one Deity, whether Prap&puti, 
Vijtvftfeannan, or Brahman, Both Pra^&pati and 
Brahma are mentioned in tlio Tattva-sami'isa- 
bhasliya. But even such a supreme Den or Adhi- 
deva is never asserted or denied by Kapil a. There is 
a place in liis system for any number of subordinate 
Devae, but there is none ibr Grxl, whether as the 
creator or as the ruler of all things. There Is no 
direct denial of such a being, no out-spoken atheism 
in that sense, but there is simply no place left for 
him in the system of the world, as elaborated by 
the old philosopher* He had, in fact, put nearly 
everything that belonged to G^i Into Prakrit I, 
only that this Prukrifci is taken as purely objective, 
and as working without a conscious purpose, unless 
h lien looked at by Punish a, mid then working, as 
we are told, for his benefit only, 

Thiw 1 ms sometime* been illustrated by what must 
have been a very old fable, viz. that of a cripple 
who could not walk, meeting another cripple who 
could not see. As they could not Jive by them¬ 
selves, they lived together, the lame one mounting 
oil the shoulders of the blind one, Pr&knti, we 
are told, was the blind, Purusha the lame traveller. 

We must rememfier, however, that Praknti, 
though blind, is always conceived as real* 1 because 
the SAmk hya- philosophy looks npon ever) thing that 
is, its proceeding out of something that is real (Sat- 
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kAry&vAda). And here we see again, the fundamental 
difference between i lie S:l»i khya and the other philf'- 
s^pbies, as VfijtasputbMiara has pointed out in his 
commentary on the S&mkhya-kArikil 9. The Buddhist 
takes the real world as the result of nothing, the 
Vedflntist takes the unreal world as proceeding from 
something real, NaiyAjika and Vawtthika derive 
what does not yet exist from what does exist, while 
the SAwikhyas derive what is from what is 1 . 

If it be asked how the unconscious Prakrit) began 
t-i work and attract the attention of Fttrusha,.£apila 
has an answer ready. The Gun as, he says, are first 
in a state of etjii]|>oise, but as soon as one of the 
three preponderates, there is tension, and Prakrit! 
enters on the course of her unceasing labours, be¬ 
ginning with the emanation of Buddhi, and e n d in g 
with the last of the twenty-four Tattvas, 

There is this difference also between the atheism of 
KupiJa and that of other atheistic systems of philo¬ 
sophy, that K a pi In nowhere puts himself in ton hostile 
attitude towards the Divine idea. He nowhere 
denies distinctly the existence even ol the purely 
mythological gods, such as Indra, which is strange 
indeed ; nor does he enter on any arguments to 
disprove the existence of one only God. lie simply 
says—and in that respect he does not differ much 
from Kant—that there are no logical proofs to estab¬ 
lish that existence, hut neither does b© offer any 
Hueh proofs tor denying it. We know that Kant, 
honest thinker as lie was, rejected all the logical 
proofs of the existence of Deity as insufficient, and 
bused the arguments for his belief in God on purely 
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ethical grounds. Though we have no right to 
Assume anything of the kind with regard to Kapila. 
when brought, face to lace with this great religious 
am] moral problem, the existence of a supreme God, 
we ought to mark his impartiality and the entire 
absence, in the whole of his philosophy, of anything 
like animus against a belief in God The Devos he 
could hardly have seriously believed in, we should 
fiiiy, and yet he spares them and allows them to 
exist, possibly with the reservation that people, in 
worshipping them, were unconsciously approaching 
the true Puruaho. We should not forget that with 
many people atheism meant, and means, a denial of 
Devas rather than the denial of the one, only God, 
the Hrst Cause of the world. This whole question, 
however, will be better discussed when we reach the 
Yoga-philosophy and have to examine the argu¬ 
ments produced by Putaib/nli against Kapila, and 
In support of the admission of a Supreme Being, 
gene rally called kvara, the Lord. 

I in mobility of tho S&rjikhya, 

It has also been said that Kapik’s system is not 
only without a God, but likewise without any 
morality. But though it is quite true that, accord¬ 
ing to Kapila, Purusha in his perfect state is tioq- 
moral, neither merit nor demerit, virtue nor vice, 
existing any longer for him, ho is certainly not 
allowed to lx? immoral. The Sim k by a, like the 
Vedanta and other systems of Indian philosophy, 
implies strong moral sentiment in the belief in 
Kariimn (deed) and transmigration. Kapila also 
holds that deeds, when once done, can never cease, 
except at the time of Moksha, but produce effect 
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aftereffect, both in this life and in the lives to come. 
This is i me of the unalterable convictions in the 
Hindu mind. There is, besides the admission of virtue 
and vice, t he dispraise of passion and the praise of dis- 
passion. These are represented ns forms of Buddhi. 
as Eup&s or Bluivas, forms or states, inhering in 
Buddhi, and therefore following the Lihga-sarira 
from birth to birth. Kay, it is distinct ly added that 
going upward is due to virtue, going downward to 
vice, so that virtue, as a preliminary, is really in¬ 
dispensable to final liberation. It may be true that 
in this way morality is reduced to mere calculation 
of consequence^ but even such a calculation, which 
is only another name for reasoning, would serve as 
a strong incentive to morality - . Anyhow then is 
no ground lor saying that K&pDa's system ignores 
ordinary morality, still less that it encourages vice. 

SA?wkliy& Fumbles. 

There is one more feature of the Sinakhva that 
deserves to be mentioned, because it is not found in 
the other Indian philosophies, but may be supposed 
to have suggested to the Buddhists their method of 
teaching by parables. A whole chapter of the 
Sutras, the fourth, is assigned to a collection of 
stories, each of which is meant to illustrate some 
doctrine of Kaptta’a. Some am very much to the 
jK>mt, and they can l»e appealed to by one worth so as 
to recall the whole lesson which they were meant to 
teach. The first is meant to illustrate the complete 
change that comes over a man when he has been 
taught Ins true nature by means of the S&nikhyo. 
"As in the case of the son of a king . 1 The story 
which fellows is that a young prince who was born 
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under an unlucky star, was taken out of his capital 
and brought up by a (Sahara, a kind of wild man of 
the woods. When he grew up lie naturally thought 
that bo himself was a .Sahara, and lived accordingly. 
Hut a minister, who had found out that the prince 
was alive, went to him secretly and told him that 
he was the sou i>f the king, and not a 6'abo'ju 
At; once the prince give up the idea that lie w;«$ a 
savage, believed that he was a prince, and assumed 
a truly royal bearing. In the same manner a man 
who has heen told his true diameter by his teacher, 
surrenders the idea that he is a material and mortal 
living,and recovers his true nature, saying ‘As a sou 
of Brahman 1 am nothing but Brahman, and not 
a being different from him in this phenomenal 
world.’ 

The commentator adds an extinct from the 
Gai'iJf/a-Punina which must have lieen borrowed 
from a SA/ukhya source:—- 

‘As everything that is made of gold is known 
its gold, if even from one small piece of gold one 
lias learnt to know what gold is, in the same way 
from knowing God the whole world becomes known. 
As a IMhm&n possessed bv an evil spirit, imagines 
that he is a <Sudrci, but, when the possession is over, 
knows that lie is a Brfthinan, thus the soul, pos¬ 
sessed by M;Vy:i, imagines that it is the body, hut 
after Maya has come to an end, it knows its own 
true being again, and says, 1 am a BrAhman.' 

The seventh illustration is dike u cut-off hand,’ 
and is meant to teach that, as no one takes his hand 
again after it has once been cut off no one should 
identity himself with anything objective, after once 
having surrendered the illusion of the objective. The 
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sixteenth, to which 1 called attention many yen in 
ago us connected with old Aryan folklore, is meant 
to teach that even an accidental negligence may 
be fatal to our reaching the highest goal, as in the 
case of the * frog-wife,' 

The story Is that of a king who, while hunting, 
had seen a beautiful girl in a forest She became 
his wife on condition that he should never let her 
see water. He gave the promise, but once when 
the qneen, tired after playing, asked him for some 
water, he forgot his promise, and brought her some, 
whereupon the daughter of the frog-king became 
a frog (Bhekl), and disappeared in the lake. Neither 
nets nor anything else was; of any avail for bring¬ 
ing her hack, the king had lost her for ever. Thus 
true knowledge also will disappear by one act of 
negligence, and will never return. 

This system of teaching by parables was very 
popular with the Buddhists, and it is just possible 
that the first impulse may have come from the fol¬ 
lowers of Kapiia, who are so often called Krypto- 
buddlusts or PraitAanna-Bauddlias. 

1 have called attention already to the fact that 
these illustrative parables, though they do not occur 
in the KiVrikfls and in the Tattva-sam&su., must have 
existed all the time in the P&rampnnl of the Bnlh- 
mans, because they appear in the modern Sutras, 
that is in the sixteenth century. Like the Sutras 
referring to these stories, other Sutras also may 
occur in our modern collection of Sitwikhya-Sutnis, 
which existed for centuries, as handed down by 
tradition, but were omitted in the Karikiis and even 
in the Tuttvtt-samilsa. 


CHAPTER VIL 

Ycgfl and SdNikhya, 

Tim relation of the Yoga to the34^khy a-philosophy 
is not easy to determine, but the Bhagavad-gitil \ , 4. 
goes so for as to say that children only, not learned 
people, distinguish between S&mkhya and \ oga at 
till, as It were between faith (knowledge) and works. 
We find the SAmkhya and Yoga represented^ each 
in its own Sutras, which are ascribed to different 
authors, Kapila and Pata%aIi' T tmd they are spoken 
of in the dual as the two old systems (Midiabb. 
XII, 104, 67); but we also find a philosophy called 
SA»ikhya-yoga i§V£$$£L Up. II ni and this not 
Us ;i 1 ivaiuh'u, as it Were. SamkUvu. and ’'k "ga, but Aft 
one philosophy, as a neuter sing., representing Yoga 
and Siimkhya together as one, or possibly as \ ogn 
belonging to the SfcwMiya. Thus wo read again in 
the Bhagavad-giU V, 5, that he who understands 
SAmkhya and Yoga to be one, understands aright. 
Yoga, in the sense of ascetic practices and medita¬ 
tions, may no doubt have existed in India in very 


1 The identification of three two names witl> the turn* of 
one person KApya who is mimLionixJ in tho Sato- 

jiatliA-brilinaurf*, tjnce proposed hy Profeoser Weber, h«s prut- 
ably long been given up by him. See nine Garbo, Sim k by a* 
Philosophic, p, 26. 
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ancient times. It is called Burn tana (old), (B. G. 
IV, h i), and this is probably wbat the author of 
the BlmgaviwhgltA (IV, t) meant, when he made 
the Bhagavat say to Aryuua;— 

1 I declared this imjKirjgh&ble Yoga to Vivasvat, 
\ ivasvat told it to Mami, M&nu to Ikshv&ko. Thus 
royal sages came to know it. having received it 
through tradition ; but this Yoga was lost here by 
long lapse of time.’ 

A similar oral tradition descending from Pnw/iipati 
to Maim, and from Mann to the people (to Ikshvnku. 
accordiiig to Sum karrt) is mentioned already in l lie 
A 7 tibritlogya Ujianishad (III, ti ; VIII, 15), 

It is much the same with the other philosophies, 
and we are left in doubt as to whether the three 
couples, Sil/nkbya and Yoga, NyAya and Vaweshika, 
nay oven Piirva- and Uttsra-Mim iimod, were amal¬ 
gamations of system* wliich had originally an inde¬ 
pendent existence, or whether they were differentia¬ 
tions of former systems, SAm khyu and Yoga might 
easily have formed one comprehensive system, 
because their divergence with regard to the existence 
of au Isvnni, or Loid, was not so essential a point to 
them as it seems io us. Those who wanted an l.svnra 
might have him as a first and super-eminent 
Purusha; while those who had gone beyond this 
want, need not have quarrelled with those who still 
felt it. The N vaya and Vaiscsldka show dear traces 
of h common origin ; while the two MimnwsAs, which 
in character are more remote from one another than 
the other systems, seem to sanction, by their names | 
at least, the suspicion of their former unity. But the 
deplorable scarcity of any historical documents does 
not enable us to go beyond mere conjectures ; and 

D d 2 
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though the names of Kapil a p \ ytsa. and Gotmna rruiv 
yeem to have an older air than those of Patai^&Iu 
ifAiiminf and KaJi&da, we must not in atich matters 
allow ourselves to Jje guided by mere impressions* 
The often-cited pftsaage from tbe ^ edftiit&-Sftini& II P 
i ? 3, Et-emi YognJi pratyuktaA, 'Ji y this th e Vogu_is 
refuted / proves of course no more than the existence 
of a Yug^vphiiosophy at the time of Bldarftyarta ; ft 
cannot be used to prove Use existence ol the \ oga- 
Sutrrt5=, such as we jxjnsess them, as previous to the 
composition of the Tedinta*Sflti , as* 

Meanings of the ward Yoga* 

In the Bbagavad-gltA Yoga is defined as Samatva, 
equability (II, 48). It has been repeated again and 
again that Yoga, from Yin/, toy/in. meant originally 
joining, the deity, or union with it. Even native 
authors occasionally favour that view. A moment s 
consideration, however, would have shown that such 
uu idea could never have entered the mind of 
a S&eukliya. for the simple reason that there was 
nothing for him that he coulrl have wished to join. 
Even the VedAntist does not really join Brahman, 
though this is a very common misconception; nay, a 
movement of the soul towards Brahman is distinctly 
guarded against as impossible. The soul is always 
Brahman, even though it does not know it, and it 
only requires the removal of ignorance for the soul 
to recover its Br&hmahood, or to became what it 
alum's has been. Yup, from meaning to join, came, 
by means of a very old metaphor, to mean to join 
oneself to something, to harness oneself for some 
work. Thus Yujf assumed the sense of preparing | 
for huid work, whether preparing others or getting | 
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ready oneself. And as people with us use the 
expression to go into harness, i. e. to prepare Un- 
work, or to buckle-to, i. e. to get ready for hard work, 
^ \\tj, particularly in the AI lilimepada, came to mean 
to exert oneself. Possibly the German Angespnnnt 
and A!<*}»*MiMuy may have lieen suggested by the 
Riiitie metaphor, though the usual ex phi nation is 
that it was so by a metaphor taken from the 
stretching of the bow. In Sanskrit this Yu# is 
often used with such words as Matins, Alttrun, 
Atniati, tfec., in the sense of concentrating or even¬ 
ing one's mind ; and it is in this sense only that our 
word Yoga could have sprung from it, moaning, as 
the Yoga-Sfitras tell us at the very beginning, 1, 2. 
the effort of restraining the activities or distractions 
of our thung]its (A’ittu-vWtti-nirodha), or the effort 
of concentrating our thoughts on a definite object. 

Yoga, not Union, but Disunion. 

A false interpretation of the term Yoga, as union 
him hd to a total misrepresentation of P&t&fa/aliY 
philosophy. Rajendraiul Mitrn, p, 208, was therefore 
quite right when he wrote: * Professor Weber, in his 
11 istorv ' if Indian Literature {pip, 238-9), has entirely 
n 1 isrepresented t he case. He says, "One very pteculiar 
side of the Yoga doctrine—and one which was more 
and more developed as time went on—is the Yoga 
practice, that is, the outward mentis, such as penances, 
mortifications, and the like, whereby this abflorpt ion 
into the supremo Godhead Is sought to Ik attained.'' 

* 4 riie idea of absorption,’ lie continues rightly," into 
the supreme Godhead forms no part of the Yoga 
theory," " Patawyali, like Knpila," he adds, " rests 
satisfied with the isolation of the soul, and does not 
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pty into the how am! where the soul abides after 
separation." ‘ But when he charges the professor with 
not having read the Yoga he goes a little too far. 
and lie ought to have known, front his own experi¬ 
ence, that it is small blame to a man who writes 
a complete history of Indian litem! lire, if he has not 
' read every book on which lie lias to pronounce an 
opinion. Even the best historian of German litern- 
1 turn can hardly have read every German author 
of any eminence, much less can the tirst historian of_ 
*Saiisk ri t ] i teratu re. 

Rajendmlul Mitra, however, is rjuite right so far 
that Yoga, in the philosophy of Pata%/ali anti Kapil a. 
Hid not mean union with God, or anything but effort 
( Udyoga, not Samyoga), pulling oneself together, 
exertu>n, concentration, Yoga might mean union, 
hut the proper term would have been Samyoga. 
Thus we read in tlie Bhagavad-giti II, 50 :— 
Buddhiyukto jahltiha uhho sukritadusliknte. 
Tasiniidyog&vn yur/yasvn, yogaA karmanu kausalam. 

‘ He who is devoted to knowledge leaves behind both 
good and evil deeds ; therefore devote yourself to 
Yoga, Yoga is success in (all} actions,’ 

That native scholars were well awai'e of the double 
meaning of Yoga, we may boo from a verse in the 
beginning of Bhopadeva’s commentary on the Yoga- 
Sfitras, where he states that, with a true Yogi 11 .Yoga, 
joining, means really Viyoga, separation, or Viveka, 
discrimination between Furusha and PrakWti, subject 
and object,self and nature, such us it is taught in the 
SAaikhya : PumprafcWtyor vivogo*pi yoga ityudito 
vayit. 1 By which (teaching of Patafl^ali) Yoga (union) 
is said to fie Viyoga (separation) of Punisha and 

Pniknti.’ 
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Yoga aa Viveka, 

Wg saw that tin's Vi yoga, or Yiveka was indeed 
the highest point to which the w hole of the Simkhya- 
philosopliy leads up. But granted that this dis- 
f crimination, this subduing and drawing away of the 
I Self from all that is not Self, is the highest object of 
philosophy, bow is it to be reached, and even when 
reached, how is it to 1)0 maintained 1 By know¬ 
ledge chiefly, would Is? the answer of Kapila (In 
11 iiil nay og«) ; by aace tic ex a rcisea del ivering the Self 
from the fetters of the body and the bodily senses, 
(fay Karmayoga) adds I ’atnm/ali. Pataiiyali by tin 
means ignores the (iVidnayogn of Kapila, On the 
contrary, he presupposes it ; he only adds, as a 
useful support, a number of exexcises, Ijodily m well 
as mental, by which the senses should be kept in 
subjection so as not to interfere again with the 
concentration of all thoughts on the Self or the 
Punish* 1 . In that sense he tells us in the second 
Siif.ra that Toga is the effort of restraining the 
activity or distractions of our thoughts. Before we > 
iiegin to scoff at the Yoga and its minute 1 reatrnent 
.ff jiostures, breathings and other means of mental 
concentration, we ought first of all to try to under¬ 
stand their original intention. Everything can 
become absurd by exaggeration, and this lias been, 
no doubt, the case with the aelftmjxised discipline 
and tortures of the Yogi ns. But originally their 


1 1 pn ftr, cyofi hi tiiu Sufiikhyit'philiiAiiphY, winter 
Pumshji by S^lf rat her thm by mini, bovue In English 
wrnnt Ito n.^d Iti tins ^nac of simply jubjoct *rr muL B* a !*!«*, 
Atmnii, Self, is often tifHwJ by Ptit.-iwynIE hiiiu»4f for PuniHluL, 
Yitgu-Sainu 21 ; 11, 41. 
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object seems to have been ho other than to counteract 
the distractions of the senses. We fill consider the 
closing of the eyelids and the stopping of the cars 
against, disturbing noises useful for serious medita¬ 
tion. This was the simple beginning of Yoga, and 
in that sense it was meant to lie a useful addition to 
the S&wkhya, because even a convinced S&mkhya 
philosopher who had obtained trMnayoga or know- 
ledge-yoga would inevitably suffer from the disturb¬ 
ances caused by asternal circumstances and the 
continual inroads of the outer world upon him, 
i.e. upon his Manns, unless strengthened to resist 
by Karin ay ogn or work-yoga the ever present enemy 
of his peace of mind. More minute directions as to 
how this desired concentration and a hat ruction could 
be achieved and maintained, might at first have been 
quite harmless, but if carried too llir they would 
inevitably produce those torturing exercises which 
seemed to Buddha, as they do to most people, so 
utterly foolish and useless. But if we ourselves must 
admit, that our senses mid all that they Imply are 
real obstacles to quiet meditation, the attempts to 
reduce these sensuous affections to some kind of 
quietude or equability (Sumatra) need not surprise 
us, nor need we be altogether incredulous as to 
the marvellous results obtained by means of ascetic 
exercises by Yogins in India, as little as we should 
treat the visions of tit. Francis or St. Teresa os 
i low aright impositions. The real relation of the * 
soul to the body and of the senses to the soul is still ' 
as great a mystery to us as it was to the ancient 
\ogins of India, and their experiences, if only honestly 
related, deserve certainly the some careful attention 
as the stigmata of Homan Catholic saints, They 
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may lie fir they may not lie true, but there is no 
reason why they should be treated ns n priori untrue. 
From tiiifi point of view it seems to me that the 
Yaga-pbitftfOphy deserves some attention on the part 
of philosophers, more particularly of the physical 
school of psychologists, and I did not fed justified 
therefore in passing over fids system altogether, 
though it may be quite true that, after we have once 
understood the position of the Stinkhya-philosophy 
towards the great problem of the world, we shall 
not glean many new metaphysical or psychological 
ideas from a study of the Yoga. We must never 
forge! that, although our SjI/h khy ft-Sutras are very 
modem, (tie Sawikhya as such, is not, and is always 
presupposed by the Yoga. It has its roots in 11 soil 
carefully prepared by centuries of philosophical 
cultivation, and has but little in common with the 
orgiastic ecstasies which we see among savage tribes 
of tiie present day. The Hindus also, before they 
became civilised at id philosophers, may or may not 
have passed through such a phase. Hut how little 
of true similarity there really exists between the 
Yoga and Tapas of the Hindus, and the sweating 
processes of the American Indians In their steam- 
booths, may easily be seen from the excellent 
Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, by J, W. 
Powell, (892-3, p. 117 seep : ft. 823 se<p, to mention 
no other and more painful reports. 

Before we enter upon an examination of the 
peculiar teaching of the Yoga-philosophy, a few 
words with reference to the sources on which we 
have to depend for our information may be 
useful. 
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PaiUTif^ali t Vy&Hfl- 

'Hie Sfitms of tho Yoga-philosophy are ascribed 
to PutuA</uli. who ifi also called Phauin or Sasha, the 
divine serpent, lie may have been the author or the 
representative of the Yogarphiloaophy without being 
necessarily the author of the Shtras. His date is of 
course uncertain, though some scholars have, with 
great assurance, assigned him to the second cen¬ 
tury u.c. It may be so, but we should say no more. 
Even the commonly received identification of the 
philosopher Pataw/ali with F&ta%ali, the gram, 
marian and author of the MnhAbhashya, should be 
treated as yet as a hypothesis only. We know too 
little about the history of Sanskrit proper names to 
be able to say whether the same name implies the 
same pereon. That is not the case in any other 
country, and can hardly he true in India considering 
how freely the names of the gods or nf great Ktshis 
were taken, nnd me still taken, ns proper names. 
It 1ms actually Ijeeu asserted that Vyisa, tho author 
of a late commentary on Pate. Ay all’s Yoga-Sutms, is 
the same person as Vyiaa, the collector of the Vedas, 
the reputed author of the MahAbhAratft and of the 
V ed An ta-Sti fcras. Hi it there are ever so many YyAsaS 
living even now, and no solid argument could pos¬ 
sibly be derived from the mere recurrence of such 
a name. There are works ascribed to tliranya- 
gurblia, Hariharo, Vishnu, See ,; then why not to 
Pata/lynJi ? It is of course m impossible to prove 
that Putnsyali the philosopher nnd Pataiiyali the 
grammarian were not the same person, as to prove 
that they Wei's; but if style of language and style 
of thought are any safe guides in such mutters, we 
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ought certainly to hesitate, and should do so in any 
other literature, lieibit: taking the grammarian and 
the philosopher P&ta/b/ati ns one and the same per¬ 
son. It would no doubt be a great help if we 
could transfer the date of the grammarian, the 
second century blc.* to the author of our Yoga- 
Sutraa but on that point also it seems to rue better 
to wait till we get some more tangible proof In 
the present state of knowledge, or rather ignorance, 
of all dates to he assigned to the philosophical 
Siitrm, it is the duty of every scholar to abstain 
from premature assertions which only encumber and 
obstruct the way to further discoveries. 

Second Contury B P C, 

The second century would certainly be most 
welcome as a date for any of our extant philoso¬ 
phical Siitras, hut that is no excuse for saying that 
the Yoga-philosophy was reduced to the form of 
Siltras in that century, because the grammarian 
Fntafipali lias been referred to iL Jiesides, even the 
date assigned to tlx? grammarian t’ataibyali is a. con¬ 
structive date only, and should not for the present 
be considered as more than a working hypothesis. 
The fact that these Yoga-Siitras do not enter on 
any controversy might certainly seem to speak in 
favour of their being anterior to the other Sutras ; 
but we saw already why we could no more build 
any chronological conclusions on tins than we 
should think of proving the anteriority of our 
S&fflkhya-Siitrss by the attacks on its atheistical 
doctrines which occur in the Sutras of the other 
philosophical systems, f think we must lie satis¬ 
fied with the broad fact that Buddha was later 
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than the classical Up&nisimds, and that our philo¬ 
sophical Sutras tut* later than Buddha, because they 
evidently refer to his doctrines* though not to his 
name. As to popular tradition. It is no doubt of little 
value, particularly in India ; still X doubt whether 
tradition could have go ne so completely wrong as 
to prophesy in the iSaiikwhepa-^u^kara-X i^/aya 1 and 
elsewhere that f/aim ini, VyAsa, Fata/V/afh and Sam- 
kant would appear on earth to uproot all heresies, 
if they had lived More the groat heresy of Buddha. 
Paiart^aK m said to have been a portion of Sankar- 
shaaa ur Ananta, the hooded serpent Seslm t encircling 
the world, and it may be for the same reason that he 
is sometimes called Phan in (FhardbharfcW). This 
ie the kind of useless information which tradition 
gives us. 

Chronology of Thought, 

In India we must learn to be satisfied with the 
little we know, not of the chronology of years, but of 
the chronology of thought ; and taking the Yoga, 
In its systematic form, i. t\ in the Fati^ali-SiUrae, 
as post-Buddhistic, we can best understand the 
prominence which it gives both to the exorcises 
w hich are to help toward overcoming the distracting 
influences of the outer world, and to the arguments 
in support of the existence of an L?vara or Divine 
Lord. This marked opposition became Intelligible 
and necessary as directed against Eajnla as well as 
against Buddha; and in reading the Yoga-Sfltras it 
is often difficult to say whether the author had his 
eye on the one or the other. If wo took away these 
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tuvi characteristic features of the Yoga, the wish to 
establish the existence of an isvara against all 
comers, and to teach the means of restraining the 
affections and passions of the soul, as a preparation 
for true knowledge, such us taught by the Bdmkhva- 
philosophy, little would seem to remain that is 
peculiar to Pntnm/alL 

Cut though the Sutras are [mat-Buddhistic, there 
can be no doubt that not only the general outlines 
of the S&mkhya, hut. likewise all that belongs to 
the Karumyoga or work-yoga was known before 
the rise of Buddhism, Thug, if we turn to the 
MahfU>h;i<’uta,wc find that the twenty-four principia, 
with Purusliu as the twenty-fifth, are often men¬ 
tioned, though arranged and descrilied in different 
ways. Then we read again (Amigitsl XXV): ■ That 
which sages by their understanding meditate upon, 
which is void of smell, of taste, of colour, touch or 
sound, that is called PrndMna (Prakrit!), Tliat 
Pradhana is unperceived ; a development of this un- 
perceived power is the Mabat; and a development of 
the PradhAna (when if has} become Mahat. is Aham- 
k&ra (egoism). From Ahamk&ra is produced the 
development, namely, the great elements, anil from 
the elements respectively, the objects of sense are 
stated to lie a development.' 

As to the Yoga-practices or tortures we know 
that, alter practising the most severe Tupas for a 
time, Buddha himself declared against it, and rather 
moderated than encouraged the extravagant exercises 
of IMIuuanic ascetics. His own experience at the 
beginning of his career had convinced him of their 
uselessness, nay, of their danger. But a moderately 
ascetic life, ft kind of via media, remained throughout 
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the ideal of Buddhism, and we can well understand 
that the Brahmans, in trying to hold their own 
against the Buddhists, should have tried to [dace 
before the people an even more perfect system of 
asceticism. And, lest it should he supposed that 
the SAnUcbyfi-phdoiwphy, which was considered as 
orthodox or Yedic, hod given its sanction to Buddha's 
denial of an Atman and Brahman, which was far more 
serious than the denial of an I,warn. Lord, it would 
have seemed all the more necessary to protest de¬ 
cidedly against such denial, and thus to satisfy the 
ingrained theistic tendencies of the people at large, 
by showing that the SAmkhya, by admitting Punisha, 
admitted a belief in something transcendent, and 
did by no means, according to Putafryal E at least, 
Condemn a belief even ui an I.*vara t or Lord. In that 
sense it might truly be raid that the Yoga-philosophy 
would have been timely and opportune, if it came 
more boldly forward, after the rise of Buddhism, 
not so much as a new system of thought, hut as 
a re-invigonited and determined assertion of ancient 
H&mkhya doctrines, which for a time had beett 
thrown into the shade by the Buddhist apostasy. 
In this way it would become intelligible that 
Buddhism* though sprung from a soil aaturated 
with SAmkhya idesis i should have been anterior to 
that new and systematic development of S:V/nkh.v&~ 
philosophy, which we know in the Sutras of Kapik 
or in the KArikAe or even in the Tattra-sam&ra; 
that in ffict p in its elements,, the Slwikhya should 
be as decidedly pre-Buddhistic tis m its final 
systematic form it was post -Buddlwtic That 
the existence side by side of two such systems 
as those of Kapila and Buddha, the one deemed 
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orthodox, the other unorthodox, gave matter for 
reflection to the people in India we see best by 
ji well-known verse which I quoted many yean; 
a gu m m v Hlatory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
(p, 10a) : k If Buddha knew the law and K&piki not. 
what is truth ? If both were omniscient, how could 
there be difference of opinion between the two ? ' 

The Yoga-Philosophy, 

The Ycga-Sutras, or the Yug 4 iim\kam B p called also 
by the same name which was given to the S&mkhva- 
S&tiafi, v lx. Silmkhya-piuva^Tma. both being consi¬ 
dered as expositions of the old Sdmkhya + may have 
been contained originally in some such text-buuk 
as the Tattva-samiisa . The S&tros were published 
and translated by BaUantyne, i S5 2, a translation 

1 It is not much of un argument, but it may deserve to be 
mentioned, that tin? title given by Fatinlyull to the Yqgur&atrns, 
Aihn Yogjinu.Sii--NmLHt, * Now begins tbo taoehmg of the Yoga/ 
DEiil not Afhn YogtyriffllAfli, reminds ijh of the title whirl) 
the gramma non Pufjifpj/jili gives to hi* MEilifthhA*hya, Atha 
&bdAnu£&sanaiii f 1 Kfow begum the teaching of Words or of 
tho Wivrtl/ ThW iklo doe* not l«dnng to Primus's Scdm-s. but 
tv tho Muliiibhibdjyft; and it in ctmouw that such a compound 
o# ^bdanusutianaia would really offend against one of FAniiuV 
rnb-H (U t 3, 14), According to Fri/iim there ought 10 k no 
such compound, iniii though he docs not give m the reason 
why ho objects Ee ihh and other such-lihe compound^ we cam 
eimOy m*? that Somali rit did not sanction compounds whidi 
might ht* Ambiguous considering tlimt Word-teaching might be 
taki-n in the Aeiun of teaching doming from words m woll a* 
teaching having words for its object It k true that thk 
apparent imgiilimty might bo removed by a rdktfltt to 
another mlo of PAnini (JI T yet it is curious that tho 

Kamo, if only apparent, irregularity tdnudd occur both m tb- 
3Jnh/d <11 :1 h bya and in the YogirSfltrw, both being a-cribod to 
FataifjidL 
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continued by Govitubuleva-sistrin In the Pandit, 
voL HI, Nos. 28-68- A more useful edition, bat 
not always <juit0 correct translation, was given by 
Rajelidralal Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indies, 1883. 
s Yoga Aphorisms of Pata%faU, with the commen¬ 
tary of Bliogra lUf/L' Vj^uftna-BJiikshu, whose com¬ 
mentary on Kapila’s S&mkhya-Sfttros was mentioned 
before \ and who is chiefly known by his Yoga* 
vAmika, is the author also of the Yoga-siia-sawt- 
gralm, an abstract of the Yoga, which has been 
edited and translated by GangduAtha JJiu, Bombay, 
1894, and may be cons ill tod with advantage by 
students of philosophy. Colebrookes easay on the 
Yoga, like all his essays, is still most useful and 
trustworthy; and there are in German the excellent 
papers on the Sd.mk.hyti and Yoga by Professorg 
Gar be in Bidder a Grundris*. Garhe speaks well of 
a dissertation by P, Markus. Yogtt-phiftmpfiiv 
nock if cm Rihfwmdrfarida dargcstelft, which, how¬ 
ever, I have not been able to obtain. 

HiBCoxicoptioD of tho Objects of Yoga. 

It was almost impossible that the Yoga-philosophy, 
as represented by European scholars, should not 

1 Other worb ^cribod to tho a&mo author aret — 

Tho BrjiljaiiL*(iiimiLmwlii-hhiishyi.i f calknj Vi#»inimrita. 

Tho SAffkhyt’ tetiU -bliAahyi, Merits to him, but rwdlv 
tOTH|m»a hy Qmd&p&dA {sen tiuiginitha, p F 2). 

The Yuga-vArttika, 

Tin? IdWOTArgliJ^hh^&lij;^ from tho Kflfioft-pijK ira* 

Tlie Prunopan Is] mo 1 - £Lk>ka. 

An osjOimaiJun of pEvn^tapida'a commentary on tho 
VaiieebIki rua, called Vaihb h ifca-virt ti ka. 

Thera are printed editions of tbe S^khyj^prav^mu' 
biaibliy^ the Yoga-virttOu, and the -Siuiikhyii-suriL. 
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have suffered from Its close association with the 
Silrnkbyn, property so called* AH its metaphysical 
antecedents were there. Yoga is indeed, as the 
Ftnihmaiis say, SUmkhya, only modified, particularly 
in one point, namely, in its attempt to develop and 
systematise an ascetic discipline hv which con* 
oentration of thought could be attained, and by 
admitting devotion to the Lord God as part of that 
discipline. Whether this was done, as is generally 
supposed, from mere theological diplomacy is a 
question we should find difficult to answer, con¬ 
sidering how little we know of the personal character 
of Patafi^ali or of the circumstances under which 
he elaborated his theistic Sflmkhya-philosophy. 
There is an entire absence of animosity on his part, 
such as our own philosophers would certain! v have 
displayed in accusing another philosopher of atheism 
and in tlying to amend his system in a thoistie 
direction. No doubt there must always have been 
a majority in favour of a theistic philosophy of 
the universe as against an atheistic, but whether 
Patnm/ali may be fairly accused of having yielded 
to the brutal force of numbers, and curried favour 
with the many against the few is quite another 
question. It is certainly extraordinary to see the' 
perfect calmness with which, with very few ex¬ 
ceptions, KripikVs atheism is discussed, and how 
little there is of the ad poptdim advocacy in support 
of a belief in God and u personal God. Nor does 
Kftptla, like other atheistic philosophers, display any 
animosity against the Divine idea and its defenders. 
He criticises indeed the usual arguments by which 
theiste make and unmake their God, if they represent 
Him os the creator and ruler of the world, and 
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charge him at the same time with cruelty, by 
making him responsible for the origin of evil also. 
But all this is done by Kapil® in a calm and what 
one might almost call a businesslike manner ; and 
in answering Kupilas arguments, Patniiyali also 
preserves the same Samatva or even temper. He 
imputes no motives to Ids antagonist, nor does 
he anywhere defend himself against any possible 
suspicion that in showing the necessity of a persona] 
God, an i.fvara. he was defending the interests of 
the Brahman priesthood. After all, Ijjvara was not 
even a popular name for God, or the name of any 
special god, though it occurs as a name of Rudra, 
and in later times was applied even to such gods as 
Vishnu and Siva, after they had been divested of 
much of their old mythological trappings. 

Devotion to Iffars, Misconceptions. 

In this res]>ect also wo have something to learn 
from Hindu philosophers. Considering the impor¬ 
tant'’ of the subject, it is Useful to see how little 
heat was expended on it either by K&pila, or by 
Pnt&j’Wi. If we remember how the two philo¬ 
sophies were In popular parlance distinguished from 
each other as SAaibhya with and !S;i»ikhya without 
a Lord, we should have expected to see this ques¬ 
tion treated in the most prominent place. Instead 
of which we find PatoflyaJi, at the end of the first 
chapter, after having described the different prac¬ 
tices by which u man may hope to become free from 
oil worldly fetters, mentioning simply as one of many 
expedients, I. 23, * Devotion to the Lord,' or, as it 
is generally translated 1 devotion to God.’ Devotion 
or l'raaklhAna (lit, placing oneself forward and into) 
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is explained by Bhoffb as one of the forms of 
resignation* as worship of Him, and as the sur¬ 
render of all ones actions to Him* If a man, without 
wishing for any rewards consisting in worldly enjoy- 
merits, makes over all his cares to I.wara as the 
highest guide, that, we are told, is PmsidhAna* 
Pata%aM then goes on, - As it lias been said that 
Sunuldld or complete absorption can be obtained i 
through devotion to the Lord, the next that 1ms to 
be explained in order, is the nature of that Lord, 
the proof the majesty, the name of Him, t he order i 
of His worship, and the fruit thereof/ In I, 24 
Patafkjrcdi goes nn to say: 1 Lvara t the Loid, is a 
Puruaha (Self) that has never been touched by 
sufferings* actions, reward^ or consequent disj^osi- 
tions h I lie commentary adds : 1 SulTerings are such 
as Nescience, AvidyA, Ac.: actions are either enjoined, 
forbidden, or mixed ; rewards are the ripened fruits 
oi actions manifested in birth (germs, caste) and 
life, while dispositions (A.my a, Anlage) arc so-called 
because they lie in the soil of the mind till the fruit 
has ripened, they are instincts (Samak&m) or Impres¬ 
sions [\ iisiinA). It the Lord is called a Purusha, 
that means that He is different from all other 
Puruehas (Selvas), and if He is called Lord, that 
means that He is able by His work alone to liberate 
the whole world. Such power is due to the con¬ 
stant prevalence of goodness fa Gunn) in Him, who 
no beginning, and this prevalence of gtHxlness 
arises from His eminent knowledge. But the two, 
knowledge and |xjwer p are not dependent on each 
other, for they are eternally abiding in the very 
substance of Lvnra. His very relation to that 
goodlier is without beginning, because the union 
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of FrakWtf nnil PurusluL, that is, the creation would, 
from a Yoga point of view, have been impossible 
without the will of such an T.wara. While the 
Altta or min d lit ordinary Purushas or Selves 
undergoes, while in the body, modifications tending 
towards happiness, unhappiness, and delusion, and, 
if remaining without blemish, good, and full of 
virtue, becomes conscious of the incidence of the 

J rictures min wed on the mind, it is not so with 
svara, His highest modification is of goodness 
alone, and he remains steadfast in enjoyment through 
eternal union with it. Therefore he alone is f^vara, 
eminent above all other Puruslius. Again, even for 
one who has gained fi'eedorn, a return of suffer* 
ings, Ac,, is possible, and has to he guarded against 
by such means as are inculcated in the Yoga ; but 
he, the Is vara, as he is always such ns he in, is not 
like a man who has gained freedom, but he is by 
nature free. Nor should one say that there may 
l»e many such tsvaros. Though there he equality 
of Purushns, qud Punish as, yet as their aims 
are different, such a view would be impossible. 
And though there he a possibility of more or less, 
yet the most eminent would always be the Iwara 


or the Lord, lie alone having reached the final goat 
of lordship/ 

The Pitft%ala-hli£lshya dwells very strongly on 
this difterenoe between the liberated sou] arid the 
Lord ; for * the liberated or isolated souls/ it says, 
‘attain their isolation by rending asunder the throe 
bonds, whereas In regard to fsvara there never was 
and never can lie such bandage. The emancipated 


implies Iwndage, but tlue can never Ire predicated of 
the Lord/ 
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We need net point out here the weak pomla of 
this argument, and the purely relative character 
of the greatness and separateness claimed for the 
Is'vara, ns compared with otlier Purushas, but it 
may be well to try to compare our own ideas of 
God. when put into clear and simple language, with 
the ideas here propounded. PatafojrcUi seems to me 
to come very near to the i^moiouaia of man with 
God. though he docs not go quite as far as the Vc- 
dantiii who claims for the Atman perfect Uomoousia 
with BjtibmaiL His Itfvara may l«e primus inter 
pare# t but aw one of the Purus baa* ho is hut one 
among his peers, lie is a little more than a ged, 
but lie is certainly not what we mean by God. 

What is l.yvBra ? 

As K&pila had declared that the existence of 
such a Wing as Warn did not admit of proof 
Pata%ftli proceeds in the next Sutra to offer what 
he calls Ids proofs, by saying; 4 In Him the seed of 
the omniscient (or omniscience) attains infinity/ 

It would be difficult to discover in this anything 
like u proof or a tenable appeal to any PramAtta, 
without the help of the commentary. But Bhor/a 
explains that what is meant Lore is that there are 
different degrees of all excellences, such ;ts omnisci¬ 
ence, greatiless, smallness, and other Ai^varvaa; and 
that therefore there must he for all of them a point 
beyond which it is impossible to go This Nirntimya 
point, this non plus ultra of excellence, is what is 
claimed for larva ra or the Lord. 

Though this could hardly lie considered as a 
convincing aigument of the existence of a Being 
endowed with all such transcendent excellences as 
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are here postulated, it shows at all events an honest 
intention on the part of Pataftyali. Patanyali'fj argu¬ 
ment reminds us to a certain extent of the theistic 
argument of Cleanthes and Boethius. What he means 
is that whore there is a great and greater, there 
must also bo a greatest, and this is Isvara, and that 
! where thore is good and better, there must be best. 
Nor does lie flinch in trying to answer the 
questions which follow. The question is supposed 
to have been asked, how this L-vara, without ativ 
inducement, could have caused that union and 
separation of himself and Prakrit! which, as we 
saw, is only another name for creation. The answer 
is that the inducement was his love of beings, 
arising from his mercifulness, his determination 
being to save ail living beings at the time of the 
haljxipralayas and Mahdpratayas, the great destrnc- I 
tioiiR and reconstructions of the tvorld. This, of 
coui'se, would not have been admitted by Kapila. 

Next Pataujali proceeds to explain the majesty 
of tsvura by saying, in I, 26,— 

' He is the superior (Guru) even of the former 
ones, being himself not limited by time.' 

By the former ones are meant, as we are told, 
the ancients, the Host creators, such as BrahmA 
and others, and by superior is meant instructor and 
guide, so that it would seem difficult to assign a 
higher position to any divine being than by pi;wing 
him thus above Brahma and other accepted builders 
of the world. Next follows his name, I, 27 
* Hi? name is Prm/ava.’ 

Pramiva might etymologically mean breathing 
forth or glory. It is assigned as a name to the 
sacred syllable Qm, possibly a relic of a time beyond 
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our reach. It is said to have been the mime of 
Lfvara from nil eternity, just as t he name of father 
or son. This may be true, but it does not satisfy 
us, However old the name Pranava and the 
syllable Om may have been, they must have had 
a beginning, but in spite of all the theories of the 
Brahmans, there is not one in the least satisfactory 
to the scholar. Om is their sacred syllable, which 
has to lie repeated a hundred or a thousand times 
in order to draw the mind away from all disturbing 
impressions and to concentrate it on the Supreme 
Being. But why it is so we cannot tel). It may lie 
a mere Imitation of the in voluntary out breathing 1 of 
the deep vowel o, stopped by the labial nasal, and 
then drawn in: or it may be the contraction of a pro¬ 
nominal stem A vatu, ‘ that,' corresponding to Ayam, 

‘ this, 1 and it is certainly used in the sense of Yes, 
much as hoc Mud was used in French when con¬ 
tracted to tail. But however that may lie, it Is 
called PrahavH., praise or breathing forth, and cannot 
be explained any further etymologically. It is a 
name, os lihoya says, not made by anybody, and 
if it has any historical or etymological justification, 
this is at all events not known to us, Still we 
cannot go quite so far us Kajeiidrulnl Mitra, who 
sees in it an Indianised form of the Hebrew Amen f 
First of all. Amen does not mean God, and how 
should such a word have reached India during the 
BriUmmua period ? 

PatioTyali continues by telling us in Sutra I, 38, 
that repetition of the syllable Om and reflection 
on its meaning are incumbent on the student of 
Yoga. And this, as Bho^a adds, as a means to 
concentrate our thoughts, and to attain to Sam&dhi, 
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the chief end of the whole Yoga-philosophy. In 
that sense he adds, J p 29:— 

"Thence also bbt&tmnent of in ward-turned thought, 
smd aWnce of obstacles/ 

Inward-turned thought (PratyakfetanA) Is ex* 
plained as a turning away of our senses from all 
outward objects, and turning them hack upon the 
mini The obstacles to Snmftdhi are mentioned 
in the next Sutra, I, ^o, as 
1 Disease, languor, doubt, carelessness, idleness, 
woridJinesa error, not having a settled standjjoint, 
and not keeping it; these are the obstacles causing 
unsteadiness of mind/ 

1 , 31 * 1 With them arise pain, distress, tremor 
of limbs, and disturbance of the regular inbreathing 
and outbreathing/ 

f, 32* *To prevent all this, there is constant 
fixing of the mind on one subject (Taltva)/ 

Ip 33- 1 And likewise from a reviving friendliness, 
pity, Complacency, and indifference towards objects 
of happiness, unhappiness, virtue and vice, there 
arises serenity of mind/ 

The commentator adds, 11 If one sees happy people* 
one should not envy them ; if one sees unhappiness, 
one should think how it could be removed; if one 
sees virtuous people* one should rejoice and not say. 
Are they really virtuous ? if one sees vicious people, 
one should preserve indifference, and show neither 
approval nor aversion. Thus does the mind become 
serene and capable of SamMhl Eut all these are 
only outward helps towards fixing the mind on one 
subject* and of thus in time obtaining Sam&dhi/ 

1 have given this extract m order to show how 
subordinate a position Is occupied in Pataf^ali's 
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mind by the devotion to lavara. It is but one of 
the many means for steadying the tuiud, and thus 
realising iliat Viveka or discrimination between 
the true man (Purusha) and the objective world 
(Prakriti). This remains in the Yoga as it was 
in the SAiijkhya, the smnmum hon wn of mankind. 

I do not think, therefore, that Rajendrala) Mitm 
was right when in lus abstract of the Yoga (p. liii 
he represented tin's belief in one Supreme God as the 
first and most important tenet of PataftpalFs piiilo- | 
sophy, ' The leading tenets of the Yogi ns/ he says, | 
'an- first, that- there is a Supreme Godhead who is 
purely spiritual, or all soul, perfectly free from 
afflictions, works, deserts, and desires. Ills symbol 
is O111, and lie rewards those who are aniently 
devoted to Him by facilitating their attainment 
of liberation ; but He does not directly grant it. 
Nor is He the fat her, creator, or protector of the 
universe, with which He is absolutely unconnected.’ 

Rajendrttlal Mitm floes not stand alone in this 
opinion, and the very name of Sesvnra-S&mkhyn, 
theistic SAmkhya, given to the Yoga, would seem 
to speak in his favour. But we have only to look 
at the Sutras themselves to see that originally 
this belief in a personal God was by no means 
looked upon as the most characteristic feature of 
Patoiif/fills system. 

Rajendralal Mitm is right, however, in stating 
the tenet, second in importance, to have been that 
there are countless individual souls or Punishes 
which animate Jiving beings, and are eternal. They 
are pure and immutable; but by their association 
with the universe they become indirectly the 
experiencerg of joys and sorrows, and assume 
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innumerable embodied forms in the course of an 
e ver-recurrmg met 01 n | >sy cbosi s + 

The I*vara, with the Yogins, was originally no 
ttiare than one of the many amain* or rather Selves or 
Purus lias, but one that has never been associated with 
or implicated in metempsychosis, supreme in every 
«ense s yet of the same kind as .all other Furtisbas* 
The idea of other Puruahas obtaining union with him 
could therefore never have entered Pat&ftgfali's head* 
According to him, the highest object of the Yogin 
waa freedom, aloneuess, aloofness, or self centred- 
ness. As one of the useful means of obtaining 
that freedom* or of quieting the mind previous to 
liberating it altogether, devotion to the L-vura is 
mentioned, but again os one only out of many means* 
and not even as the most efficacious of aJL In the 
jiopuhir atmosphere of India this belief in one 
Supreme Being may have l>een a strong point 
m favour of FaU%ali s system, but from a phi Jo- 
soph ical point of view* Pataft^alTs so-called proofs 
oi the existence of God would hardly stand against 
any criticism. They ai^e mere Trdptfrya^ or side 
issues. We must remember that Kapila had 
committed himself to no more than that it h Im¬ 
possible to prove the existence of Is vara h this ftfvara 
not being synonymous with God, in the highest 
sense of the word, but restricted to a peraonal 
creator and ruler ot the world. Such a confession 
ol an inability to prove the existence of an l^vara 
does not amount to atheism, in the current sense I 
of that word, and thus only can we explain the fact j 
that Kaplla himself was considered orthodox by I 
triends and foes, Iks the \ edanta-philosophy the 
question ol the real existence of a pergonal Isvara 
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never arises, though we know how saturated that 
philosophy is with a belief in the existence of 
Brahman, the absolute Divine Essence of which 
the active or jiensonal Ivv&ra or the Lord is but 
a passing manifestation, presented by Brahm'l, 
in use., a mere phase of Brahman, neuter. The 
SArnkbya, in attempting to explain tin? universe, 
such as it is, both in its subjective and objective 
character, has no need to call in the assistance of 
a personal Is vara. What we mean by the objective 
world is, according to Kapila, the work or out¬ 
come of Prakriti r when animated by Purushn. not 
of Brahman. His system is therefore without i, 
a creator or personal maker of the world, but 
if we called it therefore atheistic, we should have 1 
to apply the same name to Newton's system of 
the world and Darwin’s theory of evolution, though 
we know that both Newton and Darwin were 
thoroughly religious men. Darwin himself went 
bo far as to maintain most distinctly that his 
system of nature required a Creator who breathed 
life into it in the beginning, and even those Dar¬ 
winians who look upon this admission of Darwin’s 
OS a more weakness of the moment, would strongly 
object to lie called irreligious or atheists. Kapila 
might easily have used the very words of Darwin, 
ami this is very much what PatoiUjraii actually did 
in his Yoga-Shims. His supreme Purusha, after¬ 
wards raised into an Adi-Purusha, or First Being, 
satisfied the human craving after a First Cause, 
and, so far os 1 can see, it wan this natural craving 
rather than any vulgar wish to curry favour with 
the orthodox party ill India that led to Fatafijali’s 
partial separation from Kapila. We certainly need 
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not suppose that the recognition of Kapiln's ortho¬ 
doxy was a mere contrivance of theological diplo¬ 
macy on the part of the ErAhmans, and that these 
defenders of the faith were satisfied with an in¬ 
sincere recognition of the supreme authority of 
the V'edits. I confess that with what we know 
of the religious life of India and the character 
of the Brahmans at all times, it seems to me very 
difficult to admit the idea of such a compromise. 
Besides, Kapi lq appeals, as we saw, to the Veda in 
, good earnest, particularly when it Supports lils own 
views, as in V, 12, when lie wants to prove 'that the 
world arises from primitive matter,’ and appeals to 
the \ eda, that is. t<> such passages as .SVettVivatara 
Upanishnd IV, 5, and Brdtad. Ar, Up. I, 4, 7, 
that can 1 >e made to support his view. The two 
oldest representatives of the Sairtkliya-philosophy, 
the Tattva-sH-inftsa and the K;lrik:is *, do not even 
allude to the difficulty arising from the In vara 
question, which see ins to me an important argu¬ 
ment in favour of their antiquity. The charge 
of atheism became more popular in later times, 
so that in the Padma-purAwa the charge of atheism 
is brought not against the SAmkhya only, hut 
against the Vaiwshika and NyAya-philosopbks also, 
irny even against the Purva-MiinAmsA. Two systems ' 
only escape this charge, the Utt&m-AOmimsi and 
tho Yoga; and in the case of the Uttam-MlmJioi^ 
its explanation by j&iicknra is stigmatised jis no 
better than Buddhism, because it perverts the I 
meaning of jjassages of the Veda, which teach the j 
identity of the individual sou] with the highest | 

1 HsJI. Pn<fa«t to filmkiiyu sjiru, |i. 39, uotu, and Intro- 

ducbititi to SimkJiyibpravdiajUL 
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son I (Brahman without qualities), and recommends 
the surrender of good works, and complete indiffer¬ 
ence towards this world and the nest, 

Kapilas Real Arguments, 

But it is but fair that we should hear what 
Kapila hunself has to say. And hero it is important 
again to observe that Kapila does riot make a point 
of vehemently denying the existence of an twara, but 
seems likewise to have been brought to discuss the 
subject, as it were by the way only, while engaged 
in discussing the nature of sensuous perception 
(l, 89). Ho hud been explaining perception as 
cognition arising from actual contact between the 
senses and their respective objects. And hero he 
1 is stopped by the inevitable opponent who demurs 
| to this definition of perception, because it would 
. not include, as he says, the perceptions of the 
Yogi ns. Kapila replies that these visions of the 
Yogi ns do not refer to external objects, and that, 
without denying their reality, he is dealing with 
the perceptions of ordinary mortals only. But the 
controversy does not end here. Another opponent 
starts up and main tains that Knpila s defiuition of 
perception is faulty or at all events not wide enough 
because it does not include the perception of the 
Lord. It is then that Knpila turns round 
on his opponent, anti says that this Warn, this, 
as it is pretended, perceptible Itfvara, bos never 
been proved to exist at all lias never lieen estate 
iislied by any of the three legitimate instruments 
of knowledge or PramAwaa. This may seem to ue 
to amount to a denial of ait Lrvara, but Victim- 
Bhiksku remarks with a groat deal of truthj that 
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it' Krtpih had wished to deny the existence of G<xl. 
he would have said Iffvattfbhiv&t, and not ffvarft- 
siddhe/t, that is, because T.yvara does not exist, and 
not, as he says, because fsvara has not been proved 
to exist. Anyhow tills is not the tone of a philo¬ 
sopher who wants to preach atheism, and in ivhat 
toiloas we shall see that it is the manner rat her 
tJian the matter of the proof of an isvnra which is 
challenged by XapLta and defended by his antagonist. 
Taking his stand on the ground that the highest 
blessedness or freedom consists in having renounced 
all activity, because every activity presupposes 
some kind of desire, which is of evil, he aavs ‘ that 
every proof in support of an tyvara as a maker 
or Lord, a Sat-kara, would break down. For if he 
were supposed to be above a]] I’ariancc and free, 
he could not have willed to create the world ; if he 
were net so, he would 1 m distracted and deluded 
and unfit for the supreme task of an hvaia’ Then 
follows a more powerful objection, based on the 
fact that the Veda speaks of an Isvara or Lord, 
and therefore he must exist. Kupila does not 
spurn that argument, but, he he has recognised 
once for all the V eda ns a legitimate source of 
information, lie endeavours to prove that the Vedic 
passages relied on in support of the existence of a 
maker of the world, have a different purpose, namely 
the glorification of a liberated Seif or Purosha, or of 
one who by devotion has attained supernatural 
power (I, 95). J his is explained by Aniruddlm as 
referring either to a Self which is almost, though 
not altogether, free, because if altogether free, it 
could have no desire, nor even the desire of creation; 

OI 11 ^ flP® who by devotion has obtained super- 
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natura .1 powers. Vip /3 ina-BhIksliu goes a step furthep, 
and declares that it refers either to a Self that has 
obtained freedom from a]I variance and disturbance, 
or to the Self that ia and has remained free from 
all eternity, that is, to the Adi-pmTisha, the First 
Self, who in the f heist ic Yoga-philosophy takes the 
place of the Creator, and who may, for all we know, 
have been the origin of the later Purushottama. 

Anfruddha thereupon continues that it might be 
said that without the superintendence of some such 
intelligent being, unintelligent Prakrit 1 would never 
have acted. But this also he rejects, if it is meant 
to prove the existence of an active creator, because 
the superintendence of the Purus] ia of the S&mkhyos 
over Prakriti is not an active one, but arises simply 
from proximity, as in the case of a ctystd (I, 96). 
What he means is that in theSamkhya the Purusha 
is never a real maker or an agent. He simply 
reflects on Prakrit!, or the products of Prakriti 
ate reflected on him ; and as anything reflected 
in a crystal or a mirror seems to move when the 
mirror is moved, though it remains all the time 
quite unmoved, thus the Purusha also seems to 
move and to lie an agent, while what is really 
moving, changing, or being created is Prakrith The 
Purusha therefore cannot lie called superintendent, 
as if exercising an active influence over Prakriti, 
but Prakriti is evolved up to the point of Manas 
under the eyes of Purusha, and the Pimisha does 
110 more than witness all this, wrongly imagining 
all the time that he is himself the creator or mler 
ut the world. In support of tins Aniruddha quotes 
a passage from the Bhagavad-glU (III, * 7 ): ' ^ J1 
euiaiLU-tiooB of PrakWti uro operated hj the Gu/jus; 
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but the Self deluded by Aharakara imagines that he 
is the operator.' 

Another objection Is urged against the SAmkhya 
view that the Parasha is not a doer or creator, 
namely that, in that case, a dead body also might 
Ije supposed to perform the act of eating, But 
no, ho says, such acts are performed not by a dead 
or inactive Atman, as little as a dead body eats. 
It Is the Individual Purus ha (( 7 tva) that performs 
such acts, when under the influence of Prakrit! 
i Budilin. Ahssnk&ra, and Manas), while the. Atman 
or Purneha remains for ever unchanged. 

A last attempt is made to disprove the neutrality 
or non-activity of the Atman, that is, the impossi¬ 
bility of his being a creator, namely the uselessness 
of teaching anything, supposing the Sell' to be 
altogether without cognition. To this the answer 
is that though the Atman is not cognitive, yet the 
Manas is. The Atman reflects on, the Manas, and 
hence the illusion that he himself cognises, while 
in reality ho does no more than witness the appre¬ 
hension of the Manas. Thus when it is said, ‘ He is 
omniscient and omnipotent/ he (In spite of the 
gentler) Is meant for Prakrfti, as developed into 
Manas, and not for the Purusha who in reality is 
u lucre witness of such omniscience and omnipotence 
(III, 50), deluded, for a time, by PrakritL 

The Theory of Harman. 

Tii another place where the existence of an is vara, 
or active ruler of the world, is once more discussed 
in the Sftmkhya-Sfltras, the subject is again treated 
not so much for its own sake, as in order to settle 
the old question of the continuous effectiveness of 
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work# (Karmart). The rewairi of every work done, 
according to Kapila, does not depend on any ruler 
of the world; the works themselves are working 
cm tor evermore. Ii it were otherwise, we should 
have to ascribe the creation of the world, with all 
its fin tiering-, to a Lon l who is nevertheless supposed 
to lie loving and gracious, 

Madlmva in his Sarva-darsarta-saaigmha {trans¬ 
lated by CoiveJI and Gough, p. 22S,) uses the same 
argument, saying; 'As for the doctrine of "a 
Supreme Being who acts from compassion," what has 
heen proclaimed by heat of tl niitt ljy the advocates of 
Ilia existence, this has wellnigh passed away out of 
hearing, fiinco the hypothesis falls to meet either 
of the two alternatives. For does He act thus 
he/ore or after creation ? If you say before, we 
reply that as pain cannot arise in the absence of 
bodies. Ac., there will be no need, as long as then; 
is no creation, for any desire to free living beings 
Irom pain (which is the main characteristic of com¬ 
passion) j and if you adopt the second alternative, 
you will be reasoning in a circle, as on the one 
hand you will hold that God created the world 
through compassion, and on the other hand that 
, lie compassionated it after He had created it,' 

And again, as every activity presupjwjeos desire, 
the Lord, whether working for Himself or for 
others, would ipso facto cease to be free from de¬ 
rives, Thin argument is examined from different 
pi lints ol view, but always lends to the same result 
in the end; that is to say, to the conviction that 
the highest state of perfection and freedom from all 
conditions is really far higher than the ordinary con¬ 
ception ut the statue nf the popular Hindu deities, 

F f 
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higher even than that of im Iwvara, if conceived n« 
n maker and ruler of the universe, This concept, 
of the liberated Purasha or Atman has in tact 
superseded the concept ot the Txvani, and to ha^<* 
made this quite clear would have been, on the part 
of Knpila, by far the most effective defence against 
the charge of atheism. The conscience of Kapil a 
and of the ancient SAwkhyas was evidently satisfied 
with a belief in a Punish a in which the old concepts 
of the divine and the human had been welded into 
one, without claim lug even the aid of an Adi-purusha. 
a hist Purusha, which was a later expedient. 

Nor must it be forgotten that other philosophies 
also borides the S 4 wkhya have been suspected or 
openly accused of atheism for the same reason. It 
is easy to understand why almost every philosophy, 
whether Indian or European, if it endeavours to 
purify, to del mu i anise, and to exalt the idea of the 
Godhead, can hardly avoid the suspicion of denying 
the old gods, or of Ijeing without a Ixriief in the 
God of the vulgar. It is well known that on that 
ground even the early Christians did not escape the 
suspicion of atheism. 

Even G'aiminis Purvn-Jlimil wisil, though based on 
the lielief that the Veda is of superhuman origin, 
and though entirely devoted to the interpretation 
of theYodic sacrifice, has been charged with atheism, 
because it admitted the independent evolution of 
works, which was supposed to imply a denial of 
God ; nor did the Nyiya and Vaisesldka systems, as 
we saw, escape the same suspicion. ft may 1« 
that the recognition of the authority of the Veda 
was considered sufficient to ipiiet the theological 
conscience; but there is certainly, so far as 1 can 
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fWR, no passage in the Nyftya and V«*»hika-S 4 tras 
where an Lrv&ra is clearly denied or postulated, either 
aa the author or as the controller of the infinitesimally 
small elements or atoms of which the world is by 
them supposed to consist. There is one passage in 
the Xv'Wa-StitrsLS in which the question of a divine 
T-oirl is discussed in the usual way, namely Book V t 
Sfitras 19-ii, hut otherwise we hear nothing of 
wlnit the Ln-ara is meant to be or to do. 

These attacks, as met by the Nyiya philoso- 
jshere, may be looked upon as purely academic, but 
the tone in which they are met, for instance, by later 
philosophers such as Mddhava in his Sarva-damna- 
sawigraha, shows that they at all events took them 
seriously. As specimens of Indian casuistry some 
extracts from M&dhava’s chapter on the Nyiiya may 
here Ixi of interest. I quote from the translation by 
Cowell and Gough (p. jyr) ; 'It is quite true/lie 
s®3^> that none of the three (hainiliiae can prove 
the existence of a Supreme Being, Perception 
cannot, because the Deity, being devoid of form, 
mm,t be beyond the senses. Inference cannot, lie- 
cause there is no universal proposition nr middle 
term that could apply. The Veda cannot, because 
we NaiyAyikas have ourselves proved it to be non- 
eternal AM this we admit to be quite true, that 
is, we admit that a Supreme fjrvnra cannot be 
established by proof But is there not, on the other 
side, the old argument that the mountains, seas, &c.. 
must have had a maker, because they possess the 
nature of being effcets, quite as much as n jar (or, as 
wo should say, a watch) ? And that they are effects 
can easily be proveil by the fact that they possess 
parts, these parts existing in intimate relation, and 
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jtguin by the fact that they possess a limited 
magnitude half-way Itetween what is infinitely great 
and infinitesimally Small Nor has any proof ever 
Iteen produced on the opposite .side to show that 
the mountains had no mater. For if any one should 
m'gne that the mountains cannot have had a maker 
Flocalise they wore not produced by a body, as 
the eternal ether—this pretended inference would 
no more stand examination than the young fawn 
could stand the attack of the full-grown lion, for 
you have hot even shown that what yon say about 
the eternal ether is a real fact. Wo therefore abide 
by our old argument that the mountains have the 
nature of effects, and if they had no maker, they 
could not lie effects, that is, produced, not by them¬ 
selves alone, hut by concurrent causes, one of them 
being a maker. A maker is a being possessed of a 
combination of volition, desire to act, a knowledge o! 
proper means, setting in motion sll other causes, but 
itself moved by noue (the Aristotelian tctvovv d*iVijror),’ 
But tf tough yielding to this argument, the objector 
asks next, what object this maker or Warn could 
have had in view in creating the world. A feeling 
of compassion, if he bad any, should surely have 
induced him to create all living beings happy, 
and not laden with misery, since this militates 
against his compassion. Hence he concludes that 
It would not be fitting to admit that God created 
the world. Hereupon the Nyftya philosopher be¬ 
comes very wroth and exclaims; ‘ 0 thou crest-jewel 
of the atheistic school, he pleased to close for a 
moment thy envy-dimmed eyes, and to consider 
the following suggestions. His action in creating 
Is indeed caused by compassion only, but the idea 
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< 4 ‘ a creation which shall consist of nothing but 
happiness is inconsistent with the nature of things, 
since there cannot hut arise eventual differences 
liom the different results which will ripen from the 
good and evil notions (Kansan) of the beings who 
are to he created.' 

fn answer to this, the atheistic opponent returns 
once more to the a u t ! i on ty of the \ oda mu] sa vs ■ 
“Hut then, how will von remedy jour deadly sick¬ 
ness of reasoning in a circle [for you have to prove 
the Veda by the authority of God, and then again 
God's existence by the Veda}' 

Hut the thcistic interpreter ami defender of the 
Nydyu is not silenced so easily, and replies: 4 We 
defy you to point out any reasoning in a circle in 
our argument. Do you suspect this " reciprocal 
dependence of each ” which you call " reasoning in 
a circle," in regard to their being produced or in 
regard to their being known? It cannot be the 
former, for though the production of the Veda is 
dependent on God, still as God Himself is eternal, 
there is no possibility of / 1 <,* ltci ng produced ; nor 
can it be in regard to their being known, for even 
if our knowledge of God were dependent on the 
Veda, the Veda might tie learned from some other 
source; nor, again can it he in regard to the know¬ 
ledge of the non-eternity of the Veda, for the 
non-eternity of the Veda is easily perceived by 
any login endowed with transcendent faculties 
(Tivra, Ac.). 

Therefore, when God has l*een renden.nl propitious 
by the performance of duties which produce His 
favour, the desired end, liberation, is obtained; thus 
everything is clear.' 
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Everything may lie dear to one accustomed to 
the Indian way of arguing ; but from our point of 
view it would certainly seem that, though the 
NyAyu does not teach the non-existence of an 
Is vara, it is not very successful in proving by its 
Logic the necessity of admitting a maker or ruler 
of the world, tlmt Is, an Lyvara, 

The Four Books of Toga-0 Qtras* 

If now we turn to the Yoga-Silt ras of Pata^yaJi 
we find that the first book, the S&mAdbi-p&da, is 
devoted to an explanation of the form and aim 
of Yoga, and of Sam&dhi, meditation or absorption 
of thought; the second, the S&dhana-pMa, explains 
the means of arriving at this absorption; the third, 
VlbhAti-jdda, gives an account of the supernatural 
powers that can be obtained by absorption and 
ascetic exercises; while the fourth, the Kaivnlya- 
pdda, explains Kai volya to be the highest object, 
of tdl these exercise*, of concentration of thought, 
and of deep absorption and ecstasy. Kaivniya, from 
Ke vula. alone, means the isolation of the soul from 
the universe anti its return to itself and not to any 
other being, whether tsvnm, Brahman, or any one 
else- 

1 fiat this Is the right, view of the case Is confirmed 
by the remarks made by VIjrMna-Bhiksbu in his 
Yoga-siira-samgraha, j>. [S. Here we ore told that 
even when there is some imperfection in the employ¬ 
ment of the above means (faith, energy, memory, 
absorbing meditation, and knowledge), the two 
results (absorption and liberation) can be brought 
very near by the grace of the Parama-lsvara, the 
Highest Lord, and secured by devotion to Him. 
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By Pararaa-lvvara or the Highest Lord is here 
meant that particular Punish a (Seif) who was 
never touched by the five troubles, nescience and 
the rest, nor by virtue or vice and their various 
developments, or by any residue (results of Former 
deeds) in general, Tij/Mns-Bhikslm abstains from 
saving much more on the Lord, iiecauae, as be says, 
ho has treated of this Being very fa My in his 
remarks on the Bndima-SAitas I, i. He probably 
refers to his commentary on the V’eddnta; and he 
is evidently quite convinced that, however different 
the muls followed by the Vedintius and SAmkhya- 
yogina may 1 m?, the Divine idea of both schools is 
much the same, lie only adds that the powers and 
omniscience of the Lwaru nre equalled or excelled 
by none, that he is the spiritual chief and lather 
of all the goils. such as BrahmiL Vishnu, and 
Ham, thnt he imparts spiritual vision {GbiAna- 
foikshus) through the Vedas, and that he is the 
inner guide, and called Piwiava. Devotion to Him 
is said to consist in con tent plat ion and to end in 
direct perception. Steadfiistness with regard to 

Ifvara is represented aa the principal factor in 
abstract modi tali on and in liberation, because it leads 
to greater nearness to the final grail, steadiness 
with regard to the human self being secondary 
only, This devotion to Isvara is also declared to 
put an end to all the impediments, such as illness, 

&c. (1,30); and a passage is ij noted from the Smi-iti, 
i 'or one desiring liberation the most comfortable 
path is clinging to or resting on Vishnu ; otherwise, 
thinking only with the mind, a man is sure to be 
deceived.' 
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True Olyect of 7oga. 

]t is cl™ 1 throughout the whole of this chapter on 
j*vam that devotion to him is no more than one of 
the means, though, it may be, a very important one, 
for the attainment of liberation, the highest goal of 
the Yoga, But it is not that highest goal itself, but 
only a means towards it, nor could it 1* accepted 
as the most important feature of the Yoga. The 

I really important character of the Yoga consists in 
its teaching that, however true the SiWikhya-philo¬ 
sophy may be, it fails to accomplish its end without 
those practical helps which the Yoga-philosophy 
alone supplies. The human mind, though fully 
enlightened as to its true nature, would soon l.»e 
carried away again by the torrent of life; the 
impressions of the senses and all the cares and 
troubles of every-day life would return, if there 
were no means of making the mind tis firm us 
a rock. Now this steadying of the mind, this 
Yoga, is what Patn^yaE is chiefly concerned with. 

JEitta, 

We saw that in the second Sutra he explained 
Yoga as A’itta-vntti-nirodhft, that is, restraining 
or steadying the actions and distractions of thought. 

\ rttti, which I translate hy action, has also been 
rendered hy movement or function ; while Aittfi. 
which I give as thought, has often lieen trans¬ 
lated by mind or the thinking principle. ft is 
curious that the ^ ogn should have employed a 
word which, as Ibr as I know, waa not a recog¬ 
nised technical term of the SdstkJiva. In the 
S&wkhya the term would be Manas, mind, hut 
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lianas in a state of activity, and, of course, as 
a development of Ahamk&ra and Buddhi, It has 
to lie taken here as a psychological term, as a name 
f°r thought, as earned on in jenl life, and indirect!v 
only of the instrument of thought. As 1 had to 
use mind for Manns in the Sawkliya-philoaophy, 
it would lx? diflicutt to find a better rendering 
of the wo id wh en used by Yoga philosophers. Of 
course Manas is always different from Jiuddhi, in so 
far as it i« a modification of Buddhi, which itself fins 
passed through A hawk Am or the d i tfe rent iat ion of 
subjectivity and objectivity, liui for practical pur- 
poses, what is meant by A'ittu is simply our thought 
or our thinking, ami though mind, with us also, 
has Ijeen defined very differently by different 
philosophers, and is used most promiscuousl y in 
common parlance, its etymological relationship with 
Man its pointed it out as the most convenient 
rendering of Manna, provided always that we 
remember its l»emg a technical term of the Yoga- 
philosophy, as we have to do whenever we render 
PrakWti by nature. Nirodha, restraint, does not 
iiieiih entire suppression of all movements of thought, 
but at first concentration only, though it leads in 
the end to something like utter vacuity or self- 
absorption. In all the functions of the lianas, it 
must he remembered that the real self-conscious 
seer or parcel ver is, for the time being, the Furtishn 
or Self. It is he who is temporarily interested in 
what is going on, though not absorbed in it except 
by a delusion only. Like the moon reflected in the 
ripples of the waters, the Self appears as moving 
in the waves which break against it from the vast 
'ocean of Prakrit I, but in reality it is not moving. 
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e saw that the mind* when receiving impressions 
lit™ the outer world, was supposed in Hindu 
philosophy to assume for the time being the actual 
iorm of the object perceived, but, when once perfect 
in Yoga, it perceives nothing but itself 

Functions of the Min<I + 

The principal aejs and functions of the mind are 
described as right notion, wrong notion. Fancy, 
sleep, and remembering, and they may be either 
painful or not. 

High! notions are brought about by the three Pm- 
nnms, so well known from different systems of 
Indian philosophy* as sensuous perception t inference, 
and testimony* Vedb or otherwise It its significant 
t hat Pata/Jr/ali should have used Agnma instead of 
1 he A ptava/ana of the S&tftkhy&| for Agama means 
distinctly the Veda, and 11 ms would establish once 
fbr ill] what ia called the orthodox character of 
the Yoga. 

Wrong notions itx|uir6 no explanation. They 
are illustrated by our mistaking mother-of-pearl 
tor silver, a rope for a snake, &c, A state of doubt 
also when we am uncertain whether what we see 
at a distance is a man or the trunk of tree,, is classed 
among wrong notions* 

Fancy is explained as chiefly due to worths; and 
a curious instance of fancy is given when we speak 
of the intelligence of the Seif or Purus!in, or of the 
head of [(aim, the fact being that there is no in¬ 
telligence In?longing to Self, but that the Seif is 
altogether intelligence, just os Hahn, the monster 
that is supposed to swallow the moon, is not a lading 
that has a head, but is a head and nothing else. 
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Sleep IS defined as that state (Vntti) of the mind 
which Lae nothing for its object. The commentator, 
however, explains that in sleep also a kind of per¬ 
ception must take place, because, otherwise, we could 
not say that we had slept well or badly. 

Remembering is the not wiping out of an object 
that has once been perceived. While true per¬ 
ception, false perception, and fancy take place in 
a waking state* a dream, which is a perception of 
vivid impressions* takes place in sleep, while sleep 
11: self has no perceptible object. Remembering may 
depend on true or false perceptions, on fancy, and 
even on dreams. 


fiMndioB. 

Now all these actions or functions have to he 
restrained, and in the end to bo suppressed, and this 
is add to be effected by exercises (Abhyisa) and 
freedom front passions (Vairilgya), J r * 2 , 

Indian philosophers have the excellent habit of 
always explaining the meaning of their technical 
tercus. Having introduced for the first time the 
terms exercise and freedom from passion, Putafijali 
askn at once; 'What is Abhyasa or exercise? 1 
Abhydsa is generally used in the sense of repetition,, 
hut lie answers that he means hereafter to use this 
term in the sense of effort towards steadiness{Stint i) 
of thoughts And if it he asked what is meant by 
steadiness or Sthiti, he declares that it means that 
state of the mind, ivhen t free from all activity (Vritti), 
it remains in ite own character* that is, unchanged,. 
Sue 1 1 effort must be continuous or repeated, as 
implied by the term Abhy&sa (I, 1 j). 
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Tills AbhyS*a h said to become firmly grounded, 
if practised for a Jong time thoroughly and tin- 
intermittingly (I, 14)* 

I>iapH£Bjon R Valrflgya. 

Nest follows the definition ofdis;passion(Yairigya) } 
as the consciousness of having overcome (the world) 
on the part of one who has no longer any desire for 
any objects whatsoever, whether visible or revealed 


Here visible (Drishfa) stands for perceptible or 
sensuous objects, while Anmrravikanmy be translated 
by revealed, as it is derived front Anu^rava, acid 
this is identical with fifruii or Veda. Perhaps Aim- 
>mva is more general than Veda, including all that 
has liecn handed down, such as the stories about the 
happiness of the gods in paradise (JDevaloka), Ac. 
The consciousness of having subdued or overcome 
nl! such desires and being no longer the slave of 
them, that, we are told* is Vairlgya or dispassionate- 
ness* and that is the highest point which the student 
Yoga-philosophy hopes to reach. 

It is interesting to see how deeply this idea of 
I ^ aini^ya or disijaseionatenesfi must, have mitm-wl 



and subdued temper of the true gentleman. p but it 
signilies also the highest 111 morJdli ness and a com* 
plete surrender of all sellish desires. A very good 
description of what YairAgya is or oughi to be is 
preserved to us in the hundred verses ascribed to 
Bluutrdiari (650 a.Jx), which are preceded by two 
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other centuries of verses, one on worldly wisdom 
and the other on love. Many of these verses occur 
Again anti again in other works, and it is very 
doubtful whether Bhartniiari was really the original 
author of them till, or whether he only collected 
them as Subhashilus Anyhow they show how the 
philosophy of VairAgya had leavened the popular 
mini of India at that distant time, nor lias it ceased 
to do so to the present day. It was perhaps bold, 
after Bbartnhari, to undertake a similar collection 
of verses on the same subject. But as the Vairdgya* 
sntaka of ffninMAiya seems in more recent times 
to have acquired considerable popularity in India, 
a few extracts from it may serve to show that the 
old teaching of Putnibyuli and Bhurtrthuri has not 
yet been forgotten in their native country, 

‘ Death follovvs man like a shadow, and pursues 
him like an enemy - perform, therefore, good deeds, 
so that you may reap a blessing hereafter.' 

' Frequent enjoyment of earthly prosperity baa 
led to your suite rings. Pity it is that you have not 
tried the “ Know' Yourself," * 

'Live in the world hut be not of it, is the precept 
taught by our old Itishis, and It is the only means 
of liberating yourwelf from the world.’ 

‘The body is perishable and transitory, while the 
Self ts imperishable and everlasting; it is connected 
with the body only by the link of Karman; it 
should riot Ik? subservient to it,' 

1 If, through sheer negligence, you do nothing good 


1 IIin work is nctujiLly c&Uti*! boo 

Report of SiLiiekrit And Tamil MSS- r iSpG-pft by Seshagiri 
jSa&tri, p. j* 
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for your fellow creatures, you will he your own enemy, 
anil become a victim to the miseries of this world.’ 

* Better to do less good, with purity of heart, than 
to do more with jealousy, pride, malice, or fraud. 
Little, l>ut good and loving work. Is always valuable, 
like a pure gem, the essence of a drug, or pithv 
advice.' 

‘If you are unable to subject yourself physical]v 
to penances, to undergo austerities, and engage in 
deep contemplation, the proper course to liberate 
your .soul from the hard fetters of Kami on would 
l« to keep the passions of your heart tinder control, 
to check your desires, to carry out your secular affairs 
with calmness, to devote yourself to the worship of 
God, and to realise In yourself the “Permanent 
1 ruth,' bearing in mind the transitory nature of the 
uni verse.* 

'To control your mind, speech, and body, does 
not mean to lie thoughtless, silent or Inactive, like 
beasts or trees- but, instead of thinking ivhat is 
evil, speaking untruth, anti doing harm to others, 
mind, speech, and body should be applied to good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds,’ 

Dispassionateness, as hare taught for practical 
purposes chiefly, reaches its highest point in the 
eyes of the Yoga-philosopher, when a man, after he 
has attained to the knowledge of Purusha, has freed 
himself entirely from all desire for the three Gunas 
(or their products), lids is at least what Pataiigali 
says in a somewhat obscure Sutra (I, f j) r, fhis 
Sdtra seems intended to describe the highest 
state within reach of the true VairAgin, involving 


J Garbe, Gnmdms, p. 49, 
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indifference not only to visible end revealed objects, 
but likewise towards the Gunaa, that is, if I M 
not mistaken, the twenty-foiir Tattvas, here ended 
Giutos *, because determined by them. The know- 
ledge of the Pumaha implies the distinction between 
what is Purnsha, the Seif, and what is not, and there¬ 
fore alw between Purtwhaand the Genas of Prakriti. 
Vjf/fiilim-Bbikshu explains it !>y Atminitmavive- 
kaaiksbltkMt, i.e, from realising the difference 
between what is Self and what is not Self, and 
not as a possessive compound: the sense, however, 
remaining much the same. It is curious that 
Eajendralal Mitra should have rendered Ptirushii- 
khydteA by * conducive to a knowledge of God' 
From a purely philosophical point of view Puruslm 
may lie translated by God, but such a translation 
would be misleading here, particularly as the 
feutm 25, on the devotion to the Ijord, follows so 
soon after. It would have been letter also to 
translate 'arising from,' than 1 conducive to,' 


Meditation With or Without on Object, 

P&tafijwli nest proceeds (1,17) to explain an impor¬ 
tant distinction between the two kinds of meditative 
absorption (Samddhi), which he calls SamprayfsUA 
I ---- 

1 These G11 him are morn fully deptcribod in II, rg. where 
rcfiii that the four Gloria* or Go«*flpurvJni nos meant for 1 p 
Vwv-flK i.e. tlio grata eli>nit‘rit» mid the organa ; ( 1 } 
ie - subtle elements end the mind; (3, the Liwgamlb*, I,«. 
Bnildhi; It t tli* Aiieiga, L e. Prakntj ns Awn kin. In U>o coin- 
incutary to I, 43, the nuuo ekts&ets of Giojaa jins described w 
•Alinige, a niini(> of I'radluitiii, Viflisldidtinjjpi, tin* gross elements 
t l iinitAni); AWsishhliinpi, the Subtle eesoncee and the senae* ; 
Liiiiganistm, Le. Buddhi, and Alisha, that is, the Bntdlintm. 
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and Asnmpiw/mltfL Thin seems to mean that there 
is one kind of meditation when our thoughts are 
directed end hied on ft definite object, and another 
when there is no definite object of meditation left. 
Here the spirit of minute distinction shows itself 
once more, for though these two kinds of meditation 
may well be kept ajiart, and the former be considered 
as preliminary to the latter, the numerous sub¬ 
divisions of each hardly deserve our notice. We am 
told that what is called conscious meditation may 
have for its object either one or the other of the 
twenty-four Tattvss or the J.^varn, looked upon as 
one of the Purushas, The twenty-four Tattvaa are 

ta* 

called unconscious, the twenty-fifth or Purusha is 
conscious. When meditation (Bhavarul) has something 
definite for its object it is called not only PrayMta, 
known, or, as referred to the subject, knowing, but 
tdso Savh/u, literally wiilia seed, which lam inclined 
to take in the sense of having some seed on which 
it can fix, and from which It can develop. The 
Asumpno/fata-^indidhi, or meditation without a 
known object, is called Avi#a, not having a seed 
from which to spring or to expand. Native com¬ 
mentators, however, take a difierent view. 

Those who in their SamUdhi do not go beyond 
the twenty-four Tattvas, without seeing the t wenty- 
fifth, the Punisha, but at all events identity them¬ 
selves no longer with the body, are called Yidehos, 
bodykes; others who do not see the Punisha 
yet, but only existence, are called Prakritilayas, 
absorbed in Praknti. 

This t^pun is not quite clear to me, but it is 
hardly necessary that we should enter into all the 
intricate subdivisions uf the two kinds of meditation, 
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such a* SavitarkA, argumentative, SftviHrA, delibeia- 
tiye, SAuandi, joyous, and Stetnittwith false con¬ 
ceit, J hey may become important in a more minute 
study of the Yoga, but they can hardly be of 
interest to speculative philosophers except so far 
as they furnish another proof of a long continued 
Btudy of the Yoga-philosophy in India before the 
actual composition of the Sfitrns. 

Hie Asa 111 pmyidt a-sa i n Ad hi, or meditation with¬ 
out a known object, or, it may be, unconscious 
meditation, is explained as being preceded by a 
reflection of negative perception, and as the end 
of all prey ions impress ions. I, iS. 

This Sutra has been differently explained by 
different Emopean and native commentators. It 
may mean that there is a residue of previous 
impressions, or that there is not. The Sams kirns, 
which I have rendered by previous impressions, 
are everything that has given to the mind its 
Peculiar character, its flavour, so to say, or its 
general disposition, 

* Qhu £enicl tat iinbuiu noceas servahit odorem 

Tefitu dlu/ 

ft may be intended that these SaiJiskAras aie either 
all wiped out, or that there is hut a small residue of 
them, manifested in the final act of the stopping all 
functions of the mind. 

In summing up what has been said about the 
different kinds ol SamAdhi, I\ita«yali says fl, iqj once 
more that in the case of the Yidebis and Pmkn'ti- 


AHimtn is ditfbretit from AhnwtkAm, nn<J dunum the mis- 
c{im k ! k j>Ljcjti i\mt I j&tn (Asm]) vtrhut I am not, such ^ Prakrit j, 
fatiijiihi. Abnuikiir.1, Maim*, Art. 
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layas (ns explained before, p. 44S) the object or, if 
you like, the cause of SiWidhi is the real world 
(Bhava), but that for other Yogins there are pre¬ 
liminary conditions or steps to Samidlii, namely, 
faith, energy, memory, concentration, and know¬ 
ledge succeeding each other. Every one of these 
Samarlhis is again carefully defined, and some more 
helps arc mentioned in the next Sutra (I, 21), 
where ive rend that SomAdhi may be said to 
bo near or within reach when the zeal or the will is 
strong. These strong-willed or determined aspirants 
are again divided (I, 22) according as the means 
employed by them are mild, moderate, or excessive. 
Thus we get nine classes of Yogins, those who 
employ mild means, with mild, with moderate, or with 
excessive zeal; those who employ moderate means, 
with mild, with moderate, or with excessive zeal; and 
those who employ excessive means with mild, with 
moderate, or with excessive zeal. 

Such divisions and subdivisions which fully justify 
the name of SAmkhya, enumeration, make both the 
Simkhya- and Yoga-philosophies extremely tedious, 
and I shall in future dispense with them, though 
they may contain now and then some interesting 
observations 

f.cvara Orton More, 

After an enumeration of all these means of Yoga 
to be employed by the student, follows at last the 
famous SAtra I, 23, which has always been supposed 
to contain, in answer to Kapila, the proof of the 
existence of a Deity, and which I translated before 
by ‘Devotion to the Lord.' The commentator calls 
it simply an easy expedient, an alternative. Nor is 
it right, with Kajendralai Mitra, to translate this 
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Stitra at on CO by 1 Devotion to God.' Isvara, ns we 
f* w ' Tl0t Gud io the sense in which Brahmft might 
ho called .so. He is ft God, the highest God, but 
always one of many Purus has; and though he was 
^ ookefi upon as holy (I, 25) and omniscient, he never 
seems to have risen to the rank of a Creator, for 
wliid, there is ready no room in the SAmkhya 
system. Though it is true, no doubt, that the 
orthodox Yogi ns derived great comfort from this 
Siltm as shielding I’atai^afi ag&jnet the? charge of 
atheism, it would be impossible to look upon it as 
a real proof in support of the existence of God, or 
as more than a somewhat forced confession of faith. 

Othor Meana of Obtaining Sfimidhi. 

J fse benefits arising from this devotion to the 
Lord are not essentially diflerent from those that 
are to bo obtained from other Upfiyas or means of 
attaining SamAdhi, as may be seen from Sfitms I, 29 
to I, 35 translated before. Nor is this devotion 
even the last or the highest UpAy*, for Patufir/aJi 
goes on immediately after to mention other means 
equally conducive to concentrated meditation or 
absorption in the thought of one object. Expedients, 
such as the expulsion and retention of the breath, 
follow next, the so-called PnlnAy&mas, which we 
can well believe, may have been ready useful as 
contrivances to draw away the thoughts from all 
subjects except the one chosen for meditation, 
generally one of the Tnttvas. But this opens far 
too largo a subject for our purpose in this place. 

We approach here to the pnthological portion of 
the 1 oga, the so*called Ha/Aa or KriyA-yoga, a sub* 1 
ject certainly far more important than Ims generally 1 

Qg 2 
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been supposed, but a subject for students of path¬ 
ology rather than of philosophy, unless, as is now 
the fashion, we include the so-called physioo-psycho- 
logical experiments under the name of philosophy. 
()ne thing may certainly lie claimed for our Satins ; 
they are honest in their statements as to the 
discipline that can lie applied to the mind through 
the body, and even if they could be proved to have 
been mistaken in their observations, their illusions 
do not seem to me to have been mere frauds, at 
least in the days of Patft%ali, though it is far from 
my purpose to undertake a defence of all the doings 
and sayings of modern Yogi ns or Midi Atm ans 

Next to the moderation or rest mi lit of the breath¬ 
ing, follow descriptions of how the mind, by being 
directed to the tip of the nose, cognises a heavenly 
odour, and the same with all the other senses, which 
therefore are supposed to have no longer any inclina¬ 
tion towards outward objects, having everything 
they want in themselves. We are next told of the 
perception of an inward luminous and blessed state, 
which produces a steadiness and con tented ness of 
the mind when directed towards objects which no 
longer appeal to the passions (I, 37). No wonder 
that even objects seen in dreams or in sleep are 
supposed to answer the same purpose, that is, to fix 
the attention. In fact any object may be chosen for 
sternly meditation, such as the moon without, or our 
heart within, provided always that these objects do 
not appeal to our passions. 

All these are means towards an end, and there 
can lie no doubt that they have proved efficacious ; 
only, as so often happens, the mean s have evidently 
encroached in this case also, nn t hw mW W to such 
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an extent that \oga has often been understood to 
consist in these outward efforts rather than in that 
concentration of thought which they were meant 
to produce, and which was to lead on to Kaivalya 
or Spiritual separateness and freedom. This true 
Yoga is often distinguished as Rd/fa-yoga or royal 
Yoga from the other called Kriyft-yoga or work- 
ing Yoga, which is sometimes called HafAa-yoga, 
though it is not clear why. Though some of these 
bodily exercises are represented els serving as a kind 
of staircase on which the mind ascends step by step, 
we are told at other times that any step may be 
useful, and that some may be skipped or taken for 
passed. 

Now, if we ask what is the result of all this, we 
ara told m Siitra 4 j that a man who has put an 
end to all the motions and emotions of his mind, 
obtains with regard to all objects of his senses con* 
formation grounded in them (sic), or steadiness and 
consu 1 jstantiation, the idea being that the mind is 
actually modified or changed by the objects per¬ 
ceived (i, 41). As a crystal, when placed near a 
red flower, becomes really red to our eyes, in the 
same way the mind is supposed to become tinged 
by the object# perceived. This impression remains 
true as grounded in the object, and our mind should 
always be centred on one object of meditation. 

Having mentioned in a former Siitra that SamAdhi 
(here called Snmdpatti) may l>e either SavitarkA or 
SaviAftri, he now explains (I, 42) that when medita- 
tion is mixed with uncertainties ns to word, meaning, 
or knowledge, it is called SavitarkA Thus, supjSLsing 
that our meditation woe centred on a cow, the question 
would be whether we should meditate on the sound 
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cow, Sk. Go, or on tlio moaning of it (Be griff), that 
is the genus cow, or the idea or picture (Voratellung) 
conveyed by it. Such a meditation would be called 
Savitarkii. Its opposite is Nirvitarkfi when all 
memory vanishes and the meaning alone, without 
any form, remains, or, as the commentator puts it, 
though not much more clearly, when the knowing 
mind (BrngrtA), tinged with the form of its object, 
forgets its own subjective form of knowing, and 
becomes, as it were, one in form with the object. 

After SamJtdhl, both Saviturka and UirvitarkA, 
has been described, the nest division is into SaviJfcsLrA 
and NirviMriL Tliey are defined as having reference 
to subtle objects (I, 44), that is, to the Tami ultras, 
essences, and the senses, and thus we learn that the 
former, the Savitarkd Samddlii, had to deal with 
material objects only. Subtle objects include Fra- 
knti also, and there is nothing subtle beyond it, for 
the Purusha is neither subtle nor non-subtle. 

If we look upon the NirviMrk Samkdhi as the 
highest of the tfam&dhis, then there would follow 
on the completion of that meditation contentment or 
jjeace of the Self (Atman). Knowledge b this state 
is called /£% tamblinri, right or truth-bearing, quite 
different from the knowledge which is acquired by 
inference or by revelation. And from this know¬ 
ledge springs a disposition which overcomes all 
f n i 1 lie 1 dispositions and renders them superfluous. 

Apm^n] A (t) 

Tins knowledge therefore would seem to be the 
highest goal ol the true Yqgin, ; but no, there is 
still something beyond knowledge, and that is what 
was Citiled before Apnujr/iatd Samddbi, meditation 
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without any object, or pure ecstasy. This restores 
the Purusha to his own nature, after he has been 
delivered from all the outside disturbances of life, 
and particularly from the ignorance that caused him 
to identify himself for awhile with any of the works 
of PrakWti (Aemtt&j. 

Kaiviilytt + Freedom. 

This short account of what is contained in the 
fimt chapter of the Yo^a-Sllt rua contains almost 
all that can be of interest to European philosophers 
in the system of Patangali, and it is not impossible 
that it may have originally formed a book complete 
in itself It shows us the whole drift of the Yoga 
in its simplest form, beginning with the means of 
steadying and concent rating the mind on certain 
things, and more jwirticularly on the twenty-four 
Tattvas, as taken over from the SAuikhya, and 
leading on to a description of meditation, no longer 
restricted to any of the Tattvas, which is tantamount 
to a meditation which does not dwell on anything 
that can lie ottered by an ideal representation of' what 
is called the real world. It ia really meditation of 
each Purueha on himself only, as distinct from all the 
I attvas of Pmkrtti. This is Kaivalya or the highest 
bliss in the eyes of the true Yogin, and it may well 
be called the highest achievement of t/ilana-yoga, 
i.e. \oga carried on by thought or by the will alone. 
Outward helps, such as the Ptii/iiyAma, the in- and 
out-breathing, are just alluded to, but that is almost 
the only allusion to what in later times came to lie 
the most prominent pmt of the practical or KriyA- 
yogn, namely, the postures and other ascetic per¬ 
formances (YogAigas), supposed to prepare the mind 
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for its own higher efforts. Tim above-mentioned 
fsvam-pnunrJhftna, * Devotion to the Lord,’ is classed 
here its simply one of the Yogaugne or accessories 
of Yogn, together with purification, contentment, 
penance, and mumbling of prayers (II, 32), showing 
how little of real philosophical Importance ivas 
ascribed to it l>y Patari^all It helps towards Sa- 
mddhi, meditation, it is a kind of worship (Bhakti- 
viseaha) addressed to Bhagavat; but that is all tiie 
commentator has to say in recommendation of it* 
I here is nothing to show that Pata«yaji imagined 
he had thereby given a full and satisfactory answer 
to tiie most momentous of all questions, the exist¬ 
ence or non-existence of an individual Creator or 
Kuler of the world. 

It is quite possible that some of my readers will 
lie disappointed by my having suppressed fuller 
details about these matters, but it seems to me 
that they really have nothing to do with philosophy 
in the true sense of the word; and those who take 
an interest in them may easily consult texts of 
which there exist English translations, such as the 
second and third books of the Yoga-Sutras, and 
better still the IlnMaprayoga, translated by Shrinivaa 
Jyingar, Bombay, 1893 ; Oil the Ved&ntic Raj-Yogn, 
by Salih ipati Sv&mi, edited by Sir is Chandra Basu, 
Lahore, 1880; the Gheraac/a-saadiitii, Bombay, 1895, 
and several more, I bore is also a very useful Certnan 
translation by If. Walter, * Svfltmirdma's HaMa- 
yoga-jaudipiki, Miincben, 1893. 

Yogfiagaa, Hclpa to Yoga. 

It is true that considerable antiquity is claimed 
for some of these VogAfigas, or members of Yoga, 
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Siva himself is reported to have been their author, 
aiicl names such as YaeidifAa and YAjiiavalkya are 
quoted as having described and sanctioned eighty- 
four postures, while GorakshanAtha reckoned their 
true number as 8,400,000 K f take a few specimens 
from Itajendralcil Mitra's Yoga Aphorisms, p, 103:— 
f i. PadmAaana. The right foot should be placed 
on the left thigh, and the left foot on the right 
thigh; the hands should be crossed, and the two 
great toes should be firmly held thereby 1 the chin 
should be bent down on the chest, and in this 
pasture the eyes should be directed to the tip of 
the nose* It is called PadiiiAsana, lotus-seat r and 
is highly beneficial in overcoming oh diseases, 

2. Virdsana. Place each foot under the thigh 
of its side, and it will produce the heroic pasture 
Vlrisana, 

3. BhadrAsana. Place the hands in the form of 
a tortoise in front of the scrotum, and under the 
feet, and there is Bhadriisana, fortunate-seat. 

4. Svastikdsam. Sitting straight with the feet 
placed under the (opposite) thighs is called SvastikA- 
sana p cross-scat 

5. DandAsam Seated with the fingers grasping 
the ankles brought together and with feet placed 
extended on the legs, stick-seat. P 

This will, I believe, be considered enough and 
more than enough, and I shall abstain from giving 
descriptions of the MudrAs (dispositions of upper 
limbs), of the Band has. or bindings, and of the rules 
regarding the age, sex* caste, food and dwelling 
of the performer of Yoga. To most people these 


a See RajcndmW Mltm, Yoga Aphorisms* p. toz. 
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minute regulations will seem utterly absurd. I do 
not go quite so far, for some of those facts have, in 
ft general way, been recorded and verified so often 
that we can hardly doubt that these postures and 
restraints of breathing, if properly practised, are 
helpful in producing complete abstraction {PmtyA- 
h;iju) of the senses from their objects, and a com¬ 
plete indifference of the Yogin towards pain and 
pleasure, cold and heat, hunger and thirstThis 
is what is meant by the complete subjugation of 
the senses (Parami msyatd indriyiaAm, II, 55) 
which it is the highest desire of the Yogin to realise, 
and tills not lor its own Kike, hut as an essential 
condition of perceiving the difference between the 
1 urns ha, the seer, and l J mkn'ti, the spectacle, pre* 
sented to Punisha through the agency of the Maims 
as (.leveloped from PnikWti, Professional students 
oi hypnotism would probably ho able to account lor 
nmny statements of the follower of Kriya-yoga, 
which to a reader without physiological knowledge 
seem simply absurd nud incredible. 


VibMtifl, Powers. 

The third chapter of Patasyali’a Yoga-Sfltrae is 
devoted to a description of certain powers which 
vyeie supposed to be obtainable by the Yogin. 
I hey are called \ iblitltiH, or simply Bhfltis, Midii- 
siddhxs, /oddhis, or Awvaryas. Hot® also we are 
able to watch the transition from rational begin¬ 
nings to irrational exaggerations, the same tendency 
which led from intellect util to practical Yoga. That 
transition is clearly indicated in the YogAngus or 
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accessories of Yoga. In II, iq we find eight of 
these accessories mentioned, viz. restraints (Ynma), 
subduing (Niyonia), postures (Asaua), regulation of 
breathing (PrfLnAyAmaj f abstraction (Pnttyifalra), 
firmness (Dhdmad), contemplation (Dhyftna), and 
absorption (SamAdhi), but in III, 4 three only are 
chosen as constituting 6&my&m% firmness, namely 
DMtfuui, DhyAna, and SamaJhi, the other five 
being treated as merely outward helps. DhftrajiA, 
firmness in holding; is explained (111, 1) aa the 
confinement of the Manas to one place, and this 
place is said to be the tip of the nose, the navel, 
the ether, the sky or some other place. By this all 
other Wi'tfcis or motions of the Manas are stopped, 
and the mind can be kept fixed on one object. The 
next, Dhyina, is contemplation of the one object to 
the exclusion of all others; while the third, real 
Saimidhi, absorption, arises when the mind, lost in 
its work, illuminates one object only* This Sa- 
in ad hi, of which absorption or meditation is a very 
]»oor rendering, is explained etymologically as that 
by which the mind, Samyag idblyate, is thoroughly 
collected and fixe*! on one point without any dis¬ 
turbing causes (III, 3), 

SnmyamQi and Siddhis. 

The Sar/iyanm, which comprises the three highest 
helps to Yoga, is called internal (III, /) in contra- 
distinction from the other helps, but, in itself it is 
still but an outside help of the so-called objectless 
{Nirvhya) state (Til, 8). It is difficult to find a 
word tor Sarnyama, firm fpusp f*‘inp no more tlmn 
an approximative rendering, ft iw this SftHiyama, 
however, which leads un to the Sidd his, or perfections. 
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These tire at fii-st by no means miraculous, though 
they become so afterwards, nor are they the last and 
highest goal of Vqgn-philosophy, as hue often |>een 
supposed both by Indian and hy European scholars. 
Pata^ali,before explaining t hese Siddhis, endeavours 
to show that every thing exists in three forms, as 
not yet, as now, and as no more, and that it is 
possible from knowing one to know the other states, 
^ us a -i ar 18 not 7 e t f when it exists only os day; 
it is now, when it is the visible jar, and it is no 
more, when it has been broken up and reduced to 
dust again. So in all tilings, it is said, the future 
may be known from the present and the present 
accounted for hj the past. This is expressed by 
Utn%aii in Sdtra III, 16. So far all is dear; hut 
it is difficult to see why Samyama is required for 
this, and how it is to be applied to what is call e d 
the threefold modification. Knowledge of the pant 
from the present, or of the future from the present, 
is hardly miraculous yet ; though, when vi e are told 
that a \ogin by means of Samyama knows what is 
to come and what is past, it sounds very much like 
a claim of the gift of prophecy, and certainly became 
so in time. The some applies in a still higher 
degree to the achievements by means of Samyama 
claimed by the Yogins in the Mowing Siltras. Here 
(HI, 17) Ik.' cause a man lias learned to understand 
the meanings and percepts indicated by words a 
Yopn by applying Sa^yama to this gift, is supposed 
to be able to understand the language of birds and 
other animals. In fact we* get more and more into 
superstitions, by no means without parallels in other 
countries, hut for all that, superstitions which have 
little claim on the attention of the philosopher, how- 
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ever interesting' they may appear to the pathologist. 
Then follow other miraculous gifts all aacriljed to 
Samymna, such as a knowledge of former existences* 
a knowledge of another's mind, or thought-reading, 
though not of the merely casual objects of his thoughts, 
a power of making oneself in visible, a fore’know lodge 
of ones death, sometimes indicated by portents. 
By Sarnyamft with respect to kindness, a man may 
make himself beloved by everybody. This is again 
natural, but soon alter we are landed once more hi 
the supernatural, when we are told that he may 
acquire the strength of an elephant, may see tilings 
invisible to ordinary eyes, may, by meditating on the 
sun, acquire a knowledge of geography, by meditating 
on the moon, a knowledge of astronomy, by medi¬ 
tating on the Polar star, a knowledge of the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and by meditating 
on the navel, a knowledge of anatomy. Me may 
actually .suppress the feelings of hunger and thirst, 
I10 may acquire firmness, see heavenly visions, in fact 
know everything, if only he can bring his will or his 
Saw/ynmn to bear on the things which produce such 
efleets. More of these Siddbis are mentioned from 
IV, 38 to 49, such as the soul entering another 
body, ascension to the sky, effulgence, unlimited 
hearing, lightness like that of cotton, conquest of 
all elements, conquest of the organs, conquest of 
time, omniscience, &c. These matters, though 
trivial, could not tie passed over, whether we accept 
them as mere hallucinations to which, as ive know, 
our senses and our thinking organ are liable, or 
whether we try to account for them in any other 
way. They form an essential part of the Yoga-philo¬ 
sophy, and it is certainly noteworthy, even from a 
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philosophical point of view, that we find such vague 
and in credible statements side liy side with specimens 
of the most exact reasoning and careful observation* 

Miracles, 

In reading the accounts of tins miracles performed 
by Yogins in India we have in fact the same feeling 
of wonderment which we have in reading of the 
miracles performed by the Neo-platonists in Alex¬ 
andria, The same writer who can enter into the 
most abstruse questions of philosophy 1 will tell us 
with perfect good faith how ho saw his master 
sitting in the air so many feet above the ground* 
One instance of the miracles supposed to have been 
wrought by a V ogin in India must suffice. A 
writer with whom J have been in correspondence, 
the author of a short life of his teacher, SabhfLpati 
Svimy, bom in Madras in 1840, relates not only 
visions which the young student had—these might 
be accounted for like other visions—hut miracles 
which he performed in the presence of many people. 
We are told that it was in the twenty-ninth year 
of his age that SabhApati, thirsting for Bralimaymina 
or knowledge of Brahman, had a vision of the 
Infinite Spirit, who said to him : 1 Know, 0 Sabhi- 
pati, that I the Infinite Spirit am in all creations, 
and all the creations are in me. You are not 
separate from me, neither is any soul distinct from 
me: I reveal this directly to you, because I see that 
you are holy and sincere. I accept you ns my dis¬ 
ciple, anti bid you rise anti go to the Agastyn A.ovima, 
where you will find me in the shape of Rishia and 
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^ After that, in the dead of the night, tor 

it was one o'clock in the rooming when he &aw the 
divine vision, SabhAputi left his wife and two sons, 
went out of his house and travelled all the night 
till he reached the temple of Mahddeva, also called 
Vedasreni-Svnyamhhu-sthalatn, seven miles from 
Madras. There he sat for three tlayn and three 
n ights immured in deep contemplation, and was again 
commanded In a vision to proceed to the Agustya 
Asian)a, After many perils lie at last reached that 
Asrama and found there, in a large cave, a great 
Yogin, two hundred years old, his face benign anil 
shining with divinity* The Yogin had been cxjiect- 
ing him ever since Mahideva had commanded him 
to proceed to the Agastya A-wania. He became his 
pupil, acquired Bruhnia^jiina and practised Samiklln 
till he could sit several days without any foot!. 
After seven yearn his Guru dismissed him with 
words that sound strange in the mouth of a miracle- 
monger ; * Go my son, and try to do good to the 
world by revealing the truths which thou hast 
learned from me. Be libera] in imparting the truths 
that should benefit the Grihosthas (householders). 
But beware lest thy vanity or the importunity of 
the world lead thee to perform miracles and show 
wonders to the profane.’ tSabhdpoti seems after¬ 
wards to have taught in some of the principal cities 
and to have published several books, declining, how¬ 
ever, to perform any miracles. In 1880 he was 
still living at Lahore. But though he himself 
declined to perform any of the ordinary miracles, he 
has left us an account of a miracle performed bv one 
of the former members of his own A.*rama. About iEo 
years ago a Yogin [Hissed through Mysore and visited 
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the Rdjali who received him with great reverence 
and hospitality. Meanwhile the Nabob of Arcot 
paid a visit to Mysore, and they all went with the 
Yogi 11 to his Asrama. The Nabob, being a Mussul¬ 
man, asked: ‘What power have you that you 
arrogate to yourself divine honour, and what have 
you that you call yourselves divine pei'sons ? ’ A 
Yogin answered, ’Yes, we jwssesa the full divine 
power to do all that G«xl etui do; ’ and the Yogin 
took a stick, gave divine power to it, and threw 
it m the sky. The stick was transformed into 
millions of arrows, and cut down the branches of 
the fruit trees to pieces, thunder l>egiui to roar in 
the air, and lightning began to flash, a deep dark¬ 
ness spread over the land, clouds overcast the sky, 
and rain began to fall in torrents. Destruction was 
Impending ; and in the midst of this conflict of the 
elements, the voice of the Yogin was heard to say : 

* If X give more power, the world will be in rains/ 
The people implored the Yogin to calm this universal 
havoc. He willed, and the tempest and the thunder, 
and the rain and the wind, and the fire and all were 
stopped, and the sky was as serene anti calm as 
ever V 

I do not say that the evidence here adduced would 
|iass muster in a Court of La a-. All that strikes 
me til it is the simplicity with which everything is 
told, and the unhesitating conviction on the part of 
those who relate all this. Of course, we know that 
such things us the miracle here related are iuijtos- 


1 Oin, a t rent iso on Veilintic UnJ Toga Philosophy, hy the 
Mahatma Girtua Guroo Yogi Sabtifljmti Sovarai, edited by Stria 
Chandra Busy, Student, Government College, Lahore, 1884. 
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but it seems almost as great a miracle in 
human nature that such things should over have 
teen believed, and should still continue to be be¬ 
lieved. Hi is belief in mimcles evidently began with 
small beginnings, with what Pata%ali describes as 
a foretelling of the future by a knowledge of the 
present or the past. What could !«> foretold might 
soon lie accepted as the work of the prophet who 
foretold it, and from prophecy even of recurrent 
0vents, there is but a step to prophesying other 
events also, whether wished for, feared, or exjjected. 
Prophet® would soon begin to outbid prophets, and 
the small Iwill of superstition would roll on rapidly 
till it became the avalanche which we know it to be, 
and to have been at ail times and in all countries. 
Apart I rofa that, however, we must also remember 

that the influence of the mind on the body and of 
the Wy on the mind is as yet but half explored ; 
jud in India and among the logins we certain]v 
meet, particularly in more modern times, with many 
indications that hypnotic states are produced by 
artificial means and interpreted as due to an inter¬ 
ference of supernatural powers in the events of 
ordinary life. But all tins is beyond our province, 
however interesting it may be to modern psycho¬ 
logists, and it was only in order to guard against 
being supposed to be unwilling even to listen to 
the statements of those who l>elieve in Kriyiyoga 
that T have given so much space to what I cannot 
help considering as self-deception, leading in many 
cases to a systematic deception of others. 

Yoga, in its early stages, knew little or nothing 
of all this. It was truly philosophical, and tho 
chief object it had in view was to realise the dis- 
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Unction between theeiperiencer nnd theexperienced, 
or ns we should cull it, between subject mid object. 
We are told again and again that our ordinary, 
though false, experience arises from our not dis¬ 
tinguishing between these two heterogeneous factors 
of our consciousness, and Yoga, when perfect, repre¬ 
sented the achievement of this distinction, the se|vi- 
ratiou or deliverance of the subject from all that is 
or ever was objective in him ; the truth being that 
the Pnriisba never cart be the immediate experiencer 
or perceiver of pain or pleasure, but can only see 
them as being reflected on the Maims or mind, this 
mind not being, in truth, his, the Purusha’s, but 
simply the working of Pmkriti, the ever objective. 
In enumerating the means by which this distinction 
can be realised, jPatafw/ali always given the prefer¬ 
ence to efforts of thought over those of the llesh, 
II he does not discard the latter altogether, 
we ought to remember that only by practical 
experiments could we possibly gain the right to 
reject them altogether. 

True Toga. 

But, though Pataftyali allows all these postures 
and tortures m steps towards reaching complete 
abstraction and concent rat ion of thought, he never 
forgets his highest object, nay he allows that all 
the Siddhia, or miraculous powers, claimed by the 
Yogi ns, are useless and may even become hindrances 
(IIIj 3") in the career of the true aspirant after 
Viveka, distinction, Maksim, freedom, and Knmiiya, 
aloneness. One sometimes doubts whether all the 
•Sfilms can really bo the work of one and the same 
mind. Thus while in the course of PataJtyali’s 
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speculations, we could not but give him credit for 
never try ing to locate the mind or the act of jwir- 
ceiving and conceiving in the brain, or in some- 
thing like the pineal gland, we find him suddenly 
in ITT, 54, claiming the muscle of the heart as 
the seat of' the consciousness of thought (Hr/dava 
iattasamvit). While the human hotly as such is 
always regarded a® dark and as unclean, so that 
the Yogin shrinks from contact with his own, much 
more from contact with other bodies, we me sud¬ 
denly told (III, 46) that by Sumyama or restraint, 
colour, loveliness, strength and ada man tine firm¬ 
ness may lie gained for the body. 

However, the general drift of the Yoga remains 
always the .same, it is to serve as a Taraka (III, 54), 
as a ferry, across the ocean of the world, as a light 
by which to recognise the true independence of the 
subject from any object ; and as a preparation fur 
this, it is to serve as a discipline for subduing oil the 
passions arising from worldly surroundings. In the 
lost Sutra of the third book, Paiant^ali sums up 
what he has said by a pregnant sentence (HI, 55): 

' Kaividya (idoneness) Ik achieved when both the 
mind and the Self have obtained the same purity.’ 
This requires some explanation. Instead of Mind, 
Pataw/ali says simply Sattva, which the com men- 
tator renders by A ittasattva, and defines as the 
entering of thought (Autu) into its own causal 
form, after the removal of the misconception of 
activity. This seems not quite exact, for if we 
took Suttvn as the Gima Snttvn, we should be told 
that a Gtrnn cannot have a cause, while the Manas 
has a cause, and is to be reabsorbed into its cause 
or causes (AhawikAra, Buddht, Prakrit i), us soon m 
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its Gtimi, here the Sattvu, lias become perfectly 
S'inta or quieted. 

Tho 'Th.roo Oiiuas. 

I have tried to explain the meaning; of the three 
GuTiiis before, but I am bound to confess that their 
nature is by no means dear to me, while, unfor¬ 
tunately, to Indian philosoj there they seem to be su 
dear as to require no explanation at all. u are 
always told that the three Guiiiis are not qualities, 
but something' substantial (Dravyfeii). In every¬ 
thing that springs from nature, and therefore in t!ie 
Manas also, there are these three Gu?ias (IV. 15) 
striving for mastery Sattva oi the mind is good¬ 
ness, light, joy, and its purification means its not 
lieing overcome by the other two Gunae of llamas, 
passion, or Tamns, darkness (II. 4 ”) - From this 
purification springs first S:tuii),iuiisya t seimity, troiu 
this EkAgmtA, concentration, from this Iiulriya- 
ytijA, subjugation of the organs of sense, and from 
this at last AtmadarsniiayogyaU, fitness for iie- 
boldirig the Self, or in the ease of the Purusha, fit¬ 
ness for beholding himself, which is the same as 
Kaivalya, rdoueness. 

In the fourth ami last chapter Patafopdi recurs 
once more to the Siddhis, perfections, natural or 
miraculous, and tells us that they may be due not 
only to Sam fid 111. meditation in its various forms, hut 
also to hirth, to drugs, to incantations, and to heat 

1 YathirUliLH trigujws tathA Htinin opi trigiinam, "As Hip 
olywt is Utreafeld, Hu? Ihoupht sdao h threefold.' Tim mind in 
fact la doubly niTeetod by ibo Gunns, first oa having them or 
being LhecHt them nx bring tinged once mow s hy the Ousas of 
the object pertriveil {IV, i&)* 
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(Tapas) or ardour of asceticism, Ac. By birth is 
meant, not only birth in this or in a fhture life, as 
a fti-Ahman or >Sudr», but also rebirth, sudi as when 
Nandkvara, a Brahman, became a Deva, or when 
ViifvAmiUu, from being a Kshatriya, became by 
]>e nance a RrAhman, This is accounted for as being 
simply a removal of hindrances, as when a husband¬ 
man, wishing to irrigate his held, pierces the bulk of 
earth that kept the water from flowing in. 

Stiiuklru and VfUan&a. 

Though, as a rule, whatever a mail does has its 
results, whether good or bad, the net of a Yugin, we 
are told, is neither black nor white, it produces no 
fruit, because it is perfonned without any desire. 

As the results of actions we have Vasumts, im¬ 
pressions, or Samskkras, dispositions. They show 
themselves either in what remains, often dormant, 
arid is then called memory \ or in the peculiar genun, 
of man, bird, cow, Brahman or Siidra, in the locality 
amt in the time when a man is born. These re- 
rtiai inters never cease, so that the animal pro- 
jiensitiee may lie dormant for a time in a BrihmAn, 
hut break out again when be enters on a canine 
birth, Thev are not said to be without beginning, 
because desires and fears can only arise when there 
are objects to lie feared or desired (IV, jo). Impres¬ 
sions are caused by perceptions, perceptions spring 
from desire, desire from nescience. The result of 
them all is the Itody with its instincts, their habitat 
the mind, their support, or that on which they lean, 


1 TIuh kind of memory eonifia very ubilt to w® ^jlIJ 

iflfitiuctp prtjjjtmijty, or luitnughi uglily. 
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the same as the support of perception, L e. the 
objective world. Hence it is said that they sprout, 
like seeds, but that by Knowledge and Yoga they 
can he annihilated also like seeds, when roasted. In 
connexion with this the question is discussed, how 
anything cm ever be completely destroyed, how 
what exists cart be made not to exist, and how what 
does not exist can ho made to exist, I doubt, how¬ 
ever, whether llajendnilal Mitrn can he right (III, 
9. IV, 12} when he discovers here something like 
the theory of ideas or logoi in the mind ofPutaih/idi. 
and holds that the three ways or Adhvnns in which 
objects present themselves to the mind, or affect the 
mind, as post, present and future, correspond to the 
admission of univorsalia ante rent, the ideas or types, 
the anivensaiia in iv, the essence, and the univer- 
it alia jw*f rem, the concepts in our minds. I confess 
I hardly understand his meaning. It should never 
1 h? forgotten that the mind is taken by PataApali as 
by itself unconscious (not as Sviibhisa, self-illumi¬ 
nated. IV, 1 S) and as becoming amadous and intelli¬ 
gent for a time only by the union between it and 
tlie Puruslm, who is pure intelligence. The Manas 
only receives the consciousness of perception which 
comes in reality from the Puruslm, so that here we 
should have the etymological, though somewhat fanci¬ 
ful, definition of consciousness (con-.se/eufia) as well 
as of the Sanskrit Sam-vid, i. e. knowing along with 
the mind, i.e. apprehending the impressions of the 
mind (S vabuddhi-Samvedaiiain). But thoughAltta 
is the work of the Manas, not directly of the Biiddhi, 
this Aitta, when seen by the seer (Puruslm) on one 
side and tinged with wlmt is seen on the other, may 
be spoken of as the thought of the Purusha, though 
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it is so by a temporary misconception only. This 
Jfitfca again is coloured by many former impressions 
(VibnriiV). It may lie called the highest form of 
Prukriti. and as such it serves rio pui r |>ose of its 
own, but works really for another, the J'urnshu. 
whom it binds and fascinates for a time with the 
sole purpose, we are told, of bringing him buck to 
u final recognition of his time Self {IV, 24), 

X&Lvaly*. 

If that is once achieved, the Purusfca knows that 
he himself is not experience!-, neither knower nor 
actor ; and the Manus or active mind, when Ijegiuniug 
to feci the approach of Kaivalya, turns more and 
more inward and away from the world, so as not to 
interfere with the obtaiament of the highest hliss of 
the Purusha, Yet there is always danger of a relapse 
in unguarded moments or in the intervals of medita¬ 
tion. Old impressions may reassert themselves, and 
the mind may lose its steadiness, unless the old 
Yoga-remedies are used again and again to remove 
all impedimenta. Then at last, perfect discrimina¬ 
tion is rewarded by what is coiled by a strange 
term, Dharmamegha, the cloud of virtue, knowledge 
and virtue Swing inseparable like cause and effect;. 
All works and all sn fieri rigs have now ceased, even 
what is to be known becomes smaller and smaller, 
the very Gii/nia, i.e. Prakrtti, having dune their 
work, ct-ase troubling; Purusha becomes hbased, is 
independent, undisturbed, fret*, and blessed. 

Is Yoga Nihil iaidI* 

Tlds is the end of the Yoga-philosophy, and no 
wonder that it should have been mistaken for 
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complete nihilism bv Cousin am! others. But first 
of nil, the play of Prakrit), though it has ceased for 
our Puruslm. who has gained true knowledge, ip 
supposed to lie going on for ever for the benefit of 
other innumerable Punish ns; and us long as there 
are any spectators, the spectacle of Prakrit I will 
never crape. Secondly, the Pmtisha, though freed 
from illusion, is not thereby annihilated. He is 
himself, apart from nature, and it is possible, though 
it is not distinctly stated, that the Furusha in his 
aloneness may continue his life, like the £ 71 van- 
mukta of the Ved&nta, maintaining his freedom 
among a crowd of slaves, without any fear or hope 
of another life, unchanged himself in this ever- 
changing Samaftra. However, we need not attempt 
to supply what Patafi^ali himself lias passed over in 
silence, Tlio final goal whether of the Yoga, or of the 
Sfbiikbya, Day even of the YediUita and of Buddhism, 
always defies description, Nirviwa in its highest 
sense is a name and a thought, but nothing can he 
predicated of it. it is ‘ what no eye has seen and 
what has not entered into the mind of man/ We 
know that it is ; but no one can say what it is, and 
those who attempt to do so are apt to reduce it to 
u mere phantasmagoria or to a nothing. 

Though 1 hope that the foregoing sketch may 
give a correct idea of the general tendency of the 
Yoga-philosophy, 1 know hut too well that there are 
several points which require further elucidation, and 
on which even native expositors hold different 
opinions. \V hat we must guard against in ail these 
studies is rejecting an absurd whatever wc cannot 
understand at once, or what to us seems fanciful or 
irrational, f know from my own experience how 
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often what, seemed to mo for n long time unmeaning, 
nav absurd, disclosed after a time a far deeper 
meaning than l should ever have expected. 

The great multitude of technical terms, though 
it may lie bewildering to us, could not be entirely 
suppressed, because it helps to show through how 
long and continuous a development these Indian 
systems of thought must have passed, before any 
attempt Wits made, as it was by Pataffy&li and 
othere, to reduce them to systematic order. There 
remains with me a strong conviction that Indian 
philosophers are honest in their reasonings, and 
never use empty words. But there remains much 
to be done, and I can only hope that if others 
follow in my footsteps, they will in time make these 
old bones to live again. These ancient sages should 
become fellow-workers and fellow-explorers with our¬ 
selves in unknown continents of thought, and we 
ought not to he afraid to follow in their track. 
They always have the courage of their convictions, 
they shrink from no consequences if they follow 
inevitably from their own premisses. This is the 
reason why I doubt whether the admission of an 
1 a 1 vara or lord by Tataiipali. in contradistinction to 
K&pila who denies that there are any arguments in 
support of such a being, should be put down as 
a mere economy or as an accommodation to popular 
opinion. Indian philosophers are truthful, and 
Pataibpili (I t, 36) says in so many words that truth 
is hitter than sacrifice'. They may err, os Plato 
has erred and even Kant, but they are not destpti 
dsceptor&s, they do not deceive or persuade them¬ 
selves, nor do they try to deceive others. 


3 S ; ktyupratlahJ&ni k fiyiphali? myntvAL 




CHAPTER VIE 

XYAYA AND VAltfESHlKA- 
Relation between Wylya and Vaiseshika. 

While in the systems hitherto examined, par- 
i icularly in the Vedanta, Silmkhya, and Yoga, there 
runs a strong religion#; and oven [>oetical vein, we 
now come to two systems, Ny 4 ja and A aiieshika, 
which are very dry and unimaginative, and much 
more like what we mean by spjiolitstic systems of 
phi losophy, businesslike expositions ofwhat can "be 
Ehowi^Bitlior of the world which surrounds us or of 
the world within, that is, of our faculties or powers of 
jusreeiving, conceiving, or reasoning on one side, and 
the objects which they present to us, on the other. 

[i: should be remembered that, like the Sfcakhya 
and Yoga, and to a certain extent like the P&rvaand 
Uttara-MlrniwiaA, the NvAya and Yoiseahika also have 
by the Hindus themselves been treated as forming 
lad one discipline. We puwse.ss indeed a separate body 
of Nyiya-S (liras and another of Yabeshika-Sutras, 
and these with their reputed authors, Gotama and 
KanAda, have long been accepted as the original 
sources whence these two streams of the ancient 
philosophy of India proceeded. But we know now 
tlmt the li terary style which sprang up naturally in 
what I called the Sfitra-peiiod, the period to which 
the first attempts at a written in place of a purely 
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mnemonic literature may have to be ascribed, was 
by no means restricted to that ancient period, but 
continued to he so w r ell imitated in later times that 
we find it used with great success not only in the 
S.lwkhy a-S tit rtts, which are later than MMbava 
(1350 A.p,), but in more modern compositions also. 
It should always be home in mind that the Hutrus 
ascribed to Got&ma and KaHilda presuppose a Jong 
previous development of philosophical thought, and 
instead of regarding the two os two independent 
streams, it seems far more likely that them existed at 
first an as yet Undifferentiated body of h ;tl f ph iloso phi- 
col half popular thought, bearing on ihing.- [hat ran 
he known , the Pail art I ms, i,e. amne scibiie, antTon the 
means of acquiring such knowledge, from which at a 
later time, according to the preponderance of either 
the one or the other subject, the two systems of Vaise- 
flhika and Nylya branched off These two systems 
sliared of course many things in common, and hence 
we can well understand that at a later time they 
should have been drawn together again and treated 
as one, os we see in SivAditya’s Saptapadorthi 
(about 1400 in the Bhashfi-PariitAViethv with its 
commentary the Muktivali, in the Tarkaflungraha, 
the TarkakamnudJ, the Turkim ritn, &c. For practi¬ 
cal purposes it is certainly preferable that we should 
follow* their example and thus avoid the necessity 
of discussing the same subject* twice over. There 
may have been an old Tarka, very like our Tar- 
kosaragraba, the one before the bifurcation of the 
old system of Anvikshikl, the other after the con¬ 
fluence of the two. But these ore as yet oonjecturas 
only, and may have to remain mere conjectures 
always, so that, in the present state of our know- 
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ledge, and depending, as wo liave to do, chieSy on 
the existing Silt ms a* the authorities recognised 
in India itself, we must not attempt a historical 
treatment, but treat each system by it sol t in spite 
of unavoidable rap©tifci(Mis* 

A vers zealous native scholar, MahftdoO Rajanlrn 
Bod as, in the Introduction to his edition of the 
TarkaBUJHgmha, lias indeed promised to give us 
some kind of history of the Ny Ay a-philosophy in 
India. But unfortunately that period in the his¬ 
torical development of the Ny Ay a which is of greatest 
interest to ourselves, namely that which preceded 
the composition of the Kyiyn-Shtraa, had by him 
also to be left, a blank, for the simple reason that 
nothing is known of 2s y ay a before Gotania. The 
Inter periods, however, have been extremely well 
treated by Mr. Bod us, and I may refer my readers 
to him for the best information on the subject. 
Mr, Bod as places the Sutras of Gotama and Kauikla 
in the fifth or fourth cent. B.C.; and he express*} a 
belief that the Vaiseshika, nay even the Silmkhya, 
ns systems of thought, were anterior to Buddha, 
without however adducing any new or certain 
proofs. 

Dignfiga. 

Dates are the weak points in the literary history 
of India, and, in the present state of our studies, 
any date, however late, should be welcome. In 
former years to assign the Kapila-Shtrns to the 
fourteenth or even fifteenth century a.d,, would have 
seemed downright heresy. Was not KAlidilsa hi nisei \ 
assigned to a jieriod long liefore the beginning of our 
era i It seems now generally accepted that Kalidasa 
really belonged to the sixth century a. r>., and this 
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date of Kill if lisa may help us to a date for the 
Sbtras of Gotamn, valuable to us, though it may 
he despised by those who imagine that the value 
of Sanskrit literature depends chiefly on its sup¬ 
posed remote antiquity. I have pointed out * 1 that, 
according to native interpreters, Kalidasa alluded to 
tliB logician DignAga in a verse of his Meghadiita*. 
We may suppose therefore that Digndgn was con¬ 
sidered a contemporary of KAlidAsa. Now DignAga 
is said by YMaspati Mi.on, in bis NyAya-vArttika- 
titparya-fikd, to have interpreted the NyAva aphor-: 
isms of Gotama in a heterodox or Buddhist sense, 
w hile Uddjotakara wrote bis commentary to refute 
hia interpretation and to restore that of PaJcsI iila- | 
svAnniii. If VA&wpati Miara is right, we should be 
allowed to place Dtgnaga in the sixth century, and 
assign the same or rather an earlier date to the 
Sfltras of Gotanm, as explained by him and other 
Nyiiyn philosophers. So late a date may not seem 
to be worth much, still 1 think it is worth having. 
Several other dates may be fixed by means of that 
of Dignflga as I tried to show in the passage quoted 
above (India, pp. 307 seq.). 

A more comprehensive study of Buddhist litera¬ 
ture may possibly shed some more light on the 
chronology of the later literature of the Brahmans, 
if I am right in supposing that in the beginning the 
followers of Buddha broke by no means so entirely, 
as lias generally been supposed, with the literary 
traditions of the Bulb mans. It is quite intelligible 


1 ImliBp JJ.- 307 . 

1 Boo also Fro£ Satis Chandra in Journal 

uf Buddie Text Sodoty. IV p parta iii, and iv r p* i*. 
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why Rmonf; t lie various systems of Hindu philosophy 
the Buddhists should have paid little attention to 
the two Mi m ft winds, concerned as they both were 
with the Veda, ah authority which the Buddhists 
hail rejected. But there was no reason why the 
Buddhists should forswear the study of either the 
Nyftya or Vaueabika systems, or even the Sftwikhya 
system, though making their reserves on certain 
jKiims. such as the existence of an Ixvara, which 
was admitted by the Nvivas, but denied by Buddha. 
We know that at the court of Harslm. Jirfthmans. 
Bauddhas, and Gainas were equally welcome (India, 
pp ^07 seep). We know from Chined travellers such 
as Hiouen-thsang that Vaaub&ndha, for instance, 
before he became a Buddhist, had read with his 
master, Vinayabhadra or Sawighabhadra *, not only 
the books of the eighteen schools which were Bud¬ 
dhist. but also the six Tirthya philosophies, clearly 
meant for the six Brfthmnnic systems of philosophy. 
This YasuUandhu, as a very old man, was actually 
the teacher of Hiouen-thsang, who travelled in India 
from 629 to 648 A. D. Therefore in Vaaubandhtt’s 
time all the six systems of Indian philosophy must 
have been in existence, in the form of Sfltrus or 
Kdrikfts. For we possess, in one case at least, 
a commentary by Pakshila-svimiri or V ntsyftynna 
on the NyiyarSfttraB, the same as those which we 
possess, and we know that the same SiHras were ex¬ 
plained afterwards by Bignftga, the Buddhist. Tins 
Buddhist commentary was attacked by Uddyota- 
knra, a Brdhman, of the sixth century, while in the 
beginning of the seventh century Dharmakirtti, 


1 See iilau Journal of Buddhist Text Society, 189ft, P- 
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a Buddhist, is said to have defended Dignilga 1 ant! 
to have criticised Uddyotakura’s Nyfiynvarttika. 
In the nbth contuiy Dliarmottara, a Buddhist, 
defended Dharmakirtti’s and indirectly Digndgas 
interpretation of the Nydya-Sflfcras, and it was not 
till the tenth century that VilAaspati Mi«a finally 
re-established the Brit manic view of the NyAya 
hi bis NyijUrvdrttiku-t At] >n ry a-/ ikA. This would 

coincide with the period of the Brnhninnic reaction 
and the general collapse of Buddhism In India, and 
thus place before us an intelligible progress in the 
study of the Ny:ly» both by Bruin nans and Buddhists 
from the sixth to the tenth cent my, while the re¬ 
vival of the NyAya dates from Oamgesa UpAdhyAyn 
who lived in the fourteenth century at Mithila, 
Thanks to the labours of Surat Chandm DjLk 
and S&titf Chandra Yidy&bhlUshaaa, wo have lately 
gained access to some of the Stltras of the Buddhist 
sdi«M.ls of philosophy, which tire full of interest. 
Of the four great schools of the Buddhists, the 
Mrldliyatnikn, YogaHta, SautrAntiko, and Vaibhtl- 
shiku, the first or Madhyamika now' lies lief ore ns 
in the Madhyamika VWtti by A'&ndra-Klrtti, and 
there is every linjie that, other philosophical treatises 
also, for instance, the NyAva-saniuMaya, may In* 
made accessible to us by the labours of these inde¬ 
fatigable scholar*. 

r l he S At ran or rather Kink A* of the MAdhyuniiku 
school must, of course, be distinguished from the 
system of thought which they are meant to explain, 

1 Though non© of Dignugn'a writings gut y«t Imon ilia- 

covcrr-d* ifrf iSnriit, €hnndm iiwtofl (hut (hero is in (he library of 
tht* (imnd Lmui a TibeUa tmnhbtjoD of Lis Kr^p-AiBnuJtbvA 
(JourimJ of BluMhist Teit Syeiuty, part Hi, i 6^6* p* 1 7), 
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The characteristic feature of that system is the 
jStinya-v&da, or nihilism, pure anti simple. As such 
it is referred to and refuted in Gotama's Njiya- 
Hfitras IV, 37 to 40, in Kapila’s Sib)ikhyia-Sutras I. 
4t, 44, in BldaiAyiana's VedAnta-Sfitms H, 2, 
where Samkaift distinctly refere the doctrine that 
we know no objects, but only our perceptions of them, 
to Sugata or Buddha. The author of the PafiAadast 
quotes the Miidbynmikss hy name as the teachers of 
universal nihilism (Sarvam Silnyam). 

If N'ftgj'lrjmna was really the author of the 
Madhjfcniika-Sfifcras, as we now possess them, they 
would carry tie luck to alwmt the first century a.u, 
and we should have in his KftrikfLs, as explained by 
A'andra-Kirtti, the oldest document of systematic 
philosophy b India, which will require very careful 
examinat ion. Though it is different, mo doubt, from 
sill the six systems, it nevertheless shares in common 
with them many of the ideas and even technical 
terms. If it teaches the .Sfinyatva or emptiness of 
the world, this after all is not fy ^ 

the Vecl&ntic AvidyA, and the Silmkhya Avtveka, 
and if it teaches the Pratityatva of everything, that 
need lx* no more than the dependence of everything 
on something else’. The distinction made by the 
M&dhyamikas between what is Pilramitrtliika. real 
in the highest sense, and SAmvWfcik% veiled, is 
much the same as the distinction of the later 
Vedlnta between what is really real f Parti mArtbn.- 

' PmlUya in I* rattly:L-ajiinHt|unln and similar words muy best 
lie rendered by dependant or condihoned, A Hon, far instance, 
is !t son, Pitunun ProtttyA, dependent on a father. and « father 
in itnpoaaibio without a &on. In the same way everything is 
dependant on something clue. 
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ta/i), and what is Vyavalumka, phenomenal or the 
result of McVvA, sometimes called Saiuvrjti, the veil 
that covers the Xirguea Brahman or the Tad, which 
again is riot % r ery different from what the Buddhists 
meant originally by jS’iiiiya, empty, for they hold that 
even the SAnya is not altogether nothing . Many of 
the technical terms used bytKe MSdTryamikas are the 
same as those with which we are acquainted in 
the other systems, Dufikha, pain, for instance, is 
divided into Adhyatmika, intrinsic, Adhibbautika, 
extrinsic, and AdUidalvika, divine or super natural. 
W e meet with the five perceptions of colour, taste, 
smell, touch, and sound, and with their five causes, 
light; water, earth, air, and ether, and ive also have 
the well'known idea that Manas, mind, forms the 
sixth sense. What is peculiar to the Buddhists is 
tiiat to them neither the objects of sense nor the sen¬ 
sations point to an underlying substance or reality, 
Wb owe a great debt of gratitude to both K*mt 
< ’liandra Dils and .Sri .Satis Chandra Yidy&bhfishana 
for their labours in Tibet, and we k»ok forward to 
many valuable contributions from their pen, mure 
particularly for retranslations from Tibetan, 

Whether Buddhist philosophy shares more in 
common with the SAmkhya than with the Nyiiya and 
VaLsashlka seems to me as doubtful os ever. The 
fundamental position of the S&mkkyn, as StdkAmi- 
vada, is the very opposi te of the Buddhist view of 
the world. 

Bibliography, 

It was in 1855 that published my finst contri¬ 
butions to a study of Indian philosophy in the 
Zeitschrifl der Deutschcn Morgenliindiwhen G&- 
stUscJiaJl. These papers did not extend, however, 
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beyond tlie Tai.fesliika and Ny 4 ya-philowpby fl® 
treats in the Tarkasamgrata, and more urgent 
occupations connected with the edition of the Kig- 
vedn prevented me nt the time from finishing what 
1 had prepared for publication on the other systems 
of Indian philosophy. Though* of course. much new 
and important material has conm to light in the - 
meantime! particularly through the publications of 
the Yal.feshika-Stitras in the Bibliotheca IndicQ* 
through the complete translation oi them by A, E 
Gough, 1873, and through the comprehensive re- 
searches of European scholars, such as Professors* 
Deussen and Garbe, I found that there wits DOt 
much to alter in ray old account ufGotamns and 
Kawida's philosophies* as given in the German 
Oriental Journal, and in my paper on Indian Logic 
contributed to the late Archbishop Thomson's Laws 
of Thought, Indian philosophy has this great ad¬ 
vantage that each tenet is laid down in the Sfitnis 
with the utmost precision, fco that there can 1m 
little doubt os to what Kauida or Gotama thought 
about the nature of the soul T the reality ol human 
knowledge, the relation between cause and effect, 
the meaning of creation, and the relation between, 
God or the Supreme Being and mam Thus it may 
be understood why even papers published so long ago 
m 1824, such as J. Colebruokes papers on the NyAya 
and Vai^esbJka and the other systems of Indian 
philosophy* may still be recommended to all who 
want trustworthy information on Indian philosophy. 
These essays have sometimes been called antiquated, 
but there k a great difference between what k old 
and what k antiquated. The difficulty in giving an 
account of these systems for the benefit ot European 
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renders consists far more in deciding what may be 
safely omitted, so as to bring unit the salient point* «*l' 
each system, than in recapitulating ail their tenet*. 

Books in which the NyAya and Vakieshika-systems 
may he studied by those who are unacquainted with 
Sanskrit are, besides the [wipers of Colebrooke :■— 
BaBantyna, The Aphorisms of the Nyiiya-Philo- 
sopby by Gautama, Sanskrit and English, Allahabad, 
iSjo. (Gautama is the same as Gotama, only that 
by a tacit agreement Got mi tit has generally Ijeen 
used as the name of the philosopher, Gautama as 
that of Buddha, both belonging, it would seem, 
to the family of the Gautama# or Gotanios. the 
AISS, varying with regard to the vowel.) 

A. E, Gough, The Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Kawldu, 
t ranslnted, Benares, 18 71, 

Manilal Nabviblmi DvivedI, The Tnrkn-Kaumudl, 
being an introduction to the principles of the 
Yaisesli ika and NyAya-phil osoph lea by Laugdkahi 
Bhtokara, Bombay, 18S6. This is the same author 
to whom we owe a valuable edition of the YogasAra- 
sawgTaha. 

Windtsch, Uber da* Nyayn-LhAshya, Leipzig, &. a. 
Kesavu -SAstri, The NyAyu-duranna with Hie com¬ 
mentary of Y&tey&yann, in the Pundit, 1877, pp. 6o, 

109,3 i 1,363 (incomplete); see also Bibliotheca Indict*, 
Mali Aden R&j&rAm Bodas, The Tarkasa/wgmha of 
Atmarnbliu/tu, with the author's Pipiki and 
Govardhana's NyAyadiodhini, prepared by the late 
Lao Bahadur Yasavanta Yasadeo At lady a, and pub¬ 
lished with critical and explanatory notes, Bombay, 
1897. This litKik reached me after these chapters 
on the NyAya and Vai.-seshtku were written, but 
not too late to enable me to profit by several <<f 

1 i 2 
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his explanations and criticisms, before they were 
printed. 

HyUya-PbilosopriF. 

Though Nyftya has always been translated by 
logic, we must not imagine that the Nyftya-Sutras 
are anything like our treatises on formal logic* 1 here 
is no doubt, a greater amount of space allowed to 
logical questions in these than in any of the other 
systems of Indian philosophy; but original y the 
name of Nyilyn would have been quite as applicable J 
to the Piirva-MiniibiiHil, which is actually called 
Nyuya In such works, for instance, as SHyanao 
NVilva-malA-vistara, published by Goldstlieker. Nor 
in logic the sole or chief end ofGotaraa's philosophy. 

Its chief end, like that of the other Dar.mnas. is 
salvat ion, the sum want boaawi which is promised to 
all* This siimimt m lomtin is called by Gotamn 
Ni/j.onvaso. literally that winch has nothing better, 
the non plus ultm of blessedness. This blawednees, 
according to the ancient commentator VatsyAyaiia, 
is described as consisting in renunciation with re¬ 
gard to all the pleasures of this life, and in the non- 
acceptance of or indifference to any rewards in the \ 
life to come; as being in fact what Brahman is, 
without fear, without desire, without decay, and 
without death. Even this Brahmahood must not be 
an object of desire, for such desire would at once 
produce a kind of bondage, and prevent that perfect 
freedom from all fear or hope, which is to follow by 
itself, but should never he yearned for. This perfect 


of freedom , or resignation, can, “according to 
Gotama, be realised in one way only, namely, by 
knowledge, and in this case, by a knowledge of the 
sixteen great topics of the Ny liy a-phitosophy. 
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Suu3Piuin Bofium* 

In this respect all the six systems of philosophy 
are alike, they always promise to their followers or 
their believers the attainment of the highest bliss 
that can be obtained by man* The approaches lead¬ 
ing to that bliss vary and the character also of the 
promised bibs is not always the same; yet in each 
of the six systems, philosophy is recommended not; 
M with us, for the sake of knowIedge p but for The 
highest purpose that man can strive after in this 
life, that is, his own salvation. 

We saw that the VedAnta recognised true salva¬ 
tion or Moksha in the knowledge of Brahman, which 
knowledge is tantamount to identity with Brahman. 
This Brahman or God is. as the Upaniehads already 
declare, invisible, and far beyond the reach of the 
ordinary faculties of our mind. But he can be 
learnt from revelation as contained in the Veda, and 
as iS'vetaketu was taught * Tat tram asi/' Thou art 
it/ every VedAntist is to learn in the end the same 
lesson, and to realise his identity with Brahman, as 
the fulfilment of all desires, and the surcease of all 
suffering (DuAkhAnta). 

The end of all suffering is likewise the object of 
the Slmkbya-phiTosopliy, though it is to he reached 
by u different road. Kapila, being a dualist, admits 
an objective snlistratum by the side of a subjective 
spirit or rather spirits, anti he sees the cause of all 
suffering in the spirits' identifying themselves with 
what is purely objective or materia), lie therefore 
recognises the true means of destroying all bondage 
and regaining perfect freedom of the spirit in <>tir 
distinguishing dearly between spirit and matter, 
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lietweeu subject, and object, between Purusha and 
PrakWti. Kamdya, or aloneness, is the right name 
for that highest state of bliss which is promised to 
us by the SA hi khya-phi lost iphy. 

The Yoga-philosophy holds much the same view 
of the soul recovering its freedom, but it insists 
strongly ou certain spiritual exercises by which the 
soul may best obtain and maintain peace and quiet¬ 
ness, and thus free itself effectually from the illusions 
and sufferings of life. It also lays great stress on 
devotion to a Spirit, supreme among all the other 
spirits, whoso very existence, according to Kapihi, 
cannot be established by any of the recognised 
means of real knowledge, the Franriaas. 

Of the two Mimimstis we have seen already that 
the Bruhma-Minriji/isa or the Vediititn recognises sal¬ 
vation as due to knowledge of the Brahman, which 
knowledge produces at once the recognition of one¬ 
self as in reality Brahman (Brahmavid Brahma 
eva bhavati, 1 He who knows Brahman is Brahman 
indeed'), it is curious to observe that, while the 
Sfcnkhyft insists on a distinction Between Purushaa, 
the subjects, and Prakrit i, all that is objective, as 
the only means of final beatitude, the Vedanta ou 
the contrary postulates the surrendering of all 
distinction between the Self arid the world, and 
I n»t ween the Self and Bra hi nan as the right means 
uf Moksha. The roads are different, but the point 
reached at lust is much the same. 

The other Mlmlufsii, that of f?aimini, diverges 
widely from that ol" Bid aril yarn. It lays its chief 
stress on works (Karmau) and their right perform¬ 
ance, and holds that salvation may be obtained 
through the performance of such works, if only 
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they are performed without any desire of rewards, 
whether on earth or in heaven. 

Lastly, the NyAya and T&kseshika systems, 
though they al so aim at salvation, airesatisfied with] 
pointing out themeaira of it as oonBia thigin correct? 
T^nowledga, such a b can only ba obtainetTfiom - a 
dear apprehension of the sixteen topics treated by 
Gotama, or the six or seven categories put forwanp 
by KaWtdu, These two philosophies, agreeing 
they do among themselves, seem to rue to ddfer 
very characteristically from all the others in so far 
! as they admit of nothing invisible or transcendent 
(Avyakta), whether corresponding to Brahman or 
to Pntkn'ti. They are .satisfied with teaching that 
the soul is different from the body, and they, thi nk 
that, if this belief in th e body as_eur own is once 
su r re ride red, 01 1 l l suffering^ which always reach us 
through the body, will cease by t femaelves. 

Hut while we can understand that each of the 
six systems of Indian philosophy may succeed in . 
removing pain, it is very diflicult to see in what 
that actual happiness was supposed to consist which 
remained after that removal. 

The Vedanta speaks of Anazula, or bliss, that 
resides in the highest Brahman ; but the happiness 
to be enjoyed by the souls near the throne of 
Brahman, and inn kind of paradise, is nut considered 
as final, hut is assigned to a lower class only. That 
paradise has no attraction, and would give no real 
satisfaction to those who Imve reached the know¬ 
ledge of the Highest Bmhmain Their blissful know¬ 
ledge is described m oneness with Brahman, but 
no details are added The bliss held out by the 
Sfifrtkhyas also is very vague and indefinite, it 
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can arise only from the Purushn himself, if left 
entirely to himself, far from all the illusions and 
disturbances arising from objective nature, or tbe 
works of Prakrit i. 

Lastly, the Apavargn (bliss) of the NyAva and 
Vaiseablka systems seems entirely negative, and 
produced simply by the removal of false knowledge. 
Even the different names given to the supreme 
bliss promised by each system of philosophy tell 
us very little. Mukjti and Moksha meau deliver¬ 
ance, Kaivalva, isolation or detachment, XiAsreytt-so, 
non plus ultra, Amrita, immortality, Apavarga. 
delivery. Nor does the well-known Buddhist term 
Nirvana help us much. We know indeed from 
F&uiiri (VIII, 2, 50) that the word was -Bud¬ 
dhistic and existed in his time. He tells us that, 
if used in the sense of 1 blown out, 1 the right form 
would lie NirvfLtflA, such as Nirvfito vitaA, ‘the wind 
has ceased to Wow,’ but NirvAno-yitiA ‘the fire is 
gone out,' We cannot prove, however, that Nir-, 
vAiawas used as the technical term lor the ittiamum 
bonnm in Piainis time, and it does not seem to* 
occur in the classical Up&iiishgds- Its occurring as 
the title of one of the modern Upanishads makes it 
all tin 1 more likely that it was borrowed there from 
Buddhistic sources. There is one passage only, in 
the shorter text of the Mn itreya 1 U pan is had where 
Nirvibiam ami&Lsanam occurs, possibly meant for 
NirvaiiArm.sdsanam, the teaching of Nirvana. What 
should lie dearly understood is that in the early 
Buddhistic writings also, NirvfLaa does not yet 
mean a complete blowing out of the individual soul. 


1 Sums] limits of the Eiwt, XV, jx (it. 
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but rather the Wowing out Mid subsiding of all 
human passions and the pea< 5 T and quietness which 
result, from it. The meaning of complete annihila¬ 
tion wits a later and purely philosophical meaning 
attached to NirviLna, and no one certainly could 
Form ftn idea of what that Nirvftwi was meant to 
Ih* in the Buddhist Nihilistic or jS*tinyat;i-philosophy, 

1 doubt even whether the Lipun [shads could have 
given us a description of what they conceived their 
highest Mitkti or perfect freedom to be. In fact 
they confess themselves (Taitt, Up. II, 4, 1) that 
‘ all speech turns away from the bliss of Brahman, 
unable to reach it \* and when language fails, thought 
is not likely to fare better. 

Moans of Salvation, 

Turning now to the means by which the NyAya- 
philosophy undertakes to secure the attainment of 
the summit m bonum or Apavarga, we find them 
enumerated in the following bsi 5— 

The Sixteen Topics or Padflrttms. 

(j) Pram&tta, means of knowledge ; (2) Pramcya, 
objects of knowledge; (j) Samsaya, doubt; (4) 
Pniyo^ana, purpose; (5) DWshl&ttta, instance; 

(6) SiddhAnto, established truth; (7) Avayava, 
premisses ; (8) Tarka, reasoning; (9) Niraaya, con¬ 
clusion ; (10) Vilda, argumentation; (ll) 6’alpii, 
sophistry; {12) VitasdA, wrangling, cavilling; (13) 
HetviibhiUta, fallacies; (14) A 7 mla, quibbles; (15) 


1 See a very learned article on Nirvfew by Prof.-ssor Sati* 
Chandra VidyrtbiitifllutTiB, in tile Jouna! of the ByJdhi»t Text 
Society, VI, part i. f si. 
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fViUi, false analogies; (r 6 j NigrahoathAna, on fitness 
for arguing. 

This may seem a very strange list ol the topics 
to be treated by any philosophy, particularly by one 
that claims the title of NyAys or logic. It is clear 
that in reality ttie chapters on Fram&na or means of 
knowledge, and Pmuieya, objects of knowledge, 
mm prebend the whole of philosophy. 

Moans of Knowledge. 

The four PramiLnas, according to Gotama, are 
Pratyakeha^ sensuous perception, AmuiiAna. infer- 
rnce. Upn mftn a, comparison, and -SUbda, word. 

Perception comes first, because inference can only 
Ixsgin to do its work after percept ion lias prepared 
the way, and has supplied the material to which 
inference can Ixi applied. Comparison is no inoi'e 
than a sulmrdiruite kind of inference, while the 
iSabtla or the word, particularly that of the A eda. 
depends again, as we should say, on u previous 
inference by which the authority of the word, more 
pirticukrly the revealed word, has first been eatab- 
fished. Imperfect as this analysis of our instru¬ 
ments of knowledge may seem, it seems to me 
highly creditable to Indian philosophers that they 
.should have understood the necessity of such an 
analysis on the very threshold of any system of 
philosophy. How many misunderstandings might 
have been avoided if all philosophers had recognised 
the necessity of such an introductory chapter. If . 
we must depend for all our knowledge, first on our 
senses, then on our combinatory and reasoning 
{acuities, the question whether revelation fid Is under 1 
the one or the other, or whether it cun claim an 
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independent authority, can far more easily be settled 
than if each questions are not asked in limine, but 
turn up casually whenever transcendental problems 
come to he treated. 

Objects of Knowledge. 

The objects of know ledge, jls given by the Xyiya, 
comprehend .*ci7ti7i% such n« body, soul, organs 
of sense, qualities, cognition, mind, will, limit, 
death, enjoyment, pain, and final freedom. These 
o! jects are afterwards discussed sitigly, but have of 
course little to do with logic. Doubt and purpose 
mark the first steps towards philosophical discussion, 
instances and established truths supply materials, 
while premisses and reasoning lead on to the con¬ 
clusion which disputants wish to reach. From Nos. 
to to 16 , we have rules for dialectic rather than for 
logic. We are taught how to meet the artifices ot 
our antagonists in a long argumentation, how to 
avoid or to resist sophistry, wrangling, fallacies, 
quibbles, false analogies, and downright misstate¬ 
ments, in fact, how to defend tru th against unfair j 

: ii-l 

If from our point of view we deny the name of 
logic to such problems, we should be perfectly 
justified, though a glance at the history of Greek 
philosophy would show us that, before logic became 
an independent branch of philosophy it was likewise 
mixed up with dialectic and with questions of some 
more special interest, the treatment of which led 
gradually to the eluUnation of general rules oi 
thought, applicable to all reasoning, whatever its 
subject may lie. 

It is quite clear that these sixteen topics should 
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on no account be rendered, as they mostly have 
been, by the sixteen categories. Categories are the 
pratdicabffia, or whatever can be predicated, and 
however much the meaning of this term may have 
been varied by European philosophers, it could never 
have been so lur extended as to include wrangling, 
fallacies, quibbles and all the rest. We shall see 
that the six or seven Podlrthas of the Vaiseslilkas 
correspond far more nearly to the categories of the 
Aristotelian anti afterwards of European philosophy 
in general 


Fadfirthn, Object, 

Nothing shows so well the philosophical character 
of the Sanskrit language than this very woitl Fad- 
Artha, which has been translated by category. It 
means in ordinary Sanskrit simply a thing, but 
literally it meant Ai'tha, the meaning, the object, 

. Pa£a, of a word. What we should call objects of 
thought, they called far more truly objects of words, 
thus showing that from the earliest times they 
understood that no thought was possible except in 
a word, and that the objects of our knowledge 
became possible only after they had been named. 
Their language passed through an opposite process 
to that of Latin, Latin called every kind of know¬ 
ledge or all known things gnomina, from g)no$t& 1 
to know; but after a time, and after the initial g 
had been dropped, as we drop it involuntarily in 
gnutt their gmmuntx became aoniinrr, and were then 
supijosed to be something different from the old and 
forgotten gnomina ; they became namina, i. e. mere 
names. 
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Six Fodilrthas of Vaisoahika r 

According to tlie Yaircshik&s, we have ms. Pad: 
arthas, i.e. six general meanings, categories or pre¬ 
dicates). to which at! words i.e. all tilings can lie 
referred. AJ 1 known tilings must be either fiub- 
stances (9), qualities (24), or motions, the Inst 
meaning, however, more than mere local movement, 
so as to correspond in fact to our activity or even 
to our Incoming (Werdsn), Knowledge (liuddhi) 
is here treated as one of the qualities of the soul, 
winch itself is one of the substances, so that many 
things which with us belong to psychology and logic, 
are treated by the VnUeabikoa under this head. 

The next two, the general and the particular, com’ 
prebend what is shared in common by many objects, 
and what is peculiar to one, and thus distinguishes 
it from all others. 

SamavAya or intimate connection is a very useful 
name For a connection between things w hich cannot 
exist one without the other, such as cause and 
effect, parts and the whole, and the like. It comes 
very near to the AvinabhAvfl, i.e, the X otrwithout - 
Ijeing, and should be carefully distinguished from 
mere conjunction or succession. 

The seventh category, Ahhilva, Or negation, was 
added, it would seem, at a later time, and can l>e 
apjilted to previous, to present or to subsequent 
non-existence, or even to absolute Abh&va. 

Ktadhava's Account of Nylyu. 

In order to see what, in the eyes of native 
scholars, the Nyiy a-philosophy was meant to achieve, 
it muv be useful to look at an account of it given 
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hv the great M&dhavAiflrya in Ins SarvftdflMarui- 
Ktuflgraha, the compendium of all the systems of 
philosophy. 1 The NyAya^s&etro, 1 he says,' consists 
of Hve books, and each hook contains two daily 
portions or Ahnikas. In the first Alinika of the 
first book the venerable Gotuma discusses the 
definitions of nine subjects, beginning with “ proof 
{Pram&aa), and in the second those of ilie remaining 
seven, beginning with discussion (VAda), In the 
first daily portion of the second book he examines 
doubt (8), discusses the four kinds of proof, and 
refutes all objections that could be made against 
their being considered ns instruments of right know¬ 
ledge ; and in the second he shows that " presump¬ 
tion ” and other Pramdaas are really included in the 
four kinds of 14 proof” already given. In the Brat 
daily portion of the third hook he examines the 
soul, the liody, the senses, and their objects ; in the 
second, “understanding ' (Uuddhi) and mi rid (Manas). 
In the first daily portion of the fourth book he 
examines activity (Pramtti), faults (Dosha), trans¬ 
migration (Pretvahhftva), fruit or reward (Phala), 
pain (DoAkha), and final liberation (Apavarga)' in 
the second lie investigates the truth tie to the 
causes of the “faults” and also the subject of 
“wholes" and " parts.” In the first daily portion 
of the fifth book he discusses the various kinds of 
futility (GiUi), and in the second the various kinds 
of objectionable proceedings (Nigrahaethdna).’ 

After having held out in the first Stitm the 
promise of eternal salvation to all why study his 
philosophy properly, Gotatna proceeds at once to 
a description of the steps by which the promised 
Ni/isreyasn, or highest happiness, is to be attained, 
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namely by the successive annihilation of false know¬ 
ledge, of funks, of activity, and, in consequence, of 
birth and suffering. When the last or suffering has 
been annihilated there follows if>$Q facto freedom, 
or blessedness (Apavarga), literally abstersion or 
purification. This process reminds us strongly of 
some of the links in the P&riMa Snmuppuda of the 
Buddhists* This is generally translated by Chain 
of Causation, and was meant to sum up the causes 
of existence or of misery* the twelve NidAnas. It 
really moans origin resting on something else* The 
first step is Avirlyii or that cosmic Nescience which 
was so Fully elaborated in the VedAnta-philoeophy, 
According to tlie Buddhists there follow m AvidyA 
the Samlriijh Tig *, all the varieties of existence ; on 
these Vb/nAna, sennit ion; on this NAmarftpa, 
names and forma ; on these the Shm/Ayatana, the 
six Organs of perception. Then follow in succes¬ 
sion Sparsa, contact, Vedanif sensation, TWshnil, 
desire, UpAdAna, attachment, Bhava, state of exis¬ 
tence, trAti, birth, 6'arAmanvm, decay and death t 
Soka, fiOrroWj Fai Idem, lamentation, DuAkha, suf¬ 
fering, Daumianasya, grief and LTpAyisa, despair % 
This chain of successive states proclaimed by 
Buddha has formed the subject of ever so many 
commentaries, none i>f winch seems quite satisfac¬ 
tory. The chain of Qotama is shorter than that of 
Gautama, but the general likeness can hardly be 
mistaken* Who was the earlier of the two, Gotauui 
or Gautama, is still a contested question, hut what¬ 
ever the age of our SfttniH (the sixteen topics) may 


1 Cf-Gnrbe, bx^ptLbj-n-PhiloyopliAB, p. 269 tvp 
’ Ct Cliildors, &r v. 
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be, a Nyiyn-phiiosophy existed clearly before the 
rise of Buddhism. 

X. Framfijra. 

Gotama proceeds next to examine each of the 
sixteen topics. 

The first topic or Padirtha is Pr&mina, which is 
said to consist of four kinds, :tll Inking means or 
measures of knowledge. They are in the Nyftya 
as in the Vai^eshika, (1) Pratyaksha 1 sense-percep¬ 
tion 1 {2) Anumftna, inference; (3) Upamlna, com- 
parison; and (4) Sabdft, word* 

Perception or Fratyukshu. 

1. Perception (Pratyaksha) k explained as know¬ 
ledge produced by actual contact lie tween an organ 
of sense and its corresponding object, this object 
being sup[msed to l)e real. How a mere passive 
impression, supposing the contiguity of the organs 
of sense wit h outward objects had once been estab¬ 
lished, can l)e changed into a sensation or into a 
presentation {Fora tellung), or what used to be called 
u material idea, is a question not even asked by 
Gotama, 

Inference or A Humana. 

2. Inference (Aminui.na h preceded by perception, 
is described as of three kinds, Purvavut, proceeding 
from what was before, i.e. an antecedent; Acshavat, 
proceeding from what "was alter, i. e, a consequent; 
and Sanulnyato Drish/a, proceeding from what is 
constantly seen together. Though, ns we saw, 
the AUrvika rejects every' kind of Anumina or 
inference, be, as VAtaspati Mwra remarks very 
acutely (K&rikA 5), in attacking Lis antagonists for 
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tlieir mistaken faith in inference, does really himself 
rely on inference, without which he could not so 
much as stirmist 1 that his antagonists held erroneous 
opinions, such erroneous opinions being never brought 
into contact with his organs of sense, hut being sup¬ 
posed to exist on the strength of AnumAnn, 

The meaning' of the three kinds of inference ditiers 
considerably according to different commentators, 
it ig generally explained that a Pnrvavat, preceded 
by or possessed of a prim, refers to the mutual 
relation between a sign and what is signified by it, 
so that tlie observation of the sign lends to the 
observation or rather inference of what is universally 
associated with it or marked by it. This uncon¬ 
ditional association is afterwards treated under the 
name of Vyftpli, literally pervasion of one thing by 
another. Examples will* make Ibis dearer. When 
we see a river rising we infer ns its Pilrvn or prius 
that it has rained. When we see that the ants 
carry their eggs, or that the peacocks are screaming, 
we infer as tlm ,Seshn or posterior that it will rain, 

{Nytiya 6. II, 5. 37), It is true that in all these 
cases the reason given fir an inference nuty what 
is called, wander away, that is, may prove too much 
or too little. In that case the fault arises from the 
conditioned character of the \ yiipti or the pervasion. 
Thus the rising of a river may be due to its having 
!>een dammed up, the carrying off their eggs by tin* 
ants may have been caused by some accidental die- 
turbance of their hill, and the screaming of the 
peacock# may really have been imitated by men. 
the fault, however, in such cases does not a fleet the 
process of inference, but the Vyipti only; and as 
soon as the relation lietween the sign and the 
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thing signified has been rectified, the inference will 
come right. Each VyApti, that is each inductive 
truth, consists of a sign (Liiigii), and the hearer 
of a sign (Eiiigiiil. The bearer of the sign is called 
VyApaka or pervading, the sign itself YyApya, what 
is to he pervaded. Thus smoke is the sign (Linga. 
TyApya), and fire is what pervades the imioke. in 
always present when there is smoke, is the mi* qud 
noxj ot smoke, is there!ore Liugin or VyApaka. 

Hut everything depends on whether the two are 
either absolutely or only conditionally related. These 
conditions are called the Upddliia, ‘ Thus the rela¬ 
tion between tiro and smoke is conditioned by damp 
firewood ; and them are other cases also where fire 
exists without smoke, as in a red-hot iron }«ll. 

The third kind of inference, the SAmiinyatu 
Di’tshfa, based on what is constantly seen together, 
is illustrated by onr inferring that the sun is moving 
l^cause it is seen in different places, everything 
that is seen in different, places being known to have 
moved. Here the VyApti, on which the ancient 
logicians depended, had to wait till it was corrected 
by Copernicus. 


Even a dent man may infertile existence of sound 
if he sees a particular conjunction of a drumstick 
w'it.h a drum. It requires hut a certain amount of 
experience to infer the presence of an ichneumon 
from seeing an excited snake, or to infer fire from 
perceiving the heat of water, nay to infer the exis¬ 
tence of an organ of touch from our feeling any 
uni mated body. In all such cases the correctness 
of the inference is one thing, the truth of the con¬ 
clusion quite another, the latter being always condi¬ 
tioned by the presence or absence of certain Upddhis. 
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Different from this very natural explanation of 
the three kinds of Arm mu mi is another, according 
to which .S'eshn is not supposed to mean subsequent 
effect, allowing ua to infer ils invariable cause, but 
is to bo taken in the (knj.se of what is left. This is 
illustrated by an example, such as ‘Earth is dif¬ 
ferent from all other elements, because it alone pos¬ 
sesses the quality of smell/that is to say, earth is 
left over, bang separated from all other elements 
by its peculiar quality of smell. One might have 
inferred from the fact that the element of earth 
possesses smell, that alt elements possessed the same. 
But this is wrong, because it is Aprasakta, i,e. does 
not apply. It would be no better than if we went 
to infer that smell must belong to other qualities 
and actions also, which would be simply absurd. 
But as earth is different from all other suInstances, 
we may infer that suirll does not ludong to anything 
that is not earth, except artificially, as in scented 
articles. This is the residuary inference, or method 
of residues. 

In the oame manner w© are told that PArva, the 
pWiwr, should not be taken in the sense of antecedent 
cause, but as a general concept the properties of which 
have been formerly comprehended as known. Thus 
from smoke on a hill we should infer the presence of 
a particular tire on the hill, falling under the general 
concept of fire as belonging to the genus Jiiy. 

The third, or SdmAnyato Dnshte, inference, is 
illustrated by our in ferring the existence of senses, 
which are by themselves imperceptible (liuiriyA/ij 
Atmdriy&ijj), because we do perceive colour ifco., mnl 
as no actions can take place without instrument:* 
we may infer the existence of senses as instruments 
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tor our action of seeing 1 , &c. K.lminyato Dnshfa. thus 
becomes very like the seeing of a general concept, 
ft is inference from the sensible to the supersensible. 

With all respect for native commentators, both 
ancient and modern, J' must confess that I prefer 
the more natural explanation of the three kinds of 
inference being based on cause, effect, and assoc ia- 
tion, nay 1 find it difficult to understand why this 
view should have been given up by the modern 
NaiyAyikas. 

Among these three inferences, the first and hist 
arc called TSta or stralglitforwaid, the second Avita, 
or not straightforward ; hut this only if we adopt the 
second explanation of the three kinds of Anuminn. 

We shall have to deal again with Anurn&na 
when we come to consider the seventh PuaArtha, 
the Avayavaa or Premisses, or what we should 
call the members of a syllogism. 

Co rn purs ro-pi or An mn ft n n. 

3. Next follows Comparison (Upandhm) or re¬ 
cognition of likeness, explained as an instrument 
for ascertain trig what hag to he ascertained hv means 
r>t* similarity with something well known before. 
For instance, having been told that a Gavaya {bos 
ytfiocojs) is like a cow, and seeing an animal like 
a cow, but not a cow, a man may infer that it is 
a Gavaya, 

Word or .Vnbda, 

4. Word (Sabda) is explained either os a pre¬ 
cept of one worthy to be trusted, or as a right 
precept. It refers, we are told, either to visible or 
invisible objects, it Is curious to see that among 
the people to be trusted (Aptn) the euimneiit&tor 
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should mention not only liishis and Arvas, but 
Mle/ZVms or harbor Jane also, provided they are well 
informed. Strictly speaking 1 the Veda would nol 
come under *b'alxia, unless it can be proved to be 
AptavA&ana, Hie word of one worthy to !»■ trusted. 

II. Promoya. 

The second Padilrtha or topic is Prameya, that is. 
all that can be established by the four EVamiWis, 
nr whnf. we should call omne sci&t/e. Twelve 
such objects are mentioned: (t) Self or soul, {2) 
body, (,t) senses, {4) sense-objects, (5) understand- 
inpf t (6) mind, {;) activity (will), (S) faults, (9) trans¬ 
migration, (10) rewards of deeds, (11) suffering, (1 2) 
final beatitude, The firat six of these are called causa¬ 
tive, the other six caused. Gotama neixt proceeds : 
to define each of these Prameyos, l>y enumerating 
the characteristics peculiar to each. 

1. The characteristics of tin* Self are desire, 
hatred, will, pleasure, pain, and knowing (Buddhij. 

2. Body is defined jis the seat of action, of the senses, 
and what they intimate, that is. their objects b 

5. The senses or organs of sense me define d us 
those of smell, taste, sigh t, touch, and hearing. They 
are stipjiosed to arise from the elements. 

4. These dements (from which the senses draw 
their origin and their perceptions) are earth, water, 
light, air, and ether ; while the objects of the senses 
are the qualities of earth, &e.. such as odour, savour, 
colour, touch, and sound. Jt is essential to re* 
member that of the dements the first four are both 


' Awnliii# to the eoouneatuy the ninfuititmii, mid jwc online 
to thr- next Sutra, the qualities of tbo ubjcctH of win*, which 
alone can lie prnvivi-ii. 
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eternal and non-eternal, while the fifth, Akira, which 
we translate by ether, is eternal only, and hence 
riot tangible. The non-eternal substances are either 
inorganic, organic, or sensitive, but always related 
to the sense, so that the sense of light perceives or 
sees light only. The sense of scent perceives odour 
only, and so on. 

5. As to Rudd hi, understanding, it is by the 
Xuivdyikas explained ns being the same as appre¬ 
hension or knowledge, and as being twofold, notion, 
Anubhava, and remembrance, Smarana, 

6. Mind (Manas) is (Afferent from understanding, 
and is explained as that which prevents more than 
one notion from arising at the same time, that is to 
say, it prevents the rushing in of all sorts of sensuous 
impressions at oace, and regulates them in our con¬ 
sciousness. It is sometimes called the gatekeeper 
or controller of the senses. The transformation of 
sensations into percepts, and of percepts into con¬ 
cepts, a subject little cultivated by Indian philo¬ 
sophers, would naturally fall to the Manas, Little 
attention, however, is paid by Hindu logicians to 
this subject, which has assumed such large propor¬ 
tions with us. Even the distinction between percepts, 
Forxttttungen, and concepts, Beffrijfe, has never Iwen 
fully realised by Indian logicians. 

Manas or mind is considered as Amu or an atom, 
and t!iu 1 pleat ion has licen fully discussed how Manas, 
fieing A an, con be united with Atman, which is Yibhu, 
or infinitely great. If, with the MimiLusakas, it 
were admitted that the two could unite, then there 
could never be any cessation of knowledge, such as 
we know there is in sleep, for the union of Atman 
and Manns, if once effected, would be indissoluble. 
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It is held by the NaiyAyikaa that when Manas 
enters a particular region of the body called Purt- 
tat T the effect of the union of Atman and Manas is 
neutralised, and sleep ensues. If Mantis were sup¬ 
posed to be Co-extensive with the body it would 
Ije Anitya, non-eternal, and be destroyed with the 
liody, and we should lose that which retains the 
impressions of acta done in the body, nay we should 
l»e unable to account tor a future life and the in- 
equalities of birth in any future life; we .should 
have to admit, in fact, effects without a cause. 
The Naiyayikas hold, therefore, that the Manas is 
both Aau, infinitely small, and M tty it, etenml (Tnrkn- 
kattmtid], p. 4, n. 24), while Manas, like Atman, is 
eternal and numerous, differing, however, from 
Atman by lieiug atomic in dimension, 

7. Activity (will) is the effort of body, of the 
understanding working through the mind (Manns), 
and of the voice. 

8. Faults cause acts, and acts hear fruit, good or 
laid'. 

9. Pretyablislm is transmigration. 

10. Rewards are results produced by faults, in 
the most general sense, and by actions consequent 
on them, so that they are sometimes explained as 
consciousness of pleasure and pain. 

11. Fain is characterised by vexation; and its 
pleasure also involves pain, both pain and pleasure 
are here treated together under pain. Entire de¬ 
liverance from pain and pleasure is 

12. Apnvarga or final I latitude, 

Having thus examined nil that can form the 


1 See I, JO, Pravrittidoshd^Biii tori lui/i jilml.uu. 
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object of our knowledge, the Pr&mftaas or measures 
of knowledge, and the Frumeyas. we now enter on 
the third of the sixteen topics. 

III. flaftutaya. 

Sam^aya or doubt. Doubt-, we are told, arises 
from our recognition of various attributes opposed 
to one another in one and the same object, us 
when we recognise in a distant object the quali¬ 
ties of a man am] of a post. The definition given 
of doubt shows that the ancient logicians of India 
had carefully thought about flic different causes of 
doubt, so that they were Jed to the admission of 
three or even five kinds of it, 

IV. Prftyoi'/atta, V, DmbMuta. VI. SiddMats. 

But these disquisitions, as well ns those referring 
to (IV) IVnvw/una, purpose or motive; (V) Drisli- 
f A eta, example, familiar case ; (VI) Siddhanta, tenets, 
contain nothing that is of peculiar interest to the 
historian of philosophy, except so far as they offer 
nncu mure the clearest evidence of a long con tin ued 
previous study of logic in the ancient schools or 
settlements of India. 

VII. The Avayavos, or Members of a Syllogism, 

Much more important is the next subject, the 
so-odled members, that is, the me tubers of a syllo¬ 
gism. To us a syllogism and its structure are so 
familiar that we hardly feel surprised at meeting 
with it in the schools of logic in India, Yet, unless 
we are inclined to admit either an influence of 
(l reek on Indian, or of Indian on Greek philosophy, 
neither of which has as yet been proved, the coin- 
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cid cnees between the two are certainly startling. 
As to myself 1 feel bound to confess that I see no 
evidence of any direct influence, either on one side 
or on the other; and though 1 am tar from denying 
its possibility, I keep to my conviction, expressed 
mimv years ago, that wo must here also admit the 
existence of undesigned coincidences to a much 
hunter extent than our predecessors wee® inclined 
to do. Wo must never forgot that what fans been 
possible in one country, is possible in an other also. 

At the time when the different systems of Indian 
philosophy l>ecame first known to the scholars of 
Europe everything that came from tlie East was 
looked upon as of extreme antiquity. There had 
been vague traditions of ancient Indian philosophy 
even before the time of Aristotle, Alexander him¬ 
self we arc told, was deeply impressed with that 
idea, as we may gather from his desire to communi¬ 
cate with t he gymuosophisfa of India. 

radian Greek Iidgic, 

One of these gym nosophists or Digumbams seems 
to have been the famous KaJ turns (Kalyfoa ?), who 
died a voluntary death by allowing himself to bt- 
burnt before the eyes of the Macedonian army, h 
was read Uy admitted, therefore, by European scholars 
that the Hindu systems of philosophy, and particu¬ 
larly Indian Logic, were more ancient than that of 
Aristotle, and that the Greeks bad Iwrmwed the 
lirst elements of their philosophy from the Hindus. 

The view that Alexander might actually have 
cent Home Indian philosophical treatises to his tutor 
at home, and this even at a time when, as far as we 
know at present, iinuiuscripts in India wore still 
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unknown, and that Aristotle might have worked 
them up into a system, inconceivable as it now 
twems to u h, was taken up and warmly defended by 
men like Gdrres and others. Garres undertook to 
prove that the Greeks had actually retained some 
technical terms taken from Sanskrit. For instance, 
sus Indian philosophers admit Jive elements, the iifth 
being cal Jed Aka*a, ether, Gtirres, without giving 
any reference, quoted a ptussoge from Aristotle in 
which he speaks of a filth element and calls it 
tLxaT-oi>6finTo k, i. e, akds-noftiinatum, this being prob- 
ably ail ingenious conjecture for HjHtro^aurrov It 
is quite true that one such verlxd coincidence would 
settle the whole question, but even that one coin¬ 
cidence has not yet been discovered. No doubt 
there were many points of coincidence between 
Greek and Indian logic, but none in technical 
terms, which, like proper names in Comparative 
Mythology, would have clinched the argument once 
lor all 

But does it, on the other hand, show a higher 
power of historical criticism, if Niebuhr and others 
stood up for the opposite view and tried to derive 
Indian philosophy from Greece ? Niebuhr is reported 
to have said in Ids Lectures on Ancient History, 
*11 we look at Indian philosophy we discern traces 
of a great similarity with that of the Greeks, Now 
as people have given up the hypothesis that Greek 
philosophy formed itself after Indian philosophy, we 
cannot explain this similarity except by the inter- 


1 Plutarch, De PLwiL Philos,, quotes Epicurus as to the 
soul being a mixture of three element*, fim, air, and water, 
and 9 fourth ^uTuni^nirw, 5 p)k a(try ttlrj{hfnjt6y. 
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course which the Indians had with the Graeco 
Macedomc kingdom of Bactra.' 

h that really so? To Niebuhr and to most 
Greek scholars it would naturally seem next to 
impossible that Greek philosophy, which can be 
watched from its first childhood, should have been 
of foreign origin, a mere importation from India. 
They know how Greek philosophy grew up gradually, 
how its growth ran parallel with the progress of 
Grecian poetry, religion, art, and civilisation. They 
feel it to be a home-grown production, us certainly 
as Plato and Aristotle were Greeks and not 
Brahmans. 

But they ought not to be surprised if Sanskrit 
scholars have just the same feeling with regard to 
Indian philosophy. They alec* can show how' in 
India the first philosophical ideas, as yet hi a very 
vague and shadowy form, show themselves in the 
hymns of the early poets of the Veda. They ran 
trace their gradual development in the Brahma has 
and Upanishads, They can show how they gave 
rise to discussions, public and private, how they 
assumed a more and more definite form, and how 
at last they were fixed in different schools in that 
form in which they have readied us. They, too, 
are na certain that philosophy was autochthonous in 
India as that Got am a and Kan&da were 1 ha limans 
and not Greeks. 

What then remains? It seems to me that until 
it can lie proved historically that the Greeks could 
freely converse with Indians in Greek or in Sanskrit 
on metaphysical subjects or vux reran, or until 
technical philosophical terms can lie dtaoovered in 
Sanskrit of Greek, or in Greek of Sanskrit origin. 
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it will lie best ti» ficeopt facts and to regard boll: 
Greek and Indian philosophy as products of the 
intellectual soil of India and of Greece, and derive 
from their striking similarities this simple conviction 
only, that in philosophy also there is a wealth of 
truth which forma the common heirloom of all man¬ 
kind, and may be discovered by all nations if they 
search for it with honesty and perseverance. 

Having once learnt this lesson we shall feel lew* 
inclined, whenever we meet with coincidences of 
any kind, to conclude at once that they cannot lie 
explained except by admitting a historical contact 
and a borrowing on one side or the other 1 . No 
doubt there are the Yabeshikn categories = Pod&r- 
thas, there is Dttavya, substance, Gu?<a, quality; 
there is genus = Sdm'tnya, and sjiedvs = Vlseeha, 
nay, even syllogism = the Avayavas ; there is induc¬ 
tion = Vyipti. and deduction =Uponaya, both in 
Sanskrit and in Greek, But why not? If they 
could be developed naturally in Greece, why not 
in India 1 Anyhow, we must wait and not hamper 
the progress of research by premature assertions. 

VIIL Tarkn- 

But btfore we enter into the intricacies! of the 
Indian syllogism, it will be beat to finish first whwt 
remains of the sixteen topics of the NyAya* After 
the five members follows VIII, Turkn r which is ex¬ 
plained as refiitation fe or reasoning from the fitness 
ol the case, ;ls when a person, though seeing *moke 
on a LiJIj does not see that there must be lire, and is 


1 Sec M. If., On Coincidence A paper road bofom the Koval 
Society of Li tenaturo, jSij6* 
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thereupon made to see that if the hill were without 
lire, it won Id of necessity he without .‘smoke. It is 
meant to be a reductio ad absurdum, 

IS. Niraaya, 

Tlie nest topic to be considered is IX, Xiraaya, 
ascertainment. 

S-SVI. VAdu, Culpa, VitaWA, HelvAbMsa, Gib, 
AViulsi, tltgrahUKthQmi. 

1 Then follow the paragraphs connected with 
; rhetoric or eristics rather than with logic, such ns 
X, Vfida or argumentation, consisting of objections 
find answers, both disputants, however, caring for 
truth only; nest XI, (Valpn, sophistical wran glin g 
or attacking what has been established, by means 
of fraud; XIV, 6'ilti, futility, arising from fa]ye 
analogies; XV, Jffida, quibbling; and XVI, Nigra- 
haethfbm, unfitness for discussion, In the last live 
cases disputants are supposed to care for victory 
only, in id not for truth. 

If this wrangling is devoid of any attempt at 
really establishing an opposite opinion, it is called 
XII, Vitow/i. cavilling. 

We next come to XIII, lletvabliAsas, or specious 
arguments, that is, paralogisms and sophisms. These 
are Savyahhuhlm, arguments that prove too much, 
Viruddha, that prove tho reverse, Pralcannasama, 
that tell equally on both sides, StUlhyttf&Jiia, that stand 
themselves in need of proof, and JCAlilbita, mistimed. 

As to XV, AVmla, fraud in using words in a 
sense different from what is generally understood, 
and XIV, (V&ti, futility arising from clutnga of close, 
they have been mentioned before. It is diiiicult to 
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understand why GAti, L e. birth or genus, should 
mean a futile argument, unless it meant originally 
a tmnsitw in cdterum genus, as when, in answer to 
an argument that a man is unable to travel, because 
he has a fever, it should be answered that be is ah!'- 
to travel, because he is a soldier. Here the same 
man is referred first to the class of those who suiter 
from fever, and then to that of soldiers who are 
always supposed to 1 m able to march. 

The lust, XVI, NigmhnsthAna, unfitness for dis¬ 
cussion, is when a man by misunderstanding or nor. 
understanding, yet continuing to talk, renders him- * 
self liable to reproof. 

This may seem a long list, though in several cases 
there are subdivisions which have here been left out, 
and yet at the end of the list Gotama actually 
apologises and says that there are many more sort- 
©f futility, St c., which have been passed over by him. 
but will have to lie discussed hereafter. 

Judgments cm Indian Logic. 

If we were to look upon this list of the sixteen 
topics, as some have done, as an abstract of Gotam&'s 
whole philosophy, nr with others, as hie table of the 
categories, European philosophers would no doubt 
lie justified in saying what Hitter said in his 
History of Philosophy that the exposition of the 
Nyiya is tedious, loose, ami unmethodical. It is 
certainly mixed up with subjects which have nothing 
to do with pure logic, but so was Greek logic in its 
beginning. In the school of Zeno, for instance. It 
may be also too minute for our taste, but it cannot 
be called loose at the same time. It is equally 
unfair to charge the Nyiya and all the other 
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systems of Indian philosophy, with being im¬ 
practical and with entirely ignoring all the problems 
of ethics- We mast remember that philosophy in 
had very different antecedents from what it 
! with uk. We ourselves can hardly conceive 
philosophy which in the end is not to be of 
practical usefulness, and which ignores all questions 
of morality. But we must learn to take philo¬ 
sophers ns they are, Morality with the Br&hnmus 
depends either on prescriptive aefera (Dharraa), or on 
what is called Samaya, the agreement of good people. 
But its strongest support is a firm belief in the soli¬ 
darity of life here and hereafter, and a firm conviction 
that nothing can ever he lost. The popular mind of 
India seems never to have doubted the fact that 
every good or every evil thought or deed will grow 
and bear fruit, and that no one can ever escape from 
the consequences of his own acts and thoughts, 

W liether such a belief is right or wrong is not the 
question, but it produced at all events a deep sens*- , 
of responsibility. Instead of complaints about the 
injustice and cruelty of God, jjeople were taught 
that what seemed undeserved misfortunes, were 
fully deserved, were in fact the natural conse¬ 
quences of previous acts, and in one respect the 
safest means of jiayirig otf ail debts. Philosophy 
at the same time held out a hojx? that in the end I 
this net of consequences might be broken t lire ugh, / 
and the Self, enlightened by true knowledge, return 
to whence it came, return to himself and be himself; 
that is, be again the Universal Self, free for ever 
from the chains and jjoins of this transient episode 
of life on earth. 

That highest freedom and beatitude, according to 
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Indian views, depended on philosophy or knowledge I 
it could not he squired by good works or good 
thoughts alone. Tills again may be right or wrong, 
but T con discover no looseness of reasoning in it. 
nor in Indian philosophy in general. We must not 
forget that, from a Hindu [loint of view, this life on 
earth is but an episode that may be very important 
in itself, but is a mere nothing compared with what 
lies behind and before, the eternal life of the soul 
If they hold that a knowledge of the true relation 
between man and the world, and between man and 
the Author of the world, is essential to true freedom 
mid true happiness, are they so far wrong ? And what 
is true in the case of the Veditnta, the SAwkhya and 
Yoga systems of philosophy, is true in a certain sense 
of the Nyftya also. It may lie said that the funda¬ 
mental points of this philosophy are contained in what 
ran be known, Pramcya. and the means of knowing. 
PramAna, that is to «ay, it seemed necessary to 1 
Go Earn a tu establish, first of all , the lim its of the two, l 
just as Kant began his philosophy with his Critique \ 
of Pure Reason, that is, the tracing of the limits of 
Pure Reason, But this being done in full detail under 
his sixteen headings, Gotnmu too, like BAdarilyana 
and Kapila, enters on an explanation of the process 
by which it was possible to destroy ignorance or 
MithyUU/Mna, which, as lie bolds, is the true cause f 
of error or sin, 1 which is the cause of activity, which 
is the cause of birth, which is the cause of Buffering' l 
{[, 2). This, whether right or wrong, is at all events \ 
jierffictly coherent, nor does it betray any looseness of 
reasoning. if indirectly the whole NyAya-philosophy 
is called the cause of final freedom or blessedness. 
Modern Nyiya is almost entirely confined to Pratnbu. 
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The Later Books of the Wyftys. 

In this way the fiiwt hook of the NyAya-SAtras 
gives us indeed a fair outline of the whole of 
Gotama'a philosophy, while the following three 
books enter into a more minute examination of its 
details. Thus the second book treats more fully of 
the Pram Unas, the third and fourth of the Fmmeyas, 
the firth treats of all that comes under the head of 
paralogisms. Some of the questions discussed in 
these Ixtoks show quite clearly that they must have 
formed the subject of lively and long-continued 
controversy, for though some of the objections 
raised may seem to us of little importance, they 
prove at all events the conscientiousness of the 
early Naiydyihtis. 

Frnty&ksha, Perception, 

That sensuous perception should be a Pram&aa 
or authority would hardly seem to us to have re¬ 
quired further proof But Gotiuna, or his opponent 
starts the question, on what ground the evidence 
of the senses can claim such authority, or who 
is the authority of its authority. This is an idea 
that anticipates an important element of modern 
philosophy. As a balance may serve to weigh 
a thing, but must also be weighed or tested itself, 
it might lx? said that the authority of the senses 
also requires to bo established by another authority, 
and so on tui infinitum. In answer to this Gotama 
uses what seems to be an ad itaminem argument, 
namely, that if there is no authority anywhere, i 
there can be none on the side of the objector either. 
The objector would cut away the ground under hie 

l 1 
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own feet, ant! thus would himself have no locus 
standi for offering any objections (II, 13). 

But admitting that sensuous perception has 
authority just as a lamp has light to light up the 
things around it, the next question is whether the 
definition of sensuous perception, that which results 
from contact of sense with Its object, is not in¬ 
complete, because for real perception there must be 
1 contact not only with the organs of sense, but like¬ 
wise lie tween the senses and the mind (Manas), and 
between the mind and the Self (Atman), This is 
not denied by Gotunm, lie only defends himself by 
saying that everything cannot be said at. the same 
time, and that his definition of perception, though 
it dwells only on what is essential (the contact of 
sense and object), does by no means exclude that 
between mind and Self, on the contrary takes it 
here for granted. He also admits that contact 
between sense and object does not invariably pro¬ 
duce perception, that in fact there may be sensation 
without perception, as when we are bo absorbed in 
listening to music that we do not perceive the 
objects nround us, from want of attention. This 
again reminds us of modern philosophy. Even such 
questions as to whether there is any interval of time 
between our hearing t he sound of a word and our 
realising its meaning, are alluded to by Got a run and 
his school, and the question whether several impres¬ 
sions can l>e taken in at the same time is negatived 
by a reference to the running of a pin through 
a numiter of sheets of a MS, Hero the piercing 
seems simultaneous, yet we know that it can only 
be successive. Another question also which has 
lately occupied our psycho-physiologists, whether 
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perception does not involve inference, is djocussed 
by Gdtanm (fl, 3 r), particularly in eases where our 
senses can apprehend a part only of their object 
when perceiving, for instance, a tree, of which one 
side only can be seen at the time, while the jest has 
to be supplied by memory or inference. This lead* 
him on to another quest ion whether there really is 
such a thing as a whole, and as we can in reality 
never see more than one side at a time, lie tides 
to account for the process by which we take a pint 
for the whole. No one, for instance, has ever seen 
more than one side of the moon, yet taking it as 
a whole, arid as a globe, we postulate and are con¬ 
vinced that there is another side also. The illustra¬ 
tion given by Gotnnm to show that a tree is a whole, 
namely, because when we shake one branch of it, the 
whole tree trembles, may seem childish to us, hut it 
is exactly in these simple and so-called childish 
thoughts that the true interest of ancient philo¬ 
sophy seems to me to consist. 

Tisdo—Present, Fast, Fntxms, 

The next problem that occupies Gotatna is that 
of time—of present, past, and future. The objector, 
and in thin case, it seeing a very real objector, for it 
is the opinion of the Biiddlii£ts h denies that there is 
such a thing as present time, because the moment 
we see a fruit falling from a tree, we see only that 
it has fallen or that it baa still to fall, hut never 
that it 5 b falling. Here the answer is that past 
and future themselves would be mipossible, if the 
present did not exist, and on the objector's admit¬ 
ting such a possibility, Got a mu remarks that in 
that case perception and all that springs fmm it 
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would (kj altogether impossible* bemuse it. can only 
depend on what is present. 

DpEirnAnS, Comparison. 

Passing over what is said in this place about the 
validity of inference* because we shall have to return 
to It hereafter we find Gotama bent on establishing 
by the side of it, by the side of Anmnsum, his 
next instrument of knowledge, namely Up&mAna, 
analogy or txmi pa risen* And here Gotama seems in 
conflict with Kn?iMa who, as we shall see* declines 
to accept Upirnfma, comparison, as one of the 
independent authoritative evidences* or* at all 
events, as essentially different from Anumina, in¬ 
ference. We might feel tempted to conclude from 
i\m that Gotama must have been later in time than 
KumUfau But first of tdl* Kuiuidas name is not 
mentioned Iiere nor that of his system, Yaheshika: 
and secondly, we know that this quest-ion of the 
Fr&m&rcas had been discussed again and again in 
every school of Indian philosophy* so l hut a mere 
reference to the subject cannot tie used as deter¬ 
mining the seniority either of the opponent or of 
the defender* All we can say is that* whenever we 
see Upamirm appealed to as a means of valid know¬ 
ledge, we know that we have to deal with followers 
of the Nyiya school ; but the Vai^eshika, though 
denying it an independent place among the Pra- 
mrluasp would by no means reject it, if presented as 
a kind of Anumiinxu 

.S’libdn, tlic Word. 

We now come to the various kinds of verbal 
testimony. Testimony is said to be conveyed by 
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words, and by a sentence, consisting of many words, 
conveying the meaning of each word in its relation 
lo the other words. Though the meaning of words 
is admitted to he conventional, yet opinions differ 
because some consider such conventions to fie 
eternal or divine, while others take them to lx* non- 
eternal or human. The chief authority for deter* 
mining the meaning of a word is admitted to be the 
usage of trustworthy persons, but it is argued that 
as the highest authority is Brahman or God, and 
as the Veda is the word of Brahman, it follows 
that every word of the Veda possesses the highest 
authority, Tins, however, as we know, does not 
satisfy the Mimibosakas, who assign eternity to the 
6'ahda itself, the word nr the sound of a word. 

In the examination of the validity of <Shbda or word, 
we find again the same question started as before, 
whether it deserves a place by itself, or whether it. 
should not rather be treated as a kind of inference. 
Then, after Gotuma has shown the difference be¬ 
tween ‘ I know ' and * I infer,’ between acceptance of 
the word of an authority (Aptopadesa) and reliance 
on an inference, he enters on new problems such as 
the association of sense with Sound, a question which 
is intimately connected with the question of what 
authority is due to the Veda as the Won] par i 
excellence. Sere we meet with a utnuW of argu¬ 
ments in defence of the supreme authority of the 
Veda with which we are familiar from the Pilrvn- 
Miin:busa, but which again, though dearly referring 
to (?aimini, must not be taken to prove the ante¬ 
riority of mini's Sutras to those of Gotamas, and 
certainly do not enable us to admit more than, the 
contemporaneous activity of the various schools of 
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Hindu philosophy during the centuries intervening 
bet ween the close of the Vedic age and the rise and 
spread of Buddhism, 

The Sight PrfimfljiEUjr 

Having defended the teaching of the Nyaya. that 
J there are four Pramflnas, neither more nor less, 

I Gotaina proceeds to criticise the four additional 
| I’runmnas of the Mimfimakae, and shows that their 
number is superabundant. They include, as we 
saw, Aitihya, tradition, not necessarily authoritative. 
Art hi patti, assumption, Sombhavu, probability, and 
even Abhiva, rion-existence, because they hold that 
there can he knowledge arising from not-being or 
from absence, as when we conclude from the (act 
that Devadattu is not in his house, that he must 
have gone out, Of these four Pramdnas the first is 
referred by Gotama to iS&bda, Word, the others to 
Aumniina, inference, while A'eshtA, or mere gesture, 
i- supplying knowledge, may, it is added, Iw classed 
either under Word, like written letters, or under 
Anumaua. The Framfoos seem to have formed a 
subject of prominent interest to the Ny&ya philo¬ 
sophers ; in modem times they have absorbed the 
whole of Nyftya. 

We are told that Nigftryuna, before he became a 1 
Buddhist, was a zealous student of the Nv&yn-philo- | 
suphy. He wrote a work, called Pmtndna-samuHayn, ' 
which was, however, supposed to be lost, till Sarat 
nhandra discovered a Tibetan version of it in the 
library of the Grand Lama at Lhassa (Journal of 
Buddhist Text Society, IT, parte iii and iv, p. 17) 


1 This Would prove u( tbeamw time the study of the Nysiyn- 
pLilobuphy iu tbs Hint cuotury of our era ; &L*a fn* 480. 
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Here follow long discussions as to the nature of 
words, the difference between sound (Dhvani) and 
words, till we arrive again at the question whether 
the word is eternal, and therefore a Pmniiina by 
itself, or not. Similar questions occur in most of 
the Indian philosophical systems, and ns [ passed 
them over before, it will be necessary to examine 
them more fully in this place, where we meet with 
them again ns worked out by Gotama. Though 
they deal with such purely grammatical questions 
as whether a vowel such as / can ever be changed 
into the semi-vowel y, in fact whether any letter 
am ever become another letter, these disquisitions 
branch out very far, and we shall be surprised to 
see liow intimately in the minds of Hindu philo¬ 
sophers they are connected with some of the greatest 
problems of philosophy, such os the existence of 
a Creator and the relation between the cause and 
t fie effect of our created world. 

The oftener we read these discussions on the 
eternal character of sound, on words and their true 
nature, and at last on the divine, nay transcendental 
character of language, the more we shall feel the 
difference between Eastern and Western philosophy 
The true problem of language has been almost 
entirely neglected by Greek philosophers and tbeii 
disciples in Europe, for nil the discussions about the 
or $itru origin of language touch only the very 
hem of the question, as it presents itself to Italian 
philosophers. The way in which the problem of 
language is handled by them will no doubt lie dis¬ 
missed ns childish by modern philosophers, and 1 do 
not menu to deny that some of their remarks on 
language are really childish. But we shall see tliut 
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the whole question is treated by Hindu philosophers 
in a very serious and searching spirit. Students of 
philosophy should overlook what may seem strange 
to them in the manner of treatment, and always 
try to keep their eye on what is important and has 
often been overlooked even by the greatest thinkers 
among us. Language has been to most of us so 
familiar a subject that we have hardly perceived 
what is behind it, and have scarcely asked the 
ijuestions which it has cost so much effort to Indian 
philosophers to answer. We have already on a former 
occasion examined some of the views on language, 
as expressed in the philosophical h ymns, BrAhmawas, 
and Upanishads of the Vtsdic period. We have now 
to follow up these views as they are presented to us 
in a more systematic form in the Slitra-period, 

Thoughts on Language, 

If T was right in tracing the word Bnh,speech, in 
Bnihas-pati, back to the same root as that of 
Brahman, the connection of the two ideas. Word J 
arid Creator, would cany us I Kick even beyond what I 
we call the Yedic period. At all events the idea I 
that Brahman was the Word, and that the world 
was created by the Word, existed, as we saw, long 
before the rise of philosophical systems. It was 
shadowed forth in the very language of India, but 
it received its full develop me tit in the Sutras only, 
more particularly in the Vedinta-Slitras, to which 
we must return for our present purpose. We lead 
in fefitra 1 , 3, jS : ‘ We refute his objection on the 
ground that (the world) originates from the Word, 
as is shown both by perception and by inference,' 
Perception is here taken In the sense offihiti, scrip- 
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tiire, and inference in the sense of SmWti, traditioiL 
An objection had been started that the Veda could 
not be considered as eternal, if it contained iuuhcm 
of non-eternal things, and ns even the gods, the 
Dcvas, were looked upon as non-eternal, having been 
proved to be subject to birth and rebirth, it followed 
that the Veda, us containing their names, could not 
possibly be ante-temporal or eternal Against this* 
though readily admitting the non-eternal character 
of the gods, the Devas, jSamkara argues, that in 
spite of that, the gods mid other beings, nay the 
whole world, must be admitted to have originated 
from the Word or the Veda, and that this Word is 
Brahman* Only, ho adds, it is not the individuals, 
nor this or that Deva t not this or that cow or horse, 
that had their origin in the Word* but the genus tn 
which they belong, that is, the rfJi/ ( Ak Wtis l It is 
with the germs that words are connected, not with 
individuals, for those, as being infinite in number* 
are not capable of entering into that connection. 
Hence all individual tilings, and individual gods 
aim are allowed to have had an origin, but not the 
genus to which they belong, which was thought and 1 
uttered at first by Brahman , Nor must it sup¬ 
posed that the Word constitutes the material cause 
of things; this, as shown Wfore, lies in Brahman 
onlyp which is therefore more than the Womb The 
won I of the Veda is simply the expression of what is 
permanent and eternal in all things {tiniperszdm in 
Ttzhus), and as all individual things are created in 
accordance with it, they are rightly said to have 
their true origin in the Veda and in Brahman. Thi« 
is afterwards con firmed by passages from Snxti and 
Smriti, such ns Brth. Ar. Up h l t i f 4 : ’Then with 
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ilia ciinii be united himself with Speech.* The Word 
therefore, or Speech, existed before creation, ns we 
read in the Sroriti also, e. g, the Mnhabhiiruf a XII, 
S534 : ‘Ho who exists by himself let first stream 
forth the Word, the eternal, without beginning or 
end, t lie Divide Word which we read in the Veda, 
whence proceeded the evolution of the world ;' and 
again. Mnhubh. XII, S5 35 : * God in the beginning 
created the names and forms of things, and the 
continuous process of their works.' 

If we rear! such passages carefully, it is easy to 
see that V eda , which is identified with the words 
of creation, or the ideas or logoi of the world, wiis 
meant for more than what was afterwards called 
the three Vedas, the Saw hi his, and Br&hmaJma, 

( Veda stands here for Logon or Sophia, and compre¬ 
hends a]] named concepts, necessary for the creation 
of all created things 

In order to show that there is nothing strange 
in this, i!&uikara remarks that even we ourselves, 

I when we mean to do anything, have first to think 
of the word for what we mean to do. In the same 
manner the words of the Veda hail to be present 
to the mind of the Creator, Pray&pati, before he 
could have created the things corresponding to 
them. And thus it is said in the Veda {Taitt Er. 
Hi 3,, 4, a): 1 “ This is the earth,* 1 he said, and 
created the earth. This will sound strange to 
many readers, as, f confess, it sounded strange 
to me when I first came across these thoughts, bo 
lull of Neo-plntonic reminiscences, nay even to ^uch 
0. T. thought its ‘ God spake, Let there lie light, 
and there was light.' Of course, if we can bring 
ourselves to any that the Logon of the Alexandrian 
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philosophers had no antecedent a in early Greek 
philosophy \ there would bo an end of the whole 
question, and we should simply have to admit that 
Brahmans came to Alexandria, and Indoctrinated 
pagan and Christian philosophers with their ideas 
of VjtA- or Speech. But as every Greek scholar 
knows that the very opposite is the case, and I have 
tried to show this on several occasions, the question 
requires a very different solution from that pro. 
|X»sed by Professor Weber, if indeed it admits of 
any. Why will people not see that it is lar more 
scholarlike to confess our ignorance than to give 
an answer, however hesitatingly, and thus to dis¬ 
courage further research ? 

Hindu philosophers have treated this whole ques¬ 
tion with so much care that we can see at least 
that they truly cared for it, and had fully perceived 
its intimate connection with some of the highest 
problems, both religious and philosophical;, which 
were nearest to their heart. 

They begin with the beginning and try first to 
make it clear to themselves what tS'abda is. Aabda 
m ea ns word, but it also means sound, and they 
therefore begin with asking what sound is. We have 
seen already that, they actually postulated a fifth 
element Akim, which we translate by ether, and 
which was meant to be the vehicle of sound and 
of sound only. The existence of this fifth element 
was altogether denied by the materialists, the 
B&rhnspntyas, because it is svijierecnatble, but it was 
admitted ns an independent element by the other 
schools of thought, even by the Buddhists, because 


1 A mjiLIi on AiU, Gtticliiciito ikr Lryotfidoo p iB^6 p pp. 218 ae<|. 
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they held that air could not possibly he the vehicle 
of Round. Its loudness might depend on it, hut not 
its quality, The Vaweahika-ph»lo$opbj, fi>rinstance, 
lvhieh takes a special interest in the question of the 
elements, explains sound as the object apprehended 
by the sense of hearing (II. 2. 21). It then dedans 
that sound is neither substance nor action, hut a 
quality (cf. I, j, 6 com,), having Aktaa or ether for 
1 its substance. 1 he opinion that so tint! exists always 
1 and eternally, and is only made manifest by each 
speaker, which is held by the Mimilmsnkas, is re¬ 
jected by Kiu/'ula, sounds and words being accepted 
j as momentary manifestations only of eternal sound. 
This is illustrated by the striking of a drum with 
a drumstick, where we can clearly see that sound is 
produced by a conjunction between a drum and a 
drumstick, and that it is only carried along by the air. 

All these arguments ate clearly directed against 
the iVl imam flak as who for reasons of their own re¬ 
quire .Sabda, whether sound or word, to be eternal. , 
It must lie said, however, to their honour that 
they allow full credit to the PArvapakshln who 
opposes the eternal character of sounds and words. 
■No. lie says 1 , 'sound cannot be eternal, because we 
f^ee f 1) that it is a product, (2) that it passes away. 

(3) that it is made (the very letters being called 
A-kfira, Ka-kAtn Ac., A-making, Ku-n taking Ac,). 
We see (4) that it- is perceived by different persons 
at once, (5) that it changes (as Dadhi Atra changes 
to Dadhy Atra), and (6) that it is augmented by 
the number of those who make it, But to all these 


’ tY Balliintyiw's a 6: iluir, Oriir. &msfc. 
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difficulties the MimAntsaka has a ready answer. 
The word is eternal, he save, and though the jn?r- 
ception of sound is the same on both sides, we are 
right, in looking on sound as eternal and as always 
present, only not always manifested on account of 
the absence of an utterer or an exciter. The letter 
k, now heard, is the same which has always been 
heard. If it is said that sound is made, that only 
means that it is employed, and if it is perceived at 
the same time by many, the same applies to the 
sun. As to the modification of sound, it is not 
the same letter modified, but it is another letter 
in the place of a letter, and as to the increase of 
noise, that is due to the increase of the number 
of conjunctions and disjunctions of the air. 

Gaimiill’s reasons in support of the eternal char¬ 
acter of sound are that, though the sound may i 
vanish, it leaves its traces in the mind of the 
hearer or learner; that it is everywhere at the 
same time: that, if repeated, it is the same, and 
that wc have no right to sup|Kise that it is ever 
annihilated. If It should bo supposed that sound 
is a mere modification of air. the answer is that the 
ear does not simply hear the air, but is sensitive 
■illy to what is intangible in sound, the quality. 
Besides, there are the definite words of the Veda 
which tell us of an eternal Voice. 

Having thus established to Ids own satisfaction 
the eternity of sound, G'aiinini proceeds to defend 
the sounds or words of the Veda against all possible 1 
objections. These arguments were examined by us 
before, when the authorship of the Veda had to be 
discussed, and when it was shown that the author 
of the Veda could not have been a personal being, 
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but that the Veda, could only have been seen by 
inspired Rtshis m revealed to them, not as made 
by them. We may therefore at once proceed to 

/ the next point, namely, to the question, as to what 
constitutes a word, and what according to Indian 
philosophers is its real character. Though these 
discussions are of a grammatical rather than of 
a philosophical character, they deserve our atten¬ 
tion, because they show how keen an interest the 
ancient philosophers of India had taken in the 
Science of Language, and how clearly they had 
perceived the intimate relation between language 
and thought, and in consequence between the 
Science of Language and the Science of Thought 
or Philosophy. 

How well the Hindus understood that the study 
of language forms an integral part of philosophy, 
we may gather from the feet that they actually 
admitted Pda ini, their greatest grammarian, among 
their representative philosophers. They had evi¬ 
dently perceived that language is the only pheno¬ 
menal form of thought, and that, as human beings 
possess no means of perceiving the thoughts of 
others, nay even their own thoughts, except in the 
Form of words, it was the duty of a student of 
thought to inquire into the nature of words before 
he approached or analysed the nature of what we 
mean by thought, naked thought, nay skinned 
thought, as it has been truly called, when divested 
of its natural integuments, the words, They under¬ 
stood what even modern philosophers have failed to 
understand, that there is a difference between J or- 
stdlumf (presentation or percept) and Berjnjf (con¬ 
cept), and that true thought has to do with conceptual 
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words only, nay that the two, word and thought, m e 
inseparable, and perish when scqjarated. MAdhav;i 
in hLs survey of all phUoBophies, assigns a pine-" 
between t'isX mini's Furva MimAnisil and Kapiln's 
Sa-mkhva to the P&wini Dar.sana, what we should call 
the grammatical system of PAaini. Other systems 
also treat most fully of linguistic questions, as, for 
instance, the PArvti-MitninisA when treating of the 
question whether sound, the material element of 
words, is eternal or not. 

Spbofa. 

Hindu philosophers have actually elaborated an 
idea which does not exist in any other philosophy, 
that of Sphofa, It U true that in Pamni’s own 
Sfltras the word Sphoia does not occur, but the 
name of a grammarian w hom he quotes (VI, i, lajh 
Sphof&yana, shows that this peculiar word Spbofn 
must have existed before PAnini’s time. Derived 
as it is from Sph u/, Sphofa must have meant origin¬ 
ally what bursts forth, It has been translated by 
expression,' notion, concept or idea, but none of 
these renderings can be considered as successful. 
It really means the sound of a word as a whole, am! 
as conveying a meaning, apart from its component 
letters. The subject has been well treated by 
Mildhavn In his Saiwn-darmna-samgrftha, Her*, 
when examining the PArtini Darsftna, he shows first 
of all that the Shbda or word which PAnini pro¬ 
fesses to teach in his £al h laiuisitsana, or grammar, 
is really the hi me us Brahman, ‘The eternal word,* 
he writes, * which is called Spbofn, and is without 
parts, is the true cause of the world/ is in fact 
Brahman, and he adds thereupon some lines from 
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HJirn ti'iliari's Brahma kin-cia, where that grammarian 
(died 650 A. ix) says:— 

' Brahman, without beginning or end, the in¬ 
destructible essence of language, 

Which developed in the form of things, and 
whence springs the creation of the world,' 
What more could be said of the Neo-platonic 
Logos? 

hi answer to some who deny the existence of 
Mich a Sphofa, it is maintained that it is actually 
an object of perception, for oil men, on hearing the 
word ‘cow,’ know it as distinct from the letters 
composing it. This shows, as we knew already from 
the PrAtj.s'iikhyns, that the Hindus hail elaborated 
the idea of letters, nay even of vowels and con¬ 
sonants, long he tore they became acquainted with 
the written letters of a Semitic alphabet, and I only 
wonder that those who believe in an ancient indi¬ 
genous alphabet, should never have appealed, though 
vainly, to the discussions of Spho/a, in support of 
their opinion. And if it were said that cognition 
arisen from the separate letters of a word, we ask, 
he says, whether these letters are supposed to pro¬ 
duce cognition in their collective or in their separate 
form, Tt cannot be in their collective form, because 
each letter, ns soon as pronounced, vanishes, and 
therefore cannot form a whole; nor can it be in 
their separate form, because no single letter has the 
power of producing cognition of the meaning of any 
word. As therefore the letters, whether in their 
single or their united form, cannot produce cogni¬ 
tion, there must lie something else by means of 
which knowledge is produced, and that is the 
Sphtrfo, the sound, distinct from the letters though 
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revealed by them. He then quotes from Pataajjali's 
MaMbhflshya: 1 Now what is the word Cow ? It 
is that by which, when pronounced, there is pro¬ 
duced in us the ei mult anemia cognition of dewlap, 
tail, hump, hoofs, and home.' KuivoVu explains this 
more fully by saving: * Grammarians maintain that 
it is the word, as distinct from the letters, which 
expresses the meaning, since, if the letters expressed 
it* there would be no use in pronouncing the second 
and following ones (as the first would already have 
conveyed all that iff wished). It is therefore some¬ 
thing distinct from the single letters which conveys 
the meaning, and that is what we call tho Sphoia,' 
The objector, however, is not silenced at once. 
He, too, asks the question whether this Sphota in 
manifest or non-manifest. If it required no mani¬ 
festation, it would always he there, but if it requires 
manifestation, this could lie by its letters only, when 
they arc pronounced : and thus the same difficulties 
which were pointed out Ijefore as to the collective 
or single action of lottos, would arise again. This 
dilemma is put forward by Bha/bi in his Mtm&mHii' 
aloka-vilrttika: ‘ The grammarian who holds that 
Sphofa is manifested by the letters as they are 
severally pronounced and apprehended* though 
itself one and indivisible, does not thereby escape 
from n single difficulty.' 

On tliis point Pibani (I, 4, 14) seem* to have 
given the right solution, by laying it down ns a 
principle that letters can never form a word unless 
they have an affix at the end, while the letters, as 
they rare apprehended, simply help to convey the 
meaning by means nf a conventional association 
This shows that the conventional character 
M m 
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of tlio relation between sound and meaning waa 
fully recognised in India., whether that sound was 
called A'ulxla or Bphoio. Nor is it enough that the 
letters should be the same, they must also follow* 
each other jn the same order, otherwise \ as a and 
Sava, Nava arid Vann, A&, would carry the same 
meaning, which they do not. 

All this was meant to show' that the admission 
of a Sphofa was unnecessary; hut we now get the 
orthf.nlox answer, namely, that the admission of 
Sphofa is necessary, and that all the objections are 
no more than a catching at a straw by A drowning 
person, because separate letters would never be a 
word, as little as Sowers without a string would 
be a wreath. And as the letters cannot combine, 
being evanescent as soon as they have l>eGn pro¬ 
nounced, we are asked to admit a Spbota, and to 
accept the first letters, as revealing the invisible 
Sphofa, whereas the following letters serve only to 
make that Sphofa more and more manifest and 
explicit. 


Words cipress tbs A'ummuw Uoms, 

After having thus in his own way established the 
theory of a Sphofa for every word, our philosophical 
grammarian takes another step, trying to prove that 
the meaning of all words is ultimately that summum 
genus (SattA), namely pure existence, the charac¬ 
teristic of which is consciousness of the supreme 
reality. And lest it should be thought that in that 
case all words would mean one and the same thing, 
namely Brahman or being, it is remarked that in 
one sense this is really so; but that, as u crystal 
is coloured by its surroundings. Brahman, when con- 
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nected with different things and severally identified 
with each, stands afterwards for different species, 
such as cow, hoiw, Ac,, these being first of all 
‘existence' (Sattft) or the highest genus, :is fhund 
in individuals, and then only what they are in this 
phenomenal world. In support of this another 
passage ofBhartnharFs is quoted: ‘Existence being 
divided, as found in cows, Ac., Is called this or that 
species by means of its connection with different 
objects, and on it all words depend. This they call 
the meaning of the stem, and the meaning of the 
root. This is existence, this is the great Atman 
(or Brahman), expressed by affixes such as Tva, 
Tal, Ate., which form abstract nouns, such ns Gn-tva,. 
cow-hood, Ac. For existence, ns the summum genus, 
ie found in all things, in cows, horses, Ac., and there¬ 
fore all words, expressive of definite meanings, rest 
ultimately on the mmmum genu#, existence, differen¬ 
tiated by various thoughts or words, such as cows, 
horses, Ac,, in which it resides. If the stem-word, 
the Pratipadika, expresses existence, the root ex¬ 
presses BlnVva, a state, or, an others say, Kriyi, 
action/ 

This will remind us of many of the speculations 
of Greek as well rts medieval logicians; and it is 
exactly what my late friend Noire tried to establish, 
that all words originally expressed action, to which 
I added the amendment that they expressed either 
an action or a status. If this true kernel of every 
word is By Hindu philosophers called the Great 
Atman (MaiAn A trail), and SattA, the mmmutti 
genus, we must remember that, according to the 
VedAnta* Brahman is the true substance of every¬ 
thing. This ie stated again by Bhartrdiari:— 

Mm2 
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‘The tine reality is known under its illusory 
forms, by words under untrue disguises; the true 
reality is named (for a time), like the house of 
Devatlatta, so called for a vanishing reason (that 
is t only so long as Devadstta is the possessor of 
the house); but by the word house, pure house- 
hood 1 only is expressed/ 

Word*? Expr^aaive of Qgoem or Individuals ? 

But while the meaning of all words is thus ad¬ 
mitted to be Brahman, we meet with two schools, the 
oise of Vib/apyilyana, maintaining that our ordinary 
words mean a genus, the other, of VyAtii, who holds 
that they mean individual things. PAnini holds 
both views as true in grammar, for in one place, 
I, 2, 58, be shows that "a BrAhnmn’ may mean 
many BrAhmaim, as when we say, that a Brdhman 
is to be honoured; in another, I B 2, 64, he states 
that ihe plural RAmas means always KAma* RAma 
and Mma, i + a so many single RAitias. 

All Words mean TO OK 

The idea that all words m the end mean Brah¬ 
man, the one Supreme Being, was necessitated by 
the very character of the VedAnta-pbiloflophy, which 
admits of no duality except as the result of nescience. 
Hence it is said : The Supreme Being is the thing 
denoted by all words, and it is identical with the 
word ; but the relation of the two, while they are 
ultimately identical h varies as it does in the case of 
the two Atmans, the ParamAtman and the CrivAtiiuin, 
the highest or universal, and the living or individual 


* Kj ;jij Gn’lLaitviiin instead of Gn'hHom? 
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soul, the difference between the two being due to 
AvidyA or temporary nescience. As early as the 
Maiidlyatm Upanishad we meet with verses to the 
same effect, and of art earlier date than itself, such 
as (VI, 22), ‘Two Bin hi nuns have to lie meditated 
on, tlie Word and the Non-word, and by the Word 
alone is the Non-word revealed.' In this way the 
grammatical philosophers endeavoured to prove that 
grammar or exposition of woids, as it was called 
by Pataftj7&li (6'abdAnusasanu), is, like every other 
system of philosophy, ‘ the means of final beatitude, 
the door of emancipation, tlie medicine of the diseases 
of language, the purifier of all sciences, the science 
of sciences ; it is the first rung on the ladder that 
leads up to final bliss, and tlie straight royal road 
among all the roads that lead to emancipation.' 

This may be accepted as representing the views, 
if not of Piuiiii himself, at least of his followers ; and 
1 must say that if his explanation of a word as a 
number of letters ending in a suffix had Iwen ac¬ 
cepted, there would have been no necessity for the 
admission of a Spltota. It was evidently not seen 
by the inventors of this Sphola that letters have no 
independent existence at all, and can lie considered 
only us the result ol‘ 1* scientific analysis, and that 
words existed long he fore even the idea of fetters 
had been formed. Let lets, by themselves, have no 
mi.voa d'etre. S photo is in fact the word before it 
had been analysed into letters, the breaking forth 
of a whole and undivided utterance, such as Go, 
*oow,’ conveying a meaning which does not depend 
on any single letter nor on any combination of them. 
Though from our (Kjint of view the idea of such 
a Sphofu may seem unnecessary, we cannot help 
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admiring the Ingenuity of the ancient philosophers 
of India in inventing such u term, and in seeing 
difficulties which never attracted the attention of 
European philosophers. For it is perfectly true that 
the letters, as such, have no reality and no power, 
and that every word is something different from its 
letters, something undivided and indivisible. In such 
a won! ns YM 1 , Vos, we have not a combination of 
three letter v, k, which would l>e nothing, but we 
have an indivisible ex plosion, expressive of its mean¬ 
ing in its undivided form only, and this may l»e raiser! 
to the status of n word by means of a grammatical 
suffix which, rut we should say, mokes iin organised 
whole of it, AD this is true and recognised now by 
ail students of the Science of Language, though never 
even suspected by the philosophers of other countries. 
Still more important is the idea that all words 
originally meant llnihmiui or to 6v t and receive their 
special meaning from their relation to the genera or 
logoi in the mind of Brahman, as creative types. 
Words are not names of individuals, but always of 
classes or genera, and as genera they are eternal. 
These logoi existed before the emit ion of the world, 
uay ( rendered that creation possible, This is the 
much-despised Neo-pJatonic philosophy, the basis of 
the Christian theory of creation; and that we should 
find it bo fully elaborated in the ancient world of 
India is surely a surprise, and, I should add, a wel¬ 
come surprise. And can we suppose that ideas which, 
in Greece, required so many evolutions of thought 
till they reached the point which they reached in 
Alexandria, and afterwards in Palestine, should have 
sprung up in India suddenly or, as it were, casualty? 
L>o we not rather see clearly here also how long and 
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how continuous a development of thought must 
have token place south of the HimMayas before such 
fruits could have ripened? Would any Greek 
scholar dare to say that all this was borrowed from 
Greece ? Would any Sanskrit scholar be so intrepid 
as to hint that the Greeks might possibly have 
learnt their Logon from the Y’edie Vat? Even it we 
do not accept the last results of this Indian line of 
thought, which ended where Greek philosophy ended, 
and where Christian philosophy l>egnn, nay even if 
we should put aside as unintelligible the beginning 
words of the fourth Gospel, 'In the beginning was 
the Word,' we can lit least admire the st niggle w hich 
led up to this view of the world, and tried to establish 
the truth that there is a Logos, thought, that there 
is Rhyme and Reason in the world, and that the 
whole universe is full of Brahman, the Eternal and 
the Divine, not visible to the human eye. though 
visible to the human mind, Tliat mind, according 
to Indian philosophy, has its true being in the 
Divine Mind, in which it lives and moves, in which 
alone it has its true Self or Atman, which Atman is 
.Brahman. To have mounted to snob heights, even 
if we have to descend again frightened and giddy, 
must have strengthened the muscles oi human 
reason, and will remain m our memory as a sight 
never to bo forgotten, even in the lower spheres in 
which we have to move in our daily life and amidst 
our daily duties. Speaking for myself, I am bound 
to say that I have felt an acquaintance with the 
general spirit of Indian philosophy as a blessing 
from tiiy very youth, being strengthened by it against 
all the antinomies of being and thinking, and nerved 
in all the encounters with the scepticism and lua- 
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terialisra of our own ephemeral philosophy. It is 
easy, no doubt, to discover blemishes in the form 
and style of Indian philosophy, I mean chicily the 
Vedanta, and to cite expressions which at first sight 
seem absurd. But there are such blemishes and 
such absurdities in all philosophies, even in the most 
modem. Many people have smiled at the Platonic 
ideas, at the atoms of Democritus, or at the location 
ol‘ the soul in the pineal gland or in certain parts of 
the brain; yet all this belongs to the history of 
philosophy, and had its right place in it at the right 
time, What the historian of philosophy has to do 
is first of all to try to understand the thoughts of 
great, philosophers, then to winnow what is jjer- 
raailent from what is temporary, and to discover, if 
possi ble, the vein of gold that ru ns through the quartz, 
to keep the gold, and to sweep away the rubbish. 
Why not do the same for Indian philosophy ? Why 
not try to bring it near to us, however far removed 
from it we may seem at first sight. In all other 
countries philosophy has railed at religion and re¬ 
ligion has railed at philosophy. In India, alone the 
two have always worked together harmoniously, 
religion deriving its freedom from philosophy, philo¬ 
sophy gaining its spirituality from religion. Is not 
that something to make us think, and to r e mind up 
of the often-repeated words of Terence, Human* 
ntinl a me ulienum puto! A rich kernel is often 
covered by a rough skin, and true wisdom may be 
hiding where we least expect it, 

VodAnta an Splio^i. 

We have now to see what the other systems of 
philosophy have to say on this subject, for it is quite 
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clear that the idea of a fiphofa, though known to 
them, was not accepted by all. Sam kar ri, j w rep re- 
Bfinfm pr tha VedAnta-philosophy , is entirely frpp™™* 
to the admission of a Sphoto. He fully admits that 
eart h and all t]ie~fest”wem created according to the 
words earth, &e., which were present to the mind of 
the Creator, but he asks, how wore these words 
present ? Beginning as usual with the Purva- 
paksbin [ or opjionent, ho produces as arguments in 
favour of the admission of a Sphofa, that the letters 
cannot convey the meaning, because as soon as they 
are pronounced they jierish, because they differ ac¬ 
cord ing to the pronunciation of each speaker, because 
they [tosscss neither singly nor collectively any 
significative jjower, l>ecau«e not even the last letter 
with the impression left by the preceding letter in 
our memory, would convey to us the sense ot a word* 
Hence something different from the letters must be 
admitted, the Sphofa, the outburst of the whole 
word, presenting itself all at once as the object of 
our mental act of apprehension. That Sphofa is 
what is eternal, different therefore from perishable 
and changeable letters, and it is that Spho/a from 
which whatever is denoted by it was produced in 
creation, and which in conversation conveys to 
others what is in our own mind, but always clothed 
in Bound. 

Saniknra himself, however, oonfiddere such an 
admission of n Sphofa entirely unnecessary, and, 
in order to prove this, he goes back and calls to 


1 Vtjd, Sutras I, 3. 28, This in onu of tlie cam* whore tJw 
Pimjiayus tbo oppowntdi vkw, has b&en mistaken for Snwir 
kiira’s own (insl opinion, of for tito ftiddhuJitJU 
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his aid an old Vedintist, Upavarsha, whom he 
refers to elsewhere also (IH, 3, 53) K This Upu- 
v&rsha aigues; that the letters hy themselves con¬ 
stitute the word, because though they perish as 
fist as they are pronounced, they are always 
recognised again as the same letters, not only as 
belonging to the same class, but && actually the 
same H Thus when the word cow is pronounced 
twice, we do not think that two words have been 
pronounced, but that the same word has been 
pronounced twice. And though two individuals 
may, no doubt, pronounce the same word differently, 
such differences are due to the organs of pro¬ 
nunciation, and not to the intrinsic nature of the 
letters. lie holds that the apprehension of difference 
depends on external factors, but that their recog¬ 
nition is due only to the intrinsic nature of the 
letters. The sound which enters the ear (Dhvani) 
may be different, strong or weitk* high or low, but 
the letters through all this are recognised as the 
same. And if it be said that the letters of a word, 
being several, cannot form the object of one mental 
act, this is not so, because the ideas which we have 
of a row, or a wood, or an army, show that things 
which comprise several unities can become objects 
of one and the same act of cognition. And if it 
t>e asked why groups of letters such as Pika and 
Kapi should convey different meanings, viz, cuckoo 
and ape, we have only to look at a number of ante, 
which a a Jong as they move one after another in 


Ibw chh.oypes ^iMnmviudn, I ho fjiitioisis rnnnim , n- 

latflr <ui I he PCrv^MliuAm^d, I, i s g f with having Ijorrow&d Mi 
Hrgurci*iit from B&dnx&ywm. 
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1 certain older, convey the idea of a row, but cease 
to do bo if they are scattered about at random- 
Without adducing further arguments, Samkara 
in the end maintains that the admission of a Spkota 
is unnecessary, and that it is simpler to accept 
the letters of a word m having entered into a 
permanent connection with a definite sense, and ns 
always presenting themselves in a definite order to 
our understanding, which, after apprehending the 
several letters, fin ally comprehends the entire 
aggregate as conveying a definite sense. We never 
perceive a Sphfcfa* lie argues, and if the Idlers 
are supposed to manifest the Spho/a* the Sphn/u 
in turn would have to manifest the sense. It would 
even !*e preferable to admit that letters form a 
genus, and as such are eternal* but in either case 
we should gain nothing by the Spho/a that we 
could not have without it, by the admission of 
eternal words from which all non-eternal things, 
such as gods, cows, and horses, originated. Hence 
we see that* though the theory of the Spho/a is 
rejected by the VedAnta* the eternal character of 
the words is strenuously retained, being considered 
essential, m it would seem* in order to maintain 
the identity of Brahman and the Word, and the 
creation of the world by Brahman in accordance 
with the eternal words. 

Yoga and S&wkhyii on Sphnfe, 

The Yoga-phtloBophy accepted the theory of the 
Spho/a, nay it has been supposed to have first 
originated it 1 , for, according to the commentary. 


1 Gtirbe, SiMikiiya-Philaeopliie, p. in n* 
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it was against the YogArphiloeophers, rather than 
against the MmiiliftsA, that K&piWs objections con¬ 
cerning the Spho^a were directed. What Kapil a 
says about Spho/a is of much the same character 
1 as what he had said about Lvara, the Lord, namely 
that its cm i&tenoe cannot be proved, not that it does 
not exist* If SphotA, he says, is meant ibr the group 
of letters forming a word, then why not l>e satisfied 
with this, anti simply apeak of a word (Padn), as 
manifesting its sense? Why invent something 
which has never 1>een perceived, and which exists 
as little apart from the letters as a forest exists 
apart from the trees, what ia in fact entirely 
gratuitous (V, 57), 

Nor are the letters, from Kapilas jjomt of view, 
eternal (V, 58)* becauae, as iMdaruytuia also re¬ 
marked* we can witness their production ; and our 
being able to recognise them as the same, proves 
no more than their belonging to one and the s^aine 
genus, but not their being eternal. 

It is curious to observe the elaborateness with 
which what seems to ms a purely grammatical ques¬ 
tion is discussed in the various schools of Indian 
philosophy. The Spkota, however, is to Indian 
thinkers not merely a grammatical problem; it is 
distantly connected with the question of the eternity , 
of the V ed&t This eternity is denied by Kapila 
(S ^ftikhva V- 46) because the Vedas speak of tItem- 
selves as having been produced in such passages ah : 

1 He became heated, and from him, thus heated, the 
three Vedas were produced/ Eternity of the Veda 
can therefore, according to K&pila, mean no more 
than an unbeginning and unbroken continuity, 
ho that even ut the beginning uf a new creation 
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the order of words in the Veda remains the same 
as before. But if, as NyAya and Vaiseshika main¬ 
tain, this Veda was the work of a personal being, 
fiucli as Isvara, this is declared impossible by Kajiilu. 
because, as he holds, such an Irvara lias never been 
proved to exist. For he liolds that the Laid or 
I#vnr& could only have been either a liberated or an 
unliberated Purualta. Now a liberated Pnrusba, such 
as Vishnu for instance, could not have composed 
this enormous Veda, because he is free from all 
desires, nor could an active, non-liberated ihirusha 
have been the author, because he would not have 
possessed the omniscience required For such a work. 

But we must not conclude that, because we know 
of no possible personal author, tli ere fore the Veda 
is eternal, in the some way as germs and sprouts. 
What is culled the work of a personal being always 
presupposes a corporeal person, and it presupposes 
a will. We should not call the mere breathing of 
a person in sleep, a personal work. But the V edits, 
as we rend, rise spontaneously like an exhala- 
tion from the Highest Being, not by any effort 
of will, but by some miraculous virtue. It must 
not be supposed that the words of the Veda are 
manifested, like the notes of birds, without any 
purpose or meaning. No, they tire the means of 
right knowledge, and them innate power is proved 
by the wonderful effects which are produced, fur 
instance, by medical formulas taken from the 
Ayur-veda, This is the same argument which was 
used in the Nyiiya-Stitras II, 68, as ft tangible 
and irrefutable proof of the efficiency of the Vedas. 
Here all would depend on the experimental proof, 
and this the Hindus, ancient or modem, -would find 
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it difficult to supply; but if the Hindus were 
Eat in tied, we have no reason to find fault. 


Kyflyu on Sphotu. 

If now we turn to the Ny&yn-philosophy we find 
that Gotama also denies the eternity of sound, 
because, it is argued, we can see that it has a 
beginning or cause, because it is an object of sense- 
perception, and because it is known to be factitious. 
Besides, if sound were eternal, we should be able 
to perceive it always, oven before it is uttered, 
there being no known barrier between the ether 
and our ear (II, 3, 86), This ethereal substratum 
of sound is, no doubt, intangible (IT, .1, 104), but 
it is nevertheless a something perceptible by one 
of our senses, that of hearing, and lienee it must 
bo non-eternal. The t rue eternity of the Vedas, 
consists, according to Gotama, in the unbroken 
continuity of their tradition, study, and employment, 
both in the Man van t ants ami Yitgns which are past ; 
and those that ate still to come, whilst their au¬ 
thority depends on the authority of the most 
com petent persons. This is the same with secular 
words This last admission would of course he 
strongly resisted and resented by Vedfinta philo¬ 
sophers, but it shows at all events the freedom 
with which all Indian philosophers were allowed to 
handle the ancient Sacred Books of the country. 


* VifayAyanji’a Cmamratary cm tlu> Njtyi, p. 91, *1* 
Bfbliotb. Iniiic*, Muir, 0. S. T., HI, p. uj. 
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Yai^^liika on S photo. 


The Vaitfeehikaa lastly do not differ much from 
the NaivAyikss as to whether the Veda is eternal 
or not, is authoritative or not, but they follow their 
own way of reasoning. The very last iSijtra of the 
Vaises!iLka-SAstra, X, 2,9, says: ' It has been declared 
that authoritativeness belongs to the Amnftya(Veda) 
because it is uttered by Him f : and this declaration 
is found likewise in the third Sutra of the first hook 
to which the final Shtra refers. But though this 
Sutra is given twice, there attaches some uncertainty 
to its meaning, because, as pointed out by the native 
commentators, the words 1 because uttered by Him," 
may also bo translated by * because it declares it,’ 
i.e. ‘because it teaches duty (Dharma). 1 But in 
either case there are objections, the game as those 
with which we are familiar from the Pilrvapaksha 
in the Veddntn and Mlmfraisaka-Sutras, such as 
self-contradictorineag, tautology, and the rest dis¬ 
covered by some critics in the text of the Vedas, 
Thereupon the eternal character, too, of the A eda is 
called in question, and whoever its author may have 
been, whether human or divine, it is doubted whether 
he can justly claim any authority. 

in answer to this sweeping condemnation theVaise- 
shikn points out VJ, 1, j, ‘that at all events there is 
in the Veda a construction of sentences consequent 
upon intelligence,’ or as we should say, the Veda 
must at least be admitted to be the work of a rational 
author, and not of an author of limited intelligence, 
because no merely rational author could propound 
such a rule as ‘He who desires paradise, should 
sacrifice,' Such matters could not bo known in their 
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causes and effects to men of limited knowledge like 
ourselves. Whatever we may think of this argu¬ 
ment, it show's at all events the state of mind of the 
earliest defenders of revelation. They argued that, 
because the author musl at least be admitted to 
have been a rational being, he could not possibly 
have declared things that are beyond the knowledge 
of ordinary rational beings, such ns the rewards 
of sacrifices in another world, and other matters 
beyond the ken of experience. The TabesIlitas 
admitted a personal author of the Veila, an Ivvara. 
but this by no means involved the eternity of the 
Veda. With the V&iseshikos, also, the eternity of 
the Veda meant no more than its uninterrupted 
tradition (Sampmdaya), but some further supports 
to its authority were found in the Tact that, besides 
being the work of a rational being, in this case of 
Is vara, the Lord, it had been accepted as the highest 
authority by a long line of the great or greatest men 
who themselves might safely be regarded, if not as 
infallible, at least its trustworthy and authoritative. 


PramOyBB, Objects of Knowledge, 

If now, after an examination of the various opinions 
entertained by the Nyrivn and other Hindu philo¬ 
sophers of the significative power of words, we 
return to the Stitrns of Gotama, we find that, in his 
third book, he is cliielly concerned with the Pmmeyas, 
that is, the objects of knowledge, as established by 
the Praum/aus ; and the first question that meets us 
is whether the senses or Iridriyas, the instruments 
of objective knowledge, should be treated as different 
from the Atman, the Self, or not. 
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Indri y&a, Son bob. 

Gotamu holds that they are different from the 
Atman; and in order to prove this, he argues, that 
if each sense could perceive by Itself, each sense 
would perceive its own object only, the ear sound, 
the eye colour, the skin warmth, Ac. ; and that 
therefore what perceives all these Impressions to¬ 
gether, at the same time and in the same object, 
must be something different frem the several senses, 
namely the Atman, or, according to other systems, 
the Manas or mind. 

.S-krirs, Body. 

Next follows the question whether the body is 
the same as the Atman, a question which would 
never occur to a Ved&ntisb. But Gotnma risks it 
and solves it in his own way. It cannot be, he says, 
localise, when the body has once been destroyed by 
Ijeing burnt, the consequences of good and evil deeds 
would cease to pursue the Self through an endless 
series of births and rebirths. A number of similar 
objections and answers follow, all showing how much 
this question had occupied the thoughts of the 
NyJiya philosophers. Some of them suggest difficul¬ 
ties which betray a vary low state of philosophical 
reasoning, while other difficulties are such that even 
in our own time they have not ceased to perplex 
minute philosophers. We meet with the question 
why, with the dual organ of vision, there is no 
duality of perception; why, if memory is supposed 
to be a quality or mode of the Self, mem remembrance 
of an acid substance can make our mouth water. 
After these questions have been, if not solved, at 
least carefully considered, Gotamu goes on to show 
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that if the body be not Atman, neither can Manns, 
mind, be conceived ns the Atman. 

Manflflj Mind, 

The Self is the knower, while the mind or Manas 
is only tire instrument (Kainna) of knowledge by 
which attention is fixed on one thing at a time. 
| The Self is eternal, not of this life only, without 
beginning and therefore without end. And here a 
curious argument Is brought in, different from the 
usual Indian ajgunaents in support of our previous 
existence, to show that our Self does not liegin 
with our birth on earth, because, as lie says, the 
smile of a new-born child can only arise from memory 
of a previous experience. W Idle our modern psycho- 
physiologists would probably see in the smiles or 
the cries of a new-born child a reflex action of the 
muscles, our Indian objector declares that such 
movements are to be considered as no more than 
the opening and closing of a lotus-flower. And 
when this view has been silenced by the remark 
that a child does not consist of the five elements 
only, is not in fact, as we should say, a mere 
vegetable, a new argument of the same character 
is adduced, namely the child's readiness to suck, 
which can only be accounted for, they say, by the 
child having, in a former life, acquired a desire for 
milk. When this again has lieen rejected as no 
argument, because we see that iron also moves 
towards a magnet, Gotama answers once more that 
a child cannot be treated like a piece of iron. And 
when, as a last resource, desire in general, as mani¬ 
fested by a child, is appealed to as showing a child's 
previous existence, and when this also has once 
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more been answered by the remark that a child, 
like every other substance, must be possessed of 
qualities, Gotarna fin ally dismisses all these objectors 
by maintaining that desires are not simply qualities, 
but can arise from exjjerlenoe and previous im¬ 
pressions (Samkalpa) only, 

The consideration of the body and of the sub¬ 
stances of which it consists, whether of earth only, 
or of three elements, earth, water and fire, or of 
four, earth, water, fire and air, or of five, because it 
displays the qualities of the five, is naturally of small 
interest in our time. The final solution only deserves 
our attention, in so far as it clearly shows that the 
Nylya also recognised in some cases the authority 
of the Veda as supreme, by stating that the body 
is made of earth, and why ? * Srutiprdmiuyit,' 

‘because scripture says so,' 

What fellows, the discussion of sight or of the 
visual ray proceeding from the eye, and the question 
whether we jH'Ssess one general sense only, or many, 
may contain curious suggestions for the psycho- 
physiologist ; but there is little of what we mean 
by really philosophic matter In it. The qualities 
assigned to the objects of perception are not very 
difierent. from what they are supposed to be in the 
ot her systems of philosophy, and they may he passed 
by here all the more because they will have to be 
considered more fully when we come to examine the 
Vaises hika system, 

More interesting is the discussion which occupies 
the rest of the third book. It is chiefly concerned 
with the nature of Self (Atman), the mind (Manas), 
the difference between the two, and their relation 
to knowledge. Here we should remember that, 
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according to I, 15, Buddhi (understanding), Upa~ 
labdhi (apprehension), and (ralna (knowledge) are 
used synonymously. Though there ore many mani¬ 
festations of Manas, such as memory, inference, verbal 
testimony, doubt, imagination, dreaming, cognition, 
guessing, feeling of pleasure, desire, and all the rest, 
yet its distinguishing feature, we are told, is what we 
should call attention, or as Gotamu explains it (1.16), 

1 the preventing of knowledge arising altogether,' 
This is declared to be due to attention, and in many 
eases this would he the best rendering of Manas. 
Manas is therefore often called the doorkeeper, 
preventing sensations from rushing in promiscuously 
and all at once. If therefore we translate Manas 
by mind, we must always remember its technical 
meaning 111 Indian philosophy,and its being originally 
different from Buddhi, understanding, winch might 
often be rendered by light or the internal light that 
changes dark and dull impressions into clear and 
bright sensations, perceptions, and knowledge in 
general, or by understanding, at least ho far as it 
enables us to transform and understand the dull 
impressions uf the senses. 

The difference between the philosophical nomen¬ 
clatures iii English and Sanskrit for the Manas and 
its various functions is so great that a translation 
is almost impossible, and I am by no means satisfied 
with my own. It should also be remembered that 
the same Sanskrit term has often very different 
meanings in different systems of philosophy. 

The Buddhi of the Ny&ya philosophers, for instance, 
is totally di fferent from the Buddhi of the Simkbyas. 
Their Buddhi is eternal, while the Buddhi of 
Gotama is distinctly declared to be non-eternal. 
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The Iiudclhi of the Sitmkhya is a cosmic principle 
independent of the Self and meant to account for the 
existence of the light of reason in the whole universe; 
while in the NyAva-pbihisophy it signifies the sub¬ 
jective activity of thought in the acquisition of 
knowledge, or in the lighting up and appropriating 
of the inert impressions received by the senses, 
This knowledge can come to an end and vanish 
by forgetfulness, while an eternal essence, like the 
Duddhi of the iSiWkhyaa, though it may be ignored, 
can never !>e destroyed. 

Atman. 

Iii answering the question, What is knowledge, 
Gotama declares in this place quite clearly that real 
knowledge belongs to the Atman only, the Self nr 
the soul. It cannot belong to the senses and their 
objects (Indriylrtha), because knowledge abides even 
when the senses and what they perceive have been 
suppressed. Nor dots knowledge belong to the 
Manas, which is but the instrument of knowledge, 
but it arises from the conjunction of Atman {Self) 
with Manas (attention), and on the other side of 
Manas with Indriyas (senses). Manns is the instru¬ 
ment, and the wielder of that instrument, like the 
wielder of an axe, must he some one different from 
it; this, according to theNyiyu, can only lie the Self 
who in the end knows, who remembers, who feels 
pain and pleasure, who desires atid acts. 

Memory. 

Memory, SmWti, lias not received from Indian 
philosophers the attention which it deserves. If it 
is treated as a means of knowledge, it falls under 
Anubhava, which is either immediate or mediate. 
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and then called Smrf'ti. Every Anubhava is sup- 
po-scd to leave an impression or modification of the 
mind, which is capable of being revived. There is 
another manifestation of memory in the act of re¬ 
membering or recognising, as when on seeing a man 
we say. This is he, or This is Devadatta. Here we 
have Anubhava, knowledge of this, joined with some¬ 
thing else, namely he or Devadatta, a revived 
Samskitra, impression, or Snm'tL The subject of 
memory is more fully treated in III, 113, and the 
various associations which awaken memory are 
enumerated as follows 

1. Attention to an object perceived ; 

2. Connection, as when the word PramAna, proof, 
jiecalls Pranieyn, -what lias to lie proved ; 

3. Repetition, as when one has learned a number 
of things together, one calls up the other; 

4. A sign, as when a thing recalls its sine qud 
non ; 

5. A mark, as when a standard reminds one of its 
1 earer; 

6. Likeness, ns when one body recalls a similar 
Emdy; 

7. Possession, as when a property reminds us of 
its owner; 

8. Belonging, as when royal attendants remind us 
of the king; 

9. Relation, as when a disciple reminds us of the 
teacher, or kino of a bull; 

10. Succession, ns when the pounding of rice re¬ 
minds one of sprinkling; 

i r. Absence, as of a wife ; 

12. Fellow-workers, as when one disciple reminds 
lls of the eo-disci pies ; 
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13, Opposition, as when the ichneumon recalls the 
snake ; 

14. Pre-eminence, as when investiture with the 
sacred string recoils the principal agent, the Guru 
nr teacher ; 

15. Receiving, as when a g’iil reminds one ui the 
giver; 

16. Covering, as when a sword reminds one of the 
sheath ; 

17, Pleasure and jmi 11, each of which recalls the 
occasional' of it; 

18, Desire and aversion, reminding us of their 
causes; 

19- Fear, reminding us of what is feared, such as 
death; 

20. Want, which makes us think of those who can 
supply our wants; 

21. " Motion, as when a shaking branch reminds us 
of the wind; 

22. Affection, reminding us of a son, Ac.; 

23. Merit and Demerit, which make us reflect on 
joys and sorrows of a former life. 

Such lists fire very characteristic of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, and they show at the same time that it is a 
mistake to ascribe them exclusively to the Sa^kh va- 
philosophy. Though they do not add much to our 
knowledge of the fundamental tenets of Indian 
philosophy, they show once more how much thought 
had boon spent In the elaboration of mere details ; 
and lids, as we are told in this case by the commen¬ 
tator himself, chiefly in order to stir up the thoughts 
of the learners, StekyavyutpAdaniya, to independent 
activity. 
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Enowlodffo not EEonmL 

The important point, however, which Gotama 
wishes to establish is this, that knowledge, though 
belonging to the eternal .Self, is not in itself eternal* 
but vanishes like any other act. He also guards 
against the supposition that as we seem to take in 
more than one sensation at the same time, as in 
eating a cake full of different kinds of sweats, we 
ought to admit more than one Mantis; and he ex¬ 
plains that this simultaneousness of perception is 
apparent only, just as the fiery circle is when we 
whirl a firebrand with great rapidity, or as we 
imagine that a number of palm-leaves are pic iced 
by a pin at one blow, and not in succession, one after 
the other. Lastly, he states that the Manas is Arm, 
infinitely small, or, as we should say, an atom. 

Moro Fnimayas. 

W bile the third book was occupied with the first 
six of the Prameyas, or objects to be known and 
proved, including the whole apparatus of knowledge, 
such as Atman, Self or soul, Indriyas, senses, Manas, 
mind, central senEoriutn, Buddhi T understanding, and 
jSarira, body, and therefore gave rise to some ini-' 
portent questions not only of metaphysics, but of 
psychology also, the fourth book which is devoted 
to the remaining six Pmmeyas, such as (y) PravWtti 
(activity), (8) Dosha (faults), (9) PretyabhAva (t rans* 
migration), (io)’Phala (rewards), (u) DuAkhn (pain), 
and <12) Apavarga (final beatitude), ia naturally of a 
more practical character, and leas attractive to the 
student ot the problems of being and thinking. 
Some questions, however, are treated in it which 
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cannot well Iw passed over, if wo wish to give a full 
insight into the whole character, and the practical 
bearing of the Xyarn-philosophy. 

Though this philosophy is supposed to represent 
Indian logic only, we have already seen enough of 
it to know that it included almost every question 
within the sphere of philosophy and religion, and 
that its chief object was the same as that of nil 
the other systems of Indian philosophy,, namely 
salvation, 

Lifo after Death. 

One of the seven interesting subjects treated 
here is Pretyabhrlva, literally existence after having 
departed this life, and this is proved in a very short 
way. As the Self has been proved to be eternal, 
Gotanm says (IV, 10) it follows that it will exist 
after what is called death. Some of the objections 
made to this tenet aie easily disposed of, but nothing 
is said to establish what is meant by transmigration, 
that is being bom again in another world as either 
a human or as some other animal being, or even 
as a plant. 

Existence of Deity. 

Another important subject, if it is not passed 
over altogether, is treated by Gotanm, as it was by 
Kapilu, incidentally only, 1 mean the existence of a 
Deity. It comes in when a problem of the Buddhists 
is under discussion, namely, whether the world came 
out of nothing, and whether the manifestation of 
anything presnpjtoses the destruction of its cause. 
This is illustrated by the Jiict that the seed has to 
perish I« fore the flower can appear, But Gotama 
strongly denies this, and reminds the opponent that 
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if the seed were really destroyed by being 1 [winded 
or burnt, the flower would never appear. Nor could 
it be said that the flower, if it had not existed pre¬ 
viously, destroyed the seed, while, if it hud. It w ould 
have owed its existence to tbs simple destruction of 
the seed. Therefore, he continues, as nothing 1 can 

1 !« produced from nothing, nor from an annihilated 
something, like a seed, the world also cannot have 
• a prune from nothingness, but requires the admission 
I of an tavara, the Lord, as its real cause. And thin 
ndmission of an Ijrvara, even though in the capacity 
of a governor rather than of a maker of the world, 
is confirmed by what was evidently considered by 
Gotama as a firmly established truth, namely, that 
every act of man invariably produces its result, 
though not by itself, but under the superintendence 
ol some one, that is, of Isvara. We then meet with 
a new argument, different from that of the Miming 
«dcas, namely that, if work done continued to work 
entirely by itself, the fact that some good or evil deeds 
of men do not seem to receive their reward would 
remain unaccounted for. This is certainly a curious 
I way of proving the existence ofGod by the very argu¬ 
ment which has generally Ijeen employed by those 
who want to prove FI is non-existence. Gotama’s 
j real object, however, is to refute the Buddhist theory 
HJ - vacuity (6’Unyn), or of Nothing being the cause of 
the world, anti afterwards to disprove the idea that 
etlbcts can ever be fortuitous. And as Gotama 
diflem from Gautama in denying the origin of the 
world out of nothing, tie also differs from the SAnikhja 
philosophers, who hold that all things, as developed 
out of I rakriti, are real only so long as they art* 
noticed by the Pnrusha, He holds, on the contrary. 
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that some tilings arc real anti eternal, but others are 
not, because wo actually see both their production 
and their destruction. IT we were to doubt this, we 
should doubt what has Ijeeit settled by the authority 
of all men, and there would bo an end of all truth 
Hud imtruth. This 1 is a novel kind of argument for 
jim Indian philosopher to use, and shown that with 
all the boldness of their speculations they were not 
so entirely different from ourselves, and not entirely 
indifferent to the Secvnus judicat orb i* term ru m. 

Cause and Effect, 

I£ however, we call the NyAya-philosophy theistic, 
we should always remember that such terms as 
t heist tc and atheistic are hardly applicable to Indian 
philosophy In the sense in which they are used 
by Christian theologians. With us atheistic implies 
the denial of a supreme and absolute Being; but 
we saw that even the so-called atheism of the 
Sfonkhva-plnlosophy does not amount to that- It 
is simply the denial of tin twain, as an active and 
personal creator and ruler of the world. 

And even such a personal God is not altogether 
denied by the &imkhyaa ; they only deny that Ife can 
lie proved to exist by human arguments, and if He 
exists as such, they hold that in the eyes of philo¬ 
sophers He would be but a phenomenal manifesta¬ 
tion of the Godhead, liable to change, liable even 
to temporary disappearance at the end of each aeon, 
and to reappearance at the beginning of a new 
aeon. It is this kind of a divine being, a personal 
i,*vam or Lord, tliat is taken for granted by the 
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NvAva philosophers, and, it may be added at once, 
by the Vaiseahika philosophers also 1 . 

In the Tiirka-^awgniha, for instance, it is distinctly 
stated that ‘the Atman or Self is twofold, the 
(Vivdfcman (personal Self), and the ParamAtman 
(the Highest Self }.' It must not hie supposed, 
however, that L-rara, the omniscient Lord, is Pamm- 
dtmaii, which is one only, while the GhdUman is 
sepwate for each individual hotly, all-pervading and 
eternal. Though ParamAtmnri is Isvara, kvara is 
not Pamm Atman, but a phenomenal manifestation 
of Pam in At man only. The argument which we met 
with before is fully stated in Gotama's Sfttras, 
IV, 1.9-21. The actions oi' men, it is said, do not 
always produce an eflecL Good actions do not 
always produce good results, nor bod actions bad 
results, as they ought, if every act continued to 
act (Karnmn). Hence there must be another power 
that modifies the continuous acting of acts, and that 
can be jflvara only. It is not denied thereby 
that human actions are required, and that no effects 
would take place without the working of human 
agents, only they are not the sole cause of what 
iiapjiens, but we require another power, an In vara, 
to account for what would otherwise be irrational 
results of human actions. 


Fhaln, Rewards, 

We now come to the tenth of the Pmmeyas, 
Phak; and here the same subject is treated once 
more, though from a different jxmtt of view. It is 


' Vlikatyae, Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, 
p. 12 ; voj. iii, p, 
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tuskerl, how are effects, rewards or punish meats, pos¬ 
sible in another life ? As both good and evil works 
are done in this life, the cause, namely these works, 
would have ceased to exist long before their fruit 
is to lie gathered. Tilts objection is met by an 
illustmtion taken from a tree which bears fruit 
long after it has ceased to be watered. The ob¬ 
jector is not, however, satisfied with this, but, on 
the contrary, takes a bolder step, and denies that 
any effect either k or is not, or is or is not, at the 
same time. Gotnma is not to be frightened by 
this apparently Buddhistic argument, but appeals 
again to what we should call the common-sense view 
of the matter, namely, that we actually see pro¬ 
duction and destruction before our very eyes. We 
can see every day that a cloth, liefore it has been 
woven, does not exist, for no weaver would say that 
the threads are the doth, or the cloth the threads. 
And if it should be argued that the fruit produced 
by a tree is different from the fruit ot our acts, 
because there is no receptacle (Asraya) or, as we 
should say, no subject, this is met by the declara¬ 
tion that, In the case of good or bad acts, there is 
a permanent receptacle, namely the Sell, which 
alone is capable of perceiving pain or joy in this 
or in any other state of existence. 

EEGixneip&tion, 

After examining the meaning of jiain, and ex¬ 
pressing his conviction that everything, even plea¬ 
sure, is full of pain, Gotama. at last approaches the 
last subject, emancipation (Apavazga). He begins 
as usual with objections, such as that it is impossible 
in this life to pay all our moral debts, that certain 
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sacrificial duties are enjoined as incumbent on us 
to the end of our lives, and that if it is said that 
a man is freed from these by old age. this does not 
imply that, even when he is no longer able to per¬ 
forin his daily duties, lie should not perform certain 
duties, if in thought only. If, therefore, good works 
continue, there will be rewards for them, in fact there 
will he paradise, though even this would really have 
to be looked upon as an obstacle to real emancipa¬ 
tion. Nothing remains but a complete extinction 
of all desires, and this can lie effected by knowledge 
of the truth only. Therefore knowledge of the truth 
or removal of all false notions, is the beginning and 
end of all philosophy, and of the NyfLya-philoeophy in 
part icular. The first step towards this is the cessa¬ 
tion of Ahaiiikara, here used in the sense of personal 
feelings, such as desire for a beautiful and aversion 
to a deformed object. Desire therefore has to be 
eradicated and aversion also ; but before he explains 
how this desire, which arises from false apprehension 
(MithyOpfoina) can be eradicated, Gotama is carried 
back once more to a subject which had been dis¬ 
cussed before, namely whether the objects of desire 
exist as wholes or as parts. And this loads him on 
to what is the distinguishing doctrine both of the 
Nyiya and of the V aiscshiku-philosophies, namely 
the admission of Anus or atoms. If wholes are 
constantly divided and subdivided, we should in 
the end be landed in nihilism, but this is not to be. 
There cannot be annihilation because the Anus or 
the smallest parts am realities (IV, 8-82), and, 
according to their very nature, cannot lie farther 
reduced or compressed out of being. Against this 
view of the existence of what we should call 
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atoms, the usual arguments are then adduced, 
namely that ether (or space) is everywhere, and 
therefore in an atom also, and If on atom has figure 
or a without and a within, it is of necessity 
divisible. In reply, ether is said to be intangible, 
neither resistant nor obstructing, that is, neither 
occupying space against o there, nor preventing 
others from occupying space; and in the end an 
appeal is made to a recognised maxim of Hindu 
philosophy, that there must never be a regreisio 
in infinitum, as there would lie in attempting to 
divide an atom. 

KnowltidgG of Idea#! not of Thinga. 

And now the opponent, again, it would seem, 
a Buddhist, makes a still bolder sweep by denying 
the existence of any external things. All we have 
is knowledge, he says, not things; nothing different 
from our knowledge, or independent of our know¬ 
ledge, can exist for us. Gotama objects to this 
(VklyiimAtni) doctrine, first of all because, if it were 
impossible to prove the existence of any external 
things, it would lie equally impossible to prove 
their 11011-existence. And if an appeal were made 
to dreams, or visions produced by a mirage, or by 
jugglery, it should lie remembered that dreams also, 
like remembrances, presuppose previous perception 
of things; and that even in mistaking we mistake 
something, so that false knowledge can always lie 
removed by true knowledge. Alter granting that, 
one more question arises, how that true knowledge, 
if once gained, is to be preserved, because we saw 
that knowledge is not eternal, but vanishes. And 
here the Nysiya suddenly calls the Yoga to its aid, 
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and teaches that SftmAdhi or intense meditation 
will prove a safe preservative of knowledge, in spite 
of all disturbances from without, while the Nys'iya- 
pbiloeophy retains it* own peculiar tteefulnuae as 
employed in the defence of truth against all comers, 
in which cose even such arts as wrangling and 
cavilling may prove of service. 

This may seem a very humble view to take with 
regard to a system of philosophy which at the very 
outset promised to its students final beatitude as the 
highest reward. But considering the activity of philo¬ 
sophical speculation, of which wo have had so many 
indications in the ancient as well as in the modern 
history of India, We can well understand that philo¬ 
sophers, skilled in al l tbs arts and artifices of reason¬ 
ing, would secure for their system that high position 
which the Nydya certainly held and still holds 1 
nmong the recognised systems of orthodox philo¬ 
sophy, It would be useless to go once more over 
the topics from firdti, futility, No. XIV T to No. XVI, 
Nigmhasthana, objectionable proceedings, which are 
fully treated in the fifth book. 

BylloglazfL 

Ihore is one subject, however, which requires some 
mole special consideration, namely the Syllogism* 
or the Five Members, treated as VII. This has 
always excited the specird interest of European 
logicians on account oi certain startling: similarities 
whieb no doubt exist between it and the syllogism of 
Aristotle and the schoolman. But from a Hindu 
point of view this syllogism or even logic in general 


5 Cowell; Report on the Toka of tfiuldea, 1067. 
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is by no means the chief object of the NyAya-philo- 
sopby, nor is it its exclusive property. It has been 
fully discussed in the VedAnta and S&mkhya systems, 
and once more in the Vaueshika; hut as it forms 
the pride of the NyAya, it will find its most appro¬ 
priate place here 

As we saw colour mentioned as the distinguishing 
quality of light, we found knowledge put forward as 
the characteristic feature of Self, The NyAya looks 
upon knowledge as inseparably connected with the 
Self, though in the larger sense of lwing the cause 
of every conception that has found expression in 
language. Knowledge, according to the NyAya, is 
either perception or remembrance. Perception 
again is twofold, right or wrong. Right perception 
represents a thing such as it is, silver as silver. 
This is called truth, FramA. Wrong jwrception 
represents a thing os it is not, mother-of-pearl as 
silver. 

This right perception, according to the NyAya- 
philosophy is, as we saw, of four kinds, sensuous, 
inferential, comparative, and authoritative, and is 
produced by perception, by inference, by com¬ 
parison, and by revealed authority. Here we are 
brought back to the Pram Anas again which were 
discussed in the beginning, hut among which one, 
Annmiuia or inference, receives here a more special 
treatment. Wo are thus obliged, in following 
the Sutras, to go over some of the ground again. 
Different systems of philosophy differed, as we saw, 


1 Bii* M. Jfc # Appendix to Archbishop Thomson** Law* of 
Tli ought ; alfto Bio Thcorie drt indi&chen ItnlionaListoll you 
don firfcflnntnifflmittalp, toe, IL Garbo r i388. 
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in the number of Pramfbms which they admit, ac¬ 
cording to what each Considers the only trust- 
worthy channels of knowledge. 

Pruniflnflfl in different PhiJoeophicai School*. 

Qne f Perception * AlrvAk&a 

3iro f Perception anti inference" A ai.se.sliikas am l 
Buddhists, 

2ft jw, Perception, inference, and word (revela¬ 
tion); SisjkhjELs. 

Fmr 3 Perception, inference, revelation, and com- 
jmrison : Naiyiyikas, 

Five, Perception, inference, revelation* oomparison* 
and presumption ; PrabbAkara (a Mimamsaka)* 

Six, Perception* inference, revelation, comparison, 
presumption* and not-being ' Mim^tsakos, 

Others admit also Aitihya, tradition, Satubhava, 
equivalence, AeshfA, gesture. 

After sensuous knowledge which takes cognisance 
of substances. qualities, and actions* has been 
examined, the question arises, how can we know 
things which are not brought to uk by the senses? 
Hew do we know, for instance* that there Is fire which 
we cannot see in a mountain, or that a mountain 
is a volcano, when all that we do see Is merely 
that the mountain smokes ? We should remember 
that there were three kinds of Anumuna (Nyaya- 
Sutras il p 37 ) called Pdrvuvat*having the sign before, 
or as the cause. iSeshavat, having the sign after or an 
the effect, and Siminyatodr/shta, seen together. In 
the first class the sign of past rain was the swell!ug 
of rivers ; in the second the sign of coining min was 
the ants carrying off their eggs ; in the third the 
sign of the motion of the sun was Its being seen 
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in different places. Knowledge of things unseen, 
acquired in these three ways, ia caller! inferential 
knowledge (Anumilna), and in order to arrive at It p 
we arc told that vve must be In possession of what is 
called a Vyftpti, This, as we saw, was the most im¬ 
portant word in an Indian syllogism. Literally it 
I moans pervasion. VyApta means pervaded ; Yyftpya, 
what must be pervaded ; VyApaka, what pervades* 
This expression, to pervade, is used by logicians in 
the sense of invariable, Inseparable or universal con¬ 
comitance. Thus sea-water is always pervaded by 
.saltness* it is inseparable from It* and in this sense 
Vyipya, what is to he pervaded, came to be used for 
what we should call the middle term in a syllogism, 
Vyipti,or invariable concomitance, may sometimes be 
taken as a general rule, or evert as a general law p in 
some causes It Is simply the sine fjttd non . It Is such 
a Vyaptl, for instance, that smoke is pervaded by 
or invariably connected with fire, or, as the Hindus 
say, that smokiness is pervaded by fieriness, not, 
however, fieriness by smokiness. We arrive by 
induction at the Vyftptt that wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire, but not that wherever there is 
fire, there is emoke. The latter Yyilpti in order to 
be true would require a condition or UpAdhi, viz. 
that the firewood should be moist. If we once are 
in possesion of a true Vyftpti as smokiness being 
pervaded by fieriness, we only require w hat is called 
groping or consideration (ParAmai^a) in order to 
make the smoke, which w© ae© rising from the 
mountain, a Haksha or member of our Yyipti. such 
tm 1 wherever there L b smoke, there is fire/ The 
conclusion then follows that this mountain which 
shows smoke, must have tire* 

0 0 3 
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All this tnay sound very clumsy to European 
logicians, but it would have Ixseti easy enough to 
translate it into our own more technical language. 
We might easily clothe KanAda in a Grecian garb 
and make him look almost like Aristotle. Instead 
of saying tliat inferential knowledge arises from 
discovering in an object something which is always 
pervaded by something else, and that the pervading 
predicate is predicable ol all tilings of which the 
pervaded predicate is, we might have said that our 
knowledge that H isP arises from discovering that 
8 is M, and M is P, or with Aristotle, & avXXoyi^Sr 
jig toD fiifrOM ij &Kpt>v tw rpi'M Itfiowtr, hat 
Kfuaida calls one meml>er ol the pervasion, Paksha, 
c. g. the smoking mountain, might have been trans¬ 
lated by subject or term inus minor ; what pervades, 
Vyipaka or Sitlhya, 0- g. fieriness, by predicate or 
(emintlt major ; and what is to be pervaded, 
VyApya, l.e. smokiness, by terminus medius. But 
what should we have gained by this 1 All that is 
peculiar to Indian logic would have evaporated, and 
the remainder might have been taken for a clumsy- 
imitation of Aristotle, Malta Jhmt eadem, used 
uliter, and it is this very thing, this alder, that 
constitutes the principal charm of a comparative 
study of philosophy. Even such terms as syllogism 
or conclusion are inconvenient here, because they 
have with us an historical colouring and may throw 
a false light on the subject. The Sanskrit A Humana 
is not exactly’ the Greek av/aripaff/ui, but it means 
measuring something by means of something else. 
This Is done by what we may call syllogism, but 
what the Hindus describe as Par&marsa or groping 
or trying to find in an object something which con 
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l>e nmeasured by something else or what can become 
the member of a pervasion. This corresponds in fact 
to the looking for a terminus meditts. In Kapila's 
system (I, 6 r} the principal object of inference is 
said to bo transcendent truth, that is, truth which 
transcends the horizon of our senses. Things which 
cannot be seen with our eyes, are known by in¬ 
ference, as tire is, when what is seen is smoke only* 
Gotanm therefore defines the result of inference 
(I, joj) as knowledge of the connected, that is. as 
arising from the perception of a connection or a Jaw. 
But. again, the relation of what pervades anti what 
in pervaded Is very different from w hat, wo should 
call the relative extension of two concepts. This 
will become more evident as we proceed. For the 
present we must remember that in the case before 
us the act of proving by means of Anum&na con¬ 
sists in our knowing that there is in the mountain 
sortie thing always pervaded by f or inseparable from 
something else, in our case, smoke always pervaded 
by Gre, and that therefore the mountain, if it smokes, 
has fire. 

By this process we arrive at Anumiti* the result 
of AnUm&na, or inferential knowledge, that the 
mountain is a volcano. So much for the inference 
for ourselves. Next fellow's the inference for 
others, 

A mi tm for Otliorg. 

What follows Is taken from Aimambbaltiva Com¬ 
pendium. 11 The act of concluding/ he says, 4 is 
twofold, it being intended either for one's own 
benefit or for the benefit of others. The former is 
the means of arriving at knowledge for oneself 1 and 
the process is this. By repeated observation, as in 
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the ease of kitchen hearths anti the like, we arc? 
reminded of a rule (Vy&pti), such as that wherever 
we have seen smoke, we have seen lire. We now 
approach a mountain anti wonder whether there 
nuiv or may nest !ie tire in it. M e see the smoke, we 
remember the rule, and immediately perceive that 
the mountain itself is fiery. This is the process 
when we reason For ourselves. 

But if we have to convince somebody else of what 
we, by inference, know to he true, the case is 
different. We then start with the assertion, The 
mountain is fiery. Wo are asked, Why? and we 
answer, Because it smokes. We then give our 
reason, or tho major premiss, that all that smokes 
is fiery, aa you may see, for instance, on a kitchen 
hearth and the like, Now you perceive that the 
mountain does smoke, and hence you will admit 
that I was right when 1 said that the mountain is 
fiery, This is called the Jive-membcred form of 
exposition, and the five meudiera are severally 
called V— 

(1) Assertion (Pratk/ftt), the mountain has fire ; 

(2) Kcason (Hetu “J, iiecause it has smoke; 

(3) Instance (UdAhanma or Nidarsana), look at 
the kitchen hearth, and remember the Vyd.pti 
between smoke and tire; 

(4) Application (TJpanayft), and the mountain has 
smoke; 

(5) Conclusion (Nigamaua), therefore it has fire 3 . 


1 XyAyji'Siitnis I, 31. 

* Synonyms nf lletu are Apndosa, Liurgu, Pmmiiiui, unit 
Karana, Viuir«> Ej i h a.S li l ros IX, 1, 4. 

1 The Vftiseflhllut terms am (1) Pmtfyrll. (j) Ajwnteaa, 
NidiirjULiis, (4) Anuuondlmlia, (5) Pr;,l vain nays. 
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Id Imth crises the process of inference is the same, 
but the second is supposed to be more rhetorical, 
more persuasive, and therefore more useful b con¬ 
troversy. 

What is colled by Ammmbha//a the conclusion 
for oneself, corresponds totideiu verbis to the first 
form of Aristotle's syllogism :— 

AH that smokes is fiery. 

The mountain smokes ; 

Therefore the mountain is fiery. 

We must not forget, however, that whatever 
there is of formal Logic in those short extracts, has 
but one object with Gotaina, that of describing 
knowledge as one of the qualities of the Self, and 
as this knowledge is not confined to sensuous 
]>erceptioiuj, Gotarna felt it incumbent on him to 
explain the nature and prove the legitimacy of the 
inferential kind of knowledge also. It is not so 
much logic , tg j t 1* j nettc that btereoted KanAua. 
Tie was cleariyftwareoi’Tbe uiseparabdity of Indue- 
tive and deductive reasoning, The formal logician, 
from the time of Aristotle to our own, takes a 
purely technical interest in the machinery of the 
human mind, he collects, ho arranges and analyses 
the functions of our reasoning faculties, ns they fall 
under his observation. But the question which 
occupies Gutama is, How it is that wo know any 
thing which we do not, nay which we cannot 
perceive by our senses, m fact, how we can justify 
inferen tial knowledge. From this jxiint of view we 
onTeasily see that neither induction ru>r deduction, 
if taken* by itself, would be sufficient for him. 
Deductive reasoning may In itself be most usclul 
for forming Vyiptis, it may give a variety of 
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i (iiffci'fnt aspects to our knowledge, but it can never 
add to it. And if on one side Gotama cannot use 
deduction, because h teaches nothing new, he cannot 
on the other rely entirely on induction, because it 
cannot teach anything certain or unconditional. 
The only object of all knowledge, according to 
Gotanm, is absolute truth or Pranul. lie knew as 
well as Aristotle that ttroyiByiJ in order to prove the 
SAoar must be iraV®**, and that this is impossible. 
Knowledge gained by epagogic reasoning is, strictly 
speaking, always dri t& it 6\v t and not what Gotanm 
would call Pram! Tiie conclusion, £i., at which Aris¬ 
totle arrives by w ay of induction, that animals with 
tittle bile are long-lived, might be called a Vy&pti, 
He arrives at it by saying that man, horse, and mule 
(C) tire long-lived {A); man, horse, and mule (Cl) 
have little bile (B); therefore all animals with 
little bile are long-lived. Gotanm does not differ 
much from this, but he would express himself in 
ji difliTont way. He would say, wherever we see 
the attribute of little bile, we also see the attribute 
of long life, as for instance in men, horses, mules, Jfcc, 
But there ho would not stop. He would value this 
VyApti merely as a means of establishing a uew 
rule; lie would use it ns a means of deduction and 
Bay, ‘Now we know- that the elephant has little bile, 
therefore we know also that he is long-lived/ Or 
to use another instance, where Aristotle says that 
all men are mortal, Kiimklu would say that humanity 
is pervaded by mortality, or that we have never seen 
humanity without mortality ; and where Aristotle 
concludes that kings are mortal because they belong 
to the doss of men, Gotama, if he argued for himself 
only, and not for others, would say that kinghoud is 
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pervaded hv manhood ami manhood by mortality, 
and therefore kings are mortal. 

It would be easy to bring objections against this 
kind of reasoning, and we shall see that Indian 
philosophers themselves have not been slow in 
bringing them forward, and likewise in answering 
them. One thing can lie said in favour of the 
Indian method. If wo go on accumulating instances 
to form an induction, if, as in the afore-mentioned 
case, we add horses, mules, men, and the like, vve 
approximate no doubt more and more to a gen end 
rule, but we never eliminate all real, much less all 
possible, exceptions, Tim Hindu, on tbe contrary, 
by saying, 1 Whenever we have seen the attribute 
of little bile, we have observed long life, or better 
still,' We have never observed long life without the 
attribute of little bile/ and by then giving a number 
of mere instances, and these by way of illustration 
only, excludes the reality, though not the possibility, 
of exceptions, He states, as a fact, that wherever 
the one has been, the other has been seen likewise, 
and thus throws the onm prubamh as to any case 
to the contrary upon the other side. The Hindu 
knows the nature of induction quite well enough 
to say in the very words of European philosophers, 
that because in ninety-nine cases a Yyflpti “ or rule 
has happened to he true, it does not follow that 
it will be so in the hundredth cose. If it can lie 
proved, however, that there never has been att 
instance where smoke was seen without fire, the 
mutual inherence and inseparable connection of 


1 1 XntftiiiA Hjiliilarjtiycir *pi TfiWiiiinipilibdbel, Ann- 

m&nnkJuwuia t>f Tsttrfctintimtwi 
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smoke ami fire is more firmly established than 
it would he by any number of accumulated actual 
instances where the two have been seen together, 
Thu conditions (UpAdhis) under which it is allow¬ 
able to form a Vyipti, that is to sav, to form a uni¬ 
versal rule, have greatly occupied the thoughts of 
Hindu philosophers. Volumes after volumes have 
been written on the subject, and though they may 
not throw any new light on the origin of universale, 
they furnish at ail events a curious parallel to the 
endeavours of Eurojiean philosophers in defence 
imtli of inductive and deductive thinking. 

It seems hardly time jis yet to begin to criti¬ 
cise the inductive and the deductive methods as 
elaborated by Hindu philosophers. We must first 
know them more fully, Such objections as have 
hitherto been started were certainly not unknown 
to Gotama and Kaa&da themselves. In accordance 
with their system of Pfirvapaksha and Uttara- 
paksha, every conceivable objection was started 
by them and carefully analysed and answered. 
Thus It has been pointed out by European philo¬ 
sophers that the proposition that wherever there 
is smoke there is fire, would really lose its universal 
character 1 by the introduction of the instance, ' as 
on the kitchen hearth,' But the Hindu logicians 
also were perfectly aware of the fact that this 
instance is not essential to a syllogism. They look 
upon the instance simply as a helpful reminder for 


x it it ter, History of Philosophy, IV T p. 365, says that ‘two 
zau*nj|j€!ft$ pf KfiSiVda's nrgLimciii juu evidently nuziiivu^ 
whUbv Ijy tiip introduction of mi o^iunplo in tlio third,, tli* 
11 itcity uf the ronchiMiun ia vitiated/ 
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controversial purposes, as nu illustration to assist 
the memory, not as an essential part of the process 
of the proof itself. It is meant to remind us that 
we must look out for a Vyipti between the smoke 
which we see, and the tire which is implied, but not 
seen* It is therefore in rhetorical syllogisms or 
syllogisms for others only that the instance lifts 
its proper place. In Sutra I, ,'5 Gotama says, 
‘The third member or example is some familiar 
case of the fact which, through its having a 
character which is in variably attended by that 
which is to Ik 1 established, establishes (in con¬ 
junction with the reason) the existence of that 
character which is to be established' It is Indian 
rhetoric therefore far more than Indian logic that 
is responsible for the introduction of this third 
member which contains the objectionable instance : 
and rhetoric, though it is not logic, yet, m W 1 lately 
Bays, is an offshoot of logic. 

The fact is that Go tamo, cares far more for t.hei 
formation of a Vyipti, pervasion, than lor iht* 
manner in which it may serve hereafter as the basis 
of a syllogism, which must depend on the character 
0 f the VyApti. A VvApti was considered as three¬ 
fold in the school of Gotnma, as Anvftya-vyauraki. 
Kevalinvayi. and Kevaln-vyatireki. The first, the 
Anvaya-vyatireki, present and absent, is illustrated 
hy sucli a case as, W here there is smoke, there is 
lire, mid where fire is not, smoke is not. The 
second, or Kevalinmyi, i.e. present only, is illus¬ 
trated by such a cose as, M hatever Is cpgriisabJi' 
is nonicable, where it is impossible to bring forward 
anything that is not cognisable. The third case, 
or Kfcvda-vyatireki, is illustrates.! t by a case such 
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as, Earth is different from the other elements, 
lwcause It is odorous, Here we could not go on 
■itill say, nil that Is different from the other 
elements has odour, because the only cane in 
(UdAharana) would Again be earth. But 
we have to say, what is not different from the 
other elements is not odorous, as water (by itself). 
But this earth is not so. in not inodorous, and 
therefore it is not not-dliferent from the other 
elements, but different from them, q.e.d. 

Much attention has also been paid by Hindu 
philosophers to the working of the Up&dhb or 
conditions assigned to a VyApti. Thus in the 
ordinary Yyftpti that there is smoke in a mountain, 
liecnuse there is lire, the presence of wet fuel was 
an Up:\dhl, or indispensable condition. This Up&dhi 
pervades what is to lie established (Sodhya-vyApiika), 
in this case, fire, but it does not pervade what 
establishes (Sjklhana-v vapaka). 1 . e. smoke, because 
fire is not pervaded by or invariably accompanied 
by wet fuel, as, for instance, in the case of a red- 
hot iron hall, where we have really fire without 
smoke. Hence it would not follow by necessity 
that tliere is fine because there is smoke, or that 
there is no fire because there is no smoke. How 
far the Indian mind nmy go in these minutiae of 
reasoning may be seen from the following instance 
given by Hr. BaUantyne in his Lectures on the 
Nydya-philosophy, founded chiefly on the Tarka- 
sumgraha, p. 59 

* To be the constant liccompanier of what is to 
be established (SAdhya-vyApakatva) consists in the 
not being the counter-entity (Apratiyogitva) of any 
absolute non-existence (AtyantAbhiva) having the 
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same subject of inhesion (S am AnAdhi karana) a* 
that which is to he established. To be not the 
constant accoinpanier of the argument (Sudhnna- 
vyftpakatva) consists in the l*dng the counter- 
entity (Pratiyogitva) of some absolute non-existence 
[not impossibly] resident in that which possesses 
[the character tendered as an] argument,’ 

The credit of this translation belongs not to me, 
but to the late [hr. Balkntyne, who was assisted 
in. unravelling these cobwebs of NyAya logic by the 
KvAya-Pandits of the Sanskrit College at Benares. 
Such native aid would seem to be almost irulispen- 
sivble for such an achievement. 


CHAPTER IX, 


TAIfESHIKA PHILOSOPHY. 

Date of Sfttras. 

It Is fortunate iUat with regard to the Vnuiesfuka 
philosophy, or rather with regard to the A aiseshika- 
iSiitras, we are able to fix a date below which tlieir 
composition cannot lie placed. In the year 1S85 
Professor Lenonsuit, well known by his valuable re¬ 
set irches in (raina literature, published an article, 
‘ I Iie old reports on the schisms of the Fainas/ in 
f lie Indixcke SUidien, XVII, pp. 91-135. Among the 
various heresies there mentioned, the sixth, we are 
told, p. 12 r, was founded by the author of the Vai- 
I sesiya-sutta of the Chaulft race, and hence called 
Cbaultlga 1 . If there could he any doubt that this is 
meant for the Vaisesluka-Shtras it would at once he 
disjiersed by the 144 so-called points of that system, 
as mentioned by the author, (Tmabhadra, Crino- 
bhadra's date is fixed hy Professor Leumann in the 
eighth century a. a, and is certainly not later. This, 
it is true, is no great antiquity, still, if we consider 

! the age of our Sib»khya-Sutras, referred now to the 
thirteenth century A.t>„ even such a date, if only 
certain, would lie worth having. But we can make 
another step backward. Haribhudra, originally ft 


1 CvmJd tiibi Ik mount fur Aulului ? 
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Brahman, but converted to (raiiiism, has left us 
a work called the SljafidarsanasaniiiMaya-eiitrani, 
which contains a short abstract of the six Dareanas 
in which the V&ijeshi ka-darsana is described as the 
sixth, and in that description likewise we meet with 
the mast important technical terms of the VoUeshika. 
This short hut important text was published in the 
first volume of the Giomale della Society A&aticn 
IhiliaiKt, 188 7, and Sanskrit scholarship is greatly 
indebted to Professor i’uini for this and other 
valuable contributions of 11 is to tr’aina literature. 
The author, Haribhadm, died in 105 5 of the Vjra-era, 
i.e, 5S5 Sain vat, that is 528 a.d. Th is would give 
us an attestation Ibr the Vailed 11k:i Sntras as early 
as that of the SibttkhyI’karlkAs, if not earlier, and it 
is curious to observe that in 1 faiibhadra's time the 
number six of the Dar.sanas was already firmly 
established. For, after describing the (1) Baiuldha, 
{2) Naiyayika, (3) Skmkhya, (4) tmina, (5} Vabesluka, 
and (6) (A aim inly a systems, he remarks, that if some 
consider the Vaiseahika not altogether different 
from the Nyaya, there would be only five orthodox 
systems (Astlka), but that in that case the number 
six could lie completed by the Lok&yita (aic’) system 
which he proceeds to describe, but which, of course, 
is not an Astika, hut a most decided NYistiku system 
of philosophy. It is curious to observe that here ■ 
again the VedAntft-philosophy, and the Yoga also, 
are passed over in silence by the f/ninas, though, for 1 
reasons explained before, we have no right to con* / 
chide from this that these systems bail at that time 
not yet been reduced to a systematic form like the 
other fourDnr.sanus. What we learn from this passage 
is that early in the sixth century a.i>. the Nyiyu, 
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Simkhya, Vai^ealiika, and Pflrva-Miroimsd systems 
of philosophy formed the subject of scientific study 
among the 6’ainas, and we may hope that a further 
search for 6'aina MSS. may bring us some new dis¬ 
coveries, and some further light on the chronological 
development of philosophical studies in India. 

rates from Tibetan Sources, 

Whenever we shall know more of the sources from 
which Tibetan writers derived their information 
about Indian lit entry matters, more light may possibly 
come from tlienee on the dates of the Indian philo¬ 
sophical systems of thought also. It is true that the 
Introduction of Buddhism into TiSiet dates from the 
eighth century only, but the translators of Sanskrit 
originals, such as >Silntt Itakshita, Padma Sambhava, 
Dharmaklrti, Dipninkara jSYi^/Hna and others, may 
have been in possession of much earlier information. 
In an account 1 of King K mo i shk a (85-106 a.d.) and 
his Great Council under Vasumitra and Purrtaku, 
we read that there woe at that time in Kashmir a 
Buddhist of the name of Sutra who maintained a 
large Buddhist congregation headed by a sage 
Dharmarakshita, and lie is said to have belonged to 
the Yabseshika school a , This would prove the 
existence of the YaLreshika philosophy in the first 
century A.D., a date so welcome that we must not 
allow ourselves to accept it till we know what 
authority there was for the Tibetan writers to adopt 
it. It in taken from Sump&hi Choijvmg, and the 
Bame authority states that after the death of 


* Journal of Buildliiat Toil Society, yoL I, p. 1 muj. 

• Ibid,, voi. I, port 3, p, 19. 
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Kanisiika, a rich householder of the name of Jati 
who lived at Asvaparanta in the north, invited 
Vasunetra, a monk of the Vaiseshika school, from 
ilaru in the west, and another, Gosha Samgha from 
Bactria, and Biip|>orted the native clergy, consisting 
of three hundred thousand monks, for a period of 
ten years. 

Xus Ada. 


Although Nyiiya and Vai.'jeshikn have boon often 
treated as sister philosophies, we must, lifter 
having examined Gotama s philosophy, give, for the 
sake of completeness, at least a general outline of 
Kandda’s system also. It does not contain much 
that is peculiar to it, and seems to presuppose much 
that we found already in the other systems. Even • 
the theory of Anus or atoms, generally cited as its 
peculiar character, was evidently known to the 
Nyiiya, though it is more fully developed by the 
Vaises hi kas. It begins with the usual promise of 
teaching something from which springs elevation or 
the sumynum borntm, and that something Kan^da 
calls Dharma or merit. From a particular kind of 
meri t, s p rin g s, according to TTaailda, true knowledge 
of certain PiuMrthas, or categ ories, and from this 
once more the sumtn'mi bomm, These categories, 
of which we sjwke before as part of the Nyflya- 
phiiosophy. embrace the whole realm of knowledge, 
and are : (i) substance, Dravya; (a) quality, Gunn ; 
(~) action, Kami an; (4) genus or community, SA* 
minya, or wlifet constitutes a genus; (5) species or 
particularity, Visesha, or what constitutes an indi¬ 
vidual ; (6) inhesion or inseparability, Samavdya; 
(7) according to some, privation or negation, Abhftva. 
Tiiesc arc to be considered by means of their mutual 
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similarities and dissimilarities* that is, by showing 
Jiovv they differ and how far they agree. Here we 
have, indeed, what conies much nearer to Aristotle s 
categories than Gotamae Pad&rtbas. These cute- 
gories or predicaments were believed to contain an 
enumeration of all things capable of being named, 
i. e, of being kn own. If the number of Aristotle I 
categories was controverted s no wonder that those 
of KawiLda should have met with the same fate- It 
has always been a moot point whether Abh&va, 
non-existence, deserves a place among them, white 
some philosophers were anxious to add two more* 
namely* £akti r potently and SSdnsya, similitude, 

I. The substances, according to the Vai^eshikas, 
are: (1) earth, Pn’thivt; {2) water, ApaA ; (3) light, 
Tegfaa; (4) air, Viyu; (5) ether, Akika; ( 6 ) time, 
KAla ; (7) space, Dk; ( 8 ) sell 1 , Atman ; (9) mind, 
Manas. These substances cannot exist without 
qualities, as little as qualities can exist without sub- 
ounces. The four at the head of the list srs either 
eternal or non-eternal, and exist either in the form of 
atoms (Anus) or as material Isxlies. The non-eternal 
substances again exist as either inorganic, organic, or 
as organs of sense. The impulse given to the atoms* 
cqm.es from God, and in that restricted sense the 
Vatseshika has to be accepted as theistic. God is 

! Atman in its highest form. In its lower form it 
is the individual soul. The former is one. and one 
only, the latter are innumerable. 

Qualities. 

II. The principal qualities of these substances are: 
(1) colour, ItQpa, in earth, water, and light; (2) 
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taste, Rasa, i n earth and water: {3) smell, Gandha, 
in earth; (4) touch, Sparta, in earth, water, light, 
and air; (5) number, Saiukhyil, by which we per¬ 
ceive one or many ; (6) extension or quantity, Pari- 
ma-na ; (7) individuality or severalty, PWihaktva * ($) 
conjunction, Hamyoga ; (9) disjunction, Viyoga ; (lo) 
priority, Paratva; (n) * 1 posteriority, Aparatva; 
(12) thought, Lluddhi ; (13-14) pleasure and pain, 
Suklia-duAkha ; (15-16) desire and aversion, IMAA- 
dveabau ; (17) * will, effort, Piuyatna. 

Actions, 

LI I. The principal actions affecting the substances 
are: (i) throwing upwards, Utk she jm?ta; (2) throw¬ 
ing downwards, Avaksbepana (or Apa) ; (3) con¬ 
tracting, Akuiifona; (4) expanding, UtsArana (or 
Praa-); (5) going, Gatrtuna. These actions or move¬ 
ments are sometimes identified with or traced hack 
to the SaftjakAras , a word di the nit to translate, and 
which has been rendered by dispositions and instincts, 
as applied to either animate or inanimate bodies. 
These SamskAras a have an important position both 
in the SAmkhya* and in the Baudd ha-philosophies. 
In the T&rkadipikil SamskAra is rendered even by 
GAti (jitiA stmskAnitmikA bhavnri), j.a. nature or 
inborn peculiarity; and in the Tarkasamgrabft it is 


1 Hero follow in sonio lists us li to 15, gnat%, fluidity* 
viscidity* and sound. Tho remaining Cunus urn said to h# 
fierce ptible hy I lie- mental organ only, not by the organs of 
Sense. 

1 Horn again some Authorities ndd DJmrma, virtue* and 
Adhiirinn* viee^ liamskAnL, faculty or disposition* and Bkiivanu, 
yiiugfnatioru 

1 Sue ^uojkhyii* p. m 
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represented as threefold (VegnA. Bhfivanfl, and 

StbitisthApakaA), 

In the Sitras which follow, KanAda tries to 
point out certain features which the three categories 
of substance, f|Ufilit.y, and action share in common, 
and others which are jjeculiar to two, or to one only. 
In the course of this discussion he has frequently to 
dwell on the effects which they produce, and he 
therefore proceeds in the next lesson to examine the 
meaning of cause and effect, and likewise of- genus, 
species, and individuals. It may be that t he name 
of Yahreshika was given to KanJkia's philosophy 
from the differences, or Ybeshas, which he estab¬ 
lishes between substances, qualities, and actions, 
or, it may be, from Yhcslu as a name of individual 
things, applicable therefor© to atoms. But this, in 
the absence of decisive evidence, must for the 
present remain undetermined. 

Cause. 

Ah to cause and effect, Kanada remarks that cause 
precedes the effect, but that, in order to b© a true 
cause, it must be a constant antecedent, and the effect 
must I*? unconditionally subsequent to it. There is 
an important and often neglected difference between 
K Arana and Kflmna. Kfnana, though it may mean 
cause, is properly the instrumental cause only, or 
simply the instrument. An axe, for instance, is the 
Kilnma, or instrument, in felling a tree, but it is not 
the Kitrana, or cause- Causes, according to Kamida, 
are threefold, intimate, non-inti mate, nod instru¬ 
mental. The threads, for instance, are the intimate 
cause of the cloth, the sewing of the threads the non- 
in tins Lite, and the shuttle the instrumental cause. 
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Qualities Examlicd. 

Tu the second book Eamida examines the qualities 
of earth, water, Ac. H$, like other philosophers, 
ascribes four qualities tu earth, three to water, two 
to light, one to air(Akam). These are the principal 
and characteristic qualities, but others are mentioned 
afterwards* making altogether fourteen for earth, 
such as colour, taste, smell, touch, number, extension, 
individuality, conjunction, disjunction, genus, species, 
gravity, fluidity, and permanence (II, i, 31)* Quali¬ 
ties ascribed to Is vara, or the Lord, are number* 
knowledge, desire, and volition* In the case of air, 1 
which is invisible, he uses touch he a prtK>f of its 
existence, also the rustling of leaves ; and he does 
this in order to show that air is not one only. 
Curiously enough K&nid&, after explaining that 
there is no visible murk of air (IT, ^15) but that its 
existence ban to lie proved by inference and by reve¬ 
lation (II, 1, 17), takes the opportunity of proving, 
as it were, by the way, the existence of God (II, r, 18) 
by saying that 1 work and word are the signs of the 
substantial existence of beings different from our¬ 
selves.' This, at least, is what the commentators 1 
read in this Hutra, and they include under beings 
different from ourselves, not only God, but inspired I 
sages also. It seems difficult to understood how 
such things as earth and the name of earth could be 
claimed as the work of’ the sages* but, as far as God 
is concerned* It seeing certain that Kaialda thinks 
he is abb to prove His existence. Hie omnipotence 
and omniscience by two facts, that His name exists, 
and that II is works exist, perceptible to the senses. 

Immediately afterwards, Ka^Ma proceeds to 
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prove the existence of Akilm< ether, by shewing 
that it must exist in order to account for the 
existence of sound, which is a quality, and as 
such requires the substratum of an eternal and 
special substance, as shown before. The question 
of sound is treated again more fuJIy If, 2, 21-37. 

A distinction is made afterwards between charac¬ 
teristic and adventitious qualities. If a garment, 
for instance, is perfumed by a flower, the smell is 
only an adventitious quality of the garment, while 
it is characteristic in the case of earth. Thus heat 
is characteristic of light, cold of water, &e. 

Time. 

Time, which was one of the eternal substances, 
is declared to manifest its existence by such marks 
as priority, posteriority, simultaneity, slowness, and 
quickness. The arguments in support of the sub¬ 
stantiality of air and ether apply to time also* 
which Is one, while its division into poet* present* 
and future, hibernal, vernal, and autumnal, is due 
to extrinsic circumstances, such as the sur/s revolu¬ 
tions. Time itself is one, eternal* and infinite. 

Space. 

Space, again, is proved by our perceiving that 
one thing is remote from or near to another. Its 
oneness rs proved as in the case of time; and its 
apparent diversity, such as east* south* west, and 
north, depends likewise on extrinsic clrctmistances 
only, such as the rising and setting of the atm. 
Like time It in one, eternal, and infinite. 

So far Knuftda has been chiefly occupied with 
external substances, their qualities and activities. 
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and lie now proceeds, according to the prescribed 
order, to consider the eighth mi Iwtanco, viz. Atman, 
the Self, the first in the fiat of his sixteen 
Pad&rthaa. Like Gofcama, Kan&dft also argues 
that the Atman must, lie different from the senses, 
localise while the senses apprehend each its own 
object only—(i) the sense of hearing; sound ; (2) the 
sense of smelling, odour; (3) the sense of tasting, 
savour* {4) the sense of seeing, colour; (5) the 
sense of feeling, touch ; it follows that there must 
Ik* something else to apprehend them all, the work 
which in other philosophies was ascribed to Manas, 
at least in the first instance. Besides, the organa 
of sense are but instruments, anti as such uncon¬ 
scious, and they require an agent who employs 
them. If we see a number of chariots skilfully 
driven, we know- there must bo a charioteer, and 
we know also that chariots and horses are different 
from the charioteer. The same applies to the senses ' 
of the body and to the Self, and shows that the 
senses by themselves could not perform the work 
that results in cognition. In defending this argu¬ 
ment against nil possible objections, KauMa, follow¬ 
ing the example of Gotama. is drawn away into 
a discussion of what is a valid and what is an 
invalid argument, and more particularly into an 
examination of what is a VyApti, or an invariable 
concomitance, fit to serve as a true foundation for 
a syllogism. 


Hutto. 

But he booh leaves this subject, and, without 
finishing it, proceeds to a consideration of Mimas, 
the ninth and last of the iJravyns or substances. 
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This, too, is to him much the same that it was 
to Go tain a, who treats It as the sixth of the 
Pramevas. In this place, as we saw, Manes 
might be translated by attention rather than by 
mind. 


Autis or Atoms. 

Wlrnt is thought to be peculiar to Kan Ada, nay 
the distinguishing feature of his philosophy, is the 
theory of Amis or atoms. They take the place 
of the TannuUros in the Sdmkhya-philosophy. 
I Though the idea of an atom is not unknown in the 
Ny&ya-phiJosophy (Ny&ya-Shtras IV, a, 4-35), it is 
nowhere so fully worked out as in the Vaiseshika. 
K&flAda argued that there must lie somewhere a 
smallest thing, that excludes further analysis. 
Without this admission, we should have a reffressus 
twl infinitum, a most objectionable process in the 
eyes of all Indian philosophers. A mountain, he 
says, would not be larger than a mustard seed. 
These smallest and invisible jmrticles are held bv 
K&nida to he eternal in themselves, but non-eternal 
as aggregates. As aggregates! again they may be 
organised, organs, and inorganic. Thus the human 
body is earth organised, the power of smelling is the 
call lily organ, stones are inorganic. 

It is, no doubt, very tempting to ascribe a Greek 
origin to Ka Hilda's theory of atoms. But suppose 
that the atomic theory Iwl really been borrowed 
from a Greek source, would it not be strange that 
Kauddn's atoms are supposed never to assume visible 
dimensions till there is a combination of three 
double atoms (Tiyanuka), neither the simple nor 
the double atoms being supposed to be visible by 
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themselves. I do not remember anything liko this 
in Epicurean authors, and it seems to me to give 
quite an independent character to Kan Ada's view of 
the nature of an atom. 

We are told that water, In its atomic state, is 
eternal, as an aggregate transient. Beings in the 
realm of Vartma (god of the sea) are organised, taste 
is the watery organ, rivers are water inorganic. 

Light iri its atomic state is eternal, as an aggregate 
transient. There are organic luminous bodies in the 
sun, sight or the visual ray is the luminous organ, 
burning fires are inorganic. 

Air, again, is both atomic and an aggregate. 
Beings of the air, spirits, Ac., aie organised air ; touch 
in the skin is the aerial organ, wind is inorganic air. 
Here it would seem as if we had something not very 
unlike the doctrine of Empedocles, Tai# n't* y&p yaia* 
itr&irafiti', vSajt i v6a\p Ai&tpi &' atdipa Stov, arkp mtpi 
TTvp diSyXop. But though we may discover the -^nje 
thought in the philosophies of KanAda and Em|ie- 
docles, the form which it takes in India is character¬ 
istically different from its Greek form. 

Ether is always eternal and Infinite, The sense 
of hearing is the ethereal organ : nay, it is supposed 
hy some that ether is actually contained in the ear. 

As to atoms, they are supposed to form first an 
aggregate of two, then an aggregate of three double 
atoms, then of four triple atoms, and so on. While 
single atoms are indestructible, composite atoms are 
by their very nature liable to decompnidtioii, and, 
in that sense, to destruction. An atom, by itself 
invisible, is compared to the sixth part ot a mole 
in a sunbeam. 
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Sumfinj-d, 

T V. As to SdirAnya, community, or, as we should 
miv, genus, the fourth of Kaiifttla's categories, it is 
supposed to lie eternal, and a property common to 
several, and abiding in substance, in quality, and in 
action. It is distinguished by degrees, us high and 
low; the highest. SAui&nyii, or, as we should say. the 
highest genus (</(Ui) is SattA, mere being, afterwards 
differentiated by UpAdbis, or limitations, and de¬ 
veloped into ever so many subordinate species. The 
Buddhist philosophers naturally deny the existence 
of such a category, and maintain that all our ex¬ 
perience has to do with single objects only. 

VLscwhfl. 

V. These single objects are what Kan&da com pre¬ 
bends under his fifth category of Vises}m , or that 
which constitutes the individuality or separateness of 1 
any object. This also is supposed to abide in eternal 
substances, so that, it seems to have been conceived 
not as a mere abstraction, but as something real, 
that was there and could bo discovered by means of 
analysis or abstraction. 

SninftV&yB. 

VL The last category, with which we have met 
several (tines before* is one peculiar to Indian philo¬ 
sophy. Suttuiviyft translated by inhesion or in- 
fjoparebility, With Eanftda also it different from 
mere connection, Sa^ycga* such as obtains between 
horse and rider, or between milk and water mixed 
together. There is S&tnavftya between threads and 
cloth, between hither and flon.* between two halves 
and a whole, between cauae and effect* between sub- 
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hi Alice.^ and qualities, the two being interdependent 
and therefore inseparable. 

Though thin relationship is known in non-Indian 
philosophies, it lias not received a name of its own, 
though such a term might have proved very useful 
in several controversies. The relation between 
thought and word, for instance, is not Sac; yoga, hut 
Saui avflya , i usej iaiuble ness. 

Abhava. 

VII. In addition to these six categories, some 
logicians required a negative category also, that of 
Abhavii or absence. And this also they divided into 
different kinds, into {() Prflgftbhftva, former not- 
being, applying to the cloth before it was woven; 
(2) Dhvamsa, subsequent non-being, as when a jar, 
being smashed, exists no longer as a jar; and (3) 
AtyantAbhilva, absolute not-being, an imposabdlity, 
such as the son of a barren woman ; 14) Anyonyt- 
hliftva, reciprocal negation, or mutual dillerence, 
such as we see 111 the case ot water and ice. 

It may seem as if the Vaweshika was rather a 
disjointed and imperfect system. And to u cci- , 
tain extent it is so. Though it presupposes a 
knowledge of the NyAva-system, it frequently goes 
over the same ground as the Nyayft, though it dues 
not quote vk rixifiv> from it. VV e should hardly 
imagine that the Vui*eshika-Sutrns would argui 
against Upamana, nr comparison, as a separate Pm- 
md/ia, in addition to Pratyakslm (flense) and Anuiuana 
(inference), unless in some other school it had been 
treated as an iiulejiendent meapeet knou ledge , urn 
this school was, ns we saw, t he NyAya, " lc 1 |S j 
so far shown to be anterior to the V niises n a p u 
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losophy. KaniUla denies by no means that com¬ 
parison is a channel through which knowledge may 
reach us, he only holds that it is not an independent 
channel, hut must he taken ns a subdivision of 
another and larger channel, viz. Anutniinn or infer¬ 
ence. He probably held the same opinion about 

I &aMa, whether we take it in the sense of the Veda 
or of an utterance of a recognised authority, because 
the recognition of such an authority always Implies, 

I ns he rightly holds, a previous inference to support 
it. He differs in this respect from the Aarvuka 
secularist, who denies the au thority of the Veda out- 
| right, while Kam&iIa appeals to it in several places. 

A similar ease meets us in Gotama’s Nyttya-Siitrae 
( 1 , 16). Here, apparently without any definite 
reason, Gotama tells us in a separate aphorism that 
Buddhi (understanding}, Upalabdhi (apprehension), 
and Ghilna (knowing) are not different in meaning. 
Why should he say so, unless he had wanted to 
enter his protest against some one else who had 
taught that they meant different things ? Now this 
some one else could only have lieen Kapilo, who 
holds, oh we saw, that Buddhi is a development of 
Pmknti or unintelligent nature, and that conscious 
apprehension (Sam rid) originates with the Purueha 
Wily. But here again, though Gotama seems to 
have had the tenets of the SAnjkhya-scHool in Ills 
eye, we have no right on this ground to say that our 
Sa/nkhyn-Sutrae existed before the Nyiya-Sutraa 
were corn posed. All w p e are justified in saying is 
that, like all the other systems of Indian philosophy, 
these two also emerged from a common stratum in 
which such opinions occupied the minds of various 
thinkers long before the final outcome settled down. 
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and was lal idled by such names as S:\wkhya, or 
JJy 4 ya, Kapiltt, or Gotama, and long, of course, before 
the S&mkhya-Sfltraa, which we now possess, were 
constructed. 

Tho Si* Bystonift. 

It must have been observed bow these six. or, if 
wo include the B&rbaspatya, these seven systems of 
philosophy, though they differ from each other and 
criticise each other, share nevertheless so many things 
in, common that we can only understand them as 
products of one and the same soil, though cultivated 
by different hands. They all promise to teach the 
nature of the soul, and Its relation to the Godhead 
or to a Supreme Being, They all undertake to 
supply the means ot knowing the nature of that 
Supreme Being, and through that knowledge to 
' pave the way to supreme happiness. I hey all share 
the conviction that there is suffering in the world 
which is something irregular, baa no right to exist, 
and should therefore he removed. Though there is 
a strong religious vein running through the six so- 
called orthodox systems, they belong to a phase of 
thought In which not only has the Indict in the 
many Vedie gods long l«en superseded by a belief 
in a" Supreme Deity, such aa Pre^pati, but this 
phase also has been left behind to make room for a 
faith in a Supreme Power, or in the Godhead which 
lias no name hut Brahman or S:it< T mn vi L.it at lL 
The Hindus themselves make indeed n distinction 
between the six orthodox systems. They have no 
word for orthodox * nay, we saw that some ot t use 
systems, though atheistic, were nevertheless treated 
as permissible doctrines, because they acknowledged 
, the authority of the Veda. Orthodox might therefore 
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he replaced by Vedtc ; and if atheism seems to ns 
incompatible with Vedism or Vedic orthodoxy, we 
must remember that atheism with Indian pliilo- 
sophers means something 1 very different from what 
it means with us* It means a denial of an active* 
busy, personal or humanised god only, who is called 
I I,warn, the Lord. But behind him and above him 
Hindu philosophers recognised a Higher Power, 
whether they called it Brahman, or Param&tman, or 
Puruflha, It was the denial of that reality which con¬ 
stituted a Nitstika, a retil heretic, one who could eay 
of this invisible, yet omnipresent Being, Nn asti, ‘ He 
is not.' Buddha therefore, as well os Bnliaspati, the 
A ar yiUta,~waB a M&stika, while l>oth the Yoga and 
the SfLmkhya, the former Sesvaiu, with an is vara, 
the other Artfcvara, without an tsvara, the one 
thcistic, the other atheistic, could lie recognised as 
orthodox or Vedic* 

The Hiiidus themselves were fully aware that 
some of their systems of philosophy differed from 
each other on essential points, and that some stood 
higher than others, MadhusiVlana clearly looked 
upon the Vedinta as the best of all philosophies, 
and iso did provided be wan allowed to 

interpret the Sutras of Bftdardyaua according to the 
principles of his own unyielding Monism. Mudhu- 
afidana, ns we saw, treated the SAmkhya and Yoga 
by themselves as different from the two Mhn&ms&B, 
Nyiya and Vaiseahika, and as belonging to Smn'ti 
rather than to *Sruti. Viy iiana-BI j ikeLu, a philo¬ 
sopher of considerable grasp, while fully recognistug 
the difference between the six systems of philosophy, 
tried to discover a common truth behind them all. 
and to point out how they can be studied together* 
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or rather in succession, and how all of them are 
meant to lead honest students into the way of truth. 

In his Preface to the Him khya-Sutras, so well 
edited and translated hy Professor Garbe* YipMtia- 
Bhikshu Bays : 14 If we read in the BWhadiranyaka 
U pan is J] ad IT. 4, 5, and IV* 5, 6, that the Self must 
lie seen, must l*o heard, must l*e pondered and medi¬ 
tated on, hearing and the rest are evidently pointed 
out as means of a direct vision of the Self, by which 
the highest object of man can be realised. If it is 
asked how these three things can be achieved, Smrot s 
-sir tradition answers: ‘It must be heard from the 
words of the Veda, it must be pondered on with 
proper arguments, and, after that, it must be medi¬ 
tated on continuous!v, These are the means of the 
vision of the Self 1 

'Meditated on/ that is, hy means proposed in 
Yoga-philosophy, Three things are known from 
passages of the \ eda, (1) the highest object of man, 
(2) knowledge essential for its attainment, (3) the 
nature of the Atman or Self which forma the object 
of such knowledge. And it was the purpose of the 
Exalted, as manifested in the form of Kapila, to 
teach, in his six-chaptered manual on \ i veka or 
distinction between Purus ha and Prakrit!, all the 
arguments which are supported by *?ruti. 

If then it should lie objected that we have already 
a logical treatment of these subjects in the NyAya 
anti Vai.seahika systems* rendering the Simkhya 
superfluous, and that it is hardly possible that both- 
the SAmkhyu as well as the NyAyaand Vm^shika- 
could be means of right knowledge, considering that 
each represents the Sel f in a different form, the 
Nyftya and Vaijfesbika as with qualities, the Sim- 
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kliva as without, thus clearly contradicting each 
other, wo answer No, by no moans! Neither is the 
S&mkhya rendered superfluous by the Nyfl-ya and 
Vabtesliikfl, nor do they contradict each other. Tliey 
differ from each other so far only as Nyilya and 
Viiiseshika treat of the objects of empirical know* 
ledge, but the Slntkhya of the highest truth. The 
NyAya and Vaiseshikn, as they follow the cominon¬ 
sense view that it is the Self that feels joy and puin, 
aim at nr' more than at the first steps in knowledge, 
namely at the recognition, of the Atman as different 
from the body, because it is impossible to enter per 
ml turn into the most abstruse wisdom. The know¬ 
ledge of those preliminary schools which is attained 
by simply removing the idea that the Self is the 
body is no more than an empirical comprehension of 
facts, in the same manner as by a removal of the 
misapprehension in taking a. mail at a distance for 
a post, there follows tlie apprehension that lie has 
hands, feet, &e., that is, a knowledge of the truth, 
yet purely empirical. If therefore we read the 
following verse from the Blingavnd-gitii III, 29 :— 

1 Those who are deceived by the constituent (limns 
of Prakriti, cling to the workings of' the Gn«as 
(Sattvo, Rayas, and Tamos). Let therefore those 
who know the whole truth take care not to distract 
men of moderate understanding who do not as vet 
know the whole truth 

— we see that here the followers of the NyAya and 
Yaijeshika systems, though they hold to the false 
belief that the Self can be an agent, are not treated 
as totally in error, but only as not knowing the 
whole truth, if compared with the S&wkhyns, who 
know the whole truth. Even such knowledge as 
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they possess. leads step by step by means of the 
lower in i passive! less (Apara-viiir&gya) to it lx-nit ion ; 
while tiie knowledge of the ,S;'iwkhyas only, as com¬ 
pared with the lower knowledge, m absolute know¬ 
ledge, and leads by means of higher impassiveness 
(Pamvftir&gytt) straight to liberation. For it Ibllowa 
from tlie words quoted from the Bhagavad-gita that 
he only who knows that the Self is never an agent, 
can arrive at the whole truth, and from hundreds of 
true Yedic texts, such as Brih, Ar. Up. IV, 3, 22: 

‘ Then he lias overcome all the sorrows of the heart’; 
thinking that demies, Ac., belong to the internal 
organ (Mtuias) only; or Iinh. Ar. Lp. I\ , 3, 7: 

' He, remaining the same (the Self), wanders 
through both worlds, ns if thinking, and as if 
moving (but not really !or Brth. Ar. Up. I\ , 3, 
i6; ‘And whatever he may have seen there he is 
not followed (affected) hy it'; and likewise from 
hundreds of similar passages in the Srodti, such 
as Bhag. Ill, 27: ‘All works are performed by the 
constituents of matter (the Gunaa of Praknti); lie 
only who is deceived by Ah&mkfira or subject! vat ion 
imagines that he is tlie agent ; and such as A.P. 
VI, 7, 22 : ‘ The Self consists of bliss (Nirvana) and 
knowledge only, and is not contaminated (by the 
Gunaa). Tlie qualities (Gnnas) are lull of suffering, 
not of know'ledge, and tliey belong to Ptakrtti, not 
to the Self—from all such purges we say that it 
is dear that the knowledge proclaimed hy NyAva 
and V.mvshikft with regard to tlie highest subject 
is overcome, 

By this, however, we do not mean to say that 
Ny&ya and Vaireshika are not means of right 
knowledge, for their teaching is not superseded hy 

1'1 
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tlio Sftmkbya so far ns regard* that portion which 
neats of the difference between Self and the mate' 
rial body. Here we must follow the principle (laid 
down iii the PArva MimAmsi), that what a word 
(chiefly! aims at, that Is its meaning; (and apply 
it to the systems of philosophy). The NyAya simply 
re]>eats the popular idea that joy pertains to the 
Self, without referring to any further proofs; and 
this chapter therefore is not to be considered 
as really essential (or as what the NyAya chiefly 
aims at). 

But admitting that there is here no difference be¬ 
tween NvAya-Vaiffesliika and the SAwikbya systems. 
Is there not a dear contradiction between the Sam- 
khva on one side and the Brahma-Mi nuiwisA (A 1 e- 
dAnta) and the Yoga on the other ? 1 lie former 

denies the existence of an eternal l^vora, the two 
others maintain it. Surely it cannot be paid that 
here also the contradiction between these systems, 
the atheistic and theistic, can be removed by simply 
admitting, as before, two points of view, the meta¬ 
physical and the empirical, as if the theistic doctrine 
existed only for the sake of the worship of the multi¬ 
tude, Such a decision would here be impossible. 
The atheistic view that an l.wara is difficult to know 
and therefore non-existent, may well have been 
merely repented by the SAirckhyus, as a popular 
idea, and in order to put an end to the desire ol 
men for acquiring a divine status and di vine honours 
(by means of |»enance, ic. I, as in the case of the 
NaiyAyikas when they say that the Self possesses 
qualities (which must be taken as merely a pro¬ 
visional remark). In the Veda or elsewhere f.ivaro, 
the anthropomorphic deity, is never explicitly denied, 
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ro that one could say that theism should In- taken 
as the common popular view only. 

In spite of all this we hold that hem too these 1 
different views are really due to empirical or to 
metaphysical conceptions. 

For as works like the Bhagavad-glU (XVI* 8) 
when saying:— 

'Those my that the world is unreal without 
support, without an 1 warn/ 
condemn the atheistic doctrine, we may very well 
suppose that the Sirnkbyas simply repeated a 
Common popular view that there is no Itfvara, in l 
order to discourage the striving after a divine status 
(so common among Saints), or for some similar pur¬ 
pose. They would naturally think that if they* so 
far Following the materialfats, did not deny the ex¬ 
istence of an active Isvara* the act pii sit ion of the 
discriminating knowledge (of the Simkhyafl. bet ween 
Fmknti and Furusha) would be impeded, Ijeeaime 
those who believe in an infinite, eternal and perfect 
JWara, have their thoughts entirely absorbed by 
this Isvara (so that they might not attend to the 
essential doctrine of the Sftwtkhyw). No attack is 
made anywhere on theism* so that the theistic doc¬ 
trine of the Vedanta should be restricted to sacri¬ 
ficial and similar purposes only. But from pipages 
like Mahdhk XII, 1167 : - No knowledge is equal to ^ 
that of the SiWkhya, no power to that of the Yoga, 
and again XU, 11198. x there be no doubt, the 
knowledge of the gfcflkhja is considered the highest/ 
we should Jeam the excellence ot the Silmkhya know¬ 
ledge as superior to other systems* though only with 
regard to that portion which treats of the distinction 
of Self and Praknti, and not with regard to the 
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jortion that objects to an tsrnr». Furthermore from 
the consensus of Por&sara also and all other eminent 
authorities, we see that theism alone is absolutely 
true. And from PnrAsara's Uptt-pudlrtft and similar 
works the truth of the Bmlima-MimuMsA in its 
chapter on the tsvara is perfectly manifest. There 
' we lead :— 

* Jn the systems of Akphapilda. and Kn/iiUla (Nydya 
and Vtu^eahikft), in f he S&fakhya and in the V ugn. 

,i whatever portion is in conflict with the Veda, that 
has to be rejected by all to whom the Veda is the 
■ imlv law/ 

‘hi the systems of ffaimini and VyAsa (in the 1 
Piirv-ft and Uttsr»-Miin 0 .msA) there is nothing in 
conflict with the Veda; for these two in their know¬ 
ledge of the meaning of the Veda have by means of 
the Veda fully mastered the Veda.' 

From other passages also the superior authority 
tit" the Brnhma-MlmAmBil may he gathered, at least 
with regard to that jxirtion which treats ol isvara, 
Thus we read in MahAbb. XII, 7663 seij.:— 

‘ Manifold philosophical doctrines have been pro¬ 
pounded by various teachers ; but cling to that only 
which has been settled by arguments, by the V odti, 
and hy the practice of good people’ 

From this passage of the Mokshadharma also 
(XII, 7663), and on account of iho practice of 
PiinWiru and all eminent authorities, it follows that 
the proof of the existence of an Is vara, as | ■ reclaimed 
bv the Brahma-Mlm&msa, 1I10 NyAya, \ alseshika and 
other systems, is to be accepted as the strongest; 
and likewise because by passages in 1. he Kurina and 
other Parians the ignorance of the SAmkhyas with 
regard to on Isvata has been clearly pronounced by 
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Nfiniya/ja and others- e. g. ' Take thy refuge with 
the heginningless and endless Brahman, whom the 
Sam khyas, though strong ns Yogin^ are unable to 
perceive/ 

Besides, that 1-ivara alone Is the principal object 1 
of the Brahnia-MimAwjszl is proved by the very first 
words and by other indications. If then it had been 
refuted on that principal point, the winds philosophy 
(the Brahmft-Mimamsil) would no longer he a means 
of right knowledge,, according to the principle, men¬ 
tioned l.iefore, that what a word chiefly aims at, that 
is its meaning, The chief aim of the S&frjkhya, on 
the contrary, is not the denial of an t-fvarn. but the 
highest object to be obtained by the Self by means 
of the discrimination bet ween body and Self which 
leads to it. Hence, though it lie superseded in that 
part which treats of the denial of the L<vora, it will 
remain as a means of right knowledge, and this oner 
more according to the principle that what a word 
chiefly aims afc p that Is its purport* I he SAmkhya 
has therefore its proper sphere, and is vulnerable in 
that part only which treats of the denial of the 
Isvan; l, the personal and active gotL 

Nor would It be right to say that in the Bndima- 
[warn may Indeed he the principal object, 
but not its eternal lordship or godhead. Fur, as 
the objection raised in the pHrvsijmksha as to its 
(the Mimib^sas) allowing no weight to the other 
SmWtis cannot lie sustained, it is clear that I^vara 
can only bo the object of the Brahnm-MIniiflwA, prn- 
videtl ho is characterised by e ter mil lordship^ 

If it m said that the hist Sutra of the Brahma- 
MimdmsA does not say 1 Now then a wish to know 
the highest Brahman/ and that therefore it doe* 
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not hv the word Brahman mean the Para brain nan, 
we must not on account of the SAmkhya denial of 
an isvnm suppose that the VedAnta and Yoga 
systems likewise refer only to an evolved levara ( a 
KArytvrvara, a product of Praknti), for m that case 
the whole string of Siltros from IL a, i, directed 
against the SAmkhya and showing that mindlesa 
matter, being; incapable of creating, cannot he 
established by mere reasoning, would lie absurd : 
for if the God of the Vedinta were a made God, 
or a product of matter, the Sflmkhyafl would have 
been right In teaching an independent matter 
(Prnkitti). Lastly, the eternal character of Isvara 
is tpiite clear from such Yoga-Sutras as 1, 26, * lie 
(God) is the Guru even of the oldest sages, because 
he is not limited by time,’ and likewise from 
Vvisa's commentary on that Sutra, It is clear 
therefore that ns the ttiimkhya means to deny the 
common popular anthropomorphic view of I$vara 
only, whether as a concession, or as a bold assertion, I 
or, for some other reason, there exists no real com 
tredaction between it, and the Brahtna-Mi manisd, 
and the Yoga. 

Such concessions are found in other authoritative 
works also, as, for instance, in the Visbnu-Pur&wft, 


I, 1 /> >— . . , , 

1 0 Lhiitya, these various opinions have l aeciarea 
for those who admit a difference {who are not yet 
uioriists), by making a concession (to dualism). Let 
this almtract of mine be listened to,’ 

Kay it is possible that in some accredited systems' 
also opinions should have been put forward, in 
contradiction with the Veda in order to shut out 
bad men from a knowledge of the truth. Such 
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parts would of course not be means of right know¬ 
ledge, but the other and principal parts only, which 
are in harmony with iSrutl and Smrtti> Hence we 
see that in the Padma-Pur&na fault is found with 
all systems except the Brahma-M irnAwsiL and ^oga. 
Here we see God (Siva) saying to Pirvati: 

* Listen, O goddess, I shall in succession toll you 
the heretical theories by the mere hearing of which 
oven sages lose their knowledge. 

First of all, I myself have taught the &dvu. 
Pisupata and other systems, and afterwards others 
have been promulgated by Bnilimans, who were 
filled by my lowers. KauMa has promulgated the 
great Vftbeshika doctrine, Gautama the Nyiya, 
Kapila the SAmkhya. Tim Brihman paimmi lias 
composed a very large work of atheistic character, 
the first of the two Mimimsis, which treat of the 
meaning of the Veda. Then, in order to destroy 
the demons, Dhish.w (Bnhuspati) propounded the 
altogether despicable A:\rvilka system ; and Vishnu, 
under the disguise of Buddha, propounded the ei- 
roneous Bauddha system which teaches that people 
ure to go naked, and should wear blue or other 
coloured garments, while I myself* 0 ge * os, \xu tr 
the disguise of ft IMbmun (Le. of -Samkara) have 
taught in this Kali age the doctrine of i luston 
(M 4 yi) which is false aud only a disguised Bud¬ 
dhism. It is spread far and wide in the world, and 
attributes a false meaning to the words of m 
Veda. In it it is said Unit all works should I** 
relinquished, and after surrendering «H works, com¬ 
plete inactivity is recommended. 

] have taught in it the identity of the highest 
Self and the individual Self, and have represented 
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the highest form of Brahman as entirely free from 
qualities; and this m order to destroy the whole 
world in this Kali age. Thin extensive. non-Yectie, 
deceptive doctrine has been propounded by me, as 
if it presented the true meaning of the Veda, in 
order that all living things might perish." 

All this and more has been explained by me in 
the commentary on the Bmhma-MhiiilmsA, arid it is 
wrong tli ere lore to say of any of the admittedly 
orthodox systems of philosophy that it Is not the 
means of right knowledge or that it is refuted by 
others. For in reality none of them is contradicted 
or refuted in what constitutes its own chief object. 

But, if It be asked whether the Sfimkhya-philo 
sophy fags not likewise made a mere concession 
with regard to the multiplicity of souls, we answer 
decidedly, No. For on that point there is really 
no contradiction (between the two, SAmkhya and 
Vedsluta) because it is shown in the chapter which 
begins at Brohma-Stitros II* 3* 43 # and declares that 
the individual self i ^ a part of the Highest Self, l>e- 
rnuse the multiplicity Is stated (in the Veda ); that 
the Brftbma-Mim also recognises a multiplicity of 
Atman. But that the Individual souls, as conceived 
by the Simkhya, are Atman is certainly denied by 
the \ edilnta* for it follows from Sutra IV, i , 3: 

* They know him and teach him Atman/ that to 
the V eihVntius, Scorn the standpoint of absolute truth, 
the highest soul only Is Atman. Nevertheless the 
Samkhya does not thereby lose its authoritative char¬ 
acter* Ijecatise it is not superseded by the Vedinta j 
in what constitutes its own characteristic doctrine, 
namely that for the individual soul, the knowledge 
of its being different from everything else, constitutes I 
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the true means of liberation* There is no contradic¬ 
tion therefore, Idealise the concepts of ( lie manifold 
Atman and of the one At mam no well known from 
Veda and tradition, can be fully reconciled according 
iLS we take an empirical or metaphysical view, ns h;i> 
been explained by ourselves in the Lbmmrufin'if m 
the Brahma-MiniamsA —Sapienti oat* 

l have given here this long extract from ThpfiAntt- 
Bhlkshu, though 1 have to confess that in several 
places the thread of the argument is difficult to 
follow, even niter the care bestowed on disentangling 
it hy Professor Garbo- Still* even as it is, it will 
lie useful, I hope, as a good ajieeimen of the Indian 
way of carrying on a phi !■ tgopbical controversy. Nay, 
in spite of all that has been said against \ i^fl&rm- 
Btiikshu, I cannot deny that to a certain extent 
he seems to me right In discerning a kind of unity 
behind the variety of the various philoftophical 
systems, each being regarded as a step towards 
the highest and final truth* He certainly helps 
ua to understand how it came to pass that the 
followers of systems which to our mind seem directly 
opposed to each other on very im|>G riant points, 
managed to keep peace with each other and with 
the Veda, the highest authority in all matters 
religious, philosophical and nmiuL Jhe idea thni 
the largely accepted interpretation of the VedAnta- 
Sfitras by Sim kam wees a [perversion of the A? edit 
and of liidariya?m J 8 Siting, not much better than 
Buddhism, nay that Buddhism was the work oi 
Vishnu, intended lor the destruction ot unbelievers, 
is very extraordinary, and evidently of late origin - 
Nay, nothing seems to me to show better that tlicjse 
Buraias, in the form in which we jMJSsess them, air 
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of recent, origin, and certainly not the outcome of 
a period previous to the Renaissance of Sanskrit 
literature, than passages like those quoted by Yy- 
nilrm-BhikiBliu, representing the gods of the modern 
Hindu pantheon as interfering with the ancient 
philosophy of India, and propounding views which 
they know to bo erroneous with tire intention of 
deceiving mankind. Whatever the ago of our philo¬ 
sophical Sutras may Ire, and some of them, hi the 
form in which we possess them, are certainly more 
modem than our Puttinas. yet the tradition or Pa- 
nun paid which they represent must lie much older ; 
and in trying to enter into the spirit of the Six 
Systems, we must implicitly trust to their guidance, 
without allowing ourselves to be disturbed by the 
fancies of later sects. 
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A sat ■ kii 1-y.n v.h iJn, peculiar ti.i + Vyiy* 
ami Vai^ iliikfl, 30 *. 
AuLpoiiiuijlLjjn r 
A«ym AiikflKo, 4ii>," 

A^iddlrU and ] rtdhiSf 
•iikar.it hyii, mfcurod in by BiUI*. 
riyajia, |j^. 

AnmkEA di.fl«im-iiL from AfcuiPnkAni, 
449 n. 

Awkin King; u.. e. r 34. 

Asrjiijni, not; f; 1 u n >1 in i-hs cLihIoa] 

CJpunished*, 3 to, 

AiranuMi of I ho HuddhE*t ^ 3 only 


two* fidhirm an-1 Bhikkbi]^ 

AinniftH r Mini kin- in life, 133. 
^iminin in the ^Ijiirniv. ttp r , jicl 
AuMMrtiOOp FtHllfiA, jbh. 

Avtitv*, reality. 

A^uinariJkikA, ygj. 

A^uetra, j, 

AtikpAnu &$i> 

Afiiioi, dun* given Id TvphfW, util 
lb hia mm ViitJinlp*, jS. 

Anuri r 386. 

Ascii™, ys.j. 

Asv/tghu 4 m"s BudiUu-AiTiUp first 
a. P., 3] 1. 

Afvali, 1$. 

A **4ilAy u u a <?rffaya-$ 4 tr**t 31 3, 
AsmfwJ Kuikoyii, 19. 

AtAra. 35J. 

AtArwLflfti, 

Alb Dim bf l h u r >/5 r y 1 n] r 'i p.'lh,V ih* 

flupjwrwxL j7^l 

— nf Ki*|d tn, 39=,. 

— all frljiat*»l VlLHlhjfcgi and 

NyAyji ajjiI P\S ry>i. MI mA injA, 

4 ?fi. 

Aijvtliikrmrim farmed! of digblivc 
ideOnoEkls, 395. 

ALiiul aiifitma.vJvH k^ 374. 
AtmndnivuiJd^iU, litHrw for bv- 
IjoMejik tJ]0 Si-Jf, 46^. 

Atmnn. tnkigbt by K-tiat riy.iH. ip. 

—* * lit GYbry orMlbd Lb in^," 93, 

- otyinulu^v uf, 94, 

— -fcfniJi in Vc-dii, Liao 1 Jif*'. anul H 

— ■ iliw rnf ihb bi^buai pgnaoj, 

m* 

—■ Sikd Puru*h^ 374. 

— net eogrvative, 43j. 

Atom. irkvisEblo, kktb port nf a 
mnl#s ^3. 

Atoms, t+rvi k nflgjn bf^ theory f*T + 
5S4. 

Atixiyfl, referred to by Hilda rtyanAt 
119, 

Atiwbf) sik«l Taslitif 333. 
jUyunld^Livp, ijj r 

A diatom I r rmrrod tn by BfithrA- 

J***, ii|r 
A vApii. 

Aviyin^ ar Prcmti^s, L ©. thoi 

■Iivmln-rv nf 41 «ylt>»gi.vn]p iOO> 

Avidyrt, hialnty of + art* 

— rluh^l lb a c^Lkli or jKrffsfi* 

if BnhtMD, JJI. 

— tkr )4 tb In' woouftlvd for* 3 if. 

— Applied f*i Kata 11 * intuit idou of 

M'Etn# anil liksiE^rjttl, Ja6. 

“ nJJd 
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A v h Ivfi, Ncflcienw, 341. 373, 

— an iitNul] jiow^r, Aaktl, jGSL 

— origin of r 37^ 

A vljm. next Juiv i n e *l r ^^.K. 

Ax 1 iijjlbljiLvii, Jfi.j . wFilHiuMjiitiL;. 

ArinidilhAk^ jjs, 

Avhmhm, mibtl* oEumth La, 44711. 
Avivt-ka, 373, 

ATfrfcfUMi cutreliwnau, 34!^ 340. 
Avrtuh^p 35a, 

AvyikU, .47, 

— prnri u L-tujCp Fnuilbbjjjj. 

— 1 firi-u bLful 103, 

- ^fl«r 33 1, 

AwhJe^j vtito of Wing, ? 

Ajur-wdai. 541. 

BA B A IE A PRAVA h A .VI, ajgQ b 
firatfro nnm^ 273. 

Rabjlonbm hymns lEiurr- 

ju thought tluin Ihow iflii^* 
Voda. 

BidAt&jAwL, author ipf nhd of tho 
MiJiulinias 1 1 f^ J 5JSp 167, 

— rt'fomd io by, jfg, 

— fil^htlfint with Yy**o, t4>t. 

— h] u olo* ffniDitntp 259, 

Hilda ri, refumd (» by 

!l^ 

HphlLlViL. 3 JjJ + 

known, KAplIls KAuldns, 
HmkMritAp foq *.p. p jeS. 
BnEnlhn T bondage ja;, 

BnjjiiJjux. at hind logs 457. 

Rfiaito, MuMhisl trlk 1 . if. 
Birhi^iiaEyiip h| ui]i^ 1 by Buddha, 
U7. 

Bathing., (graduatiaag) tln> pupil, 
3^9, 

Borkohiy, 254. 

B fcu| 4 | rAnjinft, 437^ 

BhitgivaUaa, [oiiofrori of KK'I^b. 

4 ' 

Bliarinhiirt, djttoaf dufltlk (Sjo-Sih, 
lt*i 444 * 53 *- 

“ refer* the bnntitis ttS. 

Hhaiin, 529, 

EHinm, rbn- ri.-Jil uv-rhl,. thn cjujw 
11I ^Liu.litJii, 430. 

Rhiltklm. tinnioof, 3oy. 

■ill i k.^EhAJL-A e yii^ 1 it IwgtllK J& r iu 
UhlbliAAirvi b|)J jiikdllmtLduUlry^ 

3 eg> ,va* 

BhSkshu ^iKnii. Jow of, roferiwd E& 
by EbaaknriUAryOf Hi 

— — PArrLrfrtryo, thr. nLit hnr, It7- 

— — HB nin jin VodAj] La^utni*, 154, 
Bhibitkim, mondinuih, JJ, 4a. 
Bfifitnargu, 35^. 

JiJjuij.il. 327, 33 s. 


Bhtitiimrua, ttJolnciiEjTT AhikOJi. 
J-M- 

H1 tnhc-iira. 2], 33. 

Boar—h'grml I h pi [| brought forth 
tfio fourth, a] 1 u 4 <ju* in EraJi- 
rn hfialm, 9$. 

Boddu. iFnasi 1 f *mod aincmji f<tLI«Wi<r-. 

of Mmnh % 

Jkni rio (on oai fi b amt of Buddha, 
& 

BodhAyan*, tcj fc j,oU 

Hwly, a wblhi And if 393, 

— fflwifti, £ 4 i 

— li it Iho muaar ji ft Atmuh, 54 
Brahmk, on'ator, with JJmf dh EsEji,, 

“ na£M TAiuilfiff *44, 
Brnhm&datto, 41. 
li ns] I ECLXF r yiV 1 En, 21, 

Brahman, tmiUtitM nnH-^nlngn, fiA. 

“ Jdonliiod with *ji^2, h jg^ f 
— Sh ih^ ^Tiia, J85, 

— Ei food. 183. 

— f* y i^iUFFfl, isj. 

— *» Lli» Word, thr* Hr*l ctMUfllt 

nf d I Tint" tkmjglit. j j^i. 1 jy6, 1 07+ 

— « TU or Brill) etemalf f 97, 

— fa o?i’rjth big, 1 

— H* the K.intFall Imuj itm JpfA) 
ji6 . 

“ !■ tho world. 3(1.7. 

— muj bfflUnc to UFF BAhJtai, 36S. 

— e>F the VodAnfh, 374* 

— ii AnirmJtMnJyA, u ri >1 e (i liable, 3 7-S. 

ItrAlsm^nfip a 4-1C It . jj. 

lErahininiiui Of YWtK in- 

junctions iuad A rJ Ja.i viida», 

jfu. 

Bralifnilnh, two* Sflgurn utuE A'ii^ 

gUHAp 23 ft 

Rnlip panllol form of Vriih, 7 1. 

— p* to (ftTlW 1 ,. «.p. [Aiih rirM* 

and Clofinan iftiff T 7 a, 

— npetwh. 

iEri Ji 4 J'j*Ali. Byn-'itiyrTHMJa ttLUi FUai- 
pnflp !■ ■ r« E ,,.f .-(^‘cbp 71, 

— ,Su E ra>, Wb, ] ] 32 

— pb Elotofiby^ E23. 

— I^ijkya. U4. 

— Arigirnuip 1:4, tiK 
lEuilh, ±B'FUtF 9 U? iWp|Jl|i K a?l- 
BttddMp KihJitriya. 14, 

— giiru r idantifk^i with. PytliApirM, 

79 ^ 

— work* atndiod hy t 127 

4] ml not kuTDw from 13k 

— mibjpciU kftrtwn !«. 15 l 

-— borrowed from KopiJA »u hvl 
driteti lba(. or rut c^md. 38^, 
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INDEX, 


Buddha, IjlLi-p Hi on the- cl uni 


t']H.lEliHlilLrlS 411, 

ngnimil Tofft iorturoa h 


Buddha's mdthcjr^ name of. Isj. 

— Jl-uUE H<f an Aloian u r lir^i hi 11 ■ i*.TJ r 


BuddliL intellect* ^ 3 i, JU*. 

—-or Mahan, in a Atonfe mm *, 

aaa- 

— ilhv ]Ej|titinp nf Pmkrj'ti. 37O. 

— ot NyiT* from that of 

the 54S. 

Budrlhlndriji*, fln, J,*tx 
Buddhism, uubrtqUtint lu ¥j»ni- 
shinh, 369 

— in Tilwti otntury a. o-. 

F 7 f 

BudiJJiLHi Sultxs reduced writhe 
in ths flr^t i^ntnry J-o.+ ^u, 
Budd hfat* atipjHirt A^iliilrjavjLiii*. 

30S. 

— derive the real from the tULrtm] T 

3^7. 

— p*sd 1 it Elc.! Bttehllcm to the two 

47a. 

—- deny prc**nt tbno, 

Buttn ijfimit Oreck mention r>r 
Buddha by CtrmvQt of Ah'Xftn* 
dri*\ 36. 


CALF. ihn ncnr-boni JWr, 67. 

CMii r five monitor* oF a Adhs- 
Ljinihji^ a&p. 

Cflik, hdug. mA iir 
Canton, iirrtfLii iht, in India, u, 
Catoporien nfthtf Njiya, *77, 
Cflaul .htni'e of ilmhniiin, 347. 

CUSH* 1 Stid olfrctr Tndftntiiit theory 

of, JQJ, 

— — with them uretlwi ■nmolbing, 

wn frtUB different point*, *03* 
nm Intlnuiit non-iQttini^ 
and IniLrumsu Lai, ^Sti 
Chron^n^ of 1 ^ 9 . 

Clean the* and &H>tlik% 4 21* 

Cteine hi of Aknadriit 36. 

— — Anon* name of Butb, Si, 
Coining moDojr, 80, 

Colahrootti <m ih^ OnnA*, 344. 
Cempnnwn. Ujvlidni f $00. 
CoucJtpn'Ti, HlpoiUt 

Condh ion*, Utjri 4 hi% « fwnlDf 
a VjApU, or universal nalo, 
570. 

Cun-acacntia, 470. 

CkitinEdcTni ion, I'aNI maria, 

Crratl^ or ttUxltiull* *03, 

— the w-iitt of Nraienra, 

— proeroifpi from Mmhman, 106. 

— caufiod hj Mia vi or Avidyfl p 1, 


Cripple who could nnt walk, and 
crippli 1 who could not aocj 


DA KBIT A, force, on* HiUlOiDf of 
Brahman. gj+ 

DaLhlmuiWtianilJia, bexidjaga,, 30^. 

— gifts lo prieHte, 357. 

Damaseiuji uje Brnbrncmi lived a> 

Alexandria wk. V, Si. 

4 J 7 - 

Jhirxana*. or r%yatein*, the ais all 
orthodox* 377. 

Donth, stale nf, 

Drily. «sf«tonra of t, 5^ 

Dfu^n, Profi-xMr + theory of evo¬ 
lution of Word uud Brahman* 


ga, 

Dovu. anprotup, never awrtod by 
Kspila, soft, 

DondUmBimlton, ae."- 

—■ worshlppTH of tEie Dovilb, 3116L 
Dcn% thirty-three in numbor, jic- 
COfdJjIW Id REg-vonlo ntptl ATL Hta. 

difBctalty of Ailing up tlila 
numht r t 50, 

I‘h. TavAn.i, palh of the g'Mls, 
Uovotsnn fn i ho I/jrd H nut of mw¥ 
eXpodii ViU, 41S, 

|>3i4ftua, duty, *61. 

DhirmiklHti, sevumlh contnry L P 4^. 

47 ^, 

likfinAmt^h.i, cloud of virtu*, 471, 

Diurminhildlt, a ^76. 
DliArmottun, ninth fMitury^ -J. - 
fonchhiJ DliArnuklrtli. 479,, 
DhAfri. milker, narue gi^L'n to the 
one god. fil, 

Bhlnhlirtll OHwpstf^ 599, 

Dhrili h tnorRY* 34^. 

I>IiyAc.iif : if-Ajlmi ? four afi. 

Pisnl^ Ihi^ I^gidiin, 47^ 47 j- 
writ Inga iwt, 4790. 

— ^yiYa-rounttMaTft, a tibcUn 

tranvIatiuQ 470 n, 

Dip.iMkam Sd^flliia^ 576. 

2>j,s< j net Eon ofgixnJ nnd flTli* 3 ^- 
liEvAkam, s 04V, $QO i, u. T 40. 
pivinn think*r, wary word an art 
o f *, 3 *>&. 

Pivyitiii^ IhfitE a 1 IfiVmg VcJliitiri, 
aoj. alti. 

]V>nha, fauJEji. ^ 3 . 

Drsualng, it*I* o^ 

Prf-hf.im, wlut la nccn h 3^. 
DrfHhtilnti^ pjtamplcv £0+. 

Bruinfith k and drum 

voy + ovi«n to the deaf + tho idim 
0 f i*n!| nd, 

Dual priis two or thrv« wnrk- 
itipt togoihcr b tawkney towards 
unity among the gisdr^ yi. 
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Uu/ifchiL, pnit\ r «J. 

HuAkhAnta., or NirrAii.i f 143. 

EFFECT, nn r r-nl y & * i-w iilqji tfe*(.a- 
tn>n, dogma dhiiriirfi/rijlfc uf 
Mm - ^nr'ilhJiVo, ;&S, 

EkAvraUL mtiftjiitmtEcia, 4 
KiKuntijtata^n, ApamifA* ££,?. 

Eot-Ei otology, jay, 

Ih ptrripi rif |kirijHn 1 3^5. 
Etomftl puni^ttmcnt, 361. 
EvrdutLrin, I'lirijijlHifl, 

— of works. i h n \ ndnpondtntt 43+ 
AhlijrAu*. 443. 

Ei|M->i Mon, Hvil- mtmti-rwl form oJf r 

FABLES in tlif 1 ^dtru, 339- 
Fa-liiaft vln-Hs India, Jv'>-1*4 

& 

Fancy chii-lly [Eiaei [o wortli, 442, 
Fafiahijuii or Totattiirtn. did they 
prattdn tins Aryan Ibtmgony t 

4 & 

Fifth nknttUAt, on] led nJjBr^w^^TWp 

« £Ofi- 

Fir*t jLiid jut infomthk, Vlli, of 
■d might forward. .500 
Fivefold iljvidOD of the ritil ipj rJ L 
11 $. 

Four or fl^o flomontii, Mm>, 131- 

— «t 4 iir.nl, t he. 3 J 9 , 

— PrainAfia*, &i>rcmliltg Id Oolalnm 

* 

Fp'dilom from puatinitBt Vas rAi^j^ji 
4 -» 3 - 

— or bi ittituif} di-jn'inli ei* p!dEo» 
FifTag-wifii, thr, 40 L 


fiAJMIM lulhor of onn 0/ Ibo 
MJrnAmftA^ in, 

— rt-fivroid to by RVt j r il yana, 1 iy, 

— - Ills wort pribflJflMo, 31M. 

— Srtimi, oonu^nti ^ 

Wflirui Ifttiraluns 3,74. 

WjiJnos h III ^vhStr robes, 4!. 

Kiilpn, nojihMJn] wmnglmk to^r 

Qmmfam UpAdEjA/fl, fourtwntli 

ec-Ht tnrT + 4?y. 

Pimiikii, king of tfilliJU, Lha Vide- 

ha, « 4 t , 14 - 

MafigAnAI ]jjl JJm r njf BngEibay. 41 6 r 
r,kmt yitebm^ ij, 

ffAli n L j t li nmt i-uju, 13. 

— birth i*r p . 1 nu^ a t* 

31a 

fmJlitj. 509-j iq, 
fatihikn*. 

fraiuiii|»&dn P did i- of r Jgj, 


-^awljjir, Mount, 141* 

(Ihom. fcurmln 331. 

GinibhadTa, cSghfh centurr. *74, 
{ZfvmnmJtti,! 356, 
fi'AlVnflfngi^ 4C17. 

Oii*iEpuir- k r tuber mont iArn'cl in 
ItuddJ, j-I nnn,n 3 *, Ml- E i 1-graii- 
ih*r rujnrlur tif ffajiiifiik, 

I'tJuimtiiifi, |r 11 111 h 2 jn r 492. 

God fn I ho iM-^iJjnSng ntiiN 
name* iincl forma uf things 

<iwJs of I ho VwJia jwnpie, the 
■JPfanti ponlulakd InuJj ind thr 
qront plai-noiianiiA of nntum. 47. 
QomUphrtirot kaag r aiillii.-ntjinh+l 
am OotHlojihife?, 

Gftfm dn lit tcntii mo-la ined hy the 
(In't'kn, 

flonliii.iiftFaghj'n frvjm BaaErui, &j- m 
fjoifti ipu tra. l*Khar tDOiiiloqeid ill 
TEiuMKiiit A MiinJjip 117. 

CioLirnn, pliiti.mnphy of Kamlda, 
pldJwoplvxflr, 105. 
fii^Anidkoa, je.v 
flreek Hiwotmi- of India, 34, 
tlums r eo ni ii feBa ria njiiura, 

— tho llirw, i 4 * f jar, 3j+ 344, 

4 kH. 

— m iJnTTtol, natfor, .14^. 
“fqdillbrsiiffl of tfca Ihrar, 34^ 

— of Fruknti, 44^, 

— imt ritdiJitifu, but inbitaatlftl, 

4*8, 

tf/ofialbAimii fc*i?MflM- r 274, 


HAMPER OF FOLLY, tiohimud- 
gam, 1 a 7. 

HiHbbdn, hip ^luftiiimni-^in- 
Irani, 373. 

— didd, 1.1H * B p„ 57^ P 
Hari ham, 33^ 41a, 

Hamhiip King, ^aJ-„ 36. 

— hirUnrv r>f, by R^ia, 40. 

— ™rt of. 4 7,^ 

Hatfa, or KriyA-y^H, 451 „ 413. 
llrftO, fQfffiUd !M di*|»Ur«El^Eia P l~. 
HfirL w-oi of mfUfldmuB0i+ 4G7, 
Ifi-gkO'h fhcHli, aiiUUMHiip, nii 4 *> n- 
tli^ii". .143. 

Ill'llr■ t]44 i^ui - |;hilF*' in whkfl find 
h addr^dBrid ■■ if th* onh grul 
inrdfbner', *Hh furguLfulij. -^ 
of nil oUitir*, 33. 

Hlifiuift iff* JWrt, 

roy, 

— phib^phy, 

lirtt-AhlMkiuft, pptwSoila argunumU, 

309. 

HicMh'n Mihail it, Bodilhi»t pilgtin?, 
viai^p India, a. a, 
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II LoUAn-IhuAug. did not. Inniltta 
ibo VnlwTbr&fllrRt by Kn- 
iuhla, 7 

11 i ruyojea rl ih.i. 4 3 o. 

Holepioarfia tilery nf Plotinus 
and Hi'rtrv iraftt, jj 7- 
K 4 DdlAQl^ 441. 

HumiLR -M.«uh reborn in jinEnjjiS nrid 
regotablo kiiit'i (ih C'piAi> 

dndai* n 7 

fllimril Vum of rmihaJtly, 20R. 
Hyidt^ rttat 1- -- malt Lu 44 lljnd of n m + 

! I y] niafci k fonsftl-dwdllefjit AS- 

Hymn t» ilio Unknown find. Go. 

Ely 111 tin, ftnJ;ifitat:i li-> ul) £(* 4 . 
yyinidtie *iAti bow ji rod lie* 4G5, 
HypnatliuTi, 4-jS. 

WHXmSMQH AMiftNAKK, 4.^, 
f JaaEimn,, Lh ^i'lNitijv^i ? $$ 4 - 
Irii-ntitj, SidiJiiivymis. 1J/. 

Id^lniry, * ow nature, 

jitf. 

JunorflELce, or M[thjft^ftAua K ju. 
ImmorUilitj of (ho ikhiI, IjS, 

I&dbi, a tin (ion of phJloioplKinp 9, 

— fearlj fillUo*opJnrr» 111* ift 
Indian coinage, £o, 

— loavan in our I; bong his J55, 

- JhhIJ rwp|d^ r Iwwiks mi. 4^:1 4SJ. 
[■idEvjiliml aonl !■ BreJmiim, imt 

tWI WT*$ r :0J. 

fating Ui*i minor, 46. 

3 nd riyni/iiyn, h u bjugmliou ofteufic^ 

Ifidrlym, fltv Pfh*fl, 31 ^. 

— 147,. 

End Up the- ruin, 46. 

In^Tnhft\ AnumAiiii^ 41^. 

— three hind 4 of F 497, £Wl 

— SinNtE h £* 1 . 

[nutflnw, Udlliiiniu, 

fnwnriM Limed thought. FratyAk- 
ki'tAnh, 414. 

I -Tflo caJjln pdis-Eii.rjj|, iijilfv only, 

111 . 

— tliih Uhl, J46. 

— Krv-hracL, Jiij^ 

— ur Jh nt- UjJ Lflfil, di-jiipE of. ftul 

in Elm o-rj^iruil SiLojk Lyj, 401, 

— not a popular name Tor (t<*d r 41H. 

— a PunailiiH 4 re. 

— nhn of tu-nhjr soul*, 436. 
p#rcuptton uf lh-i% 43 J* 

Uirjvre^ a jjuokarp abipt-lunm, 4,3a. 
Jorums Eir.hL jjj ilji v, 410, 

JAT£, of Arreparan Ea* £*?- 

K A [VALYA, alum no*D , j%. 


Kjivrdy.vpddfl, 43s, 

— nn m 111 i«i)JiiiLCin of ths 4J5&. 
Kn?vj.[yfl, 435, 471, 

Knixatj^ Jly, 

JiclLi opi-avan.-ina, I ha- luriijni* of 
the whtt'L 32, 

Kukniln KnEyayaiia, ten^bvr men 
(iomd in Buddhist fl&nik 


117. 

Kiikiioa 

50J. 

Rilmi, 


^KiiiyAH u [jrymq 11*4 ■!■ i si, 
to Hie IrtgEdim 


n.1 Emli-ii 
Diflrapi, 477, 
h&niiiOt 377. 

A'andrAkintii Turldltui^irA, aullior 
of Sanskrit treat i*«' r 1 14. 
KulAhha, King, i y(r 

— — Inn trhLil CHiUHHOltt umtiT 

VAALimiim and I^nuikiit 576, 
ITan-Li, ii«>t a guixl L-liifiow -^ Imlpf. 
ifll- 

KA|dl 9 and I'atraJi^.iEj, _|0 1 . 

IvajidJa ntui HiLiijJEkpp fii»l'>n«ii lid* 
hy i|ild uf tlmir nyiTcmis 4I4 
Juplin p [lj.kniiI to th^ Vtfdt, 41H. 
niin-km, ^53, 

KiijnljL, did TEudiLlm |hnm>w fn>m ? 
Kipikdid not borrowfnim Buddha^ 

1,^. 

KapEIp-^iCitrjLi. n#< ijf h iSB. 

K ;i |.i 1 til rortTHMl t hi - Sum t liya r |Jn d. 
Kjj|iiln-v^Ntu or VuLHiu, Llj ihj.iJ;n- j> 
of Iluildlia, Jia. 

KiLpyn PitoitiiuJliip 402 FPr 

Aiid fUraftn, ilEHonmi^ l*t- 
twwn, flSn. 

KdreqATibtljA, r-nu'i.-it ylnlo of Brah^ 
l.mtip 144, 147. 

14 j;. 

— or dead p 13 4. 

KitmipHu t theory nf p 431. 
Kflrmwiniaunp jja ? 

K*r±nAyogft, 407, 

Karmajou^ flrn. 3,48. 
Knmiondriyas. $ 30 , 

Ka rab n i» rfifarre I to ! *y BAdi*i-a- 

yaNA + it^, 

^Arvfl, synonym of I 5 ud 4 bjl+ tjft. 
^i^OJtEL, 1^0. 

— system, 595 h 

A'urvilkn^ udmiEtorl but oho Miuntf 
of k nowlad^c 9 , 18 7. 

— ^■n*Eiiili?il*, l IJ. 

KAryu-kArnnAL]mdo, tlio non-iliff*-r- 

olirtv nr fliiLaUintla] ididitilj, 
<jfcaq*4 and ulTticLp to.4. 
KAn^mr^ =,9^. 

K^nkn'tADii, r- for rod tu by 
yinwi, 119. 

Ka'UMTurd of Jflpan f died, 391- 
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J^tnntraMJtandiApnilEriyk modern 
Sanskrit trtiatha In SCHm*, 114, 
KotAaLo. author of the,, i^ r 
Etniinini, math nr ofih^'jji, 
A'l^hCA, ftutur^ $iS w 5fij. 

K^vnlAn r*yi p 57 j, 

KrvvAld^-Dtii^ki, 571. 

AAttlo* quibbling, 509. 

KhyAt^ dieKiritniriJitiiicLt 5*5, 

A'irpvat hri dlfpe^ bad anta'iN/d* 1 n La in 
th* Vw\a f £3. 

ATik Supramo Spirit, jjiS t 
mu*, 440. 

— wyr k ot l his Modifl, 4*0. 

KIaeil.lI Elr, n N. American r&£fi r their 

view of 4 ?™ttan< % 

InawlHtgB j* 3 hv m lti*d.- to Mokiho. 
?I 7 . 

— or SamjaftiljirJETina, 311, 

— ariM-*. from ^nJuurtfcFD of At- 

Fuun with 54^, 

— JJQt H^riarth IJ|} r 

— of idm*r kiol thing*. 559* 

— chHtaflffj-MLH: feiiuni of Sdf* 

K rarniitn ukd, liowidTian tAW4nl* 
fjwiinm, 3 15, 

KriflJmjt, fho horofif £bo KhiiciTad- 
jfiEjl, 1 if K^h alrija origin, 

“ *1 BUlnri ly of ii&ui? with Cfr iS.^h, 

$ 1 . 

“ Uva^jiAyinxit nama /of 

. ( 

AnttikL^ Eho time far no 

■tnr-woraliiip in IndiA, ^ 

XrijrAfihAlui, Hip fyyr r j?e. 
JEr k yil f0Jtn , 4O. 

— working Y-ng% 453, 
h rypto- hiiiidh Eifv, 401. 

Kfl fialriyjw, iw ptcJtwplrtnv 41, 

KutnAdi* fthnPik, z?G. 

Ku^uruviudii Auddulafcu 175. 


LA KM ILLVii, wtfondirj applica lion 
(if 4 word, lit, 

lAhguogr, thought* OH, 51;. 

I^akiyatlka, U4. 

Lcmk.^v.ir.ikji^ maiorijJJjita, 115. 
iAttarn, i cltfjL dif, tlikisted by tbo 
Hindu* fo-for?* they kr»»w tin? 
#*' J 33 Stl I. 1 alphLltaty 54K 

— hnn- III. fnlMii ifrdrt, yy. 

LiM-lfJinAtra, j.ti, DoddH 44^ n 
Loh>jp, th t- mu] t of Avldyl 1 140- 

— Or SopEijji, ^13. 

I^kAyntin u«*d by Eiiddliivii for 
phit^uiphy ip i£f iiiifid. i^o. 

— or mifd-wfda fejil«io t 13a, 

— athoLiifo, 3^6. 

L'-kiiviinii^ nlhciMf, 41. 


LokdjatikfU, or LaukijraLitap, thn*. 
tJ^, tip, 

LokAyiti iyataci, 5;$. 

MADHAVA'S Account nf Myjtya, 
49 ^ 

M*J}j LlaUlJjili*, .SQGk 
Mndhyuinikife VritU by Au/dm 
479 ^ 

Medr*;- H tin?, 174. 

MA^Aikdikonk J15. 

MiSlbflimll* fife a ]l 1 fr-IhUlt, ^ jg, 
MaEkiibhdtap 531, ^ 

Mb I i*l \m not l-’hr-n I f tn.n M04 340. 
Mai trayauft Upanii]i«4,14-, 

M.i nu, i^iLtrpJ organ ef 1 ^rrnulion, 

— mind, a j?, yjo, 54 ( 5 . 

— tram h 3S3, 

— [M»Ent nf iiEli-tU irtti, 33; ^ 

— * ioan> in^tniEHOot, jSj. 

— ia 

— diib'H'Nt from Ruddhi 1 441. 

— m Ann or item, 50^ 
55 J - 

— n* niiy^ rt*iml s 505, 

— 4 -U‘nut flaad nninmaB, 505. 

— many nunifofLationii ai 54ft, 

— ninEli and luL of tho Dnrvp^ 

Mon i f« :ii .11 Liao arEjityitkk 1 tffi. 

Muiio, 403, 

JdanjtH, nii'iMpi. help to mafcn up 
tEie UiirtT-tlkn.^ I^r^, 50. 
Moiaiva k iwime **t r doubtful. I* - . 

Miji, Mr 3 lji vAlLi 11, ri.Liib' uf B141I- 
dllB r 4 UkUtllfr^ l 13 . 

— ft et moniionod Jl ttn* aid UpanV 

fiJuids ny. 

- illTMiiiftn IC* p JIJ. J45, 3$^, 

— otilad Hamvn'Lp P ^1. 

— doatfin^ a di#guiB«d UuddhsHfti, 


Meaning of a wonl, tin?, !■ tlmi. 

vrhidi IE uhJcfly a inn ai + 504- 
M(*dilatlun with or williout on 
frbjVot, 44* 

— BMvitik, 44S. 

cfi-^dptioa by, 305 

B C. a 35. 

il^narii.Etr. lirwi klftj? T <»airafM 
with BudriJilit philwnphen,JI4- 
Morii* JASk 
Metaph^ 155. 

Mi-tens psy-h uEi, Amuinp 137. 

Mill lido Mi'imndwr) a nd NAptwitai* 
dial.^M r of, % 

()[i"lfd in Ifunliludit A. 

— uh of, in UjiH^ifctuiaii in. 

— kut- tlk«.-J T 4-3. 


B r 


JXDFJC, 


6lO 


M LJU.l tPfO p 4OV 

-Nyiini and VaLar-alukrt, ?!)°r 

ilinifLL-i^kjk DitT-AEia, rotom-il to 
hr EliJirtnhdHp 110. 
lEtmAwAnluii rrtquira .Snbd* to bti 
ntornril, ^14. 

— tiiaintAiiuML the Huprlmmon 

origin of Elio Vn^lit^ 2 jl, 

Hind* roUllon to hiu#ungiv GS. 

— dispute with epct^di, yi, 

— far ALbjms 44 i p 501. 

— modffiod by obJ«ta perceived, 

4 ".V 

ZhE 3 Frli'J i .Hl 4^*2. 

SlUdoo*. BLiimi! for Vim 14 Uftn on 
13-11111 fWthmn C'd,rii% S3. 
JlnweDla I Itanium in India, 4* 

i/i, jf?S. 

— — ur Endia, reduced (.0 writing 

15+ 

Moksha, Idgfrsut oJiu of fuijdia, jjS. 

ttokftluidtH'ji, ,.r of 1 ho Trip!' 

f4k:i p Sanskril DJimi^ g/ II 
ttwaiift, 38. 

594. 

Jllonftthb'inXq. M-.njwn, 54 .| 3 ^ 4 ?iiciiiH 
wuriiiii; tvyet Lit pnn|Li» Um 
of aupremo personal i Ly> 53, 
Homlitj di [i-rnh on Jtrcwri^tiTD 
MFHL or Oh ^otnojFSp 511, 

Mor.. Jtonry h Holoanwiu; theory 

*r» 72'- 

UtitOji, t,iupid t 331* 
lfuLir&«, 457. 

Mukhya-fV^na, 3 jS. 

— Tiial spirit, s* ftrrt UjtfuJ h J, a 13. 
—- liio Tjsnl spiriS* 304. 

MnlikArtlmx. 3:4. 

315- 

Mmd]ju Ch ya rAjiitoJ \rfnf 331. 

JfAOEKtlfANDEB AND KK&E$- 
ElA’ANDEIi, 3c* 

>"^1 l^li rji<Li ai B i p jwihar Iho M mAh ya¬ 
rn sko .Sfitriw, 4Ho. 

— first epniurjr a. n. t 4P0, 

Nii i L h th 1 kii t 30. 

N'niyo.viku dnrivu what it fiat i< t 

from ivlug [i, 

XAljiyiktyj boliuve in tied jtn a 
Creator. 41, 

“* hold thu Yu<U to Ik? (34-n -pterin \ r 

. W* 

XitnAtlh^ nniDo piTfif, name ^ven 
to the one ihfd ¥ fij, 

Ji ikttLflid hrjm twhllLcnE !iai)|v of h 
flan-TUice, j (5 a. 

NaEnariijiA, 30 *k 

Jfama nipiL% Tihinh mth each 
Kidpn s n 

A i ray am id Brihiuau, 1 Hs T 


N^lfa hymn, G| h 
NjUtEka, toftdJc*, 1 
Nd^UliJ* H]f JE 4 nnUu .N>pi[om, t 
Ka£a-t£fltnia, iflMifi Author of F lajf. 
Nf tn i in i cm ndi *]■„ tniiT t i>y to ^zrnwih 

of jihilriMiJihii'Zit kJuflA itUki 1 |ho 

Hsalkflbkuuftor, 97. 

\'o 4 CLOn<V p CC-mlrfl], JOT. 

N#wton'» ny.htp'114 &ud Dartt+Jn'i 
tln-nry of eruluti^ 4 }-. 
fik»hulkt-'N d^rivationn of Tndipq 
jhhil(t*Ophj from Orw«, jch 4 . 
315. 

NisrraliMthiiELA, xinfUnftw f^r 
cUwLan, 509-yic^ 

Kfnummliitif 33R, $$t* 
NirntLimyn, nttn^ua 4 11. 

^lldLllUJl iMitliu p 34 y 
Mmapp iictiiTtikniiiAt, 509^ 
.VirndfLD, n-tniintt 441. 

HJrrAtiA, 

— aJw XirvAtu*. 

— ft hwhnJMl lorM in PA.nlnj'm 
timop 4HH 

— 1 tin 1 blowing out ofpABAtnnA, 4^9. 
KirrfiUw, or 141. 

Ninfiiilji^ «mi kimi sfPniljiidu, 

NirvJtorkilp 454- 

Mfl|»M]na, nr |i^iJiihilioUfi p 160. 

Northern Ksn^ 359% 

NntioOf AmabhAm, 50a, 

Syk*^ wHltn^ 1.V yum V , I 
NyijA, ij^rivjk t ioEii ■ -f, riy. 

— Hot found in tJjiiiiiidjJid*, Tie. 

— nud#ni ; rpnflncd to P^iuind, 

5 i 

— tut*?* 1.K«ofca *jf tlts r 51 j. 

Nyiiyj and ValieglLilft njp^nt 
Stilf Qgsdowod HrlUl i|l t;ili tii:rs 

3?? " ^ 

-a find «lop loHiirdd Inith, 

37 *t 

- (yit+mAp 434. 

-mljliiih 4^4. 

Nyi^i-pLllirtjplif, liiitory «if F 4^, 
4 ^ 4 ' 

— tlio ApidlonLlo io illy runji- 

M imu-oiN^, 4^4. 

— u. 3 li si fimt century A, n.. 31S n, 
NyiyAnn Sphofo, *43- 

— n*n> r 'n i- h- d the Yrdlf 54^. 

— all* Vtigfl In itd ttd h 

OM, 4JJ* 

— coutrftcilOD «f A rJLrn r 4^3* 

Orgiuiia body, tho p jij. 

PAT>ANT, ipjiLiAnoon, ,iji. 

I'lLd^rihop mi't ciLti^uriuft,. gi/ r 




JSDEK. 


6ir 


PaiiitHTin, the of a worii, 

T .^F + 

I^diirtlijift of KjiaMu, tho (tw, 
UJ>. 

— f™* 475 - 

E^.Jij]a-PunLRn h ^ 

'Ptodmii SunlilUTiit ^ 

PailmHJi-nnjit 457. 

Pain, fiaiur.' Ilf, wSi, 

— turning ef p jS^ 

Pokiha, or member of 

S< 5 j- 

— or trfriiiJiLj jtifjn, r + ^4, 
PflkHhiFjAVjiiiirn, 477' 

RilrQ-icaTt:* Ftarrad, ^51. 

™bJj Iwt SiH™ known 




XJ 7 - 

Plhini , i 


principle am iu 
forming a Word, gae, 
FUHrndMJlp jSi, 

— intW of the, f]iaoEi:n the SLidh- 
__ fAUtjbplA, 4S&. 

Fd^Aorninii p flOfviunt of AFSUm in 
PkitHihAiLii Bkdb to£ 
PaJVjftjAtru, ,£], 

PuKUuiy^ philosopher ntfomd lo 
in SiLHikhyfl-Sdtnui, JJS f jSd, 
Pwittuinm in India* one of the 
tMfih CT1 of Ot'UlEJtt | r SJ. 

Par^ higher lujiiwled^v 11 5= 
P.insl^n*, BudLlhift kvouf teaching 
by. 4 oi. 

P^mi £&tL tlm bibbed rimiI, 

Purntnn- Jjrvana, lijgkat Lurd, 435. 
Pnraiiisirtlia, h W tidier, a, IX 
„ JSfi^fiSft 3 ^ 1 . 

Poraimlrt Erika, real p 4^ 

Pnmrni tjn_i 11 in Imirt, blit I ream 
i* not PanmAimAat SS&- 
Famm |;*nnl T lnJiiioi^ tua IjAgcttad 
down nml|y t 

— In nom 1 in If lit-" nitilA\ iSfr. 

— fif the liR'iEtinani*. 401. 

Pnnt-iar^ $ofl. 

Firltary* [Vyilia), author nf Bhik- 
ahiuSdtms i‘j* 1.44. 
pArflVrtdii + rantFihii.tmJvM* 3^*. 

Pa nva i n*i.*vju higher imjui^tv^ 

n *■***! b$S- 

PnnbhA^AktH-h 31 =. 

Pfcrikjhit, oTJ King, it, 

Porim'inio, arolqikPj 243* 
PzuHAAma^ridMj theory of wo In - 
107. 

PjtrivrApuka, or EbiJteluit 3*. 

— nto Itinerant friar, 

— CmaadicAELtft p 41+ 

PArnpU. pwenrnt of nyntein in 
rriL-tMiuL-BELEiCtii, iofi r 
Fata hjm Era, Bnddhiftt Council Mi. 
h e., 54- 


PaEare/aJJ, aalhor of ?eg*-Stit rn, 
ond Patt*gtflJi t Author i*f tln- 
MiMhhiUhyH, 156, 

— Ihfl gmtnmAriii, ng* of, i*fl. 

”■ by moan* Kiiili!ft r ||jr + 

— HTond Centura j L c. p iM. 

— tbo ptiiJjHQjah^r may ho the 
■nine an tho grammarian, 4 jo. 

— rjllatj PluAlllf or .Stiaha, 4to. 

— ^ "f, only iwiitnie-imL, 4t 1, 

— ea I EkhJ a portion of Ku4kAniLii-!A 
«r AfimlL 4U. 

■— hLu ihdKfcie SdoiJs bya-ph Qatopbj* 

ParUrAn Sainigppkda, 4^. 

!n r Fornpiloij, XMyiUulM, 4^. 

— WqImE of with it* ohjoft, 
taller* 514, 

— ranted uf t he Mun-ti and mind 
S«+ 

~ funtjwt uf mind utul Ihv Soil. 
5 J 4 - 

— mtL ki*. 

ftmptlons, a 1 11 a y* |w?r«?gVAd m 
jTftin?fipli»nMof •omeEJi.illi^ jn, 
inti mil, l^g. 

PIibJa, rewards 55^ jfij. 
PhAeIbhartri, 41 j. 

Phan to, jMffit for PateAfalL 41 & 
4 ia 

VhmBWtl And liftElifim diffAT- 

ww botweoiif 

FbthwipUal idi!A 5 ounnison, 15?. 

— ayitem*, pwiiJIoJ dmtapnml 
af, 305- 

— er*E.» At eJjc lime of Budclhfl,,115, 
ITiilonoplilea <mt! Stltrsa, rdattife 

ags? cf P jS^. 

PhiliBiriphy, difli'n^til wtfm of study* 

J J in nm thronyh mIlcvIi of n S!>. 
j-fuu but |m 

*iIf%*J¥xjVl* r ^14. 

PiIrih'ikJLi. p.ith Hif ihi.' /iLl lil'F-. Jjt. 
I’hiiAiiHf I ho nriegm of r 4 ta^ 
waatlifir t +$. 

PIcKtEnui, floEr'onacrlan tin «ry *if. 
a a?. 

i\Mlnrrt p YogahgMj h 4 55- 
iiJiil turtuiMf 4 ftfi. 

PoLhkLiira. oommonlalor tlw 
5|imiHxiia. .-76. 

— n >Itniii«ka P 
PnfijFll lift- Vyifllhlllj, .^r 

— jmrjhHWnp Vyuta lul rAn-ham'. i 1 (X 
IVudkifti, PrakrAi. 415, 

Prarlynmna, 3 ^. 

Pra^.kjiflii, iMqpraup ip^d, *5 ■ 

ntteliij mom (vr*wl rliar- 


^■asA 


IiT% fa, 541. 
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Prjtfflf’Afci. 403, 

I'r^J h-_L, *,T (i livft, inJiVL'jLUll fWhU I, 

jfiJU 341 - 

rnknjuumjL ar^iimditii idling 

HQ 1*4 Jj JtLrjft, J.LHJ, 

PniAJ, jjs,K, 

Puti'iHi ttuturo^ potent ini matter^ 
Jo6, 

— not tlun author flf erinlloti, 

joG, 

— wrongly trnnvhited tfcjr hjiIemv, 

Jo?, 

— njUurv t known <u Hiiyi r nijigji b f 

flJi. 

— or UnMJ 

— ik notit wnrt wbn n Ml pe ra-i i,:d 

by a pLiriE&hjL, 

— djffrnmt from iLallJrr, <pv& If r 

— Prakiii, or light, 381. 

— IlrH w^ti'JUKl to Ufa hy iicitur^ 
nri» of it a tin t'ti OttiKLftLftnta. 

— in all JtirdiftgaliHx, Pftmthit a«iJ 

tho dmC-GT, 387. 
I'r^lEritl-paiWia-FiviiltAj 374, 
Prakrrti]nj- 4 . 335. 

— absorbed in. Pmknti p 44SV 4 j» l 

I Irak nil». eight, 380, ' 

i'ratnCi'i Unjelflptws^ J^t. 

Pmiaya, thi> idon of rocuht 14*. 
Pr»Uy-LP. liKBorpUoili of the wfaifa 
wo rJil, 144 

Pram Ana p otdy uno o^niitM by iho 
L'lk&ynta-i. I JCI. 

— iliBtrmDCQt (if eh 0inuring, iSS. 

fraiLiBita, 44 yC. 

Pranafimihfyn, thv Tibetan 
vomion,, 
gfm miHMj 1*7. 

— thru* iSS* 

— the thnw go Utek to ono t 190, 
n illUifcUitift HriiU n*i, 4 of L]j uw - 

Ii 4 gd r 

— of fiaunlni, j%. 

— tfo™, 33a. 

— eight, |iS> 

— in ditifaHJtt Phi lu-wiplij call 

Schools 363. 

J F nsmoya p 501, 

Pm mi j m, okjfltit* of ItnoHJodgftp 
* 4 + 

PfiLnu — hfraih, njiirao gKi-n to the 

mv god, 61. 

I'rUfuiJi vital njririii, 337,, 

Pmnjirn, 4 jx 

— tba inner guide* 439* 

Apuh-i, 431, 

rrNA 4 i^(t h 33. 

Pf a*t Ld ii4-hJ j 1 - jdL t™ti« on pUtio- 
JopMeal hlemUirr, 98, 


Pratijuithi.lf.armAur, 

PrAtuiifchyu, J83. 

Pratbrifram i» d iuoltlLfan, 345, 
PrAtitya , dependnn t or con d j t iaiin j „ 
4B0. 

Pnvtitvatvj, 480. 

Ffrtfijogitv*, 573. 

FntynUiira, eoffi|duto ahofcmcifoa. 

_ 

Pmt_T 4 ks]i 4 , H>liaoporonpUonp tSS. 

— two kinds* of, j «2t, 

■— perception and Aanmim f&- 

frnjfiM, igqormi by liddnr- - 
y&wuK 

* applied liy BildiLrAyuwi to Sntiv 

Crave hit ion J, 1 $$. 

— porwpiion, ti j. 

Fr#*nlit UrtivitT, 1553, 
lyiiyufp* TidliK 3 bp, 

Fmjv#*i\iu ji<j rjh , - r f*tj| fjo^. 
Pji-Hiimjitiojq CArth^patti; afifl r 
Pm tyjiblMTAi Irni'LPJiiagriilion, 55J, 
„ . 

rnmoTal watora, axiHitig apart 
from Prepaid, 9<i- 
PMiinrukti, LmoJeiu itpcbtiai), nfl, 
I'Unuifl Eaiyn^ t^chor men- 
Lionod in Bud 43 -ibt inniU 

1 1 - 7 * 

Piti-iii * 11 j, 403 

l s Lift lLB^ tb 13, mcstiD^ rviof 
Iknlins, 1 1 r 

PorunJia - m 4 D H niiiiU' girrn to tin- 
one |tn*d H 

— dotm imt migriitt. hiaL f ht- 

mbtlo body. 
13 *. 

Piirupini* jgi. 

— i?nmo of Huproltio dolty p 333. 

— tttioor menyf 335, 3 jiS r 

— m vurUin niAtiifiil maum of tin 

□JiiwTw, 37^ 

— ■tain of, wlien frr*, 387. 

— niEidorcd by Saif not by tmui. 

_ 4&7 !!♦ 

rnniahu uf S^j-m k hy*, many- 

PuTEintMtorJia h 43 l 

tb^ pduj, 469, 

P^rviUryw^, 3&j, 

J^j-irji-MlimlMT the dnt atiip, 
1^4, 

Purra-MiinuMiiAt jtB p 

— — and Ut fa r:i-AlJ cel'i nof 379. 

— — ehjirjiL'd with lihohnif 434. 
Idmpitijily^ 167. 

FOrrmt proeihdod by 4 497- 

iVtb^rau, idoutJflM with Bud' 
dj J A-guru r 79. 

— djiijftiiJ 4 labile m raring fur 

the 39^ 




INDEX, 
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qualities, if#. 

</iul j ty. In I n r lI< i I k Ii■ In hdi]^ 

KA£ AG J£/H A, Butf dhjit (VmdcU 
m 477 ^ 34. 

RApA-yog*. tni- Yofin, 453. 
Bru'iJLLYn^a Kilidi^ j|z* 

RA J111 h Ij 1 ,i *3 itf r 4 |j. 
liiiltvn and ttiiniiflnui, t& 

]{nj • i 111 r ;l I n I Ml[ra^ 443. 

RiimincysL, |J v-i-fj twvttth century 
Ai ^-1 3 43 * 

— liJi *b«w of nnkaftR* sfif, 
kilmamfcsfii'* attn tom QAJJbd Viiiihla 
Adroit*, 143, 

Ron I nod tlie j'hi'nniui^inl, 11 LfTitr- 
cncf batwc^fl 4 ho, jin 
ftawii, Hum, ;fHj r 
KcwepCotl^ A.-rnvjij or wibjkjct, G 57 . 
linKffifsn :ikid fdlik^phr Uva 
W orked toptftor lifl(ftn 0 ulouj]j' 
In IlidtaifuEi^ ^ 

Religion* litijcllj Ls-U 

Einil HFulirmin^, 38. 

Bd%^us Atn} httn$*T JV.o[ry of 
V*^k Ago, not hucdrthiib 
f Art of it ronifii ns p 34 
Iteim-EfcLlwring in not wlfdhg out, 
44 it- 

Sternum*, ^cu. 

^-tsan mrU our niiuittii wA^r p 
B jM$. 

Jhmilitig, or Aifran'iu, id 

« fragment <mfy, m .4 
niprwiirt whole of VWIk 1 jny- 
tholopy md wligktfg 
/■‘ita.iik hfuiTil^ truth* I m' firing, 454 - 
JlitU r„ LI* contempt of tho Nvilrn. 

fifKit i-iprrM^ h Bfiivjit r>f Kriyi 

Acts on p 531, 

tfARIlA, Ifon vrurfl F ^i6 r 
— or wnriL, n Fptmi.'mA* iijo- 
■Sftlhifldo^iiinAro, 413 ik 
S&liJj/kfHiti , 1 5 Varay j 463 , 

Smrliee wjli Kjirmjin + work, jyg. 
^dha^tA.jAdflt 4 J#, 

Btdnapa oIhavaa to aH tinito tEf-s 

Ayo. 

KaUTi and PdffujmiLit 

^Lk.alyft, 17. 

11 .> 4 k(i p J-j. 

SaJMfid an ii i i fla , Map, ppmilTin^ 

Edu -^d, Urdiman ndJ id, Jj J. 

Sj'l kahitkirn, or mAiaifratatkin, iStf, 
mktV ¥ pcnrcr f 

MoJLdid, olHtAelm to* 4 J 4 - 

— modi m l km or aLacrptiuii,, 43S. 

— Smnupn tti, 453 . 

^AialdJUj Apraj/fijili, 454 , 


Vj, ^6 + 

8JlmAnyjito Dodji'a, wtiHtanlJy s^n 
tMBther, 
fMHjyUihJ'Fp 

SjiEiiiLYjLy.i. IntinsAto contwdkb, 

SaifibWn. protttl»ilkiy p 5 J( 5 . 

— M|HivdrIlL^ 

ftHiBwliim, Jti- t 

KapT^i j a * V'fl iruWi-jnj e rn H U-mthar 

mnniioiud iii BuddhH juuuii. 
n; + 

a fonncU (•Mjinplki>ay ; p 5. 
.SattiLira. Ith-nry Wihrkt ref/rrMi If* 
bXi 

— Jd n foet<mjH of rii ual j ifi , 

— lirfMj fli^htb tTH.Litury a. n. H 143. 

— JiBil KiiiLiMu^, Jrijnu of iliffi-r- 

tiiw, 3 to, 

— no l»U«f time rtgkildbimnk 4J&- 

— opjxiflt -4 Spb^a, 53;, 
^ni?ikAr>han. a t + 2 ^ r i 
SanaJtA^haflifl-kiifti^p BaHilii* of four 

ullAptcrkL, |oj, 

SflJiiktijira^ thn 493. 

J? 4 uLkJjji ^ dbdlwiNkK) ffftkti ctiiHT 
Vi.'JAn lii-phdHAifij j]j | ot, 
8iutkbya.yH.-a. mm*- mu r* irk 

Ujiajjiabsiiii'H, in* 

SArtlt hya-Jlnrmn«, mfcrml to by 
BhmlnbiLrip 1 a ft. 

Sim t hyp, iiipc tioned In Buildlil.fi 

| JL 

— limt Yop ato bmr)tk r 

* 93 * 

— ilo^um of eHWt, JoJb 

— Lht 1 dublifttfie. aog, 

— jpliilo*«phy T jHr, 

— liliMi* inlEiiMd#!# fit, 3S3. 

— * tht* urtli.% ycl ortliLH^ur, 3O3* 

— title of two ftyrti-Dij, Si og klira. 

and Y«*n* 343 &. 

— imFwtflUty of the, 39s* 

— parnblM, 399. 

SAfthby^YogAp 4&» r 

iiamtliV* M SltfcifyavfMia th^ H^p- 
c*f tbr.' Buddhiat vbm of 
llv WfdJ, 4^I. 

— nod Yflfn &y MftibUB£i- 

its FLit fl-s diflt'n ril frudk tlir two 

— ksovkifp auporior to i>[hiT 

*jrf^iii, 59 ^. 

SAmklir*-lLirilJL^ thr. agb 

- r-aciit in m Chluwfcj irmt*HjAt Jon ■ 

d*ie*r Y ljfe>A 4 * rp 

no. 

--fourtifnlh rctttikry JSfl. 

HAaitlip-y^ili*. IlkHp 4^ 
tsiwkikjn^ foIlow*n nf Ka|nU. 4U 
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B 4 wLkhjHA dt'nVe whiL in not, fmm 
whni ii* 39?- 
SoMfertito. 34;. 

Snthn'ki! hlUU), raompUthisuaii [ T 

4 *^ 

B-mfsAm, «n ln> itoppoil. 363, 
Samm) 1 ^ 36^. 

- ~ or imMf ^04- 

Sm?i. ka m, i inti net#. 419. 

■Snin ,b'Ll\l- liljd VrtMIliB, 4^ 

— impr™iJom f 41^. 

Siiwvjiljkfl, 4S0, 

S;« HivAmu rcnati LuU'd of DhdnJiA, 
Dhydnn and 459. 

— ItwNfo £hhlhi», pcrfwtiDCL, 45 g. 
Kkllnndd, JufSUi, 4411, 
yanflnduia j\fcdr^a. phitoMphoT ri¬ 
fe ftthI to in ^hiJ[Iiyjl-^ ilir^ 

E 10 , 

^aifcbra J« evolution,. 34^. 

Hnn^trii pm\*r nann-*. 41c. 

AAfrl*, pt^uu/ib)^ 33*+ 

Haatf Ru'lt-ihiiflj 57ft. 

Htasmota*. 3*7, 

— with iutfcrLMjo?, ^i r 

rS 4 iin d My, 33;. 

MA-miLd, wjtli fatar luitirfit, 449. 
♦SMtra* tha, m. 

Bji^kii rrfcTildi^ flwry eJF#ct pro- 
t iiri1fl F jq 4 i. 

Sat Jt-urynTildji,, .n/-. 

^BiiiTnsiijjii!ijA r Mri-nlty. ^ 6 HL 

iriiir>(j, their philosophy, 7, 
Spat^o, with a ™d. 448. 

MtHkalpfL, on# kind of Prat yak ohi, 

iftf*. 

gArifcari, MbttiMv% 449- 

— and JStrviit&M, 454. 

SiYiUrlil, irgumfiutiitiv^ 449,4^ 
Sadln (Axtin' 1 , tin* *n E ircnor, Oh* 

of thu agfnrta rt-t nx-un'ing 
f-vi-nta nf navur* 1 , hjHifccou nf In 
Vc 4 a, 46, 

Sehofi#fili*ttpr oil the Ionian 
IraiiAlattufj of the Updnisliad^ 
* 53 - 

ScJ#uir,c of Luigunpa belcI Schtfleo 
of Thrt ijght, 4 jo. 

SwodJ WtaUirT h,c„ 4I1. 

— hifawnas, A*lUi r not ntraJght- 
forwuni 50a 

$ffw"ia jwdftnf orbit k n-imm, .Sflr- 

< ruluiifcikj|!rifc]jjAtv» p gw, 

f^jcKS nitUit puriflli bef-uro tlm fl&w*r 

can npflir, 

&*lf of £ 3 od and nun, tfao nmo, 

^i]^s charflotDfi^Jej uf ih# f 501, 

~ i-* not tafia with birth on 
t-nrth, 144. 


Seniiition without p#m-ptinn, ji*. 

S ti^ InddriuB, f, 45.^ 

&Mu, mini 1 for Pata^al i,. 410. 

— or poftloHorg 4>>7, 499. 
SliaqbfE-fanCni, 398L 

— — the Slity-doetrtac, 31^ 
SidiJhin[ft F if*-. 

— tenstii, 5D4. 

SiddliiB, porfaction, 439-461. 

— mirttftiloti* JkjwW*, 460. 

ftlgtt, or VyApv Bp 49a. 

— bo&rar ofn, LEngin, 498. 
SHAdityn liar-hiiYArdJjrLca, wm- 

inniily called £rl - II in* ha, of 
Konyilkuhpu, 610-6$0, 37, 
Nililitu Jiiitlir>r of JfjUft-SOtra*, 117, 
Simi In city, Sfcmram h jj a, 

S[: A r daughter of donata, 14. 

found p>n oarJiuit Moary-H 
60 In h f Ha 

Sil r >f phi] 1^07417*539, 

^iituen tV*pir« F or PiuArtliu, 4%. 
Sixty+* wo uTMtonu of philosophy, 


ii, 3;. 

SkanikklizL,. support, duu given u> 

1 h# on* god, G*. 

— thu uni yi» p.-n 3 Mippoit, ono 
Rjijinin^ of Brahmti^ 

^kntiilA f mod on earlical Maury-m 
itt% 80. 

Sk^ fltita uq. 

— c h 113 3 ■ n whou Hunan taUn Pura- 

W*i soj. 

^mnti tndudoa philo^phj, 4 

— ruduflOd lo Writing; I a I. 

Smritib of th" Itiulji^ytipT ^L- 

jeetiom to eoni^rfunao of thv 
YotiiiJtLi paaug&a ou Braliinftn. 


— philoHOphiea nf tintjiniA And 

Xaidnia nit, (0^. 

^aui^, multlpitaitj Of. 600. 
t^mndn a qiLality, ImY'ing Akiia or 
othr.r fur ii & .nil L>rir ao co, 534, 
Sp^i, *,Sa. 

WplurfA, 1 thfl ninrnul word =Brmh- 
man,' ^ 90, 517. 

— V idicta on. 536, 

— Yp^jl anil Jiiltnkhyi on, 539, 

— SyAyn ou F 54 j. 

— VahpiphEkA on, 543. 

— Notind, dlfilxHb from IsHw^ 

5 Jfi* 

^pho^yMLA r 537. 

Srm ddM, faith, 548. 
iSniti and Sjnntk. 3. 

— or r*'vk']jLtii>n + th« oridenc* 

jnvokrd hy RiiEatoYAPiJU 191 

— And Apli YdMAfdiflen'atfe btf- 

titMip jay. 

— in-piraticuj, ji|. 
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State religion in Indie, 34, 

SEni Lit fcL-H, to lit 1 u^xl with mutlni^ 

tfa, 

stern iind: rout* mcwiilng of, jji, 

81b uI*- Bind SdMlfaft-earint. *37, 

?aW. 

Sl 5 h l Lit nil i lit <■. 445. 

SuhjWt Jtti 4 object, m rpftl ur ph<- 

BllID l.TJii] 1 J<u. 

— — i 4 nljtj of, i7j T 

Su>iJ*CitlT«tl00, 373. 

NutwtiiiaOi!*, 578. 

Subtly body, aererdinir U* th* Yo- 
dAiita, 394. 

Suklii, blina, 3^W, 34* 
SwpLbmA^iin^ migrate*. a|W 
ditfilib 33H- 

— — mblJt) indy, ,394, 

— - — the lit A pa-wirtra, of ih n tihm- 

k 1 1V 4 L- fib IMojihy, 3 J 5 r 
$Mmhwhi teNUitt* the XiJbjTH-yjL*a of 
UtitBfne* 4^ 

— — of the Siiat Kjltetiu, 485-4^ 
.vouvjk not plb'pi'tlur bathing. 

4 * 1 * 

/HofevjLim, th Lh i 1 ):-cli „ Jij. 

— doctrine* of emptlnew^ jJO, 

— rtnpitacw 4 otitritt«t ^ 4 ^ 

— nlliHLuit, 40a 

Supply*, JJ. 

^u|ir?mk< Bering acting from ^om- 

fVLApioi^ 433 

SutanL, 3fj. 

llj-Ji , 4 h 

^Lltrn. a'llmlilhiit, 476, 

Sut ra-vii e e i by BodhAyn na t a 4 s, 
Mfllrm* krmwn Ur liuddh Lilii, 

— 1 E Iir-IT fftylr. i 2 I. 

— now |oNt r bijuwu to I'iwJpki, 


ff pbilusnphy,, (he Six. *,*■ 
iatin^r during period from Ibid- 
dlin. fifth century, tu A<okii + 
third itaiury, tu f 

TAB EK A M, 1 tmt Ona, the Dtaibr 
Hupromo Being, 

TfttpTWS 33^ jS„ 341. 

Enittiriyi, nuibnr nf tlm, 373, 
TnkJLlcUA-U, hr., J01. 

TiEinunlJni), ,4M- 
Toiifnitra*. it*i% 338. 

— ^tkta enlyh y£j. 

Tentr^ cnmqtat kin of 

riliwv 3A4, 1%. 

Tnpaii yf th* Hindu*, 409. 

TexJfciu old, 475, 

— refuEJiUoti or mtwwn in g fc ieiS. 

To-1 **m iai, Thntt prt that, i6eu 
-Then ert St* 483, 

TaCtT^ munl^j 394. 

— — llic, yiS r 

Tjjitvfl.4, itm rwrnty fire, ^ 

Tomlin in*I ferine in Upuialndt 6. 
recfjufcdiJfDfc, 315, 

T<stinyfc>u, ijuottfd, aoj. 

— &nrii'ni Hgn, i* 3 - 

Tercblta [ liw, pupiJ «f Mthkliwi, 
dhtjcup ftraej amonp rdlow^n 
nf Mani. H4. 

IVniiJtm.i minor, Pnkuhfl, 564. 

— cniijnr, VyApakw, 

— medium Yjipye, 1=6+, sGe. 

Turtnn ns^d in Hindu pbil->i"jthy b 

nnt the wirii* a* vie nn**, 3*3. 
TfaKHlj^t the Hindu, juy. 

— An ■tuikiii. 37H. 

‘Jlibd pln>- T tb»-, 334. 

third Valll of Uj»ni*bi*J, 


**7 

— iwribd to Brfbju^Htl, M”* 

— - aiy le r>f t bis 

— tiljdlm i-iilJuJ MnnutA-^didm. 
IXLhiilUtv nf mibMillMl tn| I ii, 

— SL in |hi- fourth chnptrir,, 

30 ^, 

— the philo4rt]>iijf*T T Uter Lbifji 

TiEiddlut, 4U 

— date ef, if4* . , , 

Sntbu Siitrob njttvtv *4 juri ur 

DuiJdhidOfii^ lit. 


Thror ['uapEctt of phi]4*0jibfe»l nyi- 
U'lllS 403- 
Timr, jfij. 

Titms priw:nl, put. ruEurn. jiy 
Tiitbljaa, or llrta*fc*4 if 3 . 
TT*i$v*ym, J43- 
Tr^qnlUlty (Sind . &*- 
Trirtd, UhjwTUJr Artb* nnd Kkm*, 


— o/Jtamflnfq, 

TH]pLirik». dnU> rtf, ly 

Tritin n. Ur-, *nd rrutlkAnn Bbeda 


SuYnmA^ptnl tbn, J91- 

Srabh&P'm ftiilf i]iuinin#tod, 47*. 
STulikAuiiA, 417, 
tnJcchj, 4 ^ 3 - 

^v»t 4 iT«tira Uftaniibiid* Ihu throe 
Ouiifti fnunil Hfwi in thr t j» 3 , 
— Upuiiahud* ^\4$r 
Hyajjt-iula, 35, 39. 


Troth better thin wnfirt, 473. 

— l il rolFiJk r 

Tijawibi throe dmabl* 

Tupdtrk wn 4 Siddhi* |15.V .’If 3 a 
Tvauihfri', ( be irult^r, nut ml rm* 
lew. r%f |i 3 L thiikfiH, 17. 

Tire. ItrihffliiM, Iho wtifd md eIj« 
nnu ffiud, 333, 
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UDDlliKi) J-£*+ 

Ud^yutakiMnBt mt Udy otoki m. 477. 
Uiftilomaa, 

tfmnrffclTui to rffriur ? £ Si, 

UpAd&iutf mitorLt? wiu^ 307- 
UptUlhip eondiUnn;. 563, 

UjAdDin, limiting r^ixwlit infiw of 
Ek.imi- n3nJ form., J07, 

— Aw, ji; h 

— coui.IIlwIls ItDfwjiloiiii 

— or OamUtfOBn, JJ7* 

— ^ndiEions, 

' U[Alftbdbj p perception, S3 7. 
IJgrt£i&^ eompatiiOJl, $]&> 587* 

— boloogi to tlift Nyiya iachootp 5!^ 
TT^AiiEsEkJil-jH-niHi, Too a c H 6 . 
UpajtisliJuK known to Euddljtats* 

j® r 

— <if r TtHJOgfi[prt.J ilk Dud- 
dhiif Caij un, 11 1. 

— buuJjktiua of t | ■ 1 i l • N *i11 ■ -il 1K793, 

ifl** 17^ 

— rbarucUr of the, j.Sj. 

■— 4 ]ii< Hijodl uf briar philo- 

ooflhy, 

— And Vodfttltlij Aomothihg botwrati 

Uaoj 167, 

UpAsaiias Eajmi>n, 33, 

U|mrAitbitp boa char of FAitlni, 153. 

— (he VcdMbtH $3^. 

HpiybV mvaaa uf Altiiining Saih&- 
dhi. 451. 

Upotfc^dhn, 310. 

VtjiAt Li-vid htip ■■ri.ui IiaI injukrf ioEi*, 
i6j. 

UUAnpttkibjip 367. 

V k GAPT A YAWA, vnri% itmn a 

^j-nn^ 53a. 

VAlkAftltBp 3*7, 338, 340, 
VflithiniLyj^rttn^ losa of; referral 
to by Elt^kKhUiry** r 1 3. 
YtErtgya.-«tAki of flu tld iWlgy, 
44f ’ _ 

VAUdli,BikildliM rriiiTfcitat* 377ILC,, 

Yaisnliib. uord not found in 
UiwuiiibAd% its. 

— «n Sph^flp £4^ 

— Murphy, *74. 

Vaiii 1 -■ 3a kItiia, fojjowoni of EtuuadA, 
4 1 - , 

— ernution and d tHwliiiJuM ncrunl- 

ib|T to, 145. 

VfliHlLmkVHss (Kiijnj'kiiufln)* thorny of, 
^ciatmN tvitli that of Hmh> 
niAvkdikiB, 107. 

VMj dimtlon UJum in V«d* by 
* oon nwtol with 

■Jurats i*ifk 

V^vpati'MiiTUt i'hb UtiddM. 3/4. 


7 M (input i ■ M i -rik, ie-ntli iwn buy* 47% 
Vdliailii, kirk. 35. 

VaJmnprmtbjL-i, 13, 35. 

Vliijtf « Bikuieiii, 11, 

Vanili:i j 5 liMrA mml i-mm KaiaIjl 

Anti Earthtinj H 31ft, 

Vjtrws, colour And cut«y 13, 
VAi&lljUfc 3 kn|i melons, ai^ 419, 

— dlapoaitliow, 4% 

Va^p from VanJtiji, 3 [ft. 
Vutukiidli.t. knew the six TlrtliyA 

pfailoaophirq, 47S. 

VMunoLrA of (Jiu VAiftihtb Kdih»l, 

„ m + 

VilhjUk M?¥Dn in nutnW, can l*r 

diattnguishHHi, ao. 

Vtdfd^niAiiJp Sq K c., TripEtaka 
written, £. 

VAyuftt wlrnti, 3£o. 

Vedn t iELfalllhiJity *if thfip 146, 

— dies wan La no proof, H;g. 

— lilcAiilnk’ ijf, i^ r 

- H*ini 4 ltlfin uf t(is man huiuml, 
Itii rityricHi", 

— wtparhiwtn origin of Lb*, 370, 

— nmhority u-ifr Earn'd by Kdpiii k- 

iho, 3 c^- 

— cannot pitfVn the luriatfint^ of a 

Supnsmo P-’Ln^, 435, 

— the word of BimtiittAn, f 17, 
YriLaiibyAyftiiia, Icikriiitig the Yods 

by huart- 1R4. 

VuJ.ilkt^. won I rJcH'n JLiht ftHrUf III 

old Ulmiiidiad, Hi. 

— or 14S, 

«— ttii • first growth *if pliiloflopikisd 
thnugli^ Iji. 

— foflovron of the, oaliud Aii|iA.ikii- 

nhAilnA, i| 3 , 

— fuudtinflntBj doctmui fflf fJt^ 

*S 9 - 

-— of thiip iIfo, 

—- philoVrrpbJaA, two, 

— inohlkin of, -'^3. 

— flTlt c^o«ra in tlw .S'vi'tdk^aiEoni, 


— And -SiLfritliyA, (wly io]AtlrhSk I 

— tho, monifftEcp 369, 

— <m SplKi^f $30.' 

Y^-dAntA'SAfbf 3S1. 

VodA^tA-SLUmH ftflii rt'nfQft'iy.n mi, 

oarlEur ttiaiL tli,- Eini|[A^ut^it&p 


—* and nilnliv^ ■ , L!4 1 ' 

vf. !££- 

— motho41enl, 1S4. 

VHbimim, fclbiwfin Of UpaniahAifii, 


YottHQiEf^p a, does not rd% Joiti 
Droll.man* 404. 
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Wnliintlht-i cEcri to the tinrtuil ftaui 
tin' real* 397. 

Vttfiujt, Authority of the, r^j. 

™ hUtml of, fllvnuJ, 1-J_ 

— wohIs lb, Hupprnaiu 1*1,1 3711. 
>Wie ffiHfit, thr*e .rErk^-.,- ji V.f 

Un- hL_v; fa 0/ tl^ mJd-alr; 

■ ,\' nf t ij 4 *- e*rt kt 4JL 
VlKlis hymn*. dale frjj-, 3000 IL c. Of 
5*00 *,c., little gKi&nl by this, 
44. 

V* 4 lo V**. a feminine, 74* 

— «i[ieiift)n«wUh Sophia of <XT+* 

76. 

Vado ■ dh^tiTyaA. 

Varhii! nymboli. sik 
Vitihiiti-pAdiip 4 ^|, 

V lbb fitifl, piiWana, 458, 

VilhilH*, +h 3 , 449. 

^ idEh.iin, arranger, name glvco to 
Ibfl 0*0 £l*| F Gj, 
VMh’jkn-en^ln-tirattfrJiil, 378, 

Vitly&mALm, kmiwliMlg* only, Jto. 

— (wiring 55*. 

Vifilil^^Hij Lih h-i. niijifweed to Ilhv« 
fiompcisi'd the Siidr*^ 

3 "?* $S*‘ 

Vik^nta, eixtrcn, 350L 
V iH<i p or higher fhtjghu^mrn^ 
" 4 + 

Vlalyagm-fid)^ jfo. 

Virtue n*. 45-. 

Virtue, a preliminary of *tnWh* 

at!, 

Virnddha. dj^uu^nt« proving tie 

rcivr**, 509, 

Vkdklaii ftHjnd on ofu£|*«E Mawryan 
wm, Sa 

\kxmKi. yrriJB# clrmfinLn, 44711.. 
VhluuAntrftiDp uuevi.nm^ 147. 
VMjoja, 

Vufei^ 410, 

—- dhguJwfrd m fSipil‘ihiL, 5^ 
ViiWj^rlnd, 5^, 

VifjBJtfu^AdTailn, IJjIiillIhujab hyj- 
I cm. *45. 

VirT«, or VikAhjim. 34k 
VijraluiDdui^ lat. p- d^Viihipmrist of 
V iivjikn nfljin. 59, 

V^voiarjjjAjj, JeasritwL vague And 
Uncertain, dutfttterv 551. 

— maker of Air 111 in ^4 AiJjwtiTw 
iljdwii^ jnirm* that Worn 1" 
ITPOft Into jsspncUe duityt l**od 
#* PHI I <*Li n Ejtp, 57. 

Virrc, or AN.^hK itprnient tlr*t 
nti*-jjipl ut MinpnlhsndtRj; t h» 

mrimn goda a* forming n cJjw a, 

„ fl 1 * 

VlUmtd r davilllaif. 509. 

Vimrlii, tLLTLiiuy aw*y, 343. 


Vivmrta-rMi, tbwry of UJiuj.io, 
107. 

VlfMTJlt* 40^ 

Virr'JsAnanrln, 175, 

Vivid Lih JL dwnre iif knowledge 348. 
549, 

VEji^a ar Vink*, 407. 

Vnlii o r Vndb-ti, puMlhly SofuilLril 
uronln, 

Vn HhitlL'TTM n nHTod .■’ii Irekiu* 7 3^, 

— ting of Nepal* *. n. apn 
VjWi. wc.rriit Jist-flu indiv-pdianE 

things, 534* 

VjdpaiA, i.r jijw ^ud Jt'rt, 

— wluil penudu. 5*2. 

— Of &iuihytL r liiffBPUlii major. 

Vj-Apla, fh'rvjn], <i, $63. 

Vjijiti, uninuifll pul*. pwtfiiii.in, 
M 5 #. f?=>. 

— sl may im Miip In. nlnttj Dintf 

ram^yet net in Hie IpHlulr^dt(p. 

. 

— tlLn^frrblK 57I. 

Vyipj*, what uiuri be fH$nrftiM f 
S^J- 
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Abbott. A ffiSTOxr of Gxxfcx 
By Ev£I#y» A?aoit, M-A,, Ll^f 

Pa.it L— From iTic Flailie^t Time* lo the 
If anfa Revolt, CiO*vn Sv-ol. iai. 64 - 

Part It—500 a ti d-t Crom* Hvo., ioa. foi, 

P*fi Iff ..-From the Peace or 445 d,c, to 
the Fall of the Thirty a* AlJicni in 405 
B-C, Crown 8vdu Km, M. 

Abbott —/tt if.ifK CoxxStalx : beijif* 

Some Account of the Lc^ Notable 
Putum of the South Afftcftti War flOltV 
tbe Pnint pf View of the Aufitmh^n Ftaiiks. 
By J. H. M. AlfliltfTT. Crown net. 

Aciand and Ransoms -A J/axo- 

tooiejx ovtzjxx of the 
reJVT QFEnKLAXn TO E 89*. ChmnologicaJly 
Attttflgjtd. By the Right l-ion. A- H- DyKH 
Aelako* uid Cvurf. ItA^fiddiE, M-A. Cro^m 
five-, 6i 


Baiilie, — The Ofx r/. 

f/.ov:■'■■■■■ V - r .' fly Ali^hf.* 1 
Biir.T.iF. With f I"-r -Ktavtiff Pnrtnnt' 
and h FdV-t^e UltLFtT-riwtit €sfrwn 4W,, 
3 $r, net. 

Besant --Ttox :J3fass* .r c?/ Zaxoax- 

Bv Sir Waltfh Hc.™*t. With ft llto- 
tratfcrcifi. Crown £«>., u. ^ Or t™*i 
m; si School l*ri7t pH edge*. u. Gd 

Bright / // . 1 £?/ £www-. 

By the Rev. |, Fh/.nuK IMoht* D.D, 

Ptfiod L A&d-T: tfQFAXCin'l M? 

4-19-14^5 CrTPm Svo,. 4 J- W< 

Period II F& ,^-VJK/n . 14 ** 

[Oik 

Period III. COA 7 ;: rLTJMMA 
L i&SQ-i&ijr Qnm.xva.nj**** 

Period l V, T? r GKti 7« OF WhXCCMJE*- 
I *37 I Crown *yO: 61 


Allgood. Chi.va iVAX* iSho : 

Letters .r.vn JfocRX.i^. B\ Mijm- 
Genctal G. AU HHHhB. C.U., fonrualy Li*ui. 
G h ALUKKir» F hi Division China Fiem 
Force. Wilh Flans »t>6 iSlusit,. 

lion'e Denty -|fcn. I Sir W + oeL 


Bruce .— Tm /■:■, . ■ Au . 13 -/ 

/Tv JtyKPtn; of. Thirty-tiwe Vrti*' 
am&nftM ihc TrK- ■ our .%th-We«nn 
Ftomiei sf 1 ethic- Bv RiCiUtt* IlMfi 
Bhi lc, EXE Willi milflTAtiw» *5 
a Map. S*«u. i5f.net- 


Annual Register [The)* A Review 

of Public Event* it Home and Abroad, m 
tbt year t^oi. H^o., ihs- 

Volumr4 of the . ^OT4£ MFOtSfMM lor the 
yean 184Sj I tjpo eon M] be had- i^r. each. 


Buckle. Hi. ... •- O".' 's^ tm' 

j.v Jf.Mit j< ffS. By Hi ■» v T mm* * Biew-C 

c.u;«r A-j;jrr.». i -' cio^ti a™., w 

• SH-ff lih jr- ‘ . J ™ 1 s. Cron: 

Svo., 1 rij+ tWf. 


Arno) d, — Lvtroouctofx I.xct uses 
OX MonftfiS HiSJVXl'' Wy Thom^uJ Ai- 
Moi.it, D.IX, foitnerly Head Master of Km^J' 
SehrKiL 71. 64 , 

Ashbourne. —/Vrr: Save Cxaftmkic 

ox Hn Lir*: .ixp Tjuks* By the R^bt 
lion. ELptvA ut* (rtniWMp LfitP JuiiiotfftsT, 
Ltiid Chaturertof o( ItfliWitL With U lor- 
Eraita. Jgvo,, j^FFc top, ja- 

Ashley. -Stfitrxvx. Marog/c . ,w 

XCQjVQJfK - a Volume of Kl*^ ^ 

Jp AmHlww, M.Ai 5 *' nlrtL 


Burke. -A // r«wr p> 

FjWJf 1T5TW IP tiw 

fJvr^r/f or K-■-e’. • .v/ji 
Bv UwtK Ralph ni 1 ^^ :i.A. Edrieit 
by SfAnTt% A. S, Jfi - Wih 6 ^1^ 
j vela, Cmavr t*o. r f'n, net. 


Caroline, Quteii ;/ r v/: 

01 ~r " r y.VMT 

//. J.v/t mt* 7 ?xr QiUMSf Rxetvr:* 
NEud\ ilf Urr ! if- -nd Tfonc, By w, O 
Wtumik M.A-, 1 h + Anthof nl J Tl- 
Lcntf of nn tEnCt^ > "■ a 

Svcv t .01, 


Bagwell /a/; ^ W-* 

7 Vji4 ?£* By Riuiahd Racwull, Ll^P. 
{j vnla.1 Vota. 1- Sind II. F»» dtt ^ 
l^whra of thr North me« to the Ftar *37"- 
flvci r . Val HI .57*11603. N, i!ir. 


Chesney. & ’ ■ - - f 

the S\Tlen of Adm ?- ■ India. ^ 

Gener^ Slf G: of ^hkhiM. K_C-b 
With If t ahowfap, J 1 'be Adimrtw*im« 
Divitrion* of Rrh IrLdia atf- 
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Churchill (Winston Spencer, M.P-) 

Tut River War ; nn Historical 
Account of ihc Rwontjae-lof Ihfi Soudan. 
Edited by Colonel e, Rhodes, D.S.O. 
Wilh 14 Slap* and Flaim, Ami 51 llmaHa- 
tiofi* fr am Drmwtngt by A*ot>* McNcrJ-i-t 
AIm with 7 Photopaviire Port™ u of 
Genera]^ clc. 2 voEb- MvC., 361- 

Revijiep Axe Cheackn BflSfnpj*, 
In OrtE Vdyme- Wltfc PhoOwraVuft For 
trait of ViMlOunE Kitchencr of Khartoum- 
and 2J Maps and Flan&. Hvo,j. IC** w. 
net. 

Thr Smxr or thm Malax*#** 
Field Foecr. ifigy. Whk 6 Maps and 
Plans- Crown Byo., 32. Srf. 

London to Ladysmith vitPRS tori a , 

Down &V-Q.+ 6l. 


AfA- OutttTO/fs March. With 

Pcf trail of Major-General htf lan 
Hamilton. and SO Mapl FlaTIS ' 

Crown BiTO-, 6*. 


Corbett (Julian S.). 

, Drake and the Tudor Navy, 

with 1 History of the Ri*c of Bflgfrnd 
a* a Maritime Power. With Portrait*. 
lUssExmlfon* and Maps. 4 Ctown 

&vo., fc&l. 


. Thf. Successors of Beane. With 

,j Portraits |2 Phuwgrivure) arvd 14 
Maps ind Flanii^ Svo.. air* 


Creighton (M.. D.D., Late Lord 

Bishop of London)* 

A IftSTVRV OF THE PaFACV FROM 
the Great Schism to the Sack of 
( , Home p 1375-1517* & ^la. *-i. Bvo^ 

\i rtel tadl. 

Quefh Elizabeth. with Portrait 

Crtiwn 8vO., 5lr ncL 

TOXICAL £s$* yS AW& REVIEWS. 
Edited by LoinaE Chkioht&x* Qxtrm 
l SvOh 5a. net 


Dale,— The Amv/mk of English 

'tmnmtVTioHAi History. “ fcV 

DaUZ* ia!e Scholar of Som^vtSIe Coflkge, 
Oxford. Crown &uo.. fci. 


De Tocquerille. —I>amoc*a€v n* 
America. By Amelia di Tocjuivn4A 
Tra.nfilatffd by Hihiv Remvj + C. B. t P-tL. 
a iti)i. Crown i&t 


Dickinson* — The Defelopmkft of 

Pamliamee t during tub Ntb'ET&XXmt 
Century* By G* Loweh Dicxiniot, M,A, 
Svo-. 71. fcL 


Studies if Irish His* 

7H7*r ASP BiqGMaFHT, Mainly of (he 

eighteenth Century. By C. I.rrros 

pAleFCNELft. Svo, fc t£J. bd. ncL 


Fitzmaurice * — Cm*mles Will jam 
Fred wasp, DlFE of BmixswfCt: an 
| [[p-TTirtral Study, By Lord liDitlffifi 
FCTJHAUKICIL With Map and 1 PwtFiiu* 
8vr* fit. net* 


Fronde (James A.). 


The Jftsrox r ofMhglahb, from ibt 
Fall of Wol«y to t he Defcai of i-ie 
Spaninh Armada, 14 vds. Crown Svo., 
31, firf. each- 


7 > /f Divorce or Catherine of 
Aragon Cur™ five,., ji, 6i. 


Tiff Spanish Story of ths Ar¬ 
mada, and other Hiayt Cr. Svo-, 3 Ji *“■ 


The English in Ik bland in the 
Eighteenth Century. ivoli, Cr.e«>-. 
i:t* fief. 


E/v USflSFAMFN in THE Sl^TFENTb 

Century* 


t y yA 7 , 

Cabrnft EJitiv*. Crtwn ti. 
niuitratrd EdifwiL With J 

eravmx Plates end 16 «h“ . 

tions. l.»r B e Cr. BvO,, giMoR. ^ ■ ™*- 
► Silftf Librarf • Cr. Svu., Ji.«, 


CenrAC/L on Trent. Crown 

&YO- s J!. &/. 


r Studies oh Gkea tSus/fc rs- 
Cabimi Bm&m* 4 »k *4*' 

■ Slip#? - EdUi^rn* 4 ^ CfoW1> 

gva, 34. M* each* 


C^rJTAJt: * Sketch. Cr. 8vo f y & 


Selections from the W b , 
James Anthony FrbVW 
f>. S. AtLP!r. M.A. Crown 9 vO., ? »- 
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Fuller.— MeypT anu the If inter- 

UVD' By FREt>c*ic w. Fulls** \Shih 
Frontispiece and Map of Egyp [ * ni lhc 
Sudan. Svo. F nci. 

Gardiner (Samuel, Rawson, D.C.L., 
LL.D.), 

Htsroftrofi Efqlafp, from the Ac- 

ce»!UO<i of James [. to the Outhieak &r the 
Civil Wtf, 1 603-1641. IO volt Crown 
&vo. R 51- nel eacb- 


GrosS,— 7ft* Sources and Litera¬ 
ture OF hXQ-U*M HllTORV, FROM TNM 
BAMUMS 7 TlltAS TO ABOUT (4B5. 0 y 
CiiaALSS Cmo*a r Fh„I>* fivo., a Hi. ittf* 

Hamilton* — Historical Record of 

THE I 47 V (A r ,tM?3) HUSSARS, frniLA.br 17*5 

m a_d, iqao. By Cdhn«3 Hmlf 
bl?ek£ Hamjp.Tos, M,A.. ChfWi ctmreh. 
Oxford; Eire Ccrmmandfol i-he RcpbKfiL 
Wiih 15 Coloured PUte* 35 P«tr«u r Etc., 
in PboftogimtfCi arid 10 Hip* and Ptifl** 
Crown 4Hu- r |fUt dpi, 4*!. neL 


^ History of Tffx GffAT Civil 

War* 1(14-3:’ 1 &49r 4 vdI s, ** 

tach, 

^ His TOR V OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
and the Protectorate. *649-1660. 
VoLL 164^165i.WHbtANtam Kiu. 
Val. tL 1631-1654- With ; M»P*. 

ill. VoL III- 16341636, With 6 
Uapt, Svou, ait 

JVjt ^ri7M,v7- i‘ HisroRY of £fb- 

land. With 378 illuvHa.tiertc. Cm™ 

gVff., gilt top. t iJ. 

Also m FAfW Valvmfi, prtcc +J- each. 

What G Plot Was. 
With B ItEuslfaiionBr Crown Sm>S*> 

Cromwell's Place in History- 

Founded on Six Lectures delivered to EM 
University of Oxford Cr. ZvQ" M- &*■ 

Outer Cromwell. With Froiitis- 
piece. Crown Sto., 5*- net. CT ! 

German Empire (T%e?of To-day ■ 

Ouilintt of iu Formation and Development 

By 1 Vehit \n \ Ctown Sw. + fil- rtdj 571 

- * v 7 ! 

Graham.— Soma# Africa : an Out ¬ 
line of Ihe Hi.iory of the Rora»n Qceof*- 
(ion af North Aliici. h»M«l chuH> upon 
tcUMSiptions and M onumcn txJ Rtnuin* tn 
that Country. By AlifWf OW 
F=S r A,* F. R, L B.A. With 30 
of Original Drawings tiy U» c Author. * 
a Map*. Svo., 161. nel. 

CferilJe—i Journal of the Rticss 
of Aim George IV.. Rim tviuJAHir-. 
and Queen Victoria By CjiaslrisLh f- 
Guville, formerly Cl ak of the GMW L 
8 volt Crown Sy0. p Ji- Wh each. 


HARVARD historical studies. 

The Suffebssion or the African 
S ura Tea or to tub (JHited States of 
America, ttofi-ifye* By W. E. B. Du 
Bots, Ph.D. tafr. jt. 

The Contest over the Ratificaton 
of the Federal Comnmnfff JfcfM* 
CHUSETT*. By S. B- M + 

A Critical Study of Null ifica tion 
in South Carolina* By P- F. Howro^ 
A M- 9 *o> 

Nqmiwations for Elective 

rwt ^vrrjtp Srjf«L By Hsbipic* 
W p . PuLuraia,. A.M. Itvo., 71- ™- 

Bibliography of British Muwf 

CJFAl History* mOMmm Gild* -*™ 

arjATJsr A By 

ChilIcles GacHSp Fh-l>, SvO.. taj P 

Tux Lts&xrr a ye Fxst Sou. Tamtjxs 
;.v thS South Hair. By Th*o»» t_ 

SmitW, PIlD, ™■ 

Tits PfoYiyciAt. GoyixFOM if the 

EyciUM CcwtfEM or Serin A*fn*fM. 
|Jy El- a*T» BtlLmiA Oi*«W«- S| M"' ?<* ^ 

The Coufty Palatwk or Dcrtt** 

^sfisasssasKSi 

uS^S'mS^ »«., !«. «, 

Util __///fjjfn r HiK'UMRNTS' With 

menu dl*W» ill Edi wd with 

asgsagas?” 

Ph.D- Crown bv*l. 71 - 
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Lecky (The Rt, Hon. William EJHJ 


w. 


Historic Towns. Edited by E. A 

FiiE«M^K r D,C-UhBTid Hcv,W illiam 2 
M L A, With Mapi and FIro*- LfO wn 3 vo., 
31, fri. each- 

Urhici. «(V.W Hirnt O 'J™^ B r c w - 

C ^.4^'“ G 

c arjau*"* *£ n/..v. „ 

ColchuUCT By »=V. E L R * t “- 
CuttL Few Yoffc- Br TbrtJMt 

EceCrt. ByE-A-FreCf*** RowevelL. 

Lmta, J*y H**. w 1 l*y Hmf) 

Lo(q t . Ubet 

Hunter,— History of British 
1 VIIM BvSir WiLLt^M Wit»on Huwvsit. 
K.C.S.L. M.A., LL.D, Vot. t. -ItitrodiK- 
lOfV to the Overthrow of the Kn^lijih lel \m 
SpEc* Archipela^ri. l&Jj. Wish 4 
8ia„ eMj. Vat. II-—Tih the Union -f the 
Old and Sew Companies under the Fail of 
Oodolf'hm’B AwAnJ P T70S. i 4 i. 

Ingram—-* Cjut/cm Exan/na- 

TfQH OF lM/SH Hfi ronv. From the Eliza¬ 
bethan Comrowt to live Ue-^tive Umm 
of l^oor By T. Dux*** I sow an, LL U. 

a vflU* Bra* ^ 

Joyce k—^ Smxr Msmxr v* 

frtsin tht EarEitat Time* to ifloj 2 Jv 
P. W. jovetp LL.Pi Cnawn flwo.* lo*. w, 

Kaye and Mallesom IL'^tokv of 
rim Indian Muti\t, s " 

Jehs w, Rnd Colonel &- B. MalLX- 

Bor;, With Anidnical In&z* and Mxps and 
Pbniu ft volt Crown ivg., 31. &f- e»*h- 

Kent. J>/a Excuse EadicaLx: ^ti 

Hiitoric^i Sir etch. By C, B< Rctturti* 

KlKT, Crown hvo., 71, 

Lang (Andrew). 

Tut Afrsrsxr of Mamf Stvaxt. 
With ft PhoioHravurc Elute* H Portrait^ 
and 15 other IflvUj'itlonfl. 3 vp,. tSi. ttei- 

Acj/«j rwA <frvr// d.vp rate- Gwvkie 
Mvst&MT* With OowiitV Coat of Aim* 
in coknUp j Photofi^niviiie Poe traits ami 
«hCJ 11k«truitpn*. ^vo, F ^ net. 

L a u r i e.—//.< a?*/e vi £ Svm&mi " J 
Kdvcati&iK Sy S S. 
l.Autlfi, A-M-. LL.D. Crown 7*- &f - 


tfi$m&r OF England in the Em* 

TMANTH CMSTUK9. , 

Svflk avo, VdkL 
Bltd n.„ ljoa-I7fto» 3 ^ i V ^ L 
IV 1700 - 1704 . 3 &- ’ Vo(i v ” ttnd Vl - 

rS-VjW-^S V ^ VIL ^ Vm - 

1793- 1 tkso, Jdi. 

EnoLA^p. 7 yoU Ceowh 

jtvih, 31, iset e&eh. lnttLAtfB. 5 
Crown flvn., !H- ncf eacJl ' 

// tS 7 X J *' f of European Steals 

FMa.ii r-i UilVSTVS TP CUAh'l-KtfAtiXX^ a 

voE r - Crown ^v<K t to*. neL 
History of the j Vise axd 

KXCF OF THE Sl*/FIT lV A\4T/ON4EISM IF 
EVXOFE- J wd 3 a. Crown -five.. IW. net. 

&MMdtiKAt?r anp Lmjmtf. 

Library Edit in* - a v°U- &V 0 ,* j&i. 

Crf irrtfV Wj Iep^h a: vo!*. C r- dvo., titt, 


GoFSF^MEN rs anp 
ruts ttf Continental Em&m 
Lawresck LowmJh a tali. &vo„ ait- 


Al- 

By A . 


Lumsden s Horst, Records ol\- 

Rlined bv H. H.S. I’l .'HhE, W»ll 1 M *P- 

And n»iP«iDU. Pnrtraits mid Iliuittlltml m 
Uu Te«. 4W. 

Lynch. - Tuf- Wa* of the Ctntb 

LttOAl; RBHK A EKCOKP OF ' 

n bail's' Esmtuscss u ’ tT J< TIIS **¥! :> 
is Cuts. I. By Ghokue lvmii, 

Ccifteawmdem of die ■ SplierCi s lr - 
Partf Ait ai »4 11 Lrmvnbvo.. 

■Cl s. DEI. 

Macaulay tLord)- 

TtfE Life a.yt> SVorss of ^t gp 
Macai fLdr. 

towilfc 

Vob. L4V f Hismtr of EvCLAFP 
Vol*. v.-vlt. fiii.tu. 

l.votA# PiiSAL Corf. 
to Knuctrr’s -QtrAirrx*u X 
Vol. VHL N rRSaims, L.^so/A '-at* 

Rif ME, Af tStFLLA.vRiyf* POFNJ. 

Vok. IX, ond K. TM Lift i g 
Letters of Limit MaCJI-Iai-^I 
Sir Ge 0 , TuvottMi aaft - 
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Macaulay [ Card)— continued. 

THE iVORKS. 

*Athe iff' Edition. With iz Portrait*. 

12 vd v Larne Crown. Svo., 31. 6 d, £4£h. 
Voli* L-VL History of England, 
fRoa rue Accbssipn pf jT a mbs the 
SECOAOr 

Veil* V IE. X . &5SA13 ASP BfO^SAPHIES. 
VdI s. XI- X1L SiwscNBf* Lays or 
Ancient Rome, £rr., Am Incut* 

CuWrift Edition. 16 vein- Pml 

iftr, 

Lfamry 5 voU. Bm* £ 4 - 

/ferc^r of Exgla nd from the 

Accession OF yAMBS TH$ $£COND> 
Papuhtr Edition* * ™k Cf+ lave,, JJ- 
Siud^ri EdtfiVfl* a vel^ Cf. Im, ia- 
Artl/i Edition 4 vd*- Ci. five- H 5 J. 
m 4 ii 4 v 1 J?rffrV?P*. With 6 Portrait*. 6 

wsli/ Lu me Crown five,, 31. ^ eich. 

frfeW* a voli. P«l S«*n 4 s *- 

* Edinburgh 1 JTrfiVaon. 4 vail, five,, **■ 

each. 

Critical axb Historical Essays, 
with Lays of A.vcibitt ASova, etc., in J 
ftfrtiw 

£i//^n. Crown five, .ar, W- 

* Library 1 With Port^ft 

and 4 JtlustTatiOfl* to t lje * Uy i ■ Cf- 
five., 31. &£ 

Or/r/c.4 /- ^aru His toxical Essays, 

Student't Edit™**. I V0|. Cf. Bv&„ **■ 
Pftiplt't Edition, 2 vpli. Cf- BW-r Hi. 

1 Trrffiiymt r Edition- a volt Cf« Sve, 
CMfui Edition, 4 vok. Post Bro., 24* 
•Edinburgh' Ediiinn* 3 vok. Sm*«. 
each. 

Ltfiraij £ 4 Ueqii. 3 vein. &vo, K jOr, 

*v? t whi ch m ay be h ad separate Ey t 
bewed, fwf- each 3 cloth, u. «a ch - 

P« 4 *rtei H» G/“ L 

Kink| ami Ciladitan*- 
[.crd P»Myri_ 

[jud tlive. 

Cmuc Eh****"* 1 irf 
the KrtcnSW- 


. g* 


* 4 daoo ■: 1 ■ r tV*ipok. 
Cttfart Ileeircll'li 
Hilkihi CcMdJtniiocuJ 
Hhiewr. 

W 4 ftan EIkmImi. 

Tbf Emrl at ttnihiTii 
Luip], 


1 (T»e 


WRjTtlFCSt 


Miscmllansoiis 
Speeches A S P Poem*, 

Pcjfuifir Edition. Clown Bvo., W- 
Citbuift Edition* 4 voK ^ j+Jl 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WMlTIIOiSOr 
Lots# Macaulay- Edited, with “«■* 
frioruil Noie> r hy the H^ht Hoo. Sli tl- W- 
TstVRLYAU, Bari. Crown fivOn 


M^cklnnon (Jam^ p Ph.D.), 

1 >/j NisroRV of Eoivarb 
T HtXPr Hvo-h idr. 


r//* 


Thf Grow th asd Dxcuxs of the 
FkEscit Monarchy tu. net, 

MalleL—.V.iA/.^ - Pdi r ft.v 
French RRtvu^rtcs. By Bftitcup 
SUlt-IlT. VVith Phutogm^Tire Pwiriitc 
|vg, t 121 . bd. 

May.— Thk CoiartrtntovAL His - 

Ri*y w fKGW WM Sic 
of (itoiijc 111 - 1760 . 197 a. By Sit Thu 
E* sm«i M*\. K.C.B. iLotd KunborOUg^. 
ivols. Ct. Bra., iSj. 

Merirale (Charles, D.D.). 

SlSTVRVOF TffsRuMAlK VttDif THr. 
JfcttTiRE- 6 vqljr CfOwn Id, eadr< 

Thf Fall of the RomanR srt/BL/ct 

m Short Miitwy of the La*t Cesitety of the 
Catumon^eilth. lifao.^ 7 *+ Gdf 

OF.VERAi History of Rome, from 
the FeendMion of iht? City to the F*IF ot 
AugutEuEu^, i-c. 75 J^Dl #■ 5 

M&p*. Clown«i %..7 

Montague. — Efts Elfmfs:., vf 
Eavulh CavxrmrH&tAC Mtsro*r. oy 
F. C- Mo>TAOVV. M.A- CrownfivtL,yi. 6 d, 

Nash — The Gfka t Famine asp 
its Cctw. By v*uui.*x lbw.jm* 

S Illuairation, it am PhoH, K .ipln. b> '|>= 
Autlmr, *ad □ Mi P oT lodii >Sw«n|t ^ 
Fitnine Airo, CtO»m 9 va H M, 

Owens College Essays. Edited 

k 1 P” Tav r M. A., PrD^ 1 1,1 "• ! ^ 

and lAHru TaiT, M.A„ A**friS« 
With 4 ^ a P* 

Powell Trevelyin, 

f Cdl^o" of OnpcbUBbrf 

Kdi^d by E^*« Wwlt.L Bad O. W. 

XlITVtUir. !ivft.+ 'fii. net- 

stera?*#*^ 

^udouLrH- S***, 9 1, 
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History, Polities,Polity, Political Memoirs, to.-continued. 

Rankin (Reginald). 

Turn Marquis tfAMG&fsoi*; 

RJCHAXP THE M., net, 

A $tr*Ai,T£J£N f S ZXTTEXS TO If IS 
| Virft. (The BOef W»t P j Cftwm Eva, 

3 #r & 4 . 


Ran so me, —7^ *«« «’ C^vj^- 
tvtsoxal Gonfitaatn tv 
By Cvilt RftHoortH, M.A. Crown Svo., 01. 

Seebohm (Frf.dc me, LL-D., F.S.A.). 

TVw English Village Com.vs.yjty. 
With ij Maps and Plates, Svo.. ttu. 

TxiPAL Custom ts AycllfSaxoh 
t j : beine an £■>»□> supplemental 10 
ij] 'The EnjlIiiJi Village Community, 

■ The Tribal System in Wale* ■ 
Svq., i6i- 

Set on-Karr. — Tut: Call to Asks, 

i rjrjo-1 9 j e \ of & Review Oi In’S I m pen a 
Yeonuurv Movement, and ««« *Ub>SCU 
connectca therewith. By HtSlV SztOS- 

Kakr. M-P. With ft Ffont^piecc by R. 
CaTOS-WmwviWJL Crown Bvp„ Jh ctcL 

Shaw-— ^ Mir rosy of the English 
Church bumhcg the Ctvrt It 'are anr 

imv&f THE COMVOHWEAtfHt ifi+O-ib&a 
By WlJ-UAH Av SHAW, Litl.l>. * 

£m, J&J* 

Sheppard. — Tlsx 

flF W mm ft ALL- By ** 

SHF.PFARO. SrtMtart or H.M. 

Chapeli RayftJ, Sub Almoner 10 the hi tiff. 
With 6 PhulofiTavure Pis left md 53 wfher 
illu&LtatioRi- Hfediun! S v 0 »< an. hth 

Smith -— Ca R THAGF A ND THE CaKTH- 
iGi&AXSr By R Bob wo AT] 1 £with< M-A. 
With Maps Plsirtft. etc, Cr. fcvtt,. 3*. td. 

Stephens * — ^ JfismMr of the 
French fieroLur/zx, By K- Mows 
STtl-HKSfir 8 m Void- 1 - nun 1 1 + iSr, cftch L 

Sternberg - — Mr ExPEFfENCEj; of 

the Boeh Wax By Adai.rert Count 
SriUftSift. With P/cface by Ltem.-Gol. 
G J F. Hv FTEsnmftOS, Crown ivo*. 5* r nrt. 


Stubbs .— History OF ntr. Uvifu- 

jUt OF Df/ELIXr %|*W,SfH »m t 
Iftl. 64 - 

Stubbs. - litSJVFiCAL l.VTRODVC- 
rtc.vs m TH)t 'Rolls S skims'. Sy 
Wji.MAM St cm*, R.l>,. fttfiheiiy Huboji 
wf Oxford. Refiuj Peo^mh of Modem 
History m the UnirtfWty. CoUcCital and 
Edited by Arthur HaSsaLI*, MJC 8vO Jp 
i;i, 64 , net. 

Sutherland.— The History of Acs - 

TUlM J.VJJ JVfif ZS-r/.-tAfl- 4 °™ »**■ 
p 000. By Alk-kas OEK S u THKttLA NO, M. A. 

and OeorGE SuTHEftLAau, MA Crown 

SVflVj Ur 

Taylor.—^ Sr vent's Manual 

THE Mj jwr OF /.vufA- By Colonel MtA- 
DOW1 Tatlor, C.S.I.. BtL Cr-»wi s ?A. ^ 

Thomson. — China AjYE she Toivess: 

a Narrative of the Ouihrealr of rgoo, tiy 
H. C. TmiMSn*. With 2 Map" ^ 

I llunlffttiooft. ^V0,p to*. 64 , netr 

To dd. — Ta ft ua mehta a r Govt.xf- 

.VJS.VT l.v FILM EttlTSSX COKSFIES. B> 
ALrmvs TOPP, LL.P- Si'O . jot. neL 

Trevelyan.— The A mexicah Jfe *> 
t,trr/fA'. Part L 1766-1774. By SirQ - 
TtmviLVAN, Bari. 8m P| !&*. 

Treve Ivan . —EffGLAtfu /* the Acs 
*"&. By Gto^r. 

Ticvclyax. bvo„ iyi, 

Wakeman and Hassali.— 

/yryosjccroEY to tus study i 
Comstitvtloxai Unrest. ^'«t* J* 
Hen*v OrrL#T W«kk*>J. . 

Atrnrtm tUnawL, M.A. Ctwvn bft ( 6*. 

Walpole History of Exclaft 

FFCM THE COXCLUSSW OF THB CHUT 

IV*K f.v I 0 ts ro 1858. % Sir y~ h 

Wonu, K-C.B, 6 vali- Cr. flve.. »■- «« r 

Wylie (James, Hamilton. M.A-). 

History of Exglafo 

M***rIV. a voU ™ 

‘/Joialj. Vcl- IlL. 

; ].i, 15,. Vpl. tv-, Mlt-lftJ' i,L 

The Council, of CenSTAircs :v r*« 

DEATH OFjOHF Hes. Cr. Bva., ™, ■»> 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &<a. 


Bacon. — The Letters a so Lies of 

FSlaXCIS BaCQK* iDPCLV&fSG All ms Oc 
CJJ/01 VAt iVGRRSr Edited by }aMKA Sph?- 

DIHO> J VOlfl- 3vd., £4 +*■ 

Bage h ot —Biooraphica / 

Uy Walte A Baokhot, Crown Sto,, 3*. W, 

Bernards (The) of Abington and 
Nether WirLchendon : A Family History, 
By Mrs. Nahje* Hinoras. 2 Veil. HvO. 

Blount - — The Memoirs of Sir 
Ed warm Bumrr. K.C.P., ire. FJlial 
fey StuahT J. R*SEb Author of "The Life 
and Time* of Sydney Smith/ ett- With 3 
Photogravure Flutes. 8vo., iQf. 6d. nek 

Bow en.— Ibw&y: A ^ 

Bv the Kct, the Hon, W. E- BctflN. 
With Append™., 3 PhotnETfltrtltt Pwtiait* 
&nd mother ICluritfUtitmit, 8«L r iu. fid. neL 

Carlyle ,— Thom as Carl yls : A His ¬ 
tory of hi* Life. % jAiifJLB AMTKPfflr 
FlUKJDI. 

*795*835- a vols. CrOwrt Svq.,ji- 
1834-3881. 3 voQjl Crown Bvo m 

Crazier , — ItrirF* Life; being a 

Chapter in FmotUll Evolution and A-uW- 
biography. By Jon* Brattie Cfe«w T 
LL.1X 8vo. p 141. 

Dante .— Z //* a as 1Vo*fs of 

& 4 &TB AIHSmERl : beings Lntrodiiction 
10 the Study of ih* 1 Divtn* CoetWi* - 
By the Rev, J F. Kooak, D-D. With 
Portrait, Bvo r , iaa, W. 

Danton ,— Life op Dantqa- By A . 

H. BeUilv. With Fortfilti. Cr. S^a. Cl. 

De Bode-— The Baroxess3£ Bode, 
1775-idcn. Bv Wills am S. Chilji-Pmw- 

■LPTOtt. W ith 4 Pbotogravuie P«trt^ti 
and othef llluJlrationi- Svo. + gilt Tfffh 
11l fhi. net, 

Erasmus. 

Life a&r Letters of Erasmos, 

By James AnthqhV Fmvpi. Crown 

8vrt, , jj, 5 mJ, 

77 f * Epistles of Erasmus* fro ™ 

hi* P*rlpe*t Letter* to hi* Hft} -hr»i \c*T 
a riant-ed in Ordtf of Time 
Translation., Wth a Com men Wry. V 

Fuaxcio Mona AS Niciiol* Bvft., IW. net 

Faraday* — Fa far a r as a J^ {$w 

CCVRRAR, By Jokji TyiSfDALL. CiOW 

3 Ja 6J. 


Fdnelon : Jiii Friends and his. 

Enemiei, 1631-1713, liy £ r K, Saadis*. 
With Porsrait, 8vt>. r ICO. 6J. 

Fox.— The Early If is rosy of 
Charles- Jamu Fox* By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. G. Tkevelvan, Hart. Crown 6vO-, 

3_r , &f. 

Froude.— ffoMXSi-i Brovpf: Some 

Reptinta and Reprinted Comment*. With 
a Biographical' Prelate by she Editor. 
L, f. uujshv. With Illuatruiien*, Eve. 

Granville.— Some Records of twf 
Later Life of Hamm/mt* CouxtvsS 
GrjFF/LLF- By her Granddaughter,, the 
Hon. Hr*. Glpptiail With 17 Fortran*. 
SvOh gits top, tfif. net. 

Grey. — Mfmoir of Sim Gforl-f 
Gret, Gar r + 1799-18^11. liy 

MaSi'M.l CkeioktoNh tt.lK late Lord 
Sifihop ©f London. With 3 Portraiu. 
Crown SvOr F net 

Hamilton. — Life of Six Wile/am 

ffAMiiTOE ByR.P.GN*vM, a™. jvoi». 

jjj. ticii. ADDiiroyii. 8vo.. W. »e*«d. 

Harrow School Registtr (The), 

l&H-rgoo. Seeond Edition < c-pol- hdJled. 
by M. G. DaL'oljak. Barriiio aI-Ut- 
Jivo, (J». net* 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Six Hesky 

tljT-wIMX' K,C.B, By JottK Cl*»i 
MakAHHAX. Cfown 9 w?-. *•- *rf- 


Hawels.— My Musical Lift ^ By the 

Kev.H.R-li AwH*. With Ptotftit of Rschiii 

W'igntr ani 3 I Cr. t w., M. set. 

Hunter.— The Tiff, of Si* II 
WILMS Hvsfxx. * c*- 1 ; 

Author of' A HiiMryflf Sou* ln*fc tte. 

fly FiAKCI* S»‘“- ^' S 'V th 

o'^erirjLU (- PhuOoEri^fs 1 ! in<i + wlt= * 
Ului-triii&n*. 8¥^0.» t^i’ n * t - 

tacks on -Stosxm’alE/acxsos asp 
* r.fxAMitMKAyCirtL Wax. By LieaL-CcL 
a F? R. HtXDtitOH. With I .™j 

jj Mapa antt Plirt*. a Of. Bw. th*. 1t**- 

Kielmansegge.-^^*' of • / _ • ‘ 

v*V nor EFOLAFSy IM THE > * *** l 7 f "' 
1761 Bv Count F*i p||| c |t hiF(.MAH- 
Joot. With 4 Illustration*. Cro*n 8m 
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Leslie. -Tnx Lttc aad CAVPAfC.vs 
of A let a.seek L&suKi First Earl of 
LEYKX- % ChAKU-S TeAKY* 

SLA. With Maps und Plans. 8 vO» tfi*. 

Lie«n. — Letters or 

Pejstess Lie yes* dur/vg her RMStimm 
H? totmoX t idiz- 1 % 4 - Hditvd by Lcmil 
G. Korn* no*. With 3 PhOEograviire Far- 
trail*. l+i, net- 

Luther — Liff of Luther. By 

Julius Kortlih, With &a IHuhtxiiLmn* 

and 4 FatnimiSics of MSS- Ct, fivO^ 5 *- W 

Macaulay,— Tjtr Ltr eA yr* L*ttmm$ 
OF /.OSD MazauLaY* By flic %hi Hon , 
Six G. O- THtvKLYAN^ Baft. 

Pvfulitr Edition* i voli Cr. 8v*.> n, 6<f- 
Sfufaifj i vol- Cr. 8vO,, &j. 

C*Wf E dilion. 2 «l* Post &vo. § i ar. 

- frfrntaiYA * Edition, i void. Svo.^each, 
Ediths a vote. fivo H 

Max Miiller (F.) 

7Va Z/fj afd Letters of tne 
Right Hm Px/MoRtoy Maa Mfftiv. 
Edited by hiff Wife. With Photogravure ; 
Portraits and otbef tllaalxirtafllL a vols,, 
®v«L 

My AUTOB&GMAPitrt a Fragment 

With 6 Fortraih, &vfti 1 3 J- 6Ji 

liAyo Second Series, 

fivo.„ |Ud. 6rf. 


Powys- — P4SSA(mES FROM THEBtA RIE 1 
or lr*J. PtmjrEvusR Powys, of Karo- 
WCE H&VSRi Oxe17&1&&* Edited bv 
Ewilv j. Ct. tuts soft. H.O., gth EOfi* ifc, 

Ramakr/shna : ffw <£/« ^ 

SitnA'CJ. By tk Hon, F. Max 

Mtit lel Crown tim, gi, 

Rich.— Mary Ficft p Cfff wrcsr or 

liLiCOTfttf 1 Htf Family snd 

Ft lends, By C. Fnt. Smith. With 7 
Photogravure Portrait and 9 mhet tlluitra 
tionSr fim, gtil top. (fir- net, 

Rochester and other Literary 

Hakes of tilt Court of Charles IL, waOt 
nine Account of their Surroundings, Hy 

ihe Author of 1 Tlifl Life of Str 
DEgby, The Lift of a Prig r elc. ^Vilh 15 
PortTfliii. Svo., i&i. 

Romanes-— Th& Lire aho Larccss 

Oft Gsoac* 'Jon.’. Av.vaays, M.A.. LL.D 
Wnlien and Edited hy hi* V* (rt 
Wlrh Portrait and j Il]urtml£oni h Ct. Si*j„ 


SJ, net. 

Russell. — Sh aU- 0 u-F/SLr? ash its 

Oft/VJK. By Constanc* I-ADV RrssEl-t,> 
of Swdlowfieid Park, With 15 photogravure 
Portraits and other !L!ll , u»EratJnn!l. ^^ 0I ■■ 
gill edge*, 4*1. net. 


eebohm. - TMsOsfoseAsfORUEits 
-Jon;it Colmt, StAiuin, ajw Thmjs 
S tofA: a History of Uicji Fe)l*W'"W‘' 

EL. triii u !■ li ■ rr CZ Ir hP IIJ LH4 l ^ 


Chips from a Guru -uv Workshop. 

VcLIL BiOfiiaphical Ej=Bay*H Cr, 

Mead e.— Gf.xkral Sir fire*™ rd 
Mf.adb axp riff: Predatory States of 
Central aro Soutnems Imua* By 
TtmuM Hftjfav TutnttrroK. With Portrait, 
Map and lUiaiiratlo™, Bvo. + rei, 6 iJ. neE, 

Morris. — T/fE Z 1 U iuam 
Morris* By J. ^ r . Mac kail. With > Por- 
tjailLsand; £ othiji tlluatratien^ by L H. Niw, 
etc. 2 vcJi^ Larpe Crown Svo,, iftl, HeL 

On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. F.. Aotho.ci. of Forsijjn Courts and 
Fnwi'Sn Home* 4 > Crovf-ri 8m, &r, 

Paget. — Memoirs axo Lftt&rs of 

Stay*ms Pah rr. Edited hy Stpphew 
Paoet, one of hi^ idrtsL With 6 Porrmiu. 
{3 Phntn.flTHT,-uj^|i and ,j Other IllgkirJtjortff. 
ywo. K til, M- riicL 

Place. Tar Life of Fra sets Ft. acEj 
1771-1854, By GhailAM Wallas^ M-A. 
With 1 Portrait*. 8vo„ iy r 


Shakespeare. — OuTuyEs or rtf* 
Life or Shakespeare. By j. G. Halw- 
WKLL-PwtLLiapA. With lliustratiOfli V* 
Facsimiles. 3 vols, Eo^ 8vo hp ali. 

Tales of my Fathers —By A- M 

Author of 1 FnnHgtl Court* and F^lif 
llolrtc*, 1 and " On Ehe Banks of she - 

Crown ivo., 61. 

Talkrttyre. — The IV. ^ of ■*'" 

SALOXSt and other French * . 

S. G, TALLtjrmm- wieh 1 1 PhotngranOT 
PoEtrailK. fivo,, EOJr f«Z neiu 

Victoria, Queen, jS^igoi. ^ 

Rxi iiaro R, HOLuaa, W .V-Q* P Kh-A**W£ 
rarian Eo Ehc Qucert^ With I hqrtpgra 
Portrait. Crowd fiws. fc fiiU Eop, 5J. ^ 

Walpole - -V. ■«/1 Uset t >■ ■'; ,w 

L*rW PI- % 

by Sir SKEUfRit WAt>oLa« k.c.b, 

” iiLWV - * j ““*■ 




Wellington. or tj/f. 

I OF WMlUmTOTK By the Rev 
GL3I&+ M.A. Crown 8m » 3^ m. 


/»£-0 

G. H - 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 


Arnold- - Sea:, amd Lamor, By Sir 

EdwIn AlNOkP^ With 71 Illustrations. 

Crown, iav-iJ., 31. 6rf. 

Baker (Sir S. W). 

Eight Years ix Ceylox. With 6 

Ulimmioti*- Crown &Yp r| 3*. 6d. 

The Rifle axp the Mourn /a 

Ctriox* wi Lb 6 ftltiiti. Cf< Svu., jj. 6J, 

Ball (J 0|JK )* 

7 >/a Gums. Reconstructed 

and Revised on bdlfltf of the Alpine Club, 

hy W. A, B. Cool iimj f.. 

Vol- L k Ttftf W^BJTACA’ A£Rf,- the Alpine 
Ragktf* Smixh of the Rbcjfte Valley, 
ft am tbc Co! dc Tcjidj to rbfe Simplon | 
Fail. With 3 New and Revised Mapi* 
Crown bvo. B IU. tic!. 

IIixts axo Notes, Practical Aim 
SciBxrmc. wx Traymuass ix the 

A jj * s ; being x Revision of ihe General j 
bmuducu&n lo the 1 Alpine GMt \ i 
Crown dvo H| jj, net. 

Bent— The Ru/xep Cities of J/a- 

HIpXALaXD j beiny a Record of iUMVttran 
«?d Exploration En 1S91. By J. TnEoooitE 
fttHT. WElb II? IIIURLEitioiih. Crown 
6 VQ., 31, 6f. 

Bfas^ey (The Late Lydy). 

A Voyage ix the + Summary* ; Qun 
Hqm& ox thr ooux for Mntm 
MoFTm. 

Ctihinti Edition, With Map and 6$ IH«V 
traiionfi. Cr, &YO.. gift edges, jt . bd* 

1 i'j'li'fr Li£ittajy 1 Edition. With W REus- 

Cracinr^. Crown Hvo,, 3/. M, 
ft^kfar Edition. With 60 111 u»tr*ti 
■1*0. > GJ r sewed. 11, cloth, 

Schntr! Edition, With J7 HtuStntkiai, - 

I'cp., 2i. doth, or jj. while pardirafflil, 

Sossmxf. A/fi* Storm ix this East, 
Popular Edition. With tOJ IUti*lrttioo»- 
4 * 0 -. i/d* sewed, il, cloth. 

Iif ths Trades, the Tropics, axc 
the a Roafixg FbwTlBi \ 

Gabs ntf Edition. With Map and a i*> Ulus- 
^Jtioni, Cf Kvo- t gill edges, 7*- bd. 

Crawford. — South American 

fRXTCRMA. riy RodehT CWAWFoin, ,V,A- | 

Crown -fivq. r 


Fountain (Pacl), 

The Gffat Dee efts axo Romes m 
Qf S'Ok Tit AMEfShAr With a I'retire by 
W. H, Hvu»oN + AytlHH of* The NxluraJh*!: 
in Lx Plata, 1 etc. Hvb., ga, 6J, neL 

The Gera t Muuxtaixs an& 
Fomesiz up Spi rit A musk*- With 
Foriratt and 7 Nliiitntbiu. bvo, a 101,6rf. 
net. 

Frotide iJamhs A.). 

Oceaka; or Kn^Jjind and her Col¬ 

onies. WLih $ JIliihrrauQBhu Ci% Jim. ji- 

The English jx the tVssrfxptES * 

or. Ehc I Jaw of l[vt(cv V^'ilh g IlluMni- 
iimtk Crown itvo,, *i r hoard*, u. Wh el«h- 

Grot?e, —Sst Rxrt r - pxe Ga vs" Ca mt 

| tXv ts Momcco, By l-flilv f ifct>vi_ With 
Fholti^txvLLre Fornait and 3 j ElJiutratirmi 
ftaret Fhologrxphs. t)™, “1. M- n«U 

Haggard ,—A l vaster pii.GKiM auk : 
Eielrij^ .in Account ot Trave 3 s (hmijth 
Palestine, ll &\y and the InSand of Lprci*. 
UndefEaktn in Ebe tear igou. By H- Rmaa 
Haooako. With ji ] Huptradonj Com FhtvUv- 
mpbL Cr. fim, gill top, 1^ net. 

Hcathcote. Sr, Kium, By Nor- 

it AS H i.at eicoti .. With So illaitiationr 
ftwfl Sknnches and FhoiofTapha of the 
People. Sceocty and Birds by the Atubor, 
»m h ifti, 6rf, fld- 

H o witt- Visits ro Remap aa elk 
Flacks OEd Hall*. BaEik-Fieids. Sc^nt*, 
dLusualive of Striking Puilyd in English 
History and Poetry. Hy Wit,wait Howi tt. 
With XQ riEnatratione. CfPt*m h-ro,. w. 

Knight (E. F.}, 

With the Royal Tour 1 * Naira- 

the of ibe Recent Ttntr of the Duke a is J 
Il&chea* of CCronll arid Votk liitot^h 
Greater BiJtnin. UleJi 16 B]u»Efaiiom 
and a -VLtp. Cro^-n dvo., J*. net. 

Thf. Cruise or the ‘ Alerts ' <he 

Nmffflij«5 of * Search f« Trtiwt M die 
Item* Eslrtnd of TlmiduL With J Maps 
and a j niuftnUioOH- Crowd avm.. W- 

fVHER* Tit ark Empires Mart: a 
Narreiive of ReeerU Trttcl in Kashmir* 
Wctfera Tihet. Baldibn, Lid*k. GilgTt. 
and the adioining Cmintriet With * 

\\ap and 5e llJasifatioiit- C f. bvq. P ji^ 6^- 
7 >/jf 1 Ea&ccx 1 i>A" r/fA Baltks a 
VoyiJEc ftom Lttndon W Copeohmo in 
4 tlww Tamer. With io Full- W 
IUnitraliOni. Grown WrO,. JJ. “ r 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o. — continued. 


Lees.— Efaxs AND Pt/fJts t another 

Norwa y Book. By )- A. Lr.F_s. With j&i 
llliiitfatHMis und Fhotogfapb^ Cr, awj., at. 

Lees and Clutterbuck- —B.C.1 &S7 ■ 

A RAuaEM t*rBWTt$RC&LV*mj ; $y J- A- 
Lee!i aod W. j. CtUTTaaiUJCL With Map 
and UluitTAti^ia Crown 8va h 3J. W- 

LractL — Armenia : Travels and 
Stadia- By H, R. B. Lynch. With f W 
muitratidoa (j^me in lintsj reproduced 
from Phc.fco^fup'hi and Sketches by the 
AttthOf. t6 Mapiand Flans a Bibliography* 
^nd .1 Map of Armenia md adJurefH 
countricR, .s volik Medium Hvo, h (lilt top, 
4 u, net, 

f filriOM . -TVff /VWJTT pF 

GjHffAft<UV 0 - Bjr PncDTW NiKMft w di 
a43 IlJuatratieni and a Map. Crown Svts., 

3* . 6* 

Occasional Ess a vs of Na¬ 
tive South I.vp/av Life. By Stanley 
P. rice, Indian Civil Service. #ve. P i« r 6 d. 

S mith. — Climbs JJf the British 
Isles. By W- P Hakertt Sjutil With 
THuittatiom and NnmerOtli Plans* 

Part L IWW <fima. t 3t, net. 

Part II. WJL5J rf.™ IXELAPW. > 

31. net 


Spender,— T» r o i Wats vs at Atfjt- 

!i^r: being an Account of Two Holiday* 
spent on KnoiiMhoeaund in Sleigh Driving, 
and including an Expedition to the Lapp*. 
By A. EnMi'^D Spisklifh. With 40 IlluiUa- 
lEoru from Photographs Svo. b to*, fid, Ml. 


Stephen. — The Pi^y-Gscuim or 
EifXOM (The Alps). By Sir LfcaU* 
STErHBN, K.C,B. WHfc 4 niaitiaMml 
Crown 8*0. f jj. 6 d, 


Three in Norway* By Two of 

Them. With a Map and J? [lluMnlieni. 
Crown £vq-, sy, board p, M fid. cloth. 


Tyndall.— (John). 

G /. aciejis of the Alps. With 

61 Tlluitfftiions. Crown a™., 6i- &f. nrt* 

Hums OF Exiutcisx IV the Alps. 
With 7 illustration*. Cr. sw., ei. w. net. 


Wil lard — The Lafp of tnf. La t/fs. 

By A.1HTO!, R. Wn-LAHU. With n Illo*- 
u-aitona (rom Photograph*. Crown Svn., 
51 * net. 


Sport and Pastime. 

the badminton library. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH! DUKE OF BEAUFORT. K.G.. 
and A. E, T, WATSON. 


ARCHER y. By C. J. Los gmas and 

Col. H. Wal ronO . With Contribution* hy 
Mil* Leqh, Viscount [>ELLdN* etc- With 
■j Maps, *5 Finland iji fllLmlrationi in 
the Text. Crown 8 vq„ cloth, fit- net: balf- 
boond* with gill top* net. 


ATHLETICS. By Montague 
S 11 carman r With Chapicrs Athletic* 
*1 School by W . StACHlM Thomas p Ath- 
fetic Sport* in America by C- H. ShrariLL; 
a Contribution on PtpeKlurfnf by W. Kvt n 
and *n Introduction by Sir RlCIIAtO Web- 
STRR {Lord At.vEaiToKfc), With 12 Pfoiti 
sod 37 IllitiCT«ie«* in the Teat- Cr. 8 vp m 

cloth. 6r.net; half, bound, with gilt Eop,^S,net, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING* B 7 

CMYK, PhILLIPMAVoLL lTr 

Vql, I. AFRICA AND AMERIEA- 
With Contribution, by Sir ”■ 

Haser, W, C. 0*waLL. F- C- bULOUB. 
etc. with M Fldie» and J 7 GlurttUW* 
in the Text. Crown 8efl., elalh, to* oe« ■ 

half'tKrund.. with gilt top, P- 

Vol. II. EUROPE. ASIA. AHU THF- 

ARCTIC REGIONS. With CojeriM 
lions by Lieol.-Coloh<l R- , 

Piscv. Wm« ALQtfcNO* 0. 

Pascv, etc. With 17 Plal« St> 
tialioin in the Text. Crown i™. tfo ' 
to. net; half bound, with (ill wp. V- 
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Sport and Pasti mG—cextifmtd. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— cotttinmd. 

Edited by ms GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT. K.G , 
arid A. E. T. WATSON, 


BILLIARDS. Bv Major W. Broad- 

r«9T. R. E, With Contribution* by A. H. 
Boyd, Svpehham Dixo«> W s J. Feme, etc. 
With 11 Flat^ r i# IHtiiCfiEiflns in the Ten, 
■nd nUttlCJCtui DliAfErafna, Crown $ VO., cloth. 
At, net ; hal f-bound. wtih j^itt top, pi r ncL 


COURSING AND FALCONRY 
% Hashing Coi* Lhaklra Riciiaadsdk, 
and Ihe Hon* GbraLP LaseellE» r With 
*a PlaicK and 55 Ntaatffttian& In ihe T«*L 
CjowTi 1Svfl,, doth, fit. .net; half-botind, wilh 
Kilt lop* gl- net. 


CRICKET* By A. G. Steel and 
(hr Hon. It H. LVTTFErTOKi With Luo- 
SisbuEion* by As DREW I.asci , W. G- CJaACF, 
F. Gale, etc. With 1J Platen W& Hhi*- 
tfittens rn the Text- Crown dvra,* doth, 6*. 
net: half-bound, with riIl iop t gi, ntL 


CYCLING. By the Ease of Albe- 

Mails and G+ Lacy HlLHii- With 19 
Plain and 44 IHuEttairthnfl in lh* Text, 
Crown Byq,, doth* Gj. net: half-bound* with 
Rill top* 91. net. 


DANCING, By Mrs. Lilly Grove. 

With Cemfibutjorm by Mis* MtenutOfr. 
The Him. Mia* AlHYTAQf. etc- With 
.tavnica] E.ianaplcs, and Kullfx^s Plate* 
and 93 JLI ultra tion« in the Teat. 9 rD “7 1 
Svo*. dnih, 6 j, nii; hilf-lKiunl with gut 
top^gj. neL 

DRIVING* ByHisGnflwthe(EighA) 
Dpn of Bead roRT, ICG. With Contribu¬ 
tion! by A- E. T- W at so S the EaII- or 
tiNitaw + eK, With 13 Plates and 54 ^ ut - 
tratidna i» the Tfit- Clown fivO., doih i w. 
ntti half-bound, with gt|| lop, 91* net- 


fencing, boxing, and 

WRESTLISO. By Walt* b B . FollqC K, 

P. C, Gion. C. PiiEYoar, E- B* Hikmu* 
Wi4 Walter Armstrong. With t* Platei 
■fld *4 Illustration* ld the Te*L Crown 
Svo,, eloEh, Gl net: half bound, with jjd! 
top, net. 


By H. CiUOUHXRDETEV- 


FISSTNG* 

Pi SKILL. 

m 1 . SALMON AND TROUT. With 
CnntributioM by H. R* FbaScI*, MijOf 
Jews P. TaAHfcBHE, etc. Hilb 9 Place* 
And numerous IlluPttftlion* of T»cfc1*< e|c T 
Crown Wto,* doib, 61. nel; half-hound, 
with Kilt top, gj. net. 

Vol. IE. PIKE AN D OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contribution! by the 
Masijliis. of Eiitep, WtLLUN SfLatoK, 
0. CHiEATOPiilR Payh. ere* With 
- Plate! *nd mimeroui llluHUatmni 01 
Tacde. etc. Ouwn Bm, d«h. 6f- nit; 
liaiTbotind, with jilt !t>|\ 91. net* 

BOOTH ALL- Ntsroitr, by Mov 
rjiciui Shtuman ; Tfts AjsXU ax>.f 
Game. by W. J. Ontir *nd G, O. Smith : 
Tun Rt'-tiar Vwo.v Ga*b, by , f""*;* 
MllOISLL, With (Ahtf CnmrihuUon. hy 
R. E, MaChauHTIW. M. D. Ktitf, J, E. 
VmckNT. Waltw Camp *□«! A. Svtmi*- 
Lama With t? Ptllc* *nd J5 IllutBAtKTO* 
in the Teal Crtwd Bv*> eUith, 6», : 

half bound. wHb gilt lop. V- ml. 

GOLF- By Hoaach G. Hutchinson. 
With Conlnbuiiofu by tb* Rt. Hon- A. J. 
BaLFoO., M-P.. Sit WALT** s»ir*.>v Hut-, 
AflPBi’A' UNO, ttc- With it P*»’e» Aftd ;6 
Ulnu rrvtinht bull* Teil- Crtw-n Kvo-, eiuth, 
6i, nui; hair-bound, with i‘ !l ttT 1 , V- * lrt - 

HUNTING By His Or** the 

JEijfhlb} POIS or BsAtrom. K-G . >nd 

SoSSirllW 

Ihe Ea«L iIT SUFFOLM MV I BlIJlH-U. 

E. w. L, D*vtiE* o. H, 

c[c Wilts 5 Flaw* and 54 IHuitrition* m 

^TsxL Crown Jvu.. tiotb. fit : In¬ 
bound. with gitnop.fs. "«*■ 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DA'/U 

ttfO, Bt AtmiO C- thr 

;err."’«£Li~.sr 

A doth &« f« u-rwbui Motive- "■ ^ 
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Sport and Pastime— tanlimud. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— mAUwtd, 

Edited bv HIS GRACE THE {EICJHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K,Q„ 
and A. F- Tl WATSON. 


J£QUNTAINEERING. Bv C. T 

fitw r \V i Lb Gotitfihuiiop-* by the Rlghi 

Uon. I. U]TYM^r,Php Sit M wtlX CciNWAV, 

D* W- FhKMffmLu, Cr E. MaTTH^vs etc, 
VITiLh 13 FLies and 91 iltu!itraiiein& in [H* 
'text. L town clfrtb. f«* nsl, half- 

banHd, wilh gilt top. 91 n^L. 

PQETR¥ S/W3T {THE).— 

Selected by H«DU* Futt. With a 
OwpLcr on Cla-ucat iUIusjOu* to Sporr by 
Andhew Lanl., jad 1 Spcd.il Prince to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A L. T. 
WaTKun With 1J Plate, tnd 74 Rlo^fa- 

Tioni in thr Ttitt, Cn*wrt Hw., doth, Gri 
net: haIf-baund H with iijJt tup* gs. ML 

AJC/AV -TV/' -V TEEPLE-CHA$■ 
iytj. Bi- !(w K.vrft or SuhToi,*; *so 
BuutlHlNe. W. G. Ckavk:.. the Hen- £. 

L*wi.^v t AiiTHt.’ii CovtistitYp ana A. E. r. 

Watson, With Fttmtrjspic^cr md 5b lllu*- 
efAiEonh Ln thi? Test. Crown Svt>., cloth, Gl- 
net: hn\f-hGm&t withgtli top, qf, net, 

RIDING AND POLO, By Captain 

Ron in t Wei a, J Mfii-VV Nkown* T, K 
Dale. The Late LH-ICK or tfraurQRT, Tat 
[Um. OF SurroLfc a*p |lf.ins*mi** etc. 
With 18 Hate> and ^ UlHitiL in the Text. 
Crown Svu-, cloth, &J r net ; halt-buund. 
with gill tap* gs. net. 

ROWING. By R. V. P. Rovrt; a ad 
c. \T. Fit haw. With Chapter* on Steering 
by C. P. StKOCOLD mid F. E-too ; Mei- 

conobtan Rawing by S. U- ISla:,-l SMI rn ; 
midort PVNIT Mi by 1 LVV. S^m-i . With 
73 lUtistoLion-., CfCswn Kvo., cloth, fin. net 3 
balf-’btfumL with gslr top, gj- net, 

SffOOTlNG. 

Vd, 1. FIELD AND COVERT. By Loan 
WaLIi ISO Ham and S11 Rai .I'H F^vm. 
<jalJ.wl.V. Dai t- W; S b Con if i hutioni bv 
ihc Hon. GkjaLq La-SCELc.f s and A* J, 
SriMHT-WVwTLBt With 11 Platen and 
95 niuilTAtioai in theteid- Cnmn kith, 
ddEli.fii.net; hair-bound., with gilt top, 
iju. net, 

Vol. 1 L MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lo H t! Waiaiscima m and Sif Rai rt C Pa! Nt - 
GaC.Live v, Eire. With Contributions by 
Loin Lovat and Lord ChakLEB Uffsin | 
Ki rk. With A Plates and 57 IliBiwatiAns 1 
in the Tcvi. Cvdwn bvol, doth. 6 l uot j j 
half-bound, wills gilt top. oa. net- 


SEA FfSmXGs By John Bickhs 

EIIKL, Hir H. w, CmttE-ikrtni, AMrhtC 
C- HAimhwoima t and AY. Sxxion. Will 22 
Full -page Platen and 17^ IllUfttL inihfl Tum, 
Crown ^vix.dotbp 61, net; IsalFbtmnil.wiih 
gilt lop + ^ net. 


SKATING, CURLING, TGBOG 
GAN J WO. By L M. HtiATHCorB, C. 0. 
TtiiftUTT* Tr fclAjewiLL WiTiiAic, Rev. 
JDWE- Kbbp p Okwi^u S Lam , HftWY A. 
Rilck, etc. Wills 53 Plate. jnd - 7 -t Il!ua- 
tiation^ in the Tcal Crown -Svij,, cl-utb, Si. 
nt:; liaJf-btiund F with gib top. ^ ncL 


$l! /M U/iYG. By Archibald Sin- 

clas r and WilLIA h H r. s: s: v. I £ un. Scd-oflbt 
Lik -Saving Soclcly With ej S'Unauid J12 
UlxiAiratiafu in the 7**i. Crown svo., datk 
5j, net: half-bound, with gilt njp. rp, nrt - 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 

RACKETS A ,VD F/F£S- by J. 

C, G- HtAtKOrn. E, 0- Fp !'V(iELi-Bou- 
veita.uld A. C.Awan, Wilb,C<nilnbHtimvt 
bv the Hon- A. LYTmi-xuN, W, C- WAi- 
hhaLL, Mis*L, D<ho, etc. With raPlift»*M 
67 rilMPtiralEan* in Hit Test, Ctown 
Cloth, fij- net ; half-bound, with fiH “Ph 
ncL 


yachting* 

Vcl. L CRUISING, COKSTKUCTI0N 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RAtikG 
RULES. FITTING-OUT, etc. By 80 
E11WAHD Sullivan, Bari-, Th* L-iiL at 
pEHBitotE, Loan UkasseV, K L-O., 

E. SETK-Simu, C.E., G. L. W^mV-'.r- 
T- i'aifciitTT. E. F. Kp.ro iit, tie. v. iin 
11 Plate, and gj Illup.tratiO -- l» W 
Text, Crown SvO--, clollk *»■ 

ImuJid, with gib tnp h gi, nel. 

Vol. 1 L YACHT CLUHH VACHT- 
1NG IX AMERICA AND TB« 
COLONIES. YACHT HACING, 

By R. T, PHiTCMtTt. Thi; 

Duf rtNis asu Ava, K. I 1 -, t HE ^ 

ONsr.mv. James MorpeKAh.etc- 
n Plate* and 16© Uliair«ifl"« » 
Ctowfl ftM, P dolK <R. 
hound, with gill Top. gr. 
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Sport and Pastime— 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E- T. VV>t*ox, 

Crown five., price 51. Each Vclumc, doth. 

« * Th* nn ,*fjj 1 jj ntd AaF/botmd fm Lti{itJtfr. iwiih fUt ft*r, Fm- 71, ^ *t«-i tack. 


THE PARTHIBGE* Natural His- 
ton ! , by ihc Revj H. A* Macfhmlw* ; 
Shboim^ by A* J. Stuart-WortJ ev ; 
Cockcry, by Grorqe S*WT«turiL With 
11 niuiHr&tloi^ and varbyf 

CtftW n MvOl, SJl 


RED DEER—NatuiPL History, b;> 

the Rev. H. A Malthl ; D«r Stalk 
iltfr fey CamEMIS 01' lacuna. , 
Hunlrnff. by Virounl F&hJKOTtis 
Cookery, hj A: 3 saxM k Ikke* Slum- 
With 10 IIJuHcrationv Crown fhcL f 5.1. 


rJffi 6 ^(9 USE. Nannul Hurtoiy P by 

the Rev, H. A. MACrKlUOli; Shooting, 
by A J SsTli t-W e k rt. F.r; CoO^m, by 
Gtegitob SAEKTBPimr* With rjDluitris™ 
ftnd various Dixgniii. CTtfwti %vn. T jj. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H- A r Ma£PH 1 A&ok ; Shooting 
by A. J. STUAKT-WuJtTtSv : Cookery, by 
AucsrtNnRH 'nnes Sjiasti. With 10 Jlliis- 
traiioctf and V Urft H U PLpgruniit Crcwn 
Svo. K jj. 


THE HARE. Natural History, by 
tb* Rtv. FI, A. MACFHErtSfls: Sxwtnt|( P 
byihe Won. GbkaLd LaSCSlLE*; CouiMh^. 

byCliAKi.T.^ RitiiAKK’ftGH : Hmrtlnfr by J. 
S. QmsoHtf and G. H. LhtffiHASi Cookery, 
by Ce|. Kks^kv Hehuept. With 9 
(UOKritiar^, Ccciwn Sva., JJ- 


THE SALMON By ihz HoicA.E- 

Whh Chapter* m ih~ 
Lnw of Salmon Fiahin^ by Cr.-wn PouiaLA* 
PkxrtAtfT; Cookerv. Iqr AE-njiANoM l*n i 
SllANP, With i- rdnbtraiiona, Cf- 5*- 


THE TEOUT. By the Mah^uils 

of G I’4 Mil, Wfcb C ha pH era <HI iht thend 
m if of Trout by Cul n. C f , an-J. 

Ctiritay* by ,ti k it an MG h l*»fc* Sham* 
With iJ Il!u*tia^ 3 rt*. hi'a, p- 


THE RABBIT By J AM E s EdiiuM> 
HMroa. Coofcwy. b 5 J*™ 1 ; ’ 

WhhwtflsWmlioiH, Lr,9vij„j-' 


»IK£ AND PERCH . % WtLUAV 

SEJilDR [■ Ned spilt iter, 1 g ,ke 

- FitU 1 .. With Chapter* by J«i«« i*■ 
dike and W. H. P«r*- Cookery. ^ 
Ai.EXkSPei l.ssm Siam With It I>- 
litltncitwi*. (J 1 [TW 7 I Situ 4 ®- 


Aiverstont? and Alcock. - Spffef 1 

CMhTXKTi ils Hmxy and Asaxsatiotn. 
Edited by the Ri^hi Hon. Loan Al,V*K 
STCfne, T^C,J, ( I h e«iklcn E, and C. VV. Aict^s, 
SocrcLacv, of the Silfrey County Cntkel 
Cluh. Widi 4^JEluslratim^ tftfc nut 


Dead Shot iThej or. Sport™ V 
Cflm F .l E i«Ilui.lt, Brine*T««.Miiinil-L«- 
of the Gon. with Ruditnent*?? and 
Letteri, in line Art „f Shoot.n* G^"* f J*' 
lilrtdt, A!tO risttn- dntTBjT. V, tWj'^ Wtd 
Hicenn-iihotrtim;. Dn^breiiintf. s**v 
MrtiTtFVA^. WEtfc mFmetou* |l!u*treuceiPi 

CfOWTl HvOc, IttJr 


BJekerdyke. —fXt rs" of Afr * r - r 0 

Wa m# H FtfFsif axh $*t£.r; md 
Fapen. jly Jons UicKJjRnT*;?!- 
PHotonatchErr^ Ffonti^pit'Oir and £ FufF'j^pr 
HhiJrtTiiicMii, Crown b>^ 0 . P 3 *. 


Blac kbu me. Mf . Bla t a'& ■ f -j 

OaMf.$ at Srkcied, ArtlhlWIM 

and Arranged by HimmiL a. 

Bingripbka] Sketch ind a brief ni 

Blindfold Che^.bv F- AxutB*^^ GpaII*“- 
With Pori rail of M r. JHac^burne, 

JMl A*, net. 


j e (‘.HESS Sr is** i «, Short and 

by J. V F.wl*M(.A 6^.4a-W 
[Ltard- -T/it . ' f 

rear*.: 07. I -finR. Ant.«■:.« 

wjintiit: also of [VtoJfMirj! 
iu Wsiwotihi;. n^uiirt:; r^- 1 . 

l!'.vachi». ^ r' ; *J7' • r ' * 'V'ta 

Pm Ford fin Cnunifit . 

■ tft bj H. C-FulJIaH' "f ’i'y 

IU. 6if. 
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Ford,— Thk Theory and Practice 

OP AmfUKY* By UoitACE FfliJD. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised Be-written 
by w. BtTTT, M_A. With a Preface by C. 
J, Longman. M.A, Svc-, 141, 

F ran cis, —A BOON OX ANGLING - 0 f s 
Treatise cm the A« of Fishing in every 
Brunch ; including full Illustrated Uttof^al- 
ttion Flies. By FputKCti Fjlascib- With For- 
trait 4 nd Coloured Plate*. Crown Svo., 

Fremantle . — The Bool of the 
Rifle. By the Hon. T, F. FiciH ANTL*, 
V.D., Sfs,jm, lit Uucfc* V-F-C. Wiih 54 
Flni** and so? Dilfranu in the TckL BvO r| 
ini. fi*/. net, 

Gathome - Hardy, — Autumns jx 

ARGYLESHiXE WfTN R&Q and GtAV. By 
the Hon. A. E, (jATHOBNr-HAHtsY. With 
S Photogravure lllnstratiOA* by Archibald 
THO fclStf^-S. SvO^ fil. rwtn 

Graham- -Cowyrjer ^0* 

flare, Ev F- AtfOkkAo* Gwahau t With 
3yi Illustrations from Drawings and 
PbeiojpTiph*, Cr- 8vc., gilt edgei, 5*. net. 

Hutchinson. — The Book of Golf 
4x0 Golfers , By Horace Cl, hUrcjii* 
SOS, With Contributions by Mi** A11V 

Paacoe, H. H, Hilton J. H. Tavi-ohh H 
J. Wheghan and Mflirt. Sutton A ScSfL 
With 71 Poftiait* from Photographs. Large 
crown hvo., gilt top, fid- net. 

Lang ,— ^ Ae:/-/AC Sketches* By 

A^^ew Lamo. With 30 111 u*s ration a, 
Cf&wn Svo^ JJ. fid, 

Lillie. — CfOQUXT or ro Da te. Ca n - 

tiininfl the Tde*iA and Teaching* of the 
Leading FUyer* and Champions. By A*- 
Tilt?* Lei-lik. With Contribution! by 
Licul-'CoIr the Hon. H- Nl:l;WhtAM. C. D. 
Lococf, etc. With ig Illustration* H 5 
Portraits), and numerous Diagram*. Bvfl.i 
lor. fi A. net. 

Locock,— S/oe A HU ScRMtr: being 

Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of billiard*. By C. D* Lock** 
With Diagram*. Crown HvO., 5J, net. 

Lo ng-man. - Chess Opexinus. By 

Fhmoiiucs W. Lough a*. Fep r 8 v&,, u. fid, 

Mackenzie ,— jVbrss foe Hunting 

Men By Capum Coetiajcipt Gordo* 
Mackenzie, Crown Ben*, zj. 6 #* net. 


Madden.— The Diary of Master 

William Silence - a St udy of SBakeapeM-e 
and of EUrabtthan Soon. By the Right 
Hon. D. H- MaBDIIN Vice-Lhaneellor of the 
University of Dublin, fJvo., gilt top, ifc. 

Maskelyne.— Sharpe and Plate: a 
Complete Revelation of the Starts of 
Cheating ill Girnfii of Chance and Skill, By 
Johm Neyil MAJUtiLifH^ of tbs FRyptian 
Hall. With fia fhuiltationjL Crown*v 0l , fa. 


Millais (J OHN GUILI.E). 

The Wild-Fouler in Scotland, 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure by 
Sir J. L. MILLAR But., P R A. * Photo 
gravure Plates, a Coloured Plate, and 
illustration* from the Author** Drawing 
and from PhotOgraphik Royal 410., pit 
top, jor. net. 

The Natural History of the 
British Surface- Frrduis Duces. 
With fi Photegrat urea and &6 Ptolrs £4* 
in Colours) from Drawing* by the Author„ 

ARollthALh TkO*.BL'*A,i und from Fhntd- 

graphs Royal 4M>-, doth, gilt top, £6 fit. 
net 


Modem Bridge— By ‘Stem'. With 

a Hcpriniof thrTaw* of BndgE. as adopted 
by the Pwtlirtd and Turf Club*- iSmQ.* 
gilt edge*. 31, fid, not. 


Park.— 7>/f Gyve of Golf. By 
William Pah*, Jun., ChampiMi u«wr. 
i8«7-!k). With 17 Plata and 16 ITHutf*, 
liom in the T«l Crown B«*.i 7 1 - "■ 


lyue-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart). 

The Cross-Boy: its History, 

Construtlitm and Manigctiwni. With 

numerous 111 us It* lion 4- Medium 4' o> 

Letters to You.-k Shooters (First 

Snlest. On tlie C hoice and a*c oU Gan. 

With 41 JUnstrattoni. Clown fivO-. 7 ‘ w ' 

.fttf.rs to youitsStrooTMMSiS ™” 6 
Serial- On the Prodactioo. PteKT^ic^ 
and KiLl.ns of Game- Wlt}l . 
in ShDotinjf Wood -Pigeon. Mid Brejirntf 

in Retrieve!.- With Portfut and 
lElmlrltiOdi. Crown 1JJi ^ 

Letters to Yot/HG Shooters- 

i Third Serin.) ■ ■ X- 

Nat oral Hinoej of the Wildfowl 
are Rare or Common (0 the 
wand,. With eomplote duj^o* H 
Shooting Wildfowl Ofl the Coa* 
Inland, With aoo IlluatratJotn. Lw*« 
S™„ iSit 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 

-The Elrmests of Logic. Bain (Alesamdsh)— eooliuutA. 


Abbott. 

By T, K. AnmtT, B_l>. rirao., yu 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: G reel Text, Illustrated | 

with Ewy and Sales., hy Sit Auxaii • 
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Logic, Vm L tommy. Cr, 8 v&., 

41. P*rt 13 . f.OTOWX clr. 3 VO H fir M 

Senses Aim the Intellect. 
&\o„ 151. 

7 >/iS EUOTWTte AKP FM& WiLL- 
Svo,. 151* 
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Bacon (Francis). 

Complete H'oxas* Edited by li L. 

Ecus, jAwii.t BPF.anisa and Di 
Hunt. 7 vols. «vow £3 164.^ 
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r^/is JL^fa Kf 2 w sth A it notation S- By 

Rich and Whatelv, D.D. Svo,, toi. 6J. 

?>/£ Mssavs; with Notes. By F- 

Stop* andC* Ff. Grpjioif. tf.fivo., 31, 6rf. 

Essays; with Introduction, 
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Brooks,— TV/f £*.*.«***» V kf 
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Mine* Of Lift. By H. 
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Crozicr U 0KS BsATtiit). 

CiYiLi£ATj&WA&& Progress ; 

Ibc Outline* di a New Sv^tem of PohtiaJ, 
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a vo, ,'71. e*F 

Tun VaM/MTISS or Rr.t.taioes Ex- 
rga/BJte*: a Study lo Hmuo Nature, 
Being the Gifford on NMural 
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igtt2. Svq. h !M. nijt. 

Justinian, -Tmm Institutes m 
J Yv™r.,. i y ■ I^iin T«i, W * 
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btioa, Notes fc and Sufimniry. By ThmUII 
C, SAXmx** M-A. Svo,, 1 Hi. 

Kant (Immasuf-l). 

Critique of Practical Reason 

anii OTHER mws ON THE Theory OF 

ETHICS' Translated by T- k, Abbott,. 
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Fitni>amenTAL Principles of thi 

METAFHTStC OF & Transited B> 

T. K. Abbott* BJ>. Crown bv o g jj. 

fNTNOOVCTWN TO LOGIC p w * 

c+v r/iff JfisifttfW W 

T //jt After* Frr,u*&!L Tranced by T. 
K. Ahhott. SvO.>fii 

Kelly-— Gofeenm&nt of Hunan 
Evolution By EnMnnt> Kjuxv, MJky 
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Philosophy &f Conduct. b I reiitise 
of the; l-acts, Ftrindplo Aisd Ideals ef 
Ethic*. «to.. ah. 

Ei Kiiricrs or Physiological Psy- 
CNOLOGT. bVO‘ . - |lj 

OUTUSFS or ZtowffwAroj 
■vv-L,. , Text- Hook nf Menial Smite* for 
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Ovrujiss or Physiological Psy- 
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Pi!/.VAX or Psychology. Cr. Svo„ 
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Science of Thought* w0 i “ ' 
The Sin Systems of fjrjXAN fwi' 
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Three Lectures on the Ve& a 
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Weber,-//-'- ".'- f- - - rW1 ' 
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Twilit*, Pil.D. Svo,, (6», 
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Pacos s Essays. With Annotations. 
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{Dr, Edward)* 

Thf Sm/t% Ep/c&eeaxs* afe 
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Crdwtt SvPij. iQf. 
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pit Laii grilse, Folk-lore and mho’ Sub¬ 
ject*. Own Jsvo. d 51, 
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By Fetrii Mark Rochet* kfLSr 
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Ashley (W. ]-). 
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Slui-xf?, Historic Aim Economic. 
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BagehoL—. Economy Studies* By 
Walter Earshot. Crown Rra-i ji, &£. 


Macteod (Henry DlinnincJ— emtid* 
The Tit eof v of Credit* &vo. 
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Mill.— Political Economy. By 
John Stuart Hiu. 

Library Ediifan* ■ voli, 8vo n 3«. 
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Bitty* un Soda] Reform. By Samuel A* 
and HENFtEtTA RarkeTT- Ctown Eve., &f. 


MulhaL l—I ndustries and H ealth 

pP Nations, By Michael G, Mulhall, 

F.S.Su With yi Uiigram*- Cr. 3 va< Sj. tf. 


Devas, —A Manual of Political 
ECONOMY. By C. $> Davis, M-A. Cr.BvO+t 
71. (Stony Wif AV^ryi.jl 
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[Vagus- Jly F. W. tAUt it 1: mc; u F M.A, W i tli 
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Leslie. -JEseaps on Political Eta 
NGMl- Bv T. Er CrrrrE LEfttrE. Hon- 
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"Shun Text book of PoUdclil Ecctop^ 
With PinbfEJTix for Solution. Hints for 
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mentary Chapiei' on Sttfbdismr. By J- 
SvMES, M.A- Crown 8110^ &* r Gd* 
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Toynbee. — Lbcfomss on tun I* 

ifUSTMAL REVOLUTION OF THE 

tury in England* By Ahnolp toyhii*. 

&VO., tot, (Wh 

Webb (Sipstv ap(] Uratricis). 


Macleod (Htsav Dunning). 
Bimetallism* Svo., 51. net. 

The Elements qf Banking, Cr. 

The Theory and Practice of 
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The History of Tea he Unionise* 
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Industrial Democracy; 9 Study 
in Tf^c Unioni^rt. I 1JL 

Problems of Modffn Industry* 

ji. net. 
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Clodd (Edward), 

The Stvrv ar Creation; a Plain 

Account of Evolution. With 77 IJIupara- 
tiofiK. Clown fivo, P jt. 61L 
^ Primer 01 Evolution; beintf a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 1 The Story 
□f Creation'. With Dluatraiions. Ftp. 
Svo., u. U. 

Packard. -La fiance t v/, Hq under 

qf Evolution: hi* Life and Work, with 
TranjEationii of his Writings on Organic 
Evolution. By Ai.rHKUB &, PackaiU, 
M.D, t LL D. P Professor of Zoology and 
Geology in Brown University, With ro 
Portrait *nd other Iliuirraii’ons, f_atgt 
Crown Svo^ 91, net. 


Romanes {George John). 

Ess a ys* Edited by C. Lloyd 

MoroaKh Crown Sm„ j*. nee 

An Examination or IVrismann 
ism. Crown 8m t Cj. 

DaRWIN, AND AFT£Jt DAXWtWI *11 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and i 
Disunion on FotfcBjmvfnbifl ^ue*ttotn. 
Fait L Thr DiiwniAM Thecjav. With 
Foriialtoi Damn and JILusUMioni. 

Crown Sm. ion 

Part II. £h)fT-DAflWT3JA2i <Jyu*rao!#i; 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
rile Author and 5 . lEl untml ion ■. Cr- Bvt^. 
iof. fid. 

Fail til. Poet-Darwinian Queiuon*: 
Isolation and Fhyizolwgieal S*Lkileki. 
Crown fcivo., jj. 


Evolution, Anthropology, M 


The Science of Religion, &c. 


Balfour. — Tns Foundatiohs of 
Baumf ; bcin^ Notes Inlroduciory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right HjOtB* 
Abtmuh JaHEfl Balts uk. Cr. Eva., 6 j. mu 

Bari ng-Gou Id. — The Or win a xd 

QMifMLOI'MEXT t?F UmLIGIQUS BbuEF* 
By the Rtv. S. Barimg. GoUld. a di. 
Crown 8 vo Ff yj, 6J. eadi. 

Campbell— Heucion in Green Lh 

TKMA TV jea. By the Rev. L nwis CAM l-U l? ll, 
M r A. r LL.D- Hvo., 151. 

Davidson.— Theism, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, HtttaHraEly and Critically 
Handled, Being the Burnett Lecture* 
lor iSgs and i&jij p delimH Aberdeen. 
By W, L, PAVtbsoS, MJL a LL.D. SvO r| I j*- 

James.— The Varieties of He- 

LWlOiiS ExmURNCR: a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lecture* on 
Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 
jgoi-rgpfra. By William JaM£&, LLJL, 1 
**&. im, 1 a*. ncL 
tang (Akohkw), 


Leighton,— Modmup Coy- 
CETr/tfNS or fi i*n: or. The Alwoluie of 
German Romanlk Ideal i«n and af Fti^liih 
Bvelulionary AguM-tscivn. By Joskpii 
AJUUU3TCC* LeiuieTOm, PrffCtfMOf u\ Fhilo- 
lophy in Hobart College, LLS, Cfowis 
jj r tfd, net. 


Max Mtiller (The Right Hon. F.J. 


Chips from a Gkxmas Workshop. 
Vot. IV. Etu>T an Mythology FoIt- 

lore- CfcwTt btOn 4J- 

The Six Svstems ot Indian 

Puiimotinr. 8vo., iSj, 

CoyrEiRu rj<h\s ro the Science of 
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The Origin and CrOIRTM or Hsu 

SION* a* lUuitnud by *h; Kel.gian. of 
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at the Chapter Hu^e, \lc« 4 niiB*^ 

Abbey, in * 6 j 3 . Crowfl Svei., yi 


Magic and He mu ion. Hvo. f t os. fv/. 

Custom and Myth: Stud tea 0/ 
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Illuiurations. Crown Avq.* Jl. 61L 

M}~rit r HtTUAL, and HbmgwN* 5 

Crown &vo. F 71. 

jITrrwLDrrr i a Kcpty io 

Piolt^wr Mix MuEEer. Svo. F 
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rt? the Science #r 

jtMLtet&ti F«trUctsiFiadtS¥iftitf«» 
Hoyal fndtitatjcin. Oosrn 3^- 


Natural Rrucjof TbcGifford 
LecEurcp. delivcEcd before the ln?veniEy 
iA Glasgow in iM8- Crown Sto-, 


Physical XsLt&oir. The ®iflbtd 
htaami 4eii™cd bcfiwc the L n^emty 
of GIme^w tn CrcJ’a'n . J*. 
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The Seienoe of Religion, So—re«/,W. 
Max Muller (The Rijsl" Hon. F.)- Oztesmto- 


HmtinvtiL 

AtrriWorvLOGiCAJ. RF -'fj^ s \. ,„f 
Giffwd Le<[iire=i, dr!.', wed belote the L m- 
wertily of CilnJujmv En I&)I- Cr *'0-5'- 
TnF.osoptn\ OR Psixnoi.or.tt:AL R ^ 
UtilOS. The Glftord Lectmeu de -vtrcJ 
bcfbJi; ibe Urtnrenity nrOlaBgO^ En ' 
Crown SvDe, 51. 

TV*'** Lectio m rtm 

PlOLOSCW. C ‘J 

Institution in March, Ct 8,1 **■ 

Zd.vr ScCond 

Ewayi on the Science 01 Religion, 

Crown ftvo Jh ;j- 


Classical Literature 
Abbott .— a CoS^jction 

cl Esuv* on G™lt Poetry» Ph i k-'OphjTp 

Eta. ™l Rcligicpn. Edittd by tv. I-V* 
S U.A i l*L.D. cr^n Svo,. 7*- &*■ 

ip sc bvlus. - -E omsnidss of sEscffV 

LU5. With Metrical EnglanH TrAf^Lat'nn. 

By J. F. Davies *1^.7** 


JtSLtCWJt 0f 
PlVTAMCH a rugan €««* of AfKAioak 
Tirtta. An Eb^jv'. By John OAEtanim, 
D.Lltti MhA- Crown &vo. F 5J r neL 


Wood-Martin (W. ti ). 


0^" r///. 1 Faiths of 

JIcMLANO . r 1 Fnlt'-lorc S-ltclEh. A ]lind- 
book ol Irish Prc Chrt&tiart Tfadistorsi. 
With lUuihirtionv J 
AW. net* 

Pagan Ireland : an ArchiEotog™! 

Sketch. A Handbook of Irak Ifti- 

ClmE!i»n Andquiisa. With 512 \ «■- 

tniiiwifi- SvOl, 15** 


, Translations, &e. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 

PhilologY. Edited by » Committee "■ l he 

Vo!b- XL, l 9 °o; X| L, 1901 . xm " l9U1, 

Bvo., ii. 6if, net tnch- 

Hime.— Lvciab, tbs Sy, *! A Sito£. 
„ JM 57 - By Lie (Hi-Cot, HBJilY A.L.Hmt, 
{late) Royal Artillery- <**■> §*• Mt * 


Crown 


CHAJticzju: or, niustratioos of the 
Private Life of the Anc.tr l &wl* 
With Note* and EscUffiusM. VI Lth 
Illustration a. Ctown Svo,, J*. 6J. 

CaJDpbtll. —RsuGiort ts Gbjeek Lt- 
TOUTtHtM, By the Rtv. LewisCam«■«<$.. 
M.A., I.L.D., iimeTinia Professor of Greek, 
Oniteftily of St. Andie**. «** ■ iyf. 

Cicero.-^ CicsxJs CotxssromBm. r. 

By R V. TtiaKht.. VoIn. L. It,. IIL. dvo., 
each I 7 i. Val. IV.. 15 *. Vol. V„ f+r. 
Vol VI , til. VoL VII. Indet. p. 


Homer.-nee ^ 

VtJsc, By SLV.T¥N*»u- Crown iJ, ^ he tuts fc.n£JLih \ei«- J 

Bee leer (W, A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. MlTCLM-Fl. B.D, 

Gallos : lofnan Scenes in the 

Time of AygUflUli. With Note* hi- 
cnrvUKE, WLth lilumratiofis 
Svoa. kC 


Done into ingbJl Versr. 

|IuHHift- Crown 8vo*. br- 

Horace. The Wo*** 
ttMHDawso anf £lV ,^L 
Life. InlioduCTioii and Soles »i 
CooVt*. M-A. Crow" 8 ™-. S'- att - 

Lane —Homer axo the Eric- Bjf 

L AsEew. law*. Crown Bun., P **' 

Lucian. — Traxsea 

LVCA.IV. 

DAVtoaoN, M.A. Eoin. v,ro*T 

Ogilvie .—ffoKAE LA ‘ 1 ■' A *^ e i^i 

,., Synonym* lnd ,\ >P ^ p 

K.1 H E (CT Or, 1LVIII, hi ■ A. ■ L C ' - n j iispl 

InepeCKir of Schools for - , «iih 1 

bv ALiiSASBCK Smit«*r At _ 1L.0 
M«noiT by Josipu Oon-vim.N- 
Se-O,, IJ1- tuf, neb 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &o.—continued. 


Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman and 
lxjlef ARTitfirrft&S. By A. Rich, B.A, 
With lax WoodenU l Crown 8^ Cl- net, 

Sophocles—Translated into English 
Verse. By Ra&fchT WlimtLAW, M.A., 
Assistant in Rugby School- Cr.S^, 

frOA 

Tyrrell. ■ Dublin Translations 
%tq Greer anp I--t t j'.v iVrA'iff, E'Jitfcd 
by R. Y. Tvrrell- Svo., 6i. 

Virgil 

The Formr ay Finch.. Translated 
into En^JiKh Prow by John Cgtaxqtqx, 
Crown Svo r , 

r//A jEneid on Virgil, Translated 

tmo English Verse by John ConiHOTO^ 
CtoWrt & vo.. 6i- 


Virgil —tottfin uid* 

The shNEms of Viecil. Done into 
English Vph. By Will tan Mqmis 
C iow-tt Svo rp fit. 

The jEneJd of Virgil^ freely Iran* 
tn[d in to Engliih Blank Vciw- By 
W* J. Tuowhjul. Cto^n fitijv, fii. ncL 

The sEsRtt) of Facc/i* Tianlalfd 
into Ervgliih Verse by James Khitanr*. 
Koolr L- 1 VI. Crcmft Jim,. 5 *, 

Hook- Vllr'Xll. Cfoira 5 **, $*, 

The Eclogues ana Gxoegils 0/ 

ViMtflL. TtanilaMsI Intr* EttgUftfc fVn* 
by J. W. MacMAIL, FelEow of Ball id 
tolkge, Oxford, tfrmo.,. yt. 


Wilki ns,— The Gmn m o* fur 

UQXEAft POEMS. ByG-WtLMmU 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Arnold,— Toe Light of wt World* 

Of. The Orcut Consummation,. By Sir 
EtfwtK A KNVU*. With 14 Khattiwnl 
after Holman Hunt, Ccown ti™., «*■ 


Dabney.— The Mtin . ■ a: Ra £^ or 
Yeas* a Scientific Study (if the Phn 
dpte« of Poclic Cornpoailifliii. By J. P- 
J isjtMcv. CrOWta 6 vb, + tt- W. net. 


Bell (Mrs. Mugs)* 

CfrifAr^'A' Comedies * a Collection 
of Play* and bConOloguce for the Drawing 
Room. Crown &V0-. 


lagekw 

Aifflut Complete ITS 

One VoEtmie. Crown gill top, &i- ml 


Lyrical and 0 TffFA Forms. ScIp= - 

ted from the Writing of J<** |sQ *^ 
cv,* «.-* tp av rtfiih fllaicu 11 . dolh jftJL 


Zkjur Fla ys, and Now tv ttmnrv —The Brothers . a Fmry 
ACrT/av. with gl Pipgf*nw »“ 5 1 Wasaut By C. F- Km*t. Cf- Nm, |L «L 
Wuitraiion sl Crown ^'» r o. ¥ JJ, net. 


RutrrELSTti TZKitt : a FaiiyJPIvji* 
Five Scenes |€h*ntotCf*P 7 Mde; l ^ 
milc). From * Fairy T ate Ptaya and 
How to Act Them Wish lUnstrt^on^ 
D^aparn u And Monk. Cr tivo. p «w™■ 


Bird. —- Rosa £z?j Fa*b» £ft, tintJ 
other Vdfca. Hy Oionm'. Bin. 11, ^- A " 
Vica# of Brad well, Pettys hire FqL 
41. Gd. ncL 


L ing - fANimEw), 


Grass, or PxsitAssvs. Fcp- hvu., 
U. M. net- 


w Flue Poets i ^ l,ed 

v AKfliP W La ho With . I «11 b.lr*itom 


LeckV- 'Poems By the Bifbt Hon 
\V. E. H. LicaiTr Fcp. 51. 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 


.ytton (The Earl of). (Oweh 

Tft& IVAJtDKXE*- Cr. 8va, ioj. &rf. 
LuctLE. Crown £vo. f iqs. bd. 
SELBcrxo Poeus. Cr. 8vn., itw. 6e/. 


Macaulay. -Lavs of A xctxffT Fomk, 

i WITH 'lnt¥' AMI ' TRE A MADS \ By 
Lord M acauLaY. 

tllunruled by G. ScHAtr. Fcp. 4 * 0 ., mu- 

____ — - Bijou Edition, 

iHmc-, Li, 6J. gilt top. 

_____ popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4 to>, 64 J sewed, II. cloth. 

Illustrated by JL WifiblUH. Clown 
s™., 31- neL 

Annotated Edition. Fcp, Sv<a.« 1i. -ewfd. 
if. b 4 , eloth. 


M^cDonsdds—J Bdokof St^j^ wr 

TWf W** OJ* 1 4H* 

5foptPqtm?, By dlDtfll MacDos^Mi 
LL.D. simo^Gi, 


Morris (William)- 

POETICAL WORKS -Liuharv Edition. 
Complsie in 11 volume*. Crown Syo., 
pitcc 5 *. net each. 


Morris [William)—« wfiJiwrf. 

Jifi <?>' Jt?4f£F. Done 

into Engl Lib Verse. Ciown Svo r , jr, tmjl 

J//a /Ehews of VtMGM- Dane 

into Englifh Vtiie. Crcrwn gva* sj. net 

/ha/t <v r Bfosfulf, sometime 

Ks\'G OF 77/jr F*^£J"t?F TffiE E PjlT/rf JKf.115. 
TranKlAled by WlUUM fWniHls and A. 
J + Wvatt + Crown Svo,* Jj. not. 

Cerium of the FoBTKAi* IVdkjsi may also be 
bad in the following Editions 3— 

The Earthl r Paradise^ 

Popular Edition. g vela, i-mo., 151.1 
or 5 L each + Eold separately. 

The same in Ten Pam* ; or at 6rf- 
rich, told jepaialely. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 voL Crown 
bi. net. 

Poems fy TfiF Wa y. Square crown 
0m F 6i- 

* * For Mr. WiUbm Motfi* 1 ! other 
Works, Mt pp. ay, afi, 37 ^ ld ** 

Mortc Arthur: art Alliterative Pwm 

of ihe Fourteen! h Century. Billed mm 
I be Thornton MS-, wilb IntTodlKMlt, 
NOEC i and 0los*ai} By IIY H*nM* 
B^s'ks. Yep. fivfc, yr 


Nesbit.—Z.o-y LfcsmdS. By E. 
N«skt (Mr*, HynEirt eii.vxb). Fmt 
Series. Crown Svo., 31* bd. Second bene*. 
With Portrait- Crown SvO-, JJ* 


Earthly Pafabls a\ 4 voIb. 
Crown Sw*-, net each. 

JV/i Z/Ff .-cvn Death of Jasqn- 

Crown 3vo,„ 5 *. net. 


RamaJ,— Sonvr of €hilbhoq$. toy 

Wa LTEK Ramai. With a FtmiMp™ 
from a Prawingby RicMaId Doyle.. rep 
»vO ri 31 . G<£ net. 


Defence of GueMeMEe, nnd 
Othei Poemi. Crown lw P1 51 , net, 

JfWtf Vglsung^ 
afo Ths Pall of the Nimlunus. Ci + 
Svn*, 514 net, 

Pol.vs fy the Way* ahb Loye /$ 
E.VOUOfr Crown 8vc., 5 j- n c i. 


m—Olq Fashioned Fosts- 
ms. By J AVta WMiTCDKB RHA1 
10., gib tap, 5J* 

lanes .—A Sstat r/er exeM rll* 
Iits OF Gbsokm yosts- 
Z>„ KBS With ail I n ' l0d "*VujS 
Kenuf ST WasatHf, PJe*id*"l «" *3 
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Poetry and the Drama— amimutd. 


Savage*Armstrong.— Ballads or 

Daws. % G. F, Savaoe.Auvsthusd, 
MA, DAilt, Crown 8vo., ;j. 6J. 


Shakespeare. 

Bohdlek's Family Shaxespeaek. 
With 36 Woodcuts. 1 yqL %VQ rf 14*. 
Ot in 6 volfi. F Cp. 8*0., MLl. 

IWe StfA A tMSFEAJtH B/X TJf&A V B&OK, 
fly Mabv Fh Pumai, jimo-t Ll, fid. 


SteTCQSOii. Chile?$ Gauds# of 
F j j fTffy , fly Rd&eit Lons Stevihson, 
Fcp, Hvo^ gilt top, 51 . 

Wagner*— 7 >te: Ni&eluhgmx Rtxc. 

Done into English Vtrae by Rich.halo 
K. 4!?icr\. BA ( of if# Ttincr Temed* Butip- 
Icf-at-Law. 

VoJ. L Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. l-'cp. 

gilt tup. 41, W. 

V*L II. Skated, Th c I'wdight ^ ch 

God*. Fcrp. ivo,, gilt top, 4*. 6J, 


Fiction, Humour, &o. 


Anstey (F,). 

Voces Roful h (Reprinted horn 
■Punch + .j 

First With jo Illustration! by JL 

Belhhakp FAhTHE&OiK. Cr. Svo. K fill 
tflp, 31. net 

Second Serin* With Illustration* by j. 

Bekmakli pARTf lPOB. Cf. 8vO., gilt U*p r 
31. net 

2Va 4 />jT BLAtfKLKy's, and 

□ihef Sketches. (Reprinted front 1 Fundi '■) 
With 35 JUiuttfalbfii by J, BlxSi^tP 
PArrmipoE. Cr. 8vu, h gift top, 31. Hit. 


Oi uni fa ilL — Sa hkv a a Talc of She 

Kri-$lution in bunnir. fly Wimfm 
Spiwcu Cm; ji ch n.L, M. P d. fti 

Crawford —Tus Automogmapht of 

a TM 4 &F- By J. H. Cjla^fopd. With a 
Photogravure FronEiipicte L Thc VwiAtt, 1 
by FlID. W,m-«Ea h and S Mhef IlIuAtiA* 
tion*. Ctowa fiitk, p. net 


Cree^L— The Vicam of Sr. Lukes, 
fly Siatl Cut if. Cto*n am* fii. 


. DavenporL“i>F rtf* Bandas ts of 

Bajfcy, —jl/r Zh'01~ OF OmaNGE: a JE 1 MEEL: a Konuncr of Jehu. Ring 
Romance of the Netherlands m the Daya of innwl. By AmndUi DMirntt \viih 

Atki, By H + C + Baeley, With S liluitn- FrHCHtipiet* by t.^tU-OT Snan. Cro*n 

liorsf. Crown Svo., fit flvc-, G*- 


Beacon siieid (The Bart oO- 
Novels axd Tales. Complete 

in it vobt. Crown Syo.. jj, fiJ, eadufif 
rfl *«* fc 11 va!* r| gilt top, ijL net. 


Vivtfin Grey. 

The Vonng Duke, etc, 
Alfoy. luon, etc, 
CfttEifirti Fleming, 
etc. 

Tincrti 


Sybil. 

Henrietta Tempi* 

Venecia. 

Coningithy, 

Lothair- 

Endyrfllom 


M>tr£Lr a xu Tales, The Hugh- 

MJiDs.Y E&maX* With a Portrait! and 
»t Vigncttm ix volt Cr&Wfl Svo., ffr | 

Bottom^— ZJFZj THE /XTEXFEErEX. 

by Pmvllis Bottoms, Crown Bvo., fi* 


DougaJL ^Bfcgaxs All- By L, 

DolHaLL. Crown SvO-, 3J- 6d- 

Doyle (Sir A. Cos an). 

Mica a Ciaess : A Talc ot Mon^ 
leioflthi Wiib to Illtfiir*' 

tiomp. Cr r 8 y0„ II- 

The Refugees : A Tale oi the 
Ifugue^k. w lib as nhtftraliw*, Cr. 

Svq.. 31 fiJ. 

JIvj Stamp Muxmo Letts*** Cr* 

|ra. h y, fid 


7>/ff Ca eta fit or the Poles fAK, 

,„d eiicf TJei. Cr-S*e .3J.« 
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Fiction, Humour, &c.— conhumd. 


Dyson. -Tin: GolpStsau^ a 
Sion of W.uMy. By &av*.v> Vy *. 
Author of ■Rhymci (torn ihc Mm*;-. M- 
Crown SvOr, &i. 


Farrar (F. W„ Dean of Castka- 

Bum), 

Z)A/eA‘*tSSS ASP D Airs: or, Scenes 
in the Dav, of NcrO. An UtstODE lal*, 
Cr, 3vo,, gill Wp. Ar- "tt. 

GaTHE tusti Clouds: a Tale of the 

Days of 9l. Chrysottam. Cr. Sva. pit 
top. til- net. 


Fowler (Edith H.). 

THE YOVXC P&BTF.SBSFS. A Story 

Of Child Life. With i* UlfflUnmon* by 
Sir Philif BtiKFK-Jomte. Bart. Crown 
SvP,, fi(, 

m 

Thu Professor's Child* es. With 

J4 Muti*F«u by ETiiei-KAte BtraoESS- 
Crown til. 


Francis (M. E.J. 

Fiasdek's iFipbW, Cr. 8vo, f 6 j. 

Ysoha-v FLmstwvod. With Fran- 

tiipi^cL Ctewn Sm.., net. 

Pastoral* oi Dorset. With H 

[lluiinlioni-. Crown Itv(k. T 61. 

Thk Hasp* Farm. With Frontis¬ 
piece by Claud C, iw Coors*. 
Cmwn 9tU, fit. 


Frotidc.— Thl Tu-V Cmi&xof Drtt- 

tiGF; as Irhh Fonunccofth t: Lait Century, 
By jAitJE* A- F*OODS, Cr. ftWkt 


Gurdaa. Himoeies astp Fancies .* 
Suffolk Tal« anil oshef Siam*; Friry 
legends s Poem*: Mi*ccllane«0* Article*. 
By the late LadV Camk.la Gu*ihi?i‘. Cr ( 
9 i*o. P 


Haggard (Ho KJ&PJi), 

Au-Atf QuAThFMAIF. With jl 
lEluMratione- Crown 64 . 

Allans Wife, With 34 11 lustra- 
tioFt*, Crown 8vo. r 

Beatrice, With Frontispicet and 

Vignette. Cro’wn §m f jj- & 4 - 

Heart ant* White Heart, 

jjtiD OTHER StQJtlES* With 33 Sl 3 ititim- 
^ns, Crown 0VO,, &i. 

With 59 I [lust rations, 

Crown 8m. jj, 64, 


Coloef.l QuAEin:ih r -£- With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cn SvB-, 

Daw a. With 16 HI id attrition s* Cr. 
Svo^ 31- 

/>a-h Theehe. Crown Hvo. r firf- 
Br/ghteve^ With 51 Ulus- 

Crown 9 vo-. bj. 


Heart of the World* VVith 15 
JIlustraEieiiJi, Crown Svo, t ji,m. 

JqakHaste- With 20 lllustratuKw. 

Crowfl a™., 3J< 

torn. With 26 Illustration* 

Ct*W 41 ^0,. Si- 

Maiwa'a Ramses. Cr. Eva, U.^ 


Mohtszvma's Daughter - With it 
I iluitja(ifln* ■ C'E pwfl 


j/jt, Mss&tr's WtLL. With 16 

[HustJAliont, Crown* #vo. r ™ + 

J«#jm the Lily, With 23 H |uSln " 

tian*, Crowt! 9vo.„ Jf, &*■ 


With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8 m-, jj* 64 . 


allow : a Tale ot tnc tirw J 
rtsh 8 IthufiiaSiR* Cto*t» & 

\V1rl1 


■ tv//. 


Jj/Ferl- 


iViTGit's If sad. W!* ** 

nhtttrMtaoW. Crown ivo., J>- 
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Fiction, Humour, St&,—sotUimte4, 


Haggard and Laag.-m yroAL^j MarchmDnt --/a rm Xami or 4 

% K* KI DEI Hmik*,*# and Wc.VjW a Romance- ht* AiTHVK W, 
AkHJWw Lanu. With 37 mustNuiomk Mahli^st. With* lUuiuituniL Crown 
Crown &va. F jJTr 64 . 8wj. r fa. 


Hartc.—Zv the CiXQvutKz Woods* 
By Bh k i E f ak re. Crown &va. t ji. 64 , 

Hope,— 7V/> Ms art of Pjiixtess* 

OjJtA, ByAjmtQXY Hans. With r> liiiiA- 
traiifrfc'. Cmwn flvo. B 64 . 

Howard {Ludy Maiikl). 

Tfrr £Zvr> '/ ir; r-A y^w.v BjtxtrsTEJt .. 

CtOM.11. Avn , fa. 

Tf/£ Fa fLUKE op Success. Crown f 

fil'OL, fjJL 

H utchi n SOU, -A Feipwd iif jVelsoa\ 
By Hor.ylk Q. fit* roUKSOM. Cr, 8vd. p fa. 

Jerome. —Sketches /.v /.aip .;w 
AU'Jf .<.V£3 GjMfiA T . ts>* jl. HUttE K. JtHClUfi. 
Author of 1 Three Men in a Boas/ ere. I 
Crown 8iU. fc u. fW. 


Mason and Lang. - Fansqe Kel i. r, 
By A, L. W. .Mason and Altnw irARU, 
Crown yvo, + jj, 64. 


Max Muller. /ter ;tucke Lent 

[pfWUdF Lotfi },■ Fmgpent* fron* the 
Pflpctu uf an Ahtn. ColIttled by F. M a* 
Mi li.i ii. Tiimlalnl frw i.he Germ.™ fcy 
G. A. M- Crown hv<u «ill lop* 


Melville (G. J, Whvte}. 


The GtailuIOrt. 
The JTHerjunror - 
Gt »4 far Etohinr 
The QuaerCi Mariew 


F i uliinlvy House. 
Kate Cmuby, 
Grand, 

Gnicral Bounce, 


Crown U- 64 . cadi. 


Joyce,— Or,* Celtic Romances* 

Twdvc of the tna*t beautiful of ihe Ancient 
iriih Roman Le Talcs.. TnfltflSftlof from the 
Gaelic. By 1 \ W. Jouh, LL.D. Crown 

Lang (Amurkyp). 

A Monk or J?trr; a Story of the 
^ of Jsan of Arc. With i j llbir#’ 
tkifiK by Sp.i.w VM Jkaue. Crown @vo. B 
JJp 64 . 

Tiff. DtShfftAXGLEKS. \\ r ith 7 

FuH-fiajit iit.tKLx.iijmiji by M, }. Ford. 
Crown 8 v« L| 6j. 

Lyall (Kdna)h 

Tnf jffimt&MMs* C rown *vo 2 j, 6d- 

The AujvpiwTXAF/iroF a Slajtbmm* 
^cp, 8\n ti if. tewed. 

PfCKntlUkHl Edition. With =u IBiwtra- 

*bn» by L*nlelu 1 SFkEli. Crown 

u. 5 ,^, net, 

The Story of a Singer. 
Crown Svd.y fa. 

^ a yea ^/act ^// .v. Crown Svo, + 6 j. 
TWjr Heemit: a Romance of 

BarrcnLii^Je, L'row'ii fivo,, fa. 


Merrirnan.— Fioteam A Sion- oi 

the Indian MulW. By Himt .Slton 
41 c hr [3can , Wilh FiMippfcce and Vil^ 
nerte hv B, G. IhlHr. Cr. &vH. F jJ, AJ- 


M orris (WillmiO- 


7V/r JmroM/w jFloop, 

Jt- 64 , 


Cr. 


7>f£ Jf^rca r^r ffew»os 

/jfAt. Crown S?a.t 7 J - W* 

7>/jf ^ r 7 //A IVo&ufs 

7 vcdn, »vn,, tMs. 


The M\hw THE IVvxiP 

Crown Hvo.. fa- Mi 


s ^n«r or rut ii/trrrrifK 

jttf. “I'Kh l™ betn .l« tilled The 
md »f i he Living or The Awe m 


rj Awt,' < 7 ^ TMM M'VVtAWS, 
hew » ioU! 

, e Mb, M DvimJftSc, R»« 
t ftMmm fchrit Kt-rflSfn. and -nett 
eflo^.-in Mia-. Wiiltrn in ft«* «»l 
cik, crown 
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Fietion, Humour, &o.— continued. 


Morris (WHJ 4 ah)— t annic uni . 


Sewell (EaiABBTft M,), 


A Tale of the House of the 

WtilFR IBS, Ant) all thf Kift^cds of the 
Hark. Written in PrW and V « K - 
Square crown £vo, h fii. 


A Glimpse Of the World 
Lmtton PaiMnage- 
Margarct Ftmv*L 
Katharine Auhtrjn, 

The Earl'* Daughter. 
The Experience of Life, 


Amy Herbert. 
Ckvc KkJl 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life, 
UrrahL l*Ori. 


^ Dream of Jam Ball, ano a 
Kind's Lessor ut^t t*- 


Cl, flvo +1 cloth plain, U. Gd. Clw ^ 

extra, gill edges, M, ft-f, e*cn. 


News from Nowhere; or p An 

Epoch of Ren*, Being *™e Chapters 
k$tt\ an Utopian Nominee. Fe#t avO, p 
U. &f. 


JTrojr >' oa^JT^f/jp StrOHG. 
Transited frum the Icelandic by Etft^Ki 
Mao*£ssoh and William Mmul Qr. 
Bvd. p jj. net* 


Sheehan. — L- By 

the Rev. P, A, Siiiceha*. P-P i Attborof 

‘ My New Curmle \ Cr&wn W, it 


Somerville (£• CE.) and Ross 

( Mar T t s). 

EXFFXtMttSS VF AiY 
R r M. With 31 JtldPtratioft^ by b IKj 

SbMtPVJLLE. Crown 


Three If ortho# L&fe StomieSi 

ahd Other Tales. Translated fro® 
Icelandic by EnlSV MaCVCAmS and 
William Mnaais- Ciown |vo, p fir. net. 


The Real Chamotte. Crown 

Si'O r , 3*- W. 

S/f.™? /b-r* Cr. fivo, h 3 J - ^ 


v F™ Mth William Moftia’i other 
W«k4p k* pp. i|. J7 and F>- 


Stebbing.— Rachsl Wvkfstae, 

oltvrr st?ri» U> W. SrxhU^li. it«h« « r 
- Probable Talcs \ Crown «4J' “■ 


Newman (Cardinal), 


Stevefi&on (Robert Lovig)- 


Loss ans> Ga/x: The Story of * 

Convert, Crown 8*0., 31 * 6rfr 


'me Stka/kk Cask of Dr. 

JUP Hyde, Pep. &vo. f il ■* 9 *- 


Tf. fij. cloth. 


Calusta : A Tale of the Third 

CentOfy. Crown 8vft. t 3** 


FfafflippS-WoUtf .— Sxaf: a Legend 

of the Lone AJminiain. By C, FhilLITM- 
WOLLIV, With 13 Illustrations-. Crown 
Sv5., jj. &f. 


The Strange 


_ Case of &** 
1 ylrwTiw jw. f.™ r 

Ciw™»vfc, b™ nd ,n buck?™, 

with gilt Ibpr SJ' net - 

■ Sil**r ' StfJiw. c™w* 

3*. 6 J. 

More We* Aka bus 
urMflir. By 

»s and F*MiV vah mG«i Ft STS 


Ridley. "Asxe MAts*AXtx\i. By 
Alice RlPLEVi Author of L The Story of 
Aline 1 , Crown 8vo. p fir- 


The Weosg Box. ^ 

Lou Eft STxVisr SOS and LlOTD 0490v 
Crown a™., jj. W. 








MESSRS LONGMANS k CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. i* 


Fiction. Humour. 


Suttnen— La y Bown Your Arms 

\Dit Wajfim Skda) i The Autobiography 
of Martha von Till mgr By Brktha vow 
Suttwesl Tnn»ldic4 by T. Mdlmei. 
Cf- Svo., u, 6J r 


S — Ballast. By Myra Swan. 

Crown Svo,, 


Trollope (Anthony). 

The WaedmJT* Cf. Svo-r, u 6 ^. 
Bakchester Towers. Cr,8vo, r »j.6t/, 


WftlfOfd (L. B.). 


Walford (L. B.)— continued. 

The Mischief he Monica. Ct- 
8 w rr u. 6J- 

TiiE One Good Ghent* Ct. Byo. 

if. 

* A&U&TWdS and other Stwiti 

Crown 0ro,« ir. fef. 

The Ma tcnmjker. Cr. 8 vo. p Si 


Want— fr ** Aw Scruple. B> + 
Mr*. WiLfim Ward. Crown 6r- 


Charlotte. Crown Swo. p fb. 

Queselces* Cr. Bva et &. 
TV* Intruders* Crown 8vo,* 2& Sd. 


WcjmaU (Stanlis v). 

The Mouse of the Wolf- With 
FromUpkc* and V%a*ttfc Crown flvo-. 

|i, 6iJ 


Teddy Maxcrt* Crown Bva. a** 6^ + 

Kildare: a Matrimonial Pro¬ 
blem. Crown 9 vo 4 ir, 

J/jT. Smith: a Pure of his Life. 
Crown 0vo. p m. W. 

The Ba&y's Grandmother* Cr. 
0 VO-. 2 J. W* 


^ Gentleman of France. With 

Fronlbpfec* ind %tft C*- <v0,i **" 

T^A' Cocnade- With Front! 
piece wwl Vlpetle- Crown Svo. h &*- 

ShREWEEHMY, With 24 IllilBlA- 
Lioed by CiAl-PA Ax 8 iwW«kW* Cr. 

Svo. 1 Ol- 


CocwAtf. Crown 8vo. p j zs. M 

J>l? cblesvme Ba vghtees, Cr. 

Svo. p 2ir 

Pauline* Crown Svo. r 

Dick Hetiierby. Cr + Svo,* 3 J. 6 d r 

The History of a IYfen Cr. 

8v(? r u. 

A Stiff necked Generation. Cr* 
Gvo. 2 J. 6 df, 

Nam, and other Stories, Cr. five ,, 

t*. w. 


With Frontispiece. Crow» 

Ord.1 fa. 

Yeats (S. Lkv.tt-J. 

The Cmmyausw Tf Aukiac- Crown 
lvo. F y* W. 

The Traitors Wav. Cr, Svo.,fii. 


Qjtiil.— THs Rohamy Saw. 
j. H, Vd.*ll. M-P. Crown s™, f' J - 











MESSRS, LONGMANS * CO.S STANDARD AND OENKRAL WORKS. 




Popular Soienoe (Natural History, &c.}. 


Butler.— Ov/t Houseiiolp Jvsros. 

An Aeeaom of the ln«t-Ptsu found ,n 
Dwelling' Houses. Hy EdWAitn A- BIIH.E*, 
E.A., R. 3 c. {LoH-J. With (13 IIlustra- 
lion*, Crown Svo „ p-bd. 


Hudson (W. H,). 

BiM&s Avn Map* 

&VO r , As. BJtU 


Large 


crown 


Furneaux (W). 


Nature; tv Dowvlavv. With 11 

Flute* j,:*d 14 Jllu^LTJMcini itt Uhc Text by 
A. D. McCohMICJL 1 or. 6-/. OCU 


77/J OuTJXtax WoRt.v; Of The 

Young Handbook* Wilh pd 

PhiteM r&of whidi arc coloured), and 5+5 
] ilu^t-riificn-* in the Text. Crown. ivo», 
gill ed|$c*, A*, net. 


Jf £ TTER FLIES AW MO TVS { Bft Itsh )- 

With 1 a coloured Plates and 141 ULtti- 
t^TJooH in the Text. Crown 8vo., Riit 
olgei, At. net. 


ItFz tv Fovns a yp Streams* 
With 8 coloured PUlfis and jji ELlu^wa 
tim* in the Text, Crown Rill 

edg*3, tit- net. 


Hartwig (George)* 


The Sea Am its Ltvtv c IVqvvejls. 

With ra Plate* And 303 Woodcutn. 8^3^ 
gill top* 71* net, 


The Tropkae World, With 8 
PUtfcs and 17 a Woodcuts- Kvo.. gilt 
top, 71 . rtfil- 


The Polar World, With 3 Mapa, 
a Plate* and 85 Woodcut*. »V0., gilt 
top, 71. net. 


The Svbterrasfas World. With 

3 Maps and So WoodeuU. S’'*-, gill 
top. y*. net. 


Helmholtz. -Popular Lectures os 

SCHUfTiFK SVR/KCTS. f)¥ HlRltaSN VO* 
Hi l.MMOtTl, With 66 Wood cute. J voli. 
Gr. Sm, JJ. «"*■ 


British Linens, ^mh it Chaplet 
cm Structure and Classification by b xa.hk 
E, Br.tiiMKD, F.K.S. With tC Flat* (* 
er which are ColouredJ, and over 100 Ulus- 
tisticiti in the Text, Crown SvO-i gilt 
dp r Gfh ncL 


MUllis. -Tits Natural Histcxt#* 
mx British Surface Fsavin^docma, 
Bv Guflue Mjh-ath, FZ-bv, CK* 

With 6 PJidUkgntviaiv^ md ^ l-* 1 m 

Colburn) tom Drawing* by the Autfoar, 
Akc 11 ibalp Tiiorbiuenh a«d from Photo- 
Ruval iiO,i A** 


Proctor (Richard A-). 

It gmt Sctvvrs m Leisure 
Familial M 1 * on Sckmtf* Sub|*^ 
Crown 3 *. &*■ 


Rough IVa vs have Smooth* 
liar Ei^Aj'H on Scienli^c Subject*. 
&vq. s %t. AJ t 


Fanil* 

Crown 


BLMASRifT WAYS IlfSctESCS. Crown 
ivo,, Ji. 6d. 


Nature Studies* 

TUI, GRAMT ALLIHi 
Fu&tkk Mid M, Ci.o^b 


By R. A. PBoe* 

A, WU-KOS, T 
. Cr- »vO, + 31 . 


Leisure Rmaphks- ByR.A .fto* 
Tpa^ Er CleEjpo, a. W “ J4 ?1 T ! 1 5S 
and A* C. Ra^vAbd, Lr, 


kfr, Pnoetof i 


















MESSRS 


. LONGMANS « CO.'S standard and general works. 




Popular Seienee (Natural History, &c.) 


-conlitmed. 


Stanley —A Fahiliax Histm* <>* 
Sixdj ttv E- Staslsv, DU, formed? 
£ p of Norwich. With tfo Vhamdte*. 
Cr. 3 J ’ 


Wood (K*v j. GA 


Homes withoittHamdz; A 
lion or the Hihimtion* of Anim ^j,_gggJ 
according to ThtirPrmctpltCff^ 1 ™' 
lion. With 140 I»URtr«Kini- W*. i 11 * 
topi 71* net- 

tam <7 fliw* - A Po pglm- Ac- 
«Hint of British Insect., then 
Habits and TfinhformatioM. 7 *° 

tfktftntlOBL Sva p salt top. 7*' 


Wood [RevJ. 

ZmssCTS J broad: A Popular At- 

coi.nl of Foreign In^ClH, their 
Jlubili BiiJ Tranufbrrmiuon*. With 

OlBMmfaf. 7*. oel. 

C)irr or Ak>«; a Selection of 

Original Articles <n. Practical N»<™ 
History. With u IBlMlw** 

3 *» SJ- 

PrrhAmt RuvistTSB. With 3J 

HlllStTRlNHlk Cf. SWhf jf J ™’ 

^ rJ MK&»/>oeKU/ACS.' a 

Of the Uatfuttort- of *"• "™fj“ 

frtrti ■ Home* wi‘h*Bi H inAa . W «h 60 

UlTjatriiann n- Cf. Hvo.i jJ- otf- 


Works of Reference. 


Gwilt —Ax EifcrciQfjKBtA or Ax- 

cmrkervxa. By |°s*™ F.^A. 

With 170“ Engraving*. F ^ V ’^L ha ’ 
with Ahemtmn. #<& Cownd»»W* Addi- 
iionn b}- WyATT PatwuSTH, hvft., -U- 

net. 

Lonimiatis' GAZtTTxfn or rw 

Edited bv ein«M G - Cm *; 
holm, M.A-, BJSe. IsnpenaJ Bva.. 1K1. net. 

cloth, nJ, half-morocco. 

Maunder (Sawubx). 

BlCCXAPHfCAi, 

Supplement brought “ '*** By 

Kev Jams* Wood. Pep. «U 

Tux TsKAStrxr or A/sex 
LSpQf. By the Rev. J, Avar. s Ji^W' lh 
. Map*. Ij ««W, »™* J“> Woodcuu. 

Ftp, 6*- 

7 >ejt per rtf Kyom.sDGE a yo Lib- 
mxr or KaFSAJtMC*- Pep. *«» fa - 


Maunder (Samubll;---<*i*W./ 


The TxEASOxroFjtoTAm. 
tv 1. Umt*M** F.R4*.. end T. W^ai*. 
F.L.S. AVith *7A WwkeiAAivd » St*d 
Pl^icA. 2 wrf*r Ftp- Svo** fW' 


Roeet - TlwaMWrw 
Recomputed through** 1 . "STvotri aj4i 

^^sSsssTir 

J oil s LZWI* R«*tr «™"« a,c 


w Hs!fcS£^'S' 

cU P«W. 

WnutH. «a»rf ** **■ J 

down bvo,, *«. M- 
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MESSRS- LONGMANS & CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 


Children’s Books, 


Adelborfc— Clean Peter and tux 
r^jfjjifg.v flf Gxis&3VLXAr By Ottieja 
AfiKincitl. Transla^d From the Swcttoh 
by Mtd, CiRAklAM Wallas. With aj 
Coloured Plate*- Oblong 4^1 twirdi, 
31. net. 

Alice's Adventures. — By G, R. 

With t< muEtratiflns by Johm H assail, 

CrauYi &yq.* ^ 


Brown - The Book of Saints and 

FnmmLY Beasts* By At he Far well 
Hhuvttl With 8- lHuitnuiorM by Fans* Y. 
CorV, Cfowil Svfl,* 4 J ‘ W* Fiet. 


BuckLand. — TwvLittl&Svna h'a vs, 

Adapted from the French of LWJJ 
hover Hr By JaWER Buchlamd. Wi th no 
I titration* by Cecil AldiN. Cr* 8*o.. 

Crake {Rev. A. U). 

Mnirr the Fair; or, The First 

ChrOflicJe of dEkeendune, Cf. Hto., silver 
top, 2J i net- 

Alfgax the Dane ; or, The Second 
Chronicle of jfEstcmlmne. Cr, #vo, h riWu 
Wp. U. net. 

The Ri* f al Meixs ■■ beioi? the Third 
uid Lwi Chion icle of ^Rccndune- Cr. 
Bvov, silver lop, 3S- net 

The House of WaldrRNE* A Tale 
ot the Cloister and the Forest in the Pay* 
of the Rattm*' Wui, Crown 8vo ri silver 
top, u. net, 

FiTE-Cousr. A Story of 

Wallingford CMtfe and DofthiMlEr 
Abbey. Cr. Sm T iUvnr top, il net. 


Lang (Andrew)..—Edited by. 


J 7 /i: Violet Fairy Book. With 8 
Coloured Plate* and 54 other [lluimticHU, 
Crown #vO-, gilt edge*, Gj, 

TVa 77 a da >k/jri' Jooat, With 138 

lUiutrmtiom. Crown Svcl, gitc rdgcf n 

71 . a ^az> Fairy Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Cfown Svu.. gilt edges. Cr, 

The GreenFaIky Boon. Wtth 99 

Illustration n- Crown B™., gttt 6l - 

The Grey Fairy Book. With 65 

Illustrations. Crown £vO., gilt nls**. A*, 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 
104 Illustration*. Cr. S^. ph **• 

The Pink Fairy Book . With 67 

I llustfatifins, Crown (*o., pll td^cr. fir. 


The Blok Poetry Book. With 100 

Illustration.- Crown Svo., gilt Hlge>,6r. 

The True Story Book. With 66 

Illustrations, C«wn Hvo., gilt *■**»• »- 
The Rep Thus Story Book. With 
IOO tlimtfAtiani. Cr. ilvft, 

The Animal Story Book. With 
67 IILimeation*. Cr. Bvo,, gill 
The Red Book of Animal Stmw+ 
With G5 KhBtnilktfiJL Crown bvo. F giJt 
edge*, 6r. 

The Arabian Nights Entemyain- 
meets. With 66 tlluiuationi. Cr. By (h, 
gilt edges. 61. 

The Book ok Romance. With s 

Coloured Plaie* and +4 ° lhtr inuatfiuons. 
Crown SJvO,, gilt edge*, fir. 


rtOl.— The Busses Letters . * 

Irtord of Child Life ill toe 

ins a I.valL. With Coloured 

ind * other End-paff; l|lua ^°^ J 

■Vavt** S. Sracuf. Crown Swh, at. • 


Heat; (G. A,).—Edited by. 

Yule Logs : A Story-Book for Boys. 

£Sy Vahiul * Authors. With 61 IBui.- 
tr^iioiUr Crown 3 vo n gilt edge** 31. 

Yule Tin k Yarns: a Story-Book 

fyr Buy*. liy VaJUDUS AutiIORh. With 
4J IlturtrationE Cl. Sv^r, gih edges. Jj. | 

net. 


tfeadc{L, T*), 

DAnnYsBor. With B IlleHinilaOf 1 ^ 
Cnnra Svo-. gih 3*< neL 

Dee and the Jawjjy. 

II1n.ua1.kons. Cr. 8™, g 11 ' <rJc ^ 1 , 3 . ' 

The Bekeseoxe Prize - W'thJ 

Illusiral.o ns. Cr. Sro,. gtlk rd[t ■ J ■ 

71/a- /fotfjJF 01^ Surkrieee. Wtt 
tllustraiifin.- Ct- «'0 , Kdt edge*. Y- 
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Children’s Books— t&nfinwd 


Murray, — Flores Lecsxds for 
CHILDREN, Uy HiLt>A Muimt (the Hem. 
Mth. MIihkaV of EHhank^ Pictured by J. 
S. ElaND, With numerous Crrtuufid and 
other 1 lluutf alioruu Oblong 4to,< to. 

Penrose. — Churrv: a NmsAim* 

By Mn. PewBOfiR, With fi, Rltutrations 
by G. Q. Manto?^ Crown Hvo., jj. W. 

Fraeger (Rosamond). 

Tttf: Admixtures of fffft These 

BOLD BA*** : flSDTOR. HOFORId A HD 
A USAS'PXR, A Si cry tn Picture*. With 
14 Colored PIiecs and 74 Outline He- 
Sure*, QbJcng 41*., JJ. &f- 

The Fur thee Doixc.s of the These 
EolP B a FES . With 24 Cnlo-iif ed Pktu res 
and 24 Outline Picture*- 

Roberts. The Advf.xtures of 
Cafta/H Jo tin Smith t. Captain of Two 
itundjed and Fit *y Horte, and &omeiime 
President of Virginia. By E. F. Roauair^ 
With ?7 Illust/alJnna and 3 Maps. Crown 
flvn., 51. net, 

Stevenson . —A Chi ad's Gardes of 
ViLKHijr. By fteitRRr Louri SrEviKsn*, 
Fcp. Svo., gilt top. Si' 

Tappa n,—Qto Fa leads ix Pxose, 

By Eva March T*r± l an. With 4 IHu*- 
tntiofiji by l ,l A!tSV Y- Cu*V. Crown Bvo** 
gilt tflp, 41. 6d- net. 


Upton {Florence K. and BkrthaJl 

The Adfextl ees of Tm? Dutch 
Dolls a.v ;j ^ * GaLUwm 7 * With 31 
Coloured Plate* thd numerous IIEuntra 
lions in the Teat. Ohlong 4*0,. to. 

The Goluiyogg’s Bicycle Clue, 
With 31 Coloured Plalefi and rtumeroua 
lllupuaiioni in the Test. OWang 4^61, 

7>/a Golldvocc at the Seaside* 

With 31 Coloured Elate* and numcroo* 
lllupltRUORR in the Teat, Oblong 4to. p hi. 

The GdlltwqqG ix Wax* With 31 
Coloured Plate*. Ohlong 410., 6*. 

The Golliwog*?s Polar Advea- 

Tim With 31 Coloured FUlt*, Ob- 
JOflg 410., 6l r 

The Golli»9&?$ Auw~&XaMt* 

With ji Coloured Plate* and numerosip. 
I EEuxtritioni in the Teat. ObDong 4*0.1 hi, 

Ths Gout s Aik-Ship. With 

JO Coloured Picture, md miniemui Ithn- 
ifirioni in the Te»l- 0 fch»ft *»., <u. 

Tr/e VsGZ-M&itS Rivgxe*. With 

i; Coloured Elites and mim&roui llb*- 
tntiflu in the T**t. Oblong 4 ^^ 

Wemyss. # Tm\cs Jf> Thought 

of' , Told from a ChBd » Point of View 
By St C. IL WEiitM, Author of *Atl 
Abdul All of C*v With B I iiuiuraTkrfii in 
Colour by S. ft, Piaster. Crown 
jj. fid- 


The Silver Library. 


Crown five, 1 - 32, 

a meld'■ ill? Edwlnl i**s wnd Land*. With 
71 lUiinraiiDni, V- W 

ba|afa<]i l i W,i Hleirmiiiileai fllndln P- ** 

Vagabet'i • W.J EceHoaH* p- W. 

* koVm | W. '■ Liter**? K«d in. WitBi Itnrait. 
3 roti,, p. E 4 . each, 

liktfi 4 Mr i. Vf.) mghi I* e*riea- 

Walh fi 111 ultra HbK V &»+ 


SRhir-i fllrLWO PUB* H* C*yle*. 

Wjtb & iltunEniioni. P W- 

H-Kping- Beuid't flea-1 CaHeap ■rth* ar tbi 
Ilddlfl lg*h >"■ fij 

bulDg-Ootaldl iEfcT. Orirfln *ad D«*lnp- 
mintafK*LSdieinl^Lif- aroU. ^ Sd'-Awdfc 

BmOwt'p! W. LlbOH 3 of. RodlJin S«iae4 liH ih* 

Tiitic of Aueu>uu< with ^ Hhaa- JA 


«4. each Volume- 

BKhir’i W, 1- ’ CliarW*»: «r h (IfcuiiraiicmJ oT 
iJir Privaic [Jfr of Ihnr AKhOt Gt«ti 
With *fi UhitfnUpMiai P- « 

B..I» |J. f4 TH* ialii*d cin- if iu-i™ 

With 3 *-“- 

■rajHT 'M t*iJj 1 V-¥*g* I* ** 

Wlfcli 6* llliifmtkft* 

Baekkt'i m T,^ KM**V ®f ClrlllMiiM I* 
*a(land- 3 wk ioa M- 
minr^ i» iRtiiter} tin llerT ef IE* 
UaUijiArtd flili Fd«*^ l(W- WUh B M*t* 

aHC iPhifli. 

aedd 1 * (i.1 *f Cr**ltPRi ^ flAJfl ArL-i**M 
of gvoiuttOH Wiih 77 tUiutrati*** P- ^ 

fluffagll i.pi*, W. J.? aad H«ie*#a 1 i 

**rj; ij Ufa ■** *f 

Wuh ad IttujitnrUMM* p- ^ 

^^11 i|L314ftrr EH 1 ■ NorxL. jl W 
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The Silver Library —continued. 


iKjir. iBIr A. Th« e-P^tn ®* ““ 

prfuur. dins’ TiJo* 5 1 ’ ^ - 

t) 0 j|e 1 (Air I. Can*nl Thi = A TdW 

D4jln-i (6k 1, Gen*B>The Bt«fkltBflFD UlUrm- 

y r A£ 

WnuM U. I t The HJewry rf Sn*]e*dJrw«L 

Ihe Kail of Wn-vy bp ^ *^“*1 ^ 
Spinish Armada ra ^ CA ^ L 

rreude’i J J. 10 Th* Gntfiih Is l»tpsd. 3 ™a», 
TBt, tidV 

rroud*'! (I. AI Th» ■»*■*•■ * f af 

trwgan. 31.6J. 

rroaA.* (J. A) Tn. SpuBiti 8t*rr «* U5 * 

I, rifiJida, and ***** ^ W - 

Pnude'i (J. A-> Ei^lkBi 5ejur*n■“ th" 

CeiUury, 31. 64 

mods'i (Jh AO Short AtudlM no 0™* Bat] " 

Jl vris, 3 *- ^ 


FMude-a (J, A.) ^ * r BPtflAnS “ d "" 
C 4 [oniai. Wida 9 lUustridOM- ^ ** 

fniufel (J- 4.) Th* Council cfT™t* ^ 

Prtude i LJ, I.) ^ Life end MU«4 of 
Bruits U*, J.'- Wi 

rnkDda'i a + I 4 ThoniAi o«*iri*> * ®M«3f¥ 
1^^635. a fob. 71. 1634-1881- s tc4t 7 ^ 
Prude's (J. AO 4 SkrtnK 3^ ^ 

PrauCVi [J. A .1 The T« Chief, of Dunhoy 1 an 

Irish B J *rtT aMWl of th* ^rntury. 3^ 

PfoudD 1 . Mi AOJ W rising*. ialieli™ f«mH 

OI«ir> |S«- O- R-l UP* at ti- ?■■«+ or 

Welttntftan * With Ftitvrwh. .**- *'* 

A. lV ji|ft l | fl, F,. Journal ftf lb* fiel^O* af 

“(fill H- Klo« WMILA® IV-. end 

fliicert VkteirLE, 8 vo\3* h p 64 era. 

J EMH*-rd 'i 01* BO fih*. J A HiJloy of Adventism. 
With 33 tDfllhtfioUi 3*- 

IfaliMd'J lH,IL| Allan guaUrruAln. With 

ao Sfhutnalioiii 3 J, 

HajUArd - lK. BO Colonel &anriwii* Vo d 

TjIic of iwLnuy Ufc Wilts FrondipiHK 
an>l Vignriie- & &*- 

l lb ^rd-i tH- HO IlHffntt* Wilts *9 Uitiaii-a- 

liona. ^ 6jr - 

tUigjftriTi (Hr t J Krl* arlghuyM- ^ib 51 

I]JlL:LfatWpa. ^T. 


Ke^ftprt'R (H* BO B»m«. Wkb l->nfiiispe« 

ami VigiKtie- 3 /. 

ElhUarA'i IH, SO lllnn i Wlft, WlLh 34 tUui- 

miCiLrilS, JJ- ^ 

Hn(g»fis <H. Ft.) Hwt af u>« Warifl. W 

15 IlliiuiiiUon*. jf. Af. 

U iM-fd'» 1 H. H,} M«b taiunj*.'* D»a<hUr. Wiii 

a S lUitiitatKJW- y. 6d - 

H lUgMd'a <K- R.» 8«»li«w t -' Tate of* 6 Cre41 

T/Tl. Wiih 8 IDitstnUiaui y. M- 

Hiuinl i OB. 1M «>• Wlt4h l Mm- ‘ Wlth 

it, JllustniliDIlt. 3»- (“• 

<H. *.* "r- »•*« WHL With 

16 Ufctftxltioc* S£* » 

HOiarf'a (H. 8-t lh * W ’ th 13 

lllu»triuio«". I* 4 * 

K F ».Td 1 nW.B.)Pa»n- With iSlDmfc y 

HAlani a (.H.H.i Tin P**® 1 * of *■“ |ll,L Witb 

16 lllLlilralitWi. 

Hl ^<l (K. «.) Jsaa FCaaU- Wilb » Hl«*- 

trjlioflrl- 31 . » 

h ^ ( h. ^ 

clalrt- With «7 lUttstraiitm-- «■ 

Uuli'i (Br*t> (a th* Cv 4 »n*« W,wdJ 

othnf Storlia. J»- *»■ 

jvrtls. 

H 0 *a (*nthan,> Th. «»« W*— <»*"■ 

With 9 IlkdsiniEKJfH. ¥' w " 

Hsw.it a lW.1 »W1* “ B,flL 

Wiii so nteftnttes. ^ * 

.t. ™* “* “•“™- "* 

p- «■ 

j*ff«l..'{A>Iia4 “*»>■< Wkhijllte***. ^ * 

tE* Pa TJ.. 

tE av™h» « f * S r 1 ^-SL. wd. * 

1 hr S^sm Island « kn ^rTj 

mIp, anJ a 3 lUsirtraft™. ^ W ‘ 
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The Silver Librar j—contimud. 


HnP(bf ( e, f.i Wh-rt Hir« trnpLm V««t: * 

Nomttivr Keccnt Tmvri in Kazimir, 
Wrfsicm Tibet, IUIUiCluv GtlgiL With aMrip 
UHi] IIlliiinitkOEli, y- At 

Knljflifi E. F.' trb -r*tG«ii'®n lha BUiks -i 

CmBfrg Yoy^r front Hanwramiui lo 
iVii» -tt 5 v ifATn »n ik TIsrcc-Tofi \iscbS, %> fctB 
Map niu4 11 llELErtraliEmS- 3^ 6rf. 

ICqpLlln'l I JO Lift ofLBthir. Wish ^3 ailitstr^- 
!ioii 5 anil 4 Praiialk* ^ MS& y- A/. 

(*-> AntiltatfHbctcbe-i- Whh jo Jtatra- 
[wni jf. 6. 


Prootor 1 * |H. 10 Orha Iwianri U*. jl. M- 

PTWlon iH. 10 Tlw F,if*ni flf KtiTiH. ;v, Grf* 

PfiKlBP-A fit. 14 ter Laliurw 

Hours. 6 d, 

Prtrt[*ri IB, 14 Th* M«!i- Ji M- 
Procteri (It, 1,J OihBr Werlda thin Gun, 

hwur'l H- A, Oiif FiK* tninULs*- 

,* Sriirt uf Ea3flyi r:- jnlraMins iCnsr LilUc 
in S|u^4n'd Tim* »Lth line Lnflnit.^ 
fWflLittd us, 34, 


Luft l.l Custom nnd Byih s of 

Umgfr AJltil BnUuf. y- W. 

■! a nCaA Lilhs AndCotaracn-ieMi^ jr. 6*4 

LAni'i flo The Bool* at Druims *rvri OTiaiti. 

3*- frf- 

UnK'i 11,| 1 (forth tit Flfc: a Si^ry rjf th* 
iIlv, of Joafi Of Am With 13 illiuiml^ 
3 *- 6*1 

Lui« all.) ByEhpPItoMl.ud HBlIglon. a wfr.7’ 

LMl 10 suit CI^HTbO^'l ^ 

IttT. 1 KftmbJfl Lh BrUlih Columbia. With 

Hnjm annt 75 IfloalnitfOM. y- ^ 

Litia-ViAU |L) The tshatffcliir D lurlpc, 

3^ GdV 

MacitUlny 1 ILb^iM CornplBW WuE-kl- 1 A ‘I -**U 
Edition. WpeIs 1 a I'uilrmU. in 3*®*- 
eadi_ 

B&cmsila^ r t 5 Lurdi Ills)! Lira iBeltbt 

Rome. rr-c Wuh Portrait aflil 4 * 

lo Ibc 1 Lift*, Ji-M 

Muod 1 ! [H. D.j ftlinUDU of Binklnlt- y< ^ 

Itnhmkft'N {t. C,1 Birttslra Of Hr tfaiEIT 

HOVsIOCr-, V 

Kuen iAj £, W,|m 4 (Ml*I*-* F*™ lullr ’ 

ir h 

Nirlviit'i HKIory «f *«»“« 

gJlder iho Eni.pillf'i. @ he&tt. 3 .^ m- 

r —.— fH) L) ri^LURi l A Tale of !h<! 
Indun klminy. y- &*■ 

HI in (J, B.) faSldeaJ EcflfieraF- W 

HI in a* 10 ■ ef LBpfc 31 

HUnar't (0**-! Gounwt H *f* : lh " ( £j™' 
dc «! * V^j fhWj ■" * G ‘ rd * n ^ ™ 

uwn(r.)fla «r»! cro-tm -l Owalaafl. 

WiMh IlhairtttaM rM * > 

PSilJJIpBi-WfilJiT * It) 4p, ^* £ fl L ^ rT¥! ^ ijf 

JjuwMnunwJn W1&I3 lUttMTluool- Ji-^- 


ProctArH (It, 14 Othir Knna ttian 0«™- v- *<£ 

FrwEer i *4 m * f| * Imnall. 

jj . 6 J. 

rwitr'i{M.)nu»iWiiii i» **i*»«^ y *4 

Prxioi'i ft- JL] n»th. and »■"■ > «# 
ire r>cmy > jf* W. 


pnwiMi-'t 1*. Lf NlUiin ilBftlrt. i» W- 


procier'l «TL (LI LalauT* liaillftlt Pt ^ A 

Pro^tim. EPWAlti CWOOf Am[»RIW 
W^UOM. TlKlMAP F^MTH. ud A t» 
hAhV.«BLi With HldiiiiuiMw y* 


6 d. 


RHHUi% i Harm. TO 1 Shaloir of D*H t*. v M 


Em I th'a [Ha BciwOFthl C«rtllBXe all d fch* CiarlEO- 

(IblAJii, With W*pi r Fkfa!,. elc- v 

fiiAnEtv'fe fBKUtrrl rimlilw Hlitsfj ef BirAi 

WTh liuilirtrali™ 3 i.W. 


Bt.phamVHLr UiH^Thf Plif lriioiid of EHW 

• Tha 11 p>!. With 4 IHtiatimii'&s t r - tr. 

jf nyll *j<d Hr. Hrda: .(thoth*. l 


UanPTHfl (ft. L. «WI (t-LI Th. 

W«fll BeK- y W. 


Ets.to^B haherl “* ■“V.SE 

‘Fanny yin tl* Ortfti Bar» H*w lr*ht 

1 tchfi. - rh*5 DjflHundrT. 31 Irf 


TrhT.lyan‘i (Hr 0. O.) Th. Knrly Mutrry af 
CJlaf l*a JUHl Fai. JTa W 


J-l tha «<““ “ f ■* 

Wolf 1 ft Rcar-incr- y tw 

W«4‘» (B«. J 1 U -3 «*•*■< WRb 

ij lUnjimiwn .v 

ftwl * <Kk». J, da) ttlrutfa P—lifHi * 

$0 njuiiratwi- y ^ 

W«4T (Ha¥ + d- 00 0w> Eh « ri - Wlh 11 

[ItuAuaEaiicLi , p. bi' 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &e. 

De (M re .)—contin utd . 

Fep. ttva, 


ActOC. — MookmH Cooke**-' By 

EuzTactos. With rjo Woodcut,. Fcp. 

8*0*, +J 

Angwin --Simple msTs oir Choice 

at Fool\ with Ttslcd and Eco ™ n,eml 
Rtdptft. t er ScbooU. Homes. ahd ClasW 
fat Ttichni&l Ifiitruciion. By M C, JjMGWtH* 
Dtplomite (First CW “ f . ^ J 
Onion for the Technical Training of Wm, 
Clt- Crown it* 

Afthby.—JEwiFrf /jr *£* 

By fflNRV A9>H> M.D., F.R.C.P.. Phyn- 
tian (0 the Manchester Children s Hospital. 
With 35 iDdlttntkriilL Crown 5 v 0 ., Ji. n«- 

Bull (Thomas* M.IX)- 
Hurts to Mothers ok the Mah- 
aorM * a r CtF ™sm Health poring the 

FmRIOB OEFUHHfAtKr, Fcp. BvO,, sewed, 
11. M, 1 Cloth, gilt edge*. » neL 

7 >fl Maternal Management of 
CHoJMUt itr Health MB 
Ftp, 8vo., k«A. 1 *. N,; doth) gilt 
edges, u. net 

De SaJis (Mrs.), 

J 4/ JA>ac Cewa'^f; tj>»- 
dalc Hecij*.. With H Pl»*“ H* 1,1 
Colour), Crown Svix,^ nef ’ 

£&£££ CONFECTtONS i ^ 

MftM. Fcp, 8*0., u. W- 
Does: A Manual for Amateur#. 

Fcp. Bw*, P W* &*- 

Dr&ssed GaM& and Poultxv -1 Lf 

Mope. Fcp. @w,h ■'• &*■ 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo. f IS 6d- 

Dfjnes^la Mode. Fcp.8vo.,iJ.». 


Entr&es .5 la Mode* 

t jl 6d. 

Floral Decorations, Fcp. Svo., 
IS- &d. 

Gardening ) la Mode. Fcp. Svo* 
Pari | r| Vc^cubH ti, 6d. Pilt II.* 
Fruits tfc 6-J, 

National Viands2 la Mode* Fcp, 
|vo. T it. &f* 

Ne^laid Eggs. Fcp. 8m ff it- frf- 
tfrcrtfje’-S' ^ /*4 -Jtffrfl-ff- tep, fiv0e f 

it T M, 

PiWDix&s and Pastes- > ^ Mode* 
Fops Ske.* ii- M. 

&fV0ft/*s J la Mope. Fcp, Sva, 

u.W. 

,S<?fw Dmessed Flsm a la 

Mpdb- Fcp- Eva., u. 

Sweats and Suffer Dishes 3 la 
Mode, Fcp. Evo., u. M- 

Tempting Dishes for Small Ik 

COMES- Fop- 8V0"P Its W, 

WxiMfLMS /.VI? Notions POX 
& yAJtY EtQ&XMNQLD- Crown Bv&-. 

Lear.—JGuen Cooke*?- By H - u 

SmnisY La*a. tfcno.. u. 

Poole. —Coo*** yroS 

By W. H. and Mrs. Pont*. ^ te ®* e * 

by Dr. Paw. Fep. s ™- ”■ °° 

Rotheram- — Household Coo*™* 
Rac/rxs. ByM-A. Kothe.aw. 

Bf P S. Nstiond Training S.hodjf 
C»k«y. London ; Imiroetr^Mo 
fordahire Cottniy Council. L«™ “™-< 


The Fine Arts and Musie. 


Burne-Jones.— The Deg tmuse of 
nm World: T-mfity.6w Ptcuir*. by 
EdWaHH Bintsi-Jojrti Wcamm 4“’i 
Board*, 7^ rwU 

Burns and Cotenso. LmmA*#- 

ro.wr. Hv Cecil L. Bu.«. K-B.A- and 
RoBEltT J. ColesSO, M-A„ M,D. 40 ! 1 - 1 '’ ' 
ill by x] in*., each Plate containing Two 
Fi* T^-Il,| A Nat.r .1 Male or Female 
Figure: (?) The same Figure AnatoouLsed. 
In a Portfolio, Jt- W. net- 


Hamlin.—-r Text-Book of the 
Crown 3 vO.. 71. 

"KSffiiSii wi S i^ 

Mr Musical Life- W 

of Richard Wagner and J I tlisntrtXionM- 
Crown Sw.. Si- 
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The Fine Arts and Musi o— continued. 


Huish, Head, and Longman.— 

SaMPU fA j and TAFSSTRY E.vsmoidemies. 
By M&XCUJI B, Htriskrtn LL.B.; alsn ^The 
Stitehcfy of the Same." by Atri, Hr ah; 
inJ 1 Foreign Simpkn, 1 by Mn, C, J. 
Lom:h m a H. WiLh jo in 

CotauT, and I Hinlfiiton* In Mono- 

chiontr. 410,, £l ti HcL 

i 

Hullah —Thk History of Modern 

Music, By Jon h Hutt-Mi. ftvo. H Si. fcf. 

Jameson (Mrs, Asna). 

Sacred and Legendary Art, con¬ 
taining Legsndi of the Angel* And Arch¬ 
angel^ the Hvang-cLiKU,. the A|X*rJt*, the 
Doctor* of the Chinch, Si- Mmy Ma£- 
daJeiur, ctie Plum Sstlnta, the Mlftyn, 
the Hafly Biahopt, the Herttiu, and the 
WAnnor-SaiEtui of Chriiiehdom, at IHItt- 

in the Pine Ai*a- With 19 Etchants 
and E g 7 WofKlcau. aval*. Sva.. sor. net. 

Legends or the Monastic Omdrms* 

a.„ rcpftstnld in the Fine Aits. ram 1 
pfuine the Benedictine* and Augmtina, 
and t&dcft derived from theif RuEts. the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuit^ *nd ibe 
Order of the Visitation of St. May, Wrth 
It Etching* And S 3 We^Ciiis, i vflL 

9 VO., IUI. net. 

Legends ox the Madonna, or 
BU£$$E t} VlR giNMaMY* Dtvot ional with 
And without the Infant J«u*, Historical 
from the Ajinundition to ihe Aastimph^n , 
a* represented in Sacked and Legersdsiy 
Christian Aft. With *7 Eiehtng* and 
165 Woodcut*. t vol. Svo. K 10*. oet- 

The History op Our Load, as q:o 
emplifitd in W«k* of Aft, with lb*E of 
Hi* Types, Se, join: the Bapciii. and 
other pecwinfl of me Old and New Te*ta- 
myrrt , Commenced by the 
JyfUM! onnrinued and competed by 
Lady East la IOC. With £1 Etching* 
and ad 1 WoodcUE*- a voU, Bw,, JW- neL 

Kristcller — Amjua Mantegna r 

By Paul KjiesTALL**- En^liah Edition by 
s. AxTHUa STnoflo. M.Ah, Libira#tan to-the 
limiK of Lord*, and dl ChiUrtwrlE 

*6 ItMHQgTivurr Pl.ia in <3 161 Wu*u»tion» 
ift Die To,. 4UL, pit wp, £} «*• "**< 

Macfarren. — Lxcrumts air Nam- 

Mow. By Sir Qi™i A 
Sftp.i rai. 


Moms (Willuk). 

AXCtfrTMCTVMM t INDUSTRY AND 
WsjiTff. Collected f'apcn, Crown. 
Bvo., 6*. net. 

Hopes and PkAMS for Art. Five 
Utttuci delivered in Birmingham. I-cm 
don, etc., m iS?&-r&i|- Cl Svo., 41. hd. 

An Address dsuyemed at the 
Distximutjon or Primes to Students 
&F THE DiRMINGNaM MmtCIMRL SCMOOt 
OF AM T ON Sis T NMPMUAMr, 1 $£4. Bvt>, p 
U, SdL net. jfriifrf « ■ OoUi*' 

Some Hints on PatTmrN-DmSIcn 

IMG: a lecture delivered aE the Working 
Men’* College, London, on soth Pecem- 
ber, l^Sl. avo-i ai. £W. net. (PrisfiJ ia 
‘KtfMrfT Tyjw.} 

Amts and its Producers (iS&8) 

and the Amts and Crafts of fihOAr 

(i&tal. tivG., aJ. fcf. EWL (PninM *■ 

■ H TrH ) 

Afcui tectum a and History* and 

WesTMINMTEM 4 JIKK Two Paper* 
lead before the Society fce ihe Ptoteotron 
of Ancient tiudi&ng*. Hvo.. u W, n C |_ 
(Prhcltd la 1 tiitidn h T/f*4 

Amts and Crafts Essays. By 
Memb-tiBOf the Aft* and Craft* Kihibniem 
Soeifcty. ^Ih a Preface by WrcUAM 
SIomwsV Crown #vo., u- &f- nel. 

< fl B for Mr. William Sfom*» orher 
Works, •« pp. ti, a;, ib and 40, ^ 


RobcrtSOEC— Old English Songs 
and DANCM& Peculated in C*lotu by vv, 
Cieahau RfiBBiTBos. Roy al 4to - 4 ^*^ ntC 

ScOtt - IV# PORTMAITt NES OF 
JvUUS Cj-sjM ; * hi onopraph. By F»am k 
1 Scott. With ii-urny Full-page P3a1» 
imd ElluiEf 3Enan* In ihc Te*t- Sroalf *to. 

VanderpO^L — Colour Pf >sl i m 
m Fractiiol Jdanuj.1 for the Lay Hmdrfii nl 
Colour. By Hu ELI tfovK* V*Jrnr:proU 
With 1 17 Plait* in CoJottf- Square 8va. 
^u. net- 


Van Dyke .— A TextBooa on the 
History of Painting. By v “ 

Dtwje. WttifollhiWW*- UinveL^fti, 


WdliflJFton . .—A Oescmiptiye and 
Historical CataIDGUM cm the Codlmg 
rioxs om Pktvmbs *np Scvltylmm at 
ArsiAr House, London By I lvu.r* t 
Dochcaa of Wellingum. lUtmnicd by « 
Photo. Engraving*, ipcdaJJy eaectttedI by 
B*AV# t CciMlJlT, * Ca. 0/ Psni a , 
royal etD., £6 fii. nee 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works* 


Annals of Mathematics (under the 
Ausptecn of Harvard Univcx*ityi- t^uvd 

QH4ftrf3y. 4l*ri net ?ach aurakfr 


Exploded Ideas, nd Other Ess. ivs> 
Uj- the Aulfrif «f' Timpi and Dayi\ Gr. 
8 vo„ 51. 


Auto da Fd and other Essays: 

wamt being Baiay* in Fididn. By cite 

Author til • E-*hvi> h in Parade* ' and 'Fji- 
plectra Idea*'. CrrtWrt Svti.. if, 

Ba irehot.—2 j r/;* .4 * r -/vtf.v. By 

WALTER Hawiot. With Partial- 3 wda. 

Crown jj. 6tJr e&C-lu 

Baker, — Epuca j/on and Life - 

Paper* and Addressee By JaSIPS H- 

3W.fR, M-A., LL.D. Crown &VO.+ 4J. fiJ, 


Frost. — .(/kovt/i >■ ifaw. Hv 

(iKtiuO* F*ust. Crnwn A™,, Jl. 6d- net * 

Geikie — The i'.< ■«*xr > s/>i Exits. 
Reported by CtfKNlNDllJtfi Grille, DIP.+ 
LUX Crown rtvOr, 5K net. 

Haggard (H. Kh>kh). 

A /•'akmee's Yeas: S*tnjjhis Com- 
uiOtipEiue Book for I H9S. with ;l6 E tins- 
ti.trionn. Crown fivo.. 6*L net. 


Sarin g Go u 1 d, Cumous Mytns of 

the J fmiJLK dGKf. By Rev- S, Bakiho. 
QeUt.r». Crown ^d-, 5*. &/■ 

Baynes. - St/a a ? srEdJtf. Stowes* 
and other E^ayii. By the Inte Thohaa 
BP tNCEJt Bav.sIeSp L.UB,, LL IK With n 
Biographical Preface by ftofcamw Lewis 
Caw rutt-j*. Cwwn Hvo„ 7*. 

BonndL — C/fAXi.om EeontM, 

GrqFCF Etior, JA-Vft Avsts.y. Studiei in 
their Work*. By HilMkv H. Boh^KI.U 
CtmMt S^-o* 

Booth. -JVa Dtscomkv txp Dk~ 
amabam er n/r TstitsavAL Cveei- 
rnatf /.werrm^. By An thue Jd*es 
Eh* iv hi. M-A. With u Wkm of Per^epoli*. 
Sko. I 4 I- net. 

Charities Register The Annual. 

aJVO Dh . fs r \ Ntinj' * Claii *i2ttd Rflgi *<5 Ef 
■oT CharilLEH in or available in the Metropolis- 
bvo., 4 M, 

Christie.— Selected Ess4t s . By 

Ricrahp Copuiv C i! k cBTl £ i MA„ Qjton. 
Her*. U..P., VlcL With 1 Portrait! and J 
rtthef 111 nitration*, 12ij net 

Di ckinso n.—AVi. 7 ^ .w Coxa* 
ly.iLL. By W. Howvjilr -U-U. 

With 5 Illustration*. Crown Hv*. T 4J, lW. 

Essays in Paradox- By the Anther 
of > tts plotted Jrfir.1* * 2j\d * Time* aa di 
DayE \ Crown Swo., 51, 

Evans*—J^ir Ja%vmpt Stone Sm- 

flAMMNTJ, MfaATm I QMFaMMNTS OF 

G MS AT ft&fTAlN. By Sir JoiiS Eva^R, 
K.C.B. With 537 IlJuitnlions Ssyp.„ j£j. 


fiuxAL England* With 23 Agri- 

CLiltural Maps And irfuiitrttiona from 
PhufcjU£iajih*. A vfllii,, 

Hoeoig, - iNtft tXiFS OMtEKXiXC 
Tim Tactics of tub Fvtutsb, By >ktTJ 
Hourta. Wnh t sketch m th*= Test and 5 
TnifuJflud by Caplin IL M. D»i^. 
8 %o. t 151. net. 

Hutchinson- —2?^^^ :-vj? ;w^/ir 

JLfEitWXVS, By I loir ACC G. HutohishoS. 
Wvu.. gift iop, gn. aX rtel, 

Jefferies (JIichabdj. 
fiiEi.n Axit IfjEDGEJtoii': With Por- 

trail- Crown Hvfl- S 34. HnL 

The Story of My Heart: my 

Autobiography, Crown Svo„, jj, bd. 

Eeo Deer. With 17 UbstratioDg. 
Crown J 3 VO-. JJ- 61X 

The Ibi&M*s of the Ft£U>. C rown 

Hvol k yi. M- 

Wcvfi Mask : n Fahle. Crown 

6d. 

Jekyll (GhhtrudeJp 

Home ano Garden: Notes and 
ThcrtiRbit b I p rncii;izo 3 and CfiticJl. of 0 

Worker in t^ih. Willi 53 tUiiirtfsttioiW 
from Phovogrsiph^, five-, ICO, M, net- 

Wood and Garden: Notti- and! 
Thought*, Priwticil and Critical, of a 
WorkingAinartur. With;. Photograph*. 
£vo„ lot. fit/+ nut. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works— continued. 


Johnson (J. & J. H.}, 

The PATMHi'fufs Manual : a 

Twlifc on the Law Ami Practice qf 
LeucM Patent- five., |Out, y 4 

An Epitome of the Law and 
Peak tics connected wftH Patents 
FOR Miv^TISAJ, with a reprint of the 
Pateni* Act* of lUdfr 1$$$, 18S& and 
rtSfl- Crown SvO., aj T fitf. 


Joyce.— The Origin and I/istvef 
of Irish Names of Plages, By p w* 
]ffi£E, LL. U, % wit, Crown Kid., jj. each- 


Max Mil tier (The Right Hon. R), 

Coi,L-ECTRI> Works. iSvols. Crown 
5J. each, 

VoL L Natural Reunion - the Gifford 

Lee Lurch, 1K8S. 

Vol. I], Pms/CAL REUof&Ni the Gifford 
Lectures, 

VoJ. IN ANTHROrGLBGftAL PRtJGION: 
the Gifford Lecture*, *%i. 

Vql. IV. Tfixosenty; Of. pJfjrfccJoguaj 
Religion: the Gifford Lectures, i8gj. 

Claps from a German IVorrsnof, 


Lang' (Akdiew), 


Letters to Bra/} Authors* Fcp, 

Sva, aa, ^ net. 


Eo.OfCS A NO EOORMKN. With 2 

Coloured Plates and ij IllLiHurationiL 
r Pcp. Svo. fc jj. fwf- net, 

£?ij 3 Friends, Fcp, Svo. v 2 s. 6 J. net 



Letters qn Litfratvrr, 

Bvex., zt. fief, net. 


Fcp. 


* Essai s in Liitls, With Portrait 

* oJ the Author, Crown Kwo., aj, &L 


Ct^ 4 - ZrfJW jtiTi? 
Crown Eva., jj. &f. 


JSW Ihh\F of Dreams and Ghosts, 

Crown Sva.^ jj. fkL 
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